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PEEFACE. 


This  volume  comprises  a  course  of  lectures  which  were 
delivered  by  me  before  the  students  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  during 
the  winter  of  1880  and  1881.  They  are  presented  to  the 
reading  public,  with  few  alterations,  as  they  were  originally 
reported  for  some  of  the  medical  journals,  and  for  the 
private  use  of  the  author.  The  same  colloquial  style  in 
which  they  were  delivered  has  been  retained,  since  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  thus  better  fill  the  requirements  of  a 
text-book.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  highest  type  of  lit- 
erary composition  is  not  of  this  conversational  character, 
and  that  it  may  be  to  some  readers  a  drawback  rather  than 
an  attractive  feature  in  the  volume ;  but  the  fact  is  also 
recognized  that  the  best  style,  theoretically,  is  not  always 
the  clearest  and  the  most  forcible,  and  that  successful 
teachers  have  often  to  sacrifice  beauty  of  rhetoric  in  order 
to  impart  their  knowledge. 

I  have  departed  somewhat  from  the  custom  of  anatom- 
ical authors  in  making  diagrammatic  illustrations — which 
it  is  my  habit  to  draw  upon  the  black-board  before  my 
classes,  in  order  to  make  the  listener  use  the  eye  as  well  as 
the  intelligence  as  a  means  of  gaining  information — a  prom- 
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inent  feature  of  this  volume.  I  have  found,  for  some  years, 
that  the  drawing  of  illustrations  of  this  character  before 
the  eyes  of  the  student  gave  a  much  clearer  perception 
of  some  obscure  points  than  words  could  effect,  and  had 
a  great  advantage  in  this  respect  over  the  most  elaborate 
and  skillfully  executed  plates.  I  have,  therefore,  incor- 
porated many  of  my  owti  designing,  and  some  others  which 
have  been  culled  from  different  sources  and  modified  to 
suit  the  demand  of  the  moment.  I  have,  in  some  instances, 
allowed  the  text  to  follow  and  explain  these  diagrams,  as 
if  the  lecture  were  in  actual  progress,  rather  than  to  trust 
the  descriptive  text  of  the  cuts  alone  to  interpret  their 
meaning.  ^ 

The  liberality  of  the  publishers  has  enabled  me  to  fur- 
ther ornament  the  work  with  the  beautiful  cuts  of  Sap- 
pey  and  Hirschfeld,  some  of  which,  to  my  knowledge,  have 
never  appeared  in  any  American  work,  while  I  am  indebted 
to  my  friend  Professor  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  for  some,  culled 
from  the  same  authors,  which  have  appeai'ed  in  his  work 
upon  physiology,  and  to  my  colleague  and  friend  Professor 
William  A.  Hammond  for  some  of  the  admirable  photo- 
graphs and  woodcuts  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  nervous 
diseases.  I  desire  also  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  my 
friend  Professor  E.  C.  Seguin  for  some  late  monographs 
and  some  excellent  diagrams,  and  to  the  works  of  Charcot, 
Ferrier,  Browni-Secjuard,  Rosenthal,  Hammond,  Foster,  Hil- 
ton, Flint,  and  others,  as  well  as  to  the  authors  of  such 
valuable  monograi)h8  as  those  of  Tiirck,  Hughlings-Jack- 
son,  Vulpian,  Pitres,  Duret,  Dodds,  Nothnagel,  Duchenne, 
Lockhart  Clarke,  Flechsig,  and  Erb,  for  the  valuable  as- 
sistance which  I  have  derived  from  their  labors.  It  has 
been  my  intention,  as  far  as  possible  without  disfiguring 
the  text,  to  give  all  credit  to  those  authors  who  have  a 
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just  claim  to  priority,  where  the  originality  of  any  matter 
is  discussed,  and  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  authoi's 
for  extracts  in  foot-notes  scattered  throughout  the  volume. 

The  rapid  strides  which  are  being  made  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  symptoms  of  nervous  diseases  and  the 
introduction  of  many  new  terms  which  must  embarrass  the 
reader  of  late  treatises,  unless  he  be  educated  up  to  the 
present  standard  of  knowledge  in  this  field  of  medicine, 
seem  to  the  author  a  reasonable  ground  for  belief  that  there 
is  a  demand  for  a  voliune  which  shall  fit  the  practitioner 
and  student  to  pursue  his  studies  in  this  special  line  with- 
out embarrassment,  if  not  with  increased  interest. 

I  have  endeavored  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  basis  of  the  work  was  an  anatomical  one,  and  that, 
while  the  clinical  points  could  be  explained  chiefly  by  anat- 
omy, the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases  had  no  place  in  the 
volume.  For  the  reason,  also,  that  the  aim  of  the  work 
is  of  a  practical  character,  much  detail  of  a  purely  de- 
scriptive kind  has  been  deemed  unimportant  in  some  in- 
stances ;  while,  again,  facts  which  are  too  often  slighted  in 
descriptive  treatises  have  been  here  given  wdth  unusual 
detail,  as  they  seemed,  to  me  to  suggest  points  of  inter- 
est which  had  been  overlooked  or  intentionally  omitted 
by  others. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  many  points  stated  in  the 
physiology,  symptomatology,  or  even  in  the  anatomy,  will 
not  be  open  to  discussion,  and,  possibly,  to  contradiction. 
It  is  almost  impossible,  to-day,  for  any  two  disputants  upon 
nervous  affections  or  nervous  physiology  to  fail  to  find 
support  for  either  side  in  the  literature  of  the  subject; 
but  the  statements  which  this  volume  contains  will,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  receive  the  concurrence  of  those  most  ad- 
vanced in  this  line  of  study. 
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With  what  merits  or  demerits  the  volume  may  possess, 
I  intrust  it  to  the  public,  conscious  that  an  effort  to  clear 
up  a  field  made  obscure  by  visionary  theories  and  endless 
speculation  can  not  but  contain  some  ground  to  which  ex- 
ception may  be  taken.  To  what  extent  it  will  supply  the 
place  of  a  guide  in  this — ^the  labyrinth  of  medical  science 
—experience  alone  must  decide. 

Ambrose  L.  Ranney. 

New  Yobk  City,  156  Madison  Atexte, 
April  10,  1881. 
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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  CONSIDERED  AS  A  WHOLE,  AND 
THE  AXIOMS  OF  NERVE  DISTRIBUTION. 


GEXEEAL  INTEODUCTIOK 


Gentlemen  :  The  subject  of  the  nerves,  which  has  been 
chosen  as  the  theme  of  my  winter's  course  of  lectures,  is  one 
which  probably  comprises  more  points  of  practical  interest 
than  any  other  portion  of  anatomy.  I  say  of  practical  inter- 
est, because  there  is  hardly  a  field  of  medicine  or  of  surgery 
where  the  nervous  system  does  not  help  to  explain  many  of 
the  symptoms  which  might  otherwise  tend  to  possibly  mis- 
lead the  practitioner,  and  where  it  does  not  also  aflford  invalu- 
able aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  obscure  affections  which  might 
remain  unrecognized,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  nerves  and 
of  their  distribution  and  function,  till  the  opportunity  of 
relief  to  the  patient  has  passed. 

The  distribution  of  those  small  nerve  filaments  which'  sup- 
ply the  skin  of  the  body  with  sensation,  and  thus  allow  of  the 
I)erception  of  external  impressions,  such  as  those  of  heat,  cold, 
pain,  and  touch,  x)0S8esses  to-day  an  importance  which  is  not 
confined  to  the  researches  of  the  physiologist,  but  which  the 
advanced  physician  and  surgeon  are  both  keenly  alive  to 
grasp  in  all  its  practical  detail. 

In  every  work  now  published  upon  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  you  will  find  plates,  which,  in  less  modem  treatises, 
have  no  analogue;  which  plates  are  designed  to  show  the 
situation  of  certain  Tnotor  points  on  the  cutaneous  surface  of 
the  different  anatomical  regions  of  the  body,  where  the  elec- 
tric current  can  be  best  applied  to  accomplish  certain  desired 
effects. 
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The  important  relationship  which  exists  between  the  nerves 
of  the  skin,  the  muscles  underneath  it,  and  the  joints  which 
those  muscles  move,  is  affording  the  enlightened  physician  a 
means  of  tracing  the  seat  of  obscure  affections,  by  the  use  of 
cei'tain  general  rules  governing  the  nerve  supply  of  the  body, 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  ease  which  strikes  those,  not 
familiar  with  the  method,  as  remarkable. 

The  investigations  of  Charcot,*  Ferrier,"  Brown-Sequaxd," 
Broca,*  Bouillaud,'  Andral,*  and  a  host  of  others,  have 
awakened  the  profession  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  old 
ideas  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  are 
radically  wrong ;  and  that,  by  symptoms  referable  to  certain 
anatomical  regions,  the  existence  of  disease  in  certain  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  may  be  positively 
localized.  To  what  extent  this  new  guide  to  diagnosis,  given 
us  by  means  of  experiments  calculated  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise distribution  of  the  neiTous  system,  may  be  developed  in 
the  future,  time  alone  wiU  show ;  but  we  have  already  ample 
proof  that  some  positive  information  of  a  practical  character 
has  been  gained,  and  much  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  centers. 

When  we  consider  that  every  act  which  distinguishes  the 
animated  being  from  the  corpse  is  dependent  upon  the  infln- 
ence  of  the  nerves,  and  that,  without  these  electric  wires,  the 
heart  would  cease  to  throb,  the  lungs  no  longer  perform  their 
function,  the  eye  no  longer  be  capable  of  vision,  the  ear  no 
longer  i)erceive  sound,  and  that  smell,  taste,  expression,  and 
movement  would  cease  to  exist,  we  can  then  understand  how 
much  of  physiological  interest  must  center  around  this  special 
study,  and  how  necessary  is  the  thorough  understanding  of 
the  distribution  and  function  of  the  individual  neiTes,  if  we 

1  "  Localizations  dans  les  maladies  c^rcbralos.^* 

•  '*  Functions  of  the  Brain  *' ;  "  Localization  of  Cerebral  Disease." 

•  **  Lectures  on  the  Physiological  Pathologr  of  the  Brain." 

•  "  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Anat.,"  1861. 

•  "  Rechcrches  experimentales  sur  les  fonctions  du  ccrvcau."     **  Jour,  dc  Physiolo- 
gie,"  Paris,  1830.     "  Trait6  de  TEnc^phalitc,"  Paris,  1825. 

•  "  CUnique  MWicale." 
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ever  hope  to  attain  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  general  plan 
of  our  construction. 

During  the  hist  session,  I  closed  my  course  of  lectures  with 
a  description  of  the  general  construction  of  nerves  and  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  brain.  It  will  assist  us,  in  our  study  of 
the  distribution  and  practical  utility  of  the  separate  nerves  of 
the  body,  to  hastily  review  the  main  classiHcations  of  nerves 
and  the  general  plan  upon  which  the  nervous  system  is 
formed. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  human  race  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing component  x>art3 : 


{Brain. 
Medulla  oblongata. 
Spinal  cord. 


1st.  Cerebro-spinal 
system, 


The  motor  nerves. 

The  sensory  nerves. 
2d.  The  sympathetic  nerve. 
3d.  Various  ganglia,  connected  with  special  nerves. 


The  cerehTo-spinal  axis  includes  those  nerve  centers  in- 
closed within  the  cavities  of  the  cranium,  and  of  the  spinal 


Pia.  \.— Kerrefiberi /mm  the  human  nJijea;  magnified  Zid  diamrten.     (Kiillikcr.) 
Four  Bmall  Gbprti,  of  which  tiro  arc  Tsricoae,  one  incdiu[n.<izcd  fiber  with  borders  of  Pin- 
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nerve;  15,  tvhmdoxllary  ganglion;  16,  17,  superior  laryngeal  nerve;  18,  external 
laryngeal  nerve;  19,  20,  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve;  21,  22,  28,  a$Uenf>r  brancha  of 
the  upper  four  eeriiixd  nerves^  tendina  Jilamenta  to  the  superior  cervical  aympaiheltc 
ganalton  ;  24,  anterior  hranehe$  of  tnejiflh  and  sixth  cervical  nerve  sending Juamenis 
to  the  middle  eei'vical  aanglion  ;  25,  26,  anterior  branches  of  the  seventh  and  eiglUh 
cervical  and  the  first  dorsal  nerves^  sending  JUaments  to  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  ; 
27,  middle  cervical  ganglion  ;  28,  cord  connecting  the  two  ganglia  ;  29,  inferior  cervi- 
C(d  ganglion  ;  80,  Hi^ilaments  connecting  this  with  tlie  middle  ganglion  ;  82,  superior 
cardiac  nerve  ;  88,  middle  cardiac  nerve  ;  84,  inferior  cardiac  nerve  ;  85,  85,  cardiac 
plexus  ;  86,  ganglion  of  the  cardiac  pious ;  87,  nei^e  following  the  right  coronarif 
artery  ;  88,  88,  intercostal  nerves  with  their  two  filaments  of  eomntunication  with 
the  thoracic  ganglia  ;  89,  40,  41,  great  splanchnic  nerve  ;  42,  lesser  tplanehnie  nerve  ; 
43,  43,  solar  plants;  44,  left  pneumogastric;  45,  right  pneumogastric ;  46,  lower  end 
of  the  phrenic  nerve ;  47,  section  of  the  right  bronchus ;  48,  arch  of  the  aorta ;  49, 
right  auricle;  50,  right  ventricle;  51,  52,  pulmonary  artei^;  53,  right  half  of  the 
stomach ;  54,  section  of  the  diaphragm. 

column,  viz.,  the  brain,  medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal  cord. 
The  second  component  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  viz., 
the  motor  nerves,  are  efferent  nerves^  which  cany  the  impulses 
of  the  nerve  centers  to  the  muscles.  The  third  component 
part,  the  sensory  nerves,  are  afferent  nerveSj  which  carry  only 
sensory  impressions  from  the  periphery  of  the  body  to  the 
nerve  centers,  viz.,  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

The  sympathetic  nerve  *  comprises  a  continuous  chain  of 
nerve  fibers  and  ganglionic  enlargements,  which  extends  from 
the  head  to  the  coccyx,  on  both  sides  of  the  spinal  column, 
and  which  is  in  constant  communication,  along  its  course, 
with  branches  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of  nerves.  It  sup- 
plies branches  to  various  ganglia  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
and  helps  to  form  the  plexuses  of  nerves  which  ramify  upon 
the  coats  of  all  the  principal  hlood-tessels^  and  which  accom- 
pany them  throughout  the  length  of  their  course.  It  is  by 
means  of  these  plexuses  upon  the  blood-vessels  that  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve  is  enabled  to  control  the  involuntary  muscular 
fibers  within  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  thus  to  regu- 
late the  vascular  supply  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs  of 
the  body ;  and  the  nerve  fibers  of  the  sympathetic  are  there- 
fore often  called  the  "nerves  of  organic  life,"  since  they  regu- 
late the  life  of  tissues  by  controlling  their  blood  supply,  while 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  are  contradistinguished  as  the 
''nerves  of  animal  life,"  since  they  control  those  acts  which 
are  essential  to  the  life  of  the  individual,  such  as  muscular 

»  See  Fig.  2  and  Fig.  8. 
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>n  of  the  (liaphngiB ;  S,  lower  end  of  the  cpanpliagii^ ;  <i,  ipfi  lialt  nf  ihe  M 

I,  (mall  intestine ;  S,  ligmoiil  Seinre  nf  the  onion;  U,  rednm;  1,  blailtler;  I 

tsU'  1  9,  lower  vbH  of  the  left  pneuino^^tric ;  10,  lower  othI  of  tli«  right  pDcuim 

I    trie:  11,  mitar  pUriu ;  IS,  loirer  aul  a/  l/ir  ffrtnl ^aiuAnu  nirvt  ;  IX,  Anwr  Ml 
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I   MnW  poTf I'm  e/ M<  tipnprahtlie  :  211,  SG,  2(1,  SB,  ST,  tT,  Axpi^ne /ifeRU  .-  SB,' S^  I 
SU,  tenth.  lUrenth,  and  twelfth  ilorul  tivrvm ;  31,  KS,  S8,  84,  IS,  36,  37, 39,  SB,  lum-   I 

bar  uti]  sacnl  ticrvei. 
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movement,  respiration,  etc.  The  frequent  communication  be- 
tween the  sympathetic  nerves  and  those  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  renders  the  actions  of  the  two  systems  in  perfect  ac- 
cord, and  thus  supports  the  universal  law  of  hariTumy  which 
is  so  beautifully  illustrated  in  all  the  works  of  Nature. 

The  cerebrospinal  nerves  comprise  those  which  escape 
from  the  foramina  of  the  cranium,  called  the  cranial  nerves, 
and  those  which  are  given  off  from  the  spinal  cord,  which 
escajre  from  the  spinal  canal  by  means  of  foramina  between 
the  laminffi  of  the  vertebrae,  called  the  "inter-vertebral  fora- 
mina." These  latter  nerves  are  called  spinal  nerves,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  cranial  nerves. 

All  of  the  spinal  nerves  arise  by  two  roots,  thus  indicating 
that  they  are  provided  with  both  motor  and  sensory  fila^ 
ment8,  the  former  of  which  constitute  the  an- 
terior and  the  latter  the  posterior  root ;  while 
the  cranial  nerves  are,  in  some  instances, 
similarly  constructed,  as  to  having  two  dis- 
tinct roots,  whDe  others  have  only  one.  The 
reason  of  this  anatomical  variation  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  cranial 
nerves  are  destitute  of  motor  fibers,  some  of 
sensory  fibers,  while  others  are  endowed  with 
a  special  function,  such  as  sight,  smeU,  hear- 
ing, and  taste. 

In  the  coarse  of  lectures  which  I  propose 
to  deliver  before  you  this  winter,  it  is  my  in- 
tention not  only  to  give  the  anatomical  ori- 
gin, coarse,  and  distribution  of  the  various 
nenes,  but  also  such  points  of  practical  value 
as  may  be  suggested  in  connection  with  each, 
which  will  aid  in  remembering  the  peculi- 
arities which  each  presents,  and  jHwsibly  to 
guide  you  in  your  practice  at  the  bedside  of 
the  sick. 

The  study  of  the  practical  bearing  of  the 
distribution  of  the  nerves  is  to-day  assuming 


Fio.   t.—Fibtrt    of 

firi  3IK)  diame- 
tert.  (Robin.) 
With  tho  gclttinous 
fibci'd  are  pccd 
two  of  the  ordina- 
ry, dark-bordei-cd 
nerve  fibers. 
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an  imxwrtance  ia  diagnosis  which  can  not  be  over-estimated ; 
while  the  physiological  phenomena  prodnced  by  them  have 
a  direct  influence  Tiix)n  the  projjer  performance  of  all  those 
functions  of  the  body  which  may  be  considered  as  -vital  to  it. 
It  is  claimed  by  John  Hilton '  that,  if  we  trace  the  dia- 
tril)ution  of  the  motor  ner\-e  filaments  from  any  special  nerre 
trunk  to  the  muscles,  we  shall  find  that  only  those  muscles 
are  supplied  by  each  of  the  individual  nerves  which  are  re- 
quired to  render  the  i)erfomiauce  of  the  functions^  for  which 
tliat  nen'e  was  designed,  complete ;  and  that,  if  mascles  were 
classified  on  a  basis  of  their  nen-e  sapply,  instead  of  in 
groups  of  mere  relationship  as  to  locality,  a  self-evident  phy- 
siological relation  would  be  shown  which  would  tmd  greatly 


¥vi.  ,1. — MoJt  of  lermiiiaiion  oftht  motor  nerva.  (Raugct) 
.\,  primilive  Usciciiliw  of  ihe  thyro-hyoiii  muscle  of  the  human  subject,  and  ita  nnra 
tube:  1,  1,  pvimilWe  muiicular  fudculuH;  :i,  ncrre  tube  ;  3,  mcdiillir;  lutmanoe  of 
the  tube,  which  in  seen  cilcntlin);  lo  the  terminal  plme,  where  ii  iJi^appciiTs;  4,  ler- 
niinal  plate  Hltuatcil  benuftlh  Ihc  Harcoletnnia,  thnt  is  to  say,  bctvccn  it  and  the  cle- 
inentir;  fibriltic;  D,  5,  sarciilennia. 
B.  priniiilve  faseiculuii  of  the  intereoslnl  muscle  of  the  lizard,  in  which  a  nerve  tube  ter- 
miuales :  1,  1,  fheslh  of  the  nerre  tube ;  2,  nurleus  of  the  sheath ;  3,  3,  nrcolenuDa 
lieeomin!:  (imtinuous  with  the  sheath ;  4,  medullury  substnncc  of  the  nerve  tube  etmt- 
ing  abruptly  >t  the  site  of  the  leroiitiBt  plate ;  0,  [i,  terminal  plate ;  6,  6,  nuclei  o( 
the  plulc ;  7. 7,  Rr.iniilar  sulislanee  which  forms  the  prindtial  element  of  the  terminal 
pUtc,  and  which  is  enntiuuoua  with  the  axis  cylinder ;  0,  fl,  undnlalions  of  the  Mreo- 
li'UuiB  reproducing  those  of  tlic  fibrillie ;  9,  V,  nucld  of  the  aarcolomina. 

to  simplify  a  knowledge  of  the  moscuhu-  system  in  its  prac- 
tical bearings,  and  to  pi-ove  a  design  on  the  part  of  the 
Ci-eator. 

■  "  Hest  >nd  Pain,"  London.    (Sew  Tork,  1 BTB.) 
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Thus,  he  says,  we  frequently  find  muscles  close  together 
and  still  supplied  by  separate  nerves,  one  of  which  has  possi- 
bly to  go  a  long  way  out  of  a  direct  course  to  reach  it,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  usual  method  of  Nature,  who  always  em- 
ploys the  simplest  means  to  accomplish  her  designs ;  but,  if 
we  examine  the  action  of  these  two  muscles,  we  shall  find 
that  each  one  acts  in  unison  with  the  other  muscles  sup- 
plied by  the  same  nervCj  and  that  to  produce  this  perfect 
accord  Nature  takes  what,  to  a  hasty  glance,  would  seem  to 
be  a  needless  step. 

He  also  lays  down  certain  axioms,  pertaining  to  the  distri- 
bution of  nerves  and  the  diagnostic  value  of  pain,  which  will 
be  often  repeated  in  these  lectures,  and  can  not  but  be  most 
profitable  to  those  who  use  them  as  a  guide.  They  are  as 
follows : 

^^Superficial  pains  on  both  sides  of  the  body^  which  are 
symmetrical^  imply  an  origin  or  cause^  the  seat  of  which  is 
central  or  bilateral;  while  unilateral  pain  implies  a  seat  of 
origin  which  is  one-sided^  and^  as  a  rule,  exists  on  the  same 
side  of  the  body  as  the  pain,  ^^ 

The  bearings  of  this  first  axiom  will  be  rendered  far  more 
apparent  when  the  regions  of  the  neck  and  trunk  are  con- 
sidered, since  the  symptom  of  local  pain  is  of  the  greatest 
value  in  connection  with  diseases  affecting  the  bones  of  the 
spinal  column  and  the  spinal  cord  which  they  invest ;  but  the 
same  rule  may  be  applied  to  any  of  the  cranial  nerves,  with  a 
degree  of  certainty  which  seldom  admits  of  error. 

Thus  Hilton  reports  a  case  where  a  fracture  of  the  base  of 
the  skuU,  involving  the  orbit,  produced  amaurosis  and  tension 
of  that  region,  with  extreme  local  pain.  A  grooved  probe, 
passed  along  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  revealed  pus,  as  was  sus- 
pected to  exist,  which  was  evacuated  by  the  separation  of  the 
blades  of  an  ordinary  dressing  forceps. 

As  further  examples  of  this  axiom,  a  toothache  may  thus 
accompany  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  temporo-maxillary 
articulation,  or  it  may  create  it.  Again,  opium  introduced 
into  the  auditory  canal  will  often  instantaneously  relieve 
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tootharhe  and  stiflFness  of  the  jaws,  by  having  a  narcotic  effect 
nj)on  the  periplieral  filaments  of  the  same  nerves,  whose  main 
trunks  are  distribiiteil  to  the  other  regions  mentioned  as  re- 
lieved. 

Severe  eamche  may  result  directly  from  the  nervous  irri- 
tation of  a  diseased  tooth,  since  the  filaments  of  the  fifth  nerve 
are  distributed  to  both  the  ear  and  the  teeth,  and  thus  2>&in 
may  be  felt  at  a  point  apparently  disconnected  from  the  seat 
of  irritation. 

Eamche  is  freipiently  the  result  of  malignant  ulceration 
of  the  tongue,  since  both  regions  receive  a  portion  of  their 
nervous  sui)ply  from  the  fifth  cranial  nerve. 

Tlie  seccmd  axiom  is  as  follows : 

"  The  same  trunks  of  nerres^  wJtose  branches  supply  the 
<j  roups  of  nut  sales  moving  aJolnt^furnisJi  also  a  distribution 
of  nerves  to  the  skin  over  tlie  Insertions  of  the  same  muscles  ; 
and  the  Interior  of  tlie  joint  moved  hy  these  muscles  receives 
a  nerve  supply  from  the  same  source,^^ 

By  this  axiom,  a  i)hysiological  harmony  is  created  between 
these  various  cooperating  structures.  Thus  any  joint,  when 
inflamed,  may,  by  a  reflex  act  through  motor  branches  de- 
rived from  i\m  same  trunk  by  which  it  is  itself  supplied,  con- 
trol the  muscles  which  move  it,  and  thus  insure  the  rest  and 
quiet  necessary  to  its  own  repair. 

Spots  of  local  tender nesiS  in  the  cutaneous  surface  may, 
for  this  reason,  likewise  be  often  considered  as  a  guide  to  a 
source  of  iiritation  of  some  of  the  structures  supplied  by  the 
same  ner\'e,  viz.,  the  musc'les  underneath  it,  or  the  joints 
which  are  moved  by  them ;  and  thus  even  remote  affections 
can  be  accurately  determined,  which,  were  this  axiom  not 
used  as  a  guide,  might  escape  recognition  till  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease  had  been  reached. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  quote  one  other  axiom,  laid  down 
by  the  ssime  author,  before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  diag. 
nostic  value  of  the  cutaneous  ner\'e8  as  indicators  of  existing 
disease  of  other  organs,  viz.  : 

'^  Every  fascia  of  the  body  has  a  muscle  or  muscles  at- 
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tached  to  it^  and  ecery  fascia  must  he  considered  as  one  of 
the  points  of  insertion  of  the  muscles  connected  to  it,  in  fol- 
lowing the  previous  axiom  as  to  the  cutaneous  distribution  of 
nerves." 

This  guide  is  especially  important  in  case  the  rule  should 
be  applied  to  the  extremities  (arms  and  legs)  where  these  fasciae 
extend  over  large  surfaces,  more  or  less  remote  from,  and  ap- 
parently unconnected  with,  the  muscles  attached  to  them ;  but 
it  is  mentioned  in  this  connection,  for  the  special  object  of 
calling  your  attention  to  those  general  rules  which  govern 
the  distribution  of  the  nerves  in  their  entirety,  before  proceed- 
ing to  apply  them  in  all  their  individual  bearings. 

Without  this  nervous  association  between  the  muscular 
structures  and  those  composing  the  joints,  there  could  be  no 
intimation  given  by  the  internal  parts  of  their  exhaustion  or 
fatigue.  Again,  through  the  medium  of  this  same  association 
between  the  skin  and  the  muscles,  great  security  is  given  to 
the  joints,  by  the  muscles  being  made  aware  of  the  point  of 
contact  of  any  extraneous  force  or  violence.  Their  involun- 
tary contraction  instinctively  makes  the  tissues  surrounding 
the  joints  tense  and  rigid,  and  this  brings  about  an  improved 
defense  for  the  sub-adjacent  joint  structures. 

From  the  conclusion  of  his  great  work,  in  which  Hilton  * 
endeavors  to  prove  that  mechanical  rest  may  be  used  as  a 
cure  for  most  of  the  surgical  disorders,  the  following  sen- 
tences are  quoted,  since  they  can  not  be  too  often  repeated  : 

"I  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that 
every  pain  has  its  distinct  and  pregnant  signification  if  we 
will  hut  carefully  search  for  it. 

*'From  the  pain  which  follows  the  intrusion  of  a  particle 
of  dust  on  to  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  closure  of  the  eyelid 
for  the  security  of  rfest,  up  to  the  most  formidable  diseases 
which  we  have  to  treat,  pain  the  monitor,  and  rest  the  cure, 
are  starting  points  for  contemplation,  which  should  ever  be 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  surgeon." 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  special  consideration  of  the  brain 

»  Op.  ciL 
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and  each  of  the  twelve  nerves  of  the  cranium,  and  note  the 
more  important  facts  presented  by  each,  which  may  tend  to 
elucidate  its  function,  or  to  explain  many  direct  and  reflex 
phenomena  which  are  often  of  great  value  in  the  diagnosis  of 
obscure  affections. 

Later  in  the  course,  we  will  consider  the  anatomy  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  nerves  which  arise  from  it,  noting,  in  each 
instance,  such  jyoints  as  tend  to  elucidate  the  function  of  the 
part  under  consideration,  and  also  such  clinical  facts  as  can 
be  constantly  applied  in  your  daily  association  with  the  sick, 
when  difficult  questions  of  diagnosis  arise,  or  when  valnable 
suggestions,  as  to  the  methods  of  treatment  employed,  seem 
to  be  the  direct  outgrowth  of  your  anatomical  study. 

Some  three  years  since,  my  friend  Professor  E.  C.  Segnin 
addressed  a  class,  in  beginning  a  course'  upon  a  somewhat 
similar  subject,  with  words  of  counsel  and  earnest  pleading 
for  higher  professional  attainments,  which  are  well  worthy  of 
repetition.  I  therefore  quote  them  to  you  in  the  same  spirit, 
trusting  that  they  will  kindle  in  you  a  renewed  vigor  and  en- 
thusiasm in  this  special  department  of  science : 

"  In  practice,  when  we  have  completed  the  examination  of 
a  patient,  several  questions  are  put  to  us  by  the  patient,  by 
his  friends,  or  by  ourselves.  These  are,  in  chronological  order : 
Is  there  disease  J  Where  is  the  disease  %  What  is  the  disease  1 
What  are  we  to  do  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  or  for  the  relief 
of  the  patient  \    Will  the  patient  die  or  recover  % 

''Of  these  questions,  the  one  which  our  client  and  the 
world  at  large  consider  the  most  important  is  the  fourth — that 
relating  to  treatment  and  cure.  This  preference  is  natural, 
but  highly  unscientific ;  it  is  a  manifestation  of  that  untrained 
mental  action  which  demands  results  and  scorns  methods, 
which  welcomes  empirical  achievements  (provided  they  be 
agreeable),  and  which  conduces  to  the  i)erpetuation  of  quack- 
ery of  all  kinds.  But,  to  the  physician  who  is  not  a  mere  pre- 
scription writer,  who  aims  at  infusing  as  much  science  into 

'  Delivered  before  the  students  of  the  College  of  Physidons  and  Surgeons  of  New 
York  aty,  1878. 
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his  practice  as  possible,  and  who  believes  that  he  is  not.in  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  patients  at  so  much 
per  visit,  but  that  he  owes  himself  a  debt  of  training  and  self- 
culture,  and  who  has  a  sincere  regard  for  science — ^to  such  a 
physician  the  first  three  questions  assume  a  justly  great  im- 
portance. Pray  observe  that  I  do  not  say  paramount  impor- 
tance, but  great  importance.  And  the  sui)eriority  of  the  hu- 
manitarian over  the  scientific  duty  becomes  less  glaring  if  we 
bear  in  mind  the  truth — and  I  firmly  believe  it  to  be  such — 
that  success  in  treatment  now  dex)ends,  and  in  the  future  will 
still  more  closely  depend,  upon  the  scientific  study  of  the  hu- 
man subject  in  health  and  disease.  In  other  words,  I  would 
impress  you  with  my  own  conviction  that  the  best-trained  and 
most  scientific  physician,  if  he  be  not  a  closet  student  and  the- 
orizer,  is  the  best  practitioner. 

''We  occasionally  hear  of  an  over-fine  diagnosis,  of  ex- 
treme caution  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  of  the  sweeping 
application  of  physiological  laws  to  practice  by  men  who  are 
said  to  be  '  too  scientific ' ;  but  who  can  number  the  errors,  nay, 
the  sacrifices  of  life,  which  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
falsely  so-called  'practical  men,'  who  despise  learning  and 
scientific  methods?  Those  of  us  who  see  something  of  the 
rarer  and  more  formidable  kinds  of  disease  fully  realize  that 
in  medicine,  as  probably  in  other  applicable  sciences,  igno- 
rance leads  to  rashness  and  crudity  in  practice,  while  ripe 
knowledge  conduces  to  success,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  caution  in 
prognosis  and  expectancy  in  treatment. 

''Of  the  thretf  diagnostic  questions  —  Ls  there  disease? 
Where  is  the  disease  ?  What  is  the  disease  ? — ^the  second  is 
the  one  which  forms  the  key-note  of  these  lectures.  ^Vhere 
is  the  lesion  producing  the  disordered  actions  or  symptoms  ? 
The  method  to  be  followed  in  arriving  at  the  solution  of  this 
question  varies  somewhat  in  different  dejmrtments  of  medi- 
cine. Some  lesions  can  be  seen  by  the  trained  unaided  eye, 
or  felt  by  the  skilled  hand ;  the  seat  of  others  can  be  deter- 
mined by  auscultation  and  percussion,  by  the  aid  of  instru- 
ments, such  as  the  ophthalmoscope,  laryngoscope,  speculum, 
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etc.  Put,  in  the  study  of  the  nervous  system,  greater  difficul- 
ties are  met  with ;  we  are,  to  a  gi'eat  extent,  deprived  of  these 
physical  aids ;  we  can  not  appreciate  the  condition  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  directly  by  our  special  senses,  but  only 
by  a  proper  interi)retation  of  the  way  in  which  the  functions 
of  these  parts  are  performed.  In  other  words,  the  diagnosis 
must  be  made  chietiy  by  reasoning." 

To  the  words  above  quoted,  I  can  add  nothing,  save  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  so  place  the  subject  matter  before  you  as 
to  i-ender  it  within  the  grasp  of  your  full  comprehension,  pro- 
vided you,  in  turn,  earnestly  seek  to  master  it. 


THE  BRAI]S\ 

ITS  ANATOMY,  FUNCTIOXS,  AND  CLINICAL  ASPECTS. 


THE    BEAIN. 


It  is  with  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  this  task  that  I  en- 
deavor to  select,  from  an  enormous  amount  of  experimental 
research  regarding  the  anatomy  of  the  encephalon,  or  brain, 
such  points  as  seem  to  be  of  special  interest,  or  which  may 
be  made  a  basis  of  reasoning  when  circumstances  arise  that 
demand  analytical  inquiry  into  the  probable  cause  of  any  dis- 
eased condition  which  may  exist.  The  anatomy  of  the  brain 
is  so  complex  that  it  can  be  treated  of  to  advantage  only  by 
a  minute  and  fully  illustrated  description,  such  as  can  be 
found  either  in  exhaustive  anatomical  works  or  in  treatises 
upon  the  special  descriptive  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system. 
In  addition  to  this  cause  of  impediment,  we  are,  as  yet,  igno- 
rant of  the  exact  structure  of  many  of  its  parts,  and  also  of 
the  arrangement  and  physiology  of  other  portions. 

The  brain  consists  of  a  number  of  ganglia  which  are  con- 
nected with  each  other,  and  also,  by  means  of  the  different 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves 
of  the  head,  the  trunk,  and  the  upper  and  lower  extremities. 
The  functions  of  some  of  these  separate  ganglia  are  more  or 
less  completely  understood ;  but  there  still  exist  masses  of 
gray  substance  scattered  throughout  the  brain,  the  special 
physiological  bearings  of  which  are  as  yet  obscure  or  com- 
pletely unknown.  The  gray  matter  of  the  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebrum  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the 
experimental  physiologist ;  and  while  the  fact  seems  proven 
that  distinct  portions  of  this  large  expanse  of  gray  matter 
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have  each  some  special  function,  it  is  still  impossible,  as  yet, 
to  say  positively  what  the  properties  of  each  locality  are. 


Fio.  0.—^  dlnpramofihe  brain  in  prnfi/f.     (lliriifiol  from  QaaiD.) 

Thi»  corcbrum  in  rvprcfvaiM  in  tlila  dingrain  wi  supaiateil  from  tbc  ccrebcllain  more 

tlian  it  naturally  phonld  bo,  in  onliT  to  »Ii«h  I'Urlain  important  parts.    A,  the  ecrt- 

biuin  ;  U,  titc  eerrielluiii  ;  C,  thu  /»nt  Viirofii ;  D,  the  medulla  oUosffala ,•  B,  the 

m  reriM  ;  ¥,  thi-  i/lirtrfi  bodg  ;  G,  the  liihrrcnla  qHttdrigimina  ;  B,  the  /itnire  ttf 


etfcbdlnm  ; 


't ;  It,  llie  JisMtee  nf  Hofaiiih  ;  a,pr<hindni  of  cercbrvm  ;  h,  tuprrior  pcdun. 
fffMlum  ;  r,  niiJd/r  /Hiluiide  lif  the  <v.«J,Kum  ,■  d,  in/irior  ptdimtfet  of 


I,  form  thi.-  Mull 


If  we  confine  onrselves,  then,  strictly  to  the  limits  of  posi- 
tive information,  we  can  recognize  only  the  following  x>arts  as 
distinct  jiranglia:'  1.  Tlie  gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres ;  2,  The  gray  matter  of  tlie  cerebellum  ;  3.  The  olfac- 
tory gsmglia;  4.  The  gray  mutter  of  the  corpora  striata;  6, 
The  gray  matter  of  the  optic  thalami ;  0.  Tlie  tubercula 
qtiadrigemina  ;  7.  Tlie  gray  matter  of  the  pons  A^'arolii,  or  the 
tuber  annulare ;  8.  The  ganglion  of  the  medulla  oblongata.' 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  encephalon  which  have  been 
the  field  of  speculation  and  investigation,  but  the  positive 
knowledge  gained  has  been  of  a  pui-ely  anatomical  character,* 
and  little  is  yet  known  of  their  physiological  import.     As  will 

'  S(c  Rp9.  0,  7,  nnJ  8  ot  this  Tolurae. 

•Darling  and  Riinnpy,  "  EMBontials  of  Anatomy."     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons :  Sow  YoHt, 


'  Pec  articles  by  FIcchsi; 
tntnj  uthcn. 


Lusdiku,  Charcot,  Loi:kliart  Clirbc,  Dulton,  Spitika,  aod 
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be  mentioned  in  the  description  of  t}ie  deep  Jlhers  q/' on'i/i/i' 
of  Home  of  the  cranial  neiTes,  the  anatomical  arrangement 
may  often  suggest  Jij^iotheses  wliifih  are  attnu:tive,  and  whicJi 
tend  to  explain  the  object  which  Nature  had  in  new  in  so 


(Ilinchfclil.) 


.  "6,  M\ae- 

diiM  nf  S;lviu«;  il,  Talrc  of  VinuMeiu -,  T,lii6<reula  quiuirifftmiiia  ;  S,  pinral glaTvl ; 
9,  in/criar  pmliutel*  ;  10,  luprriar  prduiule ;  1 1,  miil^le  portion  of  the  grrni  oerebnl 
Bmhiv;  13.  o]ilit Ihahiiiiu* :  13,  \i,gnj  tamm\»aatv ;  \*,  churoid  pluiun;  IB,  Jiifun- 
dllMluni :  16,  BitnUarif  bod/i ;  IT.tubur  cinereumi  li!i,  bulb  uf  Ihe  fornix  i  19,  ant^ 
rior  pcrtonlcJ  upsoe ;  3",  root  of  the  motor  ocuU  DoramunU ;  !1,  optlo  liervc ;  23, 
Ulterior  commisBiirp  of  ihi!  ocral>Tiiin  ;  2X,  fnrsnicn  of  Uooro  i  14,  MCtion  of  tbc  fnr- 
nil ;  IB,  *rjptum  hteubun  ;  tit,  S7,  SH,  torput  eallonan  ;  39,  9i\  HI,  3S,  SH,  84.  a»ii>o- 

■hown  In  tlii«  ««ctiiin. 


constructing  the  part ;  yet  many  of  these  theories  depend 
npon  well-observed  clinical  facts  rather  than  upon  experi- 
mental research. 

The  Iimite<l  space  of  time  which  we  can  devote  to  this 
cours*'  of  lectures  will  pi-eclude  the  insertion  of  much  that  is 
jmrely  anatomical,  and  thus  a  full  comprehension  of  many 
of  the  points  mentioned  may  be  rendered  difficult,  unless  yon 
occasionally  consult  some  of  the  text-books  upon  that  sub- 
ject, in  (nise  any  of  the  teiTiis  used  are  unfamlliai-.  Many 
atatements  may  al»o  appear  somewhat  dogmatic,  since  it  will 
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not  be  possible  to  enter  into  all  the  methods  of  investigation 
from  which  some  of  the  conclusions  have  been  drawm,  or  to 
quote  authorities  in  support  of  every  proposition  where  tliere 
chances  to  be  a  conflict  of  opinion. 

Weight  of  thk  Braix  and  op  its  Component  Parts. — 
That  the  shape  of  the  cranium  may  be  employed  to  estimate 
the  relative  size  of  the  different  parts  of  the  encephalon,  and 
that  the  circumference  of  the  head  and  the  height  of  the  skoU 
above  the  orifice  of  the  ear  may  also  relatively  indicate  the 
measurements  of  the  cerebrum  and  its  basal  ganglia  (which 


Fin.  fi. — A  ili'ii/ram  of  brain  ia  teatmrrte  Birdral  KeUon.  (After  Dalfaw.) 
cnu  cerebri :  'J,  intifrnnl  cKpxulp ;  3,  □ptii>  thalnmiis ;  i,  corpus  striitumi  CC,  oorpns 
nillMiiin  ;  L  N',  lentitiiUr  nucleiiK  ;  S,  lig^ure  of  Sylvius  ,  F»,  giniB  fomicalua  ;  f^ 
Kmt  fmiilal  coDvohilion :  F",  Bomnd  fmnlal  t.'onvolulioa ;  F" ,  third  frootal  oohto- 
lution ;  T',  lir»  temporal  i-nnvoltition ;  T",  mrcond  tcinporni  convolutloii ;  T"',  tUrd 
temporal  i-onvolulion  ;  11,  gjnis  hippocampi. 


are  inclosed  within  it),  have  already  been  pointed  out  in  pre- 
vious lectures  which  I  have  delivered  before  you.  The  varia- 
tions in  the  skulls  of  the  different  nations  indicate  an  amount 
of  brain  which  is  in  the  direct  ratio  to  the  facial  angle  of 
Camper."  The  average  weight  of  the  brain  of  a  healthy  adnlt 
of  the  Caucasian  race  has  been  given,  by  most  of  the  promi- 

>stf(ilo«y  uf  the  KcaJ."  "  Mnliisl  Record,"  Octo. 
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neni  investigators  upon  tliis  subject,  am  about  ^ty  ounces  in 
tlie  male,  and  some  six  ounceH  leas  in  the  fertiJile."  In  ttie 
new-born  infant,  the  weight  of  the  brain,  in  the  two  sexes,  is 
more  nearly  alike,  Iviutr  in  riie  le^ion  of  eleven  ounces  for 


FlO.  v.— Inferior  atptct  of  tht  enayJuUoH.  (After  Ilireehfelll.) 
1,  1,  ■nMriiH'  IuIki  of  Ih?  iwrutinini ;  '2,  ephi^aniiliil  portion  el  the  posterior  labu  :  S,  3,  oo- 
dpiUl  ponhmof  thoiamc  lobe;  4,  ■nturioroxtrBiaity  of  the  mnlian  Banir«;  B,  poB- 
tttlor  extnanitf  of  the  uuno;  0,  K,  Hwure  of  Sytviiu;  7,  anterior  pcrfanied  *piiec-, 
B,  tuber  cinercum  uid  pitiiilarj  body ;  9,  corpora  altiluintit ;  10,  interpediincalar 
apace  (pOBterior  parturatcd  apaoe);  II,  onira  oerebrl ;  ]I,  ponii  Varolii ;  18,  m«- 
dalla  diluagaUi ;  H,  anterior  pjtnunid*:  IS,  olivat?  bod;;  16,  reitltomi  bodf  (oulr 
parlUtlj  rtalblc);  IT,  IT,  hvnlapherce  of  tho  eorebeltum ;  IN,  flMure  acpamtine 
thcae  betoliphcnn ;  Itf,  lU,  Hral  and  seoond  conrolaiion*  nf  the  interior  aipcct  of 
the  frontal  loba  wHh  the  Interrvninf;  Huli-ua ;  20,  cxlemal  conv olulioaa  of  the  frontal 
lob«i  SI,  optio  irvot ;  SS,  olfactory  nerve;  ii',  aeotion  of  olfactory  nvrve,  nhnnlng 
tttt  triangular  prlamatb  ehnpc :  tbc  trunk  his  bocn  ralaed  lo  ihow  tho  auIcur  in  whkh 
it  la  lodgiM] ;  ii,  RongHon  of  the  ulfaclorr  nerre  i  24,  optic  cliiairo ;  3fl,  motor  oculi ; 
26,  pathetlcus ;  i%  trlgeminuii ;  28,  alMluoene;  39,  fadal ;  8<>,  auditory  nnm  and 
nerve  of  Wrinbprg;  Sl.glonao-pliarynjTOiil;  sa.pneumosaatriir;  8, 8,  spinalaemwory; 
34,  bjrpo^loBeal. 

thu  male  rhild  and  ten  ouni'es  for  tht:  reraaU*.  The  mpidity 
of  jmiwth  c»f  the  bniin  is  not  uniform  tlmnighout  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  life,  since  it  grows  mpidly  until  the  age  of 

■  SvL-  rMvan-hM  of  Kviil,  Ticilmann,  Sim^,  and  Quain. 
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seven  yeai-s,  then  less  rapidly  until  the  age  of  forty  is 
I'eached,  when  it  attains  its  full  development,  and  after  that 
age  it  deci-eases  in  weight  about  one  ounce  for  every  period 
of  ten  yeai-!s. 

The  comparative  weights  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
encephalon  are,  in  appi-oximate  figures,  about  one  fiftieth  of 
the  eutii'e  weight  for  the  pons  Varolii  and  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, taken  together :  one  tenth  of  the  entire  weight  for  the 
cerebellum  :  and  the  balance  of  the  total  weight  for  the  cere- 
brum and  the  basal  gjinglia  inclosed  within  its  substance. 
These  proportions  also  show  a  slight  variation  in  the  two  sexes, 
but  not  to  so  marked  an  extent  as  to  i-ender  this  statement  far 
from  a  connect  one. 

It  may  ))e  stated,  as  a  rule,  that  the  i-elative  proportion  of 
the  cerebrum  to  that  oi  the  cei-ebellum  is  greater  in  the  intel- 
lectual races  ;  and  that  the  cei-ebrum  is  developed  in  individ- 
luils  in  proportion  to  their  intellectual  power,  although  the 
absolute  size  may  not  be  tnken  as  a  guide  to  the  quality  of  the 
mind,  since  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  brain  can  be  im- 
jjroved,  in  quality^  by  exercise,  as  well  as  the  muscular  tissue. 
That  there  are  important  individual  differences  in  the  quality 
of  the  generating  nenous  matter  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
some  small  brains  actually  accomplish  more  and  better  work 
than  larger  ones,  and  that  many  women  often  show  a  higher 
degree  of  mental  acnimen  than  men,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  brains  which  are  lighter  in  avoirdupois. 

From  the  most  carefully  prepai-ed  table  of  the  weight  of 
brain  substance  possessed  by  men  of  renown  as  intellectual 
giants,  as  well  as  those  which  i-evealed  an  unusual  develop- 
ment of  brain  after  death,  contained  in  the  work  of  a  promi- 
nent author,*  the  following  interesting  facts  are  revealed  : 

The  heaviest  brains '  on  record  (where  the  statements  are 
to  be  relied  upon^  were  possessed  by  a  congenital  imbecile  and 
an  ignorant  bricklayer,  both  of  whom  outweighed  Cuvier  and 

»  A.  Hint,  Jr.,  **  Text-Book  of  Pliyj»iology."     D.  Applcton  k  Co..  New  York. 

'  Congonitnl  iiiitKH.*il(',  ugod  tliirtv,  70^  ounoeri  of  brain  Hub«tance;  bricklayer,  67 
ounceit ;  Cuvier,  fA\  ouiicei^ ;  Abcrcroiubie,  63  ounc'os ;  Webster,  0:4  ounces;  Agassis, 
ASi  ouncefl. 
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Abercrombie  ;  while  a  t)oy  of  thirteen  years  of  agR  bad  flvi' 
ounces  more  brain  thsin  Webster  ami  Aga-ssiz.  Such  a  fable 
shows  the  utter  absui-dity  of  attemptinj:  to  apply  to  indindu- 
ais  the  rule  that  the  greatest  brain  power  is  possessed  by  the 
one  possessing  the  greittest  amount  of  brain  sidistanc*. 


gl3^12791il8ii 


(After  SapfK^r-) 


Fia.  lu. —  Vnnurilutiimt  on  llir  inlennit  atpni  afthr  ItfinUt/Jtm 
I.  frontal  lobPi  li,  aphenoliUt  Inbc ;  A,  8,  conTolutioii of  tb«  ooqiiu mIImudi ;  4,4.uonra- 
lutloiu  forming  ih«  raiddlc  %roa\i  nt  tb«  iniei'niLl  inrfiicr ;  S,  S,  coaTolutions  cif  ibc 
•ntarior  group:  S.  conridutionn  of  the  tKMtariort^up;  T,  iiuk'iutie|wr«iliiK  Ihe  niid' 
illn  from  llw  poiEcrlar  groan;  8,  Biilmiwparatingtliv  (interior ind  Uie  middle  group; 
n.  ««atioQ  uf  tbcmrpua  cnlloaitm;  1(1,  ffsen  of  the  oarpus  nllosutn;  11,  nwlruia  of 
theoorpui  callotiuni;  la,  poslorlor  oitremi^of  ihn  oorpua  callofnim;  IX,  fornix; 
14,  gpcdon  of  Ihtt  rnrriix ;  in,  left  anlArior  era*  of  iho  to>i>ix,  paaslng  into  itui  Inter- 
iikl  wait  of  ihu  ii|iiic  ili>lunu»,  tu  ivauh  the  comtHpunilln^  corpus  allHcans— couren 
Indicatei  bj  n  [lotted  Iliw ;  10,  fontrnen  of  Monro :  17,  oorpus  albicunv.  in  "hSoh  tlie 
talerlor  oruB  of  the  toraU  bcndi  apon  Itacif,  in  tha  farm  of  a  tstiv  vt  eight,  V)  b« 
hutt  In  the  9ub*Mnoe  of  the  opilc  thitUmus;  IR.  Rpplun  luddum;  19,  fcclion  of  the 
ahorofd  plvxuo ;  in,  |)lnr«l  g\»m\ ;  21,  left  aupHrior  peduuclii  of  the  Hiae ;  ii,  eco- 
lion  of  tri(>(rray  cuminl«4iireorihi>  third  vcuiridia ;  SR,  lubmx'uU  quad rigemiiio,  above 
whicb  are  «>«n  the  pinral  gland  with  tU  infrrior  pedunolo  and  the  poHltirinr  com- 
laiuura ;  Si,  scctkia  nf  ihc  anterior  commianure ;  SS,  ar|UMlu«t  of  SjplTiun :  Sfl,  wo 
lion  of  ihD  valvo  of  Vieui'iiina ;  !iT,  tourlh  icntrlcio :  ts..  SIS,  Motion  of  the-  miildlo 
lobe  of  ilic  cerelwllum ;  i9.  u-tw  Tit* ;  30.  corpus  dncreum ;  HI,  pltuilarj'  bodji 
'i-i.  a\\tK  wnv ;  »H,  p<m»  VamlU  ;  »4,  11114I11II11  iibliiu^'iita. 


THE  CEKKHItUM, 
The  cei-ebrum  fills  the  anterior  and  the  middle  fossa?  of  the 
skull,  and  that   portion  <ti  i\w  owipital  re^on  which  lieti 
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above  the  ten  tori  am  cerebelli,  since  that  membrane  supports 
its  posterior  part.  It.s  gray  matter  is  not  alone  confined  to  its 
exterior  surfa(^e,  where  it  covers  all  of  the  convolutions  and 
the  sulci  between  them,  but  it  is  also  present  as  two  distinct 
collections,  in  the  region  of  the  floor  of  the  brain  called  the 
corpora  striata, '  and  the  oi}tic  tJialami.  To  these  latter  col- 
lections of  gray  matter  the  term  ''  hasal  ganglia^  is  applied, 
on  ac(*.ount  of  their  relative  situation  >vithin  the  substance  of 
the  cerebrum. 

While  it  will  enable  you  to  more  clearly  understand  the 
functions  of  those  parts,  concerning  which  experiment  or 
clinical  observation  has  gained  positive  knowledge,  by  study- 
ing each  of  these  basiil  ganglia  apart  from  the  cerebrum,  still 
the  geneml  relation  of  the  component  parts  of  the  henuspheres 
will  have  to  be  first  mentioned,  in  order  to  properly  appreci- 
ate the  bearing  of  facts  which  will  be  discussed  later  in  this 
chapter. 

Tli(^  giay  matter  which  covei*s  the  exterior  portion  of  each 
heniiH])here  of  the  cerebrum  is  connected  with  white, nerve 
fibers,  which  may  Ix^  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  first  of 
which  can  br  ti-{ic(»(l  from  the  various  parts  of  the  exterior  of 
the  con»bni]ii  toward  the  basal  ganglia,  while  the  second  com- 
prise (tertain  ciirvrd  coininissural  fibei^s,  which  pass  into  the 
white  substance  for  a  certain  depth,  and  then  return  to  the 
gray  iiiatteiof  the  surface,  thus  serving  to  connect  different 
conv<»hitions  with  each  other.  The  first  set  mentioned  are 
called  ''('(fnrcrgiiifjjlhrrs,'''  since  all  the  different  points  upon 
the  large  expanse  of  surfacie  of  the  cerebrum  send  fibers  which 
pass  through  either  the  corpus  striatum  or  the  optic  thalamus 
of  the  same  side,"  and  they  thus  present  a  converging  appear- 
ancre,  on  an  appropriate  He(»tion  of  the  bniin  being  made.    We 

'  Tliin  ^fiimlinti,  ill  nirli  liriiii^iihcit',  coiiHir^tx  of  two  i>ortions,  called  the  **  caudate  nu- 
cl'Mift"  (ifid  till'  "  Icnticiildr  iiui'Iimih/*  which  iirt>  separated  from  each  other  by  the  rto-callod 
"  iiiirrtiiil  cnp-uh'  "  of  ihi>  riMrhniiii.  These  subdivi-iions  are  nhown  in  Fig.  8  of  Uiis 
voluriK'. 

'  TtiiH  Hiateiiieiit  U  only  approxiunitely  tMiriiH't,  since  the  internal  capsule  it«  probablj 
the  chief  path  for  these  fillers.  To  whiit  extent  tho  l)aflal  ganglia  are  directly  as^iociated 
with  the  fiU'i-H  of  the  cortex  is,  us  yet,  tin  un**olve<l  pnibleiu. 
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knnw,  fitmi  diDical  fucfa  associated  with  cases  of  cereliml 
hipinoiThagf  and  (^'rehral  softening.  X\\at  the  rerebrum  must 
receivf,  by  meniis  of  certain  of  these  converging  fibers,  .•itusfji-y 
impressions  fivjiu  other  parts,  its  the  nonnal  jienieption  of 
external  olijects  is  sometimes  destroyed  ;  while  we  also  know 
that,  in  the  same  type  of  cases,  motor  impidies  are  often  de- 
stmyed,  thus  proving  that  motor  libers  are  also  iucluded 
aniiiHji  those  which  pass  through  the  internal  capsule  or  the 
hasal  ganglia.  I  think  it  can  be,  therefore,  safely  stated  that 
the  awiocialion  between  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebrum  and 
bolh  the  motor  and  sensory  nerve  tibei-s  is  considered  as 
proven,  althnugh  some  doubt  may  still  exist  as  t«  the  precise 
course  of  these  fibers. 
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(^linic^al  observation,  pathological  research,  and  exi)eriiiiental 
investigation,  to  render  it  certain  that  no  intelligence  can  ex- 
ist witliout  bniin  substiince ;  that  the  destruction  of  brain 
sul)stanc(.^  impairs  intellectual  power;  and  that  the  normal 
use  of  tlie  brain  implies  a  degeneration  of  its  substance  and 
a  constant  process  of  regeneration,  as  exists  in  all  tissues. 

It  was  fonnerly  supposed  that  the  cerebrum  was  destitute 
of  both  sensation  and  irritability,  since  experiments  seemed  to 
show  that  no  i)ain  wa.s  exi)erienced  by  I'emoval  of  portions  of 
tlio  liemisplirres,  nor  ccmvulsive  movements  produced  by  direct 
stiiniilation  of  either  the  white  or  gray  matter.  It  has  there- 
fore* b<M»n  (claimed  tliat  the  hemispheres  could  be  called  into 
a(!ti()n  only  in  rrsjxmse  to  a  sensory  impression  transmitted  to 
its  c<*lls  tlirough  sensrny  nerves,  and  that  it  was  incapable  of 
tninsrnitting  or  ai)i)reciating  artificial  forms  of  stimulation. 
In  IH7(),  however,  Kritscli*  and  Hitzig'  discovered  that  certain 
[)arts  (A  th(»  gniy  matter  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  of  a 
(lo<^  H'spondi'd  to  a  weak  galvanic  current,  and  these  investi- 
gators were  thus  enabled  to  locate  centers  where  certain  well- 
del)  ned  niovenients  could  be  produced  at  will.  These  experi- 
uieiiters  found  (I)  that  the  centers  of  motion  were  always 
eoiiliiied  to  the  anfrrioT  parts  of  the  hemisphere ;  (2),  that 
the  aetion  on  muscles  was  a  crossed  action^*  i.  e.,  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  stimulation  ;  and  (3),  that,  after  severe  hcemor- 
rha<;e,  the  excitability  of  the  gray  matter  disappeared,  thus 
possilily  accounting  for  the  negative  results  of  previous  ex- 
perimenters in  the  sjime  line. 

Tlie  rviitrrs  of  motion  discovered  by  these  exi)eriments 
s<»enH»<l  to  be  connected  with  i)arts  which  were  widely  sepa- 
rated, and  arranged  with  little  apparent  system ;  thus  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  wei-e  found  to  respond  to  gjdvanism  of  a 
center  in  tlie  middle  of  the  frontal  convolution,  while  the  cen- 

'  Reichanlt  u.  dii  Bois-RuviiKind'H  **  Archiv,"  1870. 

•Hitzij.',  *'Da-  (J«.-!iirii."  W\. 

'  Urown-Svqiianl  lia^:  }ihown  that,  in  exct-'ptional  ca0€8,  tlii:*  law  may  be  not  sustained 
by  clinical  facts.  **  Lancft,"  1H76.  The  anatomical  rcscarchcB  of  Flochsig,  however,  tend 
to  explain  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  (si'e  pages  of  this  volume  referring  to  the 
fiben  of  the  medulla  oblongata). 
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ter  adjoining  it  caused  a  response  in  the  extensor  and  abduc- 
tor muscles  of  the  fore-leg,  and  others  in  movements  of  the 
eye  and  face.  Ferrier*  has  of  late  repeated  and  confirmed 
the  experiments  of  these  German  investigators." 

The  effects  of  removal  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  ani- 
mals have  been  studied  largely  upon  birds  and  the  monkey 
tribe,  and  with  results  which  are  comparatively  uniform. 
Without  entering  into  detail  as  to  all  the  effects  which  follow 
such  a  proc^ure,  in  case  the  basal  ganglia  are  left  intact,  the 
general  result  may  be  given  as  follows :  The  animal  seems  to 
be  able  to  execute  all  the  movements  natural  to  it,  even  when 
complex  coordination  of  movement  is  required ;  but  the  intel- 
ligence  seems  to  be  impaired,  and  some  unusual  stimulus  must 
be  present  to  prompt  any  attempts  at  motion.  As  a  result  of 
this  conclusion,  the  mechanism  of  coordination  of  movement 
is  evidently  not  situated  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

Flourens,*  from  a  series  of  experiments  made  in  1822  and 
1823,  concluded  that  the  removal  of  the  cerebrum  entailed  an 
entire  loss  of  will  power  and  also  of  the  perceptive  faculty, 
and  that  the  memory  was  utterly  destroyed.  Bouillaud,*  in 
1826,  proved  the  error  of  Flourens  as  regards  the  perceptive 
faculties,  as  sight  and  hearing  were  shown  to  be  unaffected ; 
and  these  results  were  still  further  made  manifest  by  the  re- 
searches of  Longet,  *  who  proved  also  that  taste  remained. 

A  careful  study  of  the  phenomena  which  accompany  cer- 
tain pathological  lesions  of  the  brain  in  the  human  subject, 
such  as  laceration  or  pressure  from  the  effusion  of  blood,  soft- 
ening of  the  cerebral  substance,  etc. ,  if  taken  in  connection 
with  the  results  of  experiments  upon  living  animals,  throws 
considerable  light  upon  the  functions  of  certain  distinct  por- 
tions of  the  encephalon. 


'  "West  Riding  Reports,"  1873;  "  Functions  of  the  Brain/'  1876. 

*  A  large  number  of  distinct  centers  of  motion  are  mapped  out  by  this  author  on  a 
diagrammatic  chart.     The  reader  is  referred  to  Fig.  15  of  this  volume. 

*  **  Rechcrches  exp^rimentales  sur  les  propri6te8  et  les  fonctionB  du  systemc  nenreux/* 
Paris,  1842. 

*  **  Recherche?  expdrimentales  sur  les  fonctions  du  cer\'eau.'* 

*  **  Anatomic  et  physiologic  du  systdme  nerveux,"  Paris,  1842. 
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HcBTnorrJiage  within  the  brain  substance  most  commonly 
affects  the  corpus  striatum  or  the  optic  thalamtis  ;  and  it  is 
now  considered  probable  that,  when  the  former  ganglion  is 
pressed  upon,  i)aralysis  of  motion,  limited  to  the  side  of  the 
])ody  opposite  to  the  lesion,  is  present,  while,  if  the  latter 
ganglion  is  pressed  upon  or  destroyed,  the  sensation  of  the 
side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  lesion  is  proportionally 
impaired.  *  These  f juits  illustrate  the  general  course  of  both 
the  motor  and  sensory  fibers  through  the  cerebrum,  and  their 
relation  to  the  basal  ganglia  or  the  internal  cai>sule. 

In  those  exceptional  cases  of  haemorrhage  where  the  white 
or  the  gray  substanc^e  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  alone 
involved,  without  any  i)ressure  being  exerted  ujion  the  ba^al 
ganglia  or  tlie  internal  capsule,  no  paralysis  of  either  motion 
or  Himsation  is  usually  i)roduced,  although  a  certain  amount 
of  weakness  may  often  be  perceived  in  the  muscles  of  the 
8id(i  of  tlie  body  oi)posite  to  the  seat  of  the  haemorrhage. 

S()/trninf/  of  the  cerebral  heniispheres  and  the  degenera- 
tive* rhang(\s  wliit^h  often  follow  an  extravasation  of  blood 
into  tlirir  snbstan(*e  are  generally  indicated  by  alterations  in 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  i)atient,  thus  confirming  the 
l)hysiological  exix^riments  upon  the  hemispheres.  Among 
tli(^  many  fonns  in  which  this  inipainnent  of  intellect  may 
b(»  manifested  are  lecognized  an  imi)airment  of  memory  ;  a 
fard  v,  ina<*curat(»,  and  feeble  connection  of  ideas  ;  an  irritabili- 
ty  of  temper,  with  a  childish  susceptibility  to  petty  or  imagi- 
nary annoyances ;  easily  excited  emotional  manifestations ; 
and  a  variety  of  i)henomena  denoting  abnormally  feeble  in- 
tellectual ]M)wer.' 

Ilughlings-.Jarkson'  has  shown  that  there  is  clear  evidence 
to  prove  that  disea^se  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  convolutions  of 
the  li(»misi)heres  of  the  cerebrum  may  not  only  produce  ds- 
liriii/n,  as  in  meningitis,  but  sometimes  ronruhfons\  either  of 

'  Thin  cfToct  on  KcnHation  an<l  motion  in  explained  l>j  wnw  aiitliorH  an*  the  rcsoU 
of  |)n>i«Hur(>  iiiMm  the  AIkts  of  i\w  iniemal  cajuulr,  and  not  the  fibcn  of  the  basal 
pinKlia. 

•  A.  Klint,  Jr.,  op.  cif. 

*  *»  I^Hidon  Hofp.  Keiwrta."  1864  ;  "Clin,  and  Phya.  Re»carcli«s'*  1873. 
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an  epileptiform  character  or  confined  to  particular  groups  of 
muscles. 

Landois '  and  Hitzig '  both  announced  the  fa«t  that,  when 
the  motor  areas  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the  cerebrum. 


Fta.  V2. — A  dia^amBtatie Jiipirc,  alioaing  Ihe  cereiral  eonttolation).  (After  Dalton.) 
S,  IlBBure  of  Sylviug,  with  Its  two  bmnchen  a  and  b,  b,b  ;  B,  Assure  of  Rolando ;  P,  p«- 
rieto^occipital  Qssure ;  1,  I,  I,  the  tint  or  Huperior  frontal  convolution ;  2,  2,  i,  3, 
the  second  or  iniildle  frontal  convolution ;  3,  3,  3,  the  third  frontal  convolution, 
curvin;;  around  the  aicending  limb  of  the  6iBnn.:otSyWiai{efiUero/ipercA);  4,4,4, 
ascending  frontal  (anterior  central)  convolution  ;  n,  5,  S,  ascending  parietal  (pom 
(erior  central)  convolution ;  fi,  6,  8,  aupra-Sylvian  convolution  (parietal  lobule), 
which  U  continuoue  with  7,  ?,  7,  the  find  or  pupcnor  temporal  convolution  ;  B,  8,  8, 
the  angular  convolution  (or  gyrus),  the  probahlc  cenlfr  of  n*(on,  which  becomes 
continuous  with  U,  H,  W.  the  middle  temporal  convolution;  10,  the  third  or  in- 
ferior temporal  convolution  ;  11,  II,  the  superior  parietal  (nnpra-marginal)- conro- 
luilou;  Vi,  \%  12,  the  superior,  middle,  and  Inferior  occipital  convolution)!  (called 
also  the  first,  second,  and  third).  It  \*  (o  be  remcuibcrLiI  that  the  term  "gyrus  "  is 
■ynonymous  with  convolution,"  and  that  both  terms  are  often  iniei'chaapcd.  Thin 
out  maj  well  be  compared  with  (hst  of  Kcrrier,  which  npprnr^  in  the  grncral  num- 
mary of  the  clinical  pninis  of  the  brain, 

which  control  the  movements  of  the  extremities,  are  excised, 
a  rise  in  ihe  temperature  of  the  corres])onrting  limbs  takes 
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place  and  lasts  for  some  months.  A  relationship  has,  more- 
over, been  obseiTed  between  the  brain  cortex  and  the  beat  of 
the  heart  (Balogh ') ;  an  alteration  in  the  arterial  pressure 
(Bochefontaine") ;  contraction  of  the  bladder,  spleen,  and 
uterus ;  an  increase  in  tlie  flow  of  the  saliva ;  and  a  dilating 
(»ffe(*t  upon  the  pupil.  Tlie  exact  localization  of  some  of  these 
latter  centers  can  not,  as  yet,  be  considered  as  positive. 

Stimulation  of  the  cerebral  surface  has  been  obsenred  to 
result  in  a  well-marked  JiwinQTrhage  of  the  lungs  by  Il'ofh- 
nagel.' 

Ferrier*  describes  a  ^'  risuar'^  center,  the  destmctiaii  of 
which  creates  blindness  of  the  opposite  eye  ;  an  ^^ auditory^ 
center;  a  ''((frffle"  center;  centers  iov  sineU  BJid  taste/  and 
even  a  center  for  the  sensation  of  hunger. 

The  center  of  artlriilate  speech  is  i)erhap8  one  of  the  meet 
definitely  settled  points  in  cerebral  localization;  and  this  is 
all  the  more  interesting,  since  this  is  the  only  sharply  defined 
faculty  which  has,  as  yet,  been  definitely  localized/    There 
jire  two  fonns  of  aphasia,  which  are  clinically  recognized,  viz., 
the  amnesic  and  the  atajfie  varieties.     In  the  former,  the 
memory  of  words  is  utterly  lost,  so  that  the  patient  is  not 
only  unable  to  exy)ress  his  ideas  in  articulate  sounds,  but  he  is 
jilso  unable  to  wi'ite  them,  thus  showing  that  the  words  them- 
selv(»s  have  been  for<j:otten.     In  the  ataxic  variety,  however, 
the  memory  of  words  still  remains,  but  the  ability  to  so  coardi- 
nate  the  mitscJes  <f  articulation  as  to  pronounce  the  words  is 
imjMiirecl,  so  that  the  pei^son  so  afllicted  can  ^mte  his  ideas 
intelligently,  but  can  not  utter  them.     In  either  of  these  con- 
ditions, the  disease  whi<'h  causes  it  must  affect  the  center  of 
the  miis<'les  of  articulate  speech  or  the  center  of  articulate 
speech  itself.     It  is  not  to  l>e  confounded,   however,   with 
other  diseas<»s  where  the  ability  to  fcdk  is  appai-ently  absent, 
such  as  occui-s  in  the  insane  (who  often  refuse  to  converse 
fi-om  mere  obstinacy),  in  those  types  of  paralysis  which  affect 

»  Uufriiann  iiinl  StliwullM.V  "  Ik'richt,"  U^TO.         »  "  Archives  «lc  Phvjjiol.."  1876. 
*  'M;bl.  iiK-d.  Wis'*./'  l!>TI.  *  Op.  cit. 

'■*  Soini'  iatc  uutliors  ivfusc  thvir  concurronct'  with  thid  Atutemcnt,  iii*  tfcvpial  cascfl  hare 
!)oen  ro|iorttK|  whU-li  toi«l  to  juHtif y  a  <lonbt  oj*  to  its  attninioy. 
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the  entire  muscular  meclmnism  aasodatfd  with  ai'tirnlation. 
iu  hysteria,  chorea,  and  nervous  affections,  ami  in  the  aplio- 
nia  of  hiryngeal  inflammation  or  pamlysis. 

The  credit  of  the  great  discovery  that  the  center  of  articu- 
late speech  could  be  localized  in  the  (hlrd  conwliUion  of  the 
left  anierior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  is  generally  awarded  to 


the  ■><  alli-riiitli-  •;r*;  and  nliito  layer*  in  the  cnitltal  aiiltatanov  of  tlie  oiiivuliiiloaB; 
3,  enUrgtd  «>iciii)a  nt  it  conTnluiion — tlie  left  balf  is  seea  by  reflected  liglil — lnyers 
■rruiKutl  ■>  in  the  precudint;  H-juru— in  tlie  right  half,  seen  b;  tranamitt^  tight,  Ihc 
mnjullar]'  lajien  are  midtiiti*!  dark  bjr  their  opacity — llie  latere  of  gray  iiiilMtAiive,  ou 
the  other  habd,  which  am  tnutaluoent,  are  raprcfented  In  white ;  3,  section  of  a  eun- 
Toltttion  allowing  the  lucqual  tliickncss  of  the  white  lajcra— at  Sral  ng^t  only  three 
layan  can  be  (tUlinguiahed,  two  ^ray  and  an  intervening  white  layer — moreattentiTc 
eumiuation  shows  six  Uyen,  ilie  au|iorGdal  and  deep  white  layers  being,  howwi-r. 


white  fibers  in  the  ^ray  matter  of  the  oonrnlutiotu ;  0,  wclian  or  a  cnrobral  cmnvolu- 
tioD  in  a  newly  bom  infant,  seen  by  reflcctod  light — it  preaontit  an  homogeneous 
appearanae;  7.  eame  section  seen  by  iraDsniillvl  light — prosenu  llie  same  «lniliSen 
lion  and  tendeooy  to  radiation  whioli  are  olMwrved  in  the  adult, 

Broca.'  Some  twenty-five  years  before  he  made  the  profession 
alive  to  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  iiowever,  the  same 
impairment  or  loss  of  sj)eech  was  shown  to  l)e  a  frwjiient 
accompaniment  of  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side  of  tlie  body  by 
Bouillaud   and  MarcDax";  and  in  ]8(liJ,  or  thereabout,  the 

'  Ilrocft,  "  Dal.  df  U  Soc.  Anm.,"  ISai. 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  Uedical  Congress  at  )Innl]iDlllGr  i 
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views  of  Broca  and  of  Hiiglilings- Jackson  *  were  given  to  the 
profession,  in  which  they  both  limited  the  lesion  of  aphasia 
to  tlie  parts  supplied  by  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery.  In 
1863,  the  investigations  also  of  the  son  of  Marc  Dax "  located 
the  lesion  somewhei-e  in  the  anterior  or  middle  portion  of  the 
frontal  lobe  of  the  left  side,  and  the  results  of  still  more 
recent  investigations  upon  the  subject  seem  to  point  to  the 
' '  island  of  Reil ' '  as  the  most  frequent  seat  of  this  peculiar 
tyi>e  of  pamlysis. 

Viewing  the  fact  that  articulate  speech  is  a  thing  learned 
by  use,  it  ha.s  been  suggested  that,  in  most  i)erson8,  one  side 
of  the  bitiin  only  has  been  educated  for  that  purpose ;  that 
we  {ire,  in  fact,  hft-hrained  in  respect  to  speech  in  the  same 
way  that  we  are  right-handed  in  i'esi)ect  to  many  bodily 
movements.*  In  support  of  this  theory  the  pathological 
fact  is  adduced  that,  in  most  people,  the  left  hemisphere 
of  the  cerebrum  is  larger  and  more  convoluted  than  the 
right. 

While  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  cerebral  lesion  in  apha- 
sia involves,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  left  side,  still 
there  have  been  several  cases  recorded  where  the  right  side 
has  been  shown  to  liave  been  the  seat  of  disease/  Such  dis- 
coveries tend  to  (^ast  a  doubt  uj>on  the  left  side  being  more 
closely  conncH'ted  with  the  i)ower  of  articulate  speech  than  the 
right  side,  and  some  anatomists  have  endeavored  to  explain 
the  fiv(piency  of  the  lesion  upon  the  left  side  of  the  brain  as 
a  result  of  the  fact  tliat  emboli  (which  are  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  the  disturbance  to  tliose  parts  supi)lied  by  the  middle 
cerebral  artery)  find  a  much  more  direct  course  upward  upon 
the  left  side  than  upon  tlie  light,  in  consequence  of  the  angle 
at  wliicli  th(^  innominate  artery  leaves  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
which  favors  the  passage  of  an  eml)olus  by  rather  than  into 
its  mouth ;  while  the  left  carotid  artery  is  situated  at  the 

'  Hughlinp(>Jack^<m,  '*  Clinical  and   Pliysiological   Rcsi^archcs  on  the  Nervous  S|ys- 
tcm." 

'  M.  G.  Dax,  ii8  quoted  by  Dodds  nnd  A.  Flint,  Jr. 

*  Mich.  FOHter,  op.  cit. ;  Ferrier,  "  Fiinetions  <»f  the  Brain." 

*  Boyd.  Bi-oftdl>pnt,  lintcnian,  Melssncr,  Berlin. 
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highest  part  of  the  arch,  and  its  mouth  is  bo  directed  aa  to 
arrest  rather  than  avoid  any  floating  particles  in  the  blood 
current.  In  case  of  such  movable  particles  being  arrested 
either  by  the  innoniinate  or  left  carotid  arteries,  the  most 
direct  course  in  both  instances  will  be  toward  the  middle  cere- 
bral arteries,  and  thus  aphasia  will  generally  be  produced 
with  hemiplegia  upon  the  side  opposite  to  that  where  the 
embolus  may  be  found. 

The  Frontal  Lobes. — There  are  innumerable  cases  on 
record  where  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  have  suffered 


Fio.  M.—Diagi-am  of  tht  eouru  of  toMaty  and  mdor  Iraeti  in  the  meto-eephalort  and 
Aemiip/iera.     (Af(«r  Scgulo.) 


frightful  lacerations  and  loss  of  substance,  and  yet  recovery 
hxis  taken  place  ;  and  where  disease  of  an  extensive  character 
has  also  produced  negative  results,  both  as  regards  motion  and 
sensation. 
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A  crowbar  has  been  shot  through  the  head,  and  recovery 
followed/  Again,  Bouillaud'  reports  the  passage  of  a  bullet 
through  the  f lontal  lobes  with  a  like  result,  and  with  no  effect 
ujxm  sensation  or  motion.  Cases,  somewhat  similar,  are  re- 
corded by  Trousseau,' Congi-eve,  Selwyn,*  Pities,'  Morgagni, 
Marot,"  Tavignot,  and  others,  all  of  which  go  to  prove  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  most  serious  injury  to  this  portion  of  the  cere- 
brum without  symi)toms  indicative  of  its  presence.  On  the 
other  hand,  numerous  cases  of  hcemorrhage  and  of  abscess 
within  tlie  frontal  lobes,  as  reported  by  Andral,' Hertz,  Reed 
liegbie,  nnd  others  (quoted  by  Charcot  and  Ferrier),  show  the 
same  ohsence  of  po6'itfce  diar/jiostic  s^/mpt^vis  either  in  sen- 
sory or  motor  ])ar.tlvsis. 

Fromsu(;h  sources  of  clinical  reasoning,  as  well  as  from  the 
])liysiological  dedu(;tions  which  exi)eriments  upon  animals 
have  taught,  the  following  conclusion  of  Ferrier*  is  of  value  to 
the  reader :  ''  With  sucOi  evidence  before  us,  we  can  not  regard 
cas(»s,  in  which,  with  lesions  of  the  i)raefrontal  lobes,  sensation 
or  motion  has  been  affected,  as  other  than  cases  of  caearJstence 
or  of  multiple  lesions,  whether  organic;  or  functional." 

THE  MOTOR   KEGIOXS   OF  THE   CEREBRUM.* 

It  may  now  b(»  i)()sitiv(*ly  stated  that  the  bases  of  the  three 
frontal  convolutions,  the  conrolution.s  which  bound  the  jC^- 

'  Higelow,  "Am.  Jour,  of  Med.  Scieiico.V*  July?  l^^SO;  Hnrlow,  '^RecoTcry  from  the 
Pur'.^age  of  nn  Iron  Bur  through  the  He:ul  " ;  ''  Reports  of  Mafi^.  Med.  Soc./' Boston,  1869. 
«  Op.  cit. 
'  Quoted  l)y  Peter  and  Ferrier. 

*  London  "  Lancet,"  183**. 

»  "  Lesions  du  Centre  Ovale."  1877. 

*  "Pn^fT.  Med.,"  Febniury  and  June,  1876. 
'  "  Clini((ue  Medicale." 

"  **  Local iz:ition  of  Cerebral  Di.«*»'a!*e,"  New  York,  1880. 

'  Micro.'*copie  anatomy  phow.t  that  the  8<)-called  motor  gyri  aiv  rich  in  lai^  oellfl ; 
that  they  alone  contain  the  '*(:iant  celU"  of  Betz  {'*  Central hlatt,"  Nos.  87,  88),  ti*., 
ganglion  cells,  which  in  :<ize  and  number  of  prooesses  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
the  unquestionably  motor  ganglion  cellj)  of  the  anterior  hornK  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
medulla  oblongata.  In  the  motor  convolutions  these  giant  cells  are  found  in  little  dus- 
ters of  thri'e,  five,  or  more,  in  a  r^ection,  imbedded  among  the  large  ganglion  cells  of  the 
third  layer. 
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sure  of  Rolando^  and  the  para-central  lobule^  upon  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  each  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum,  are  distinctly 
motor  in  their  function.  The  distribution  of  the  middle  cere- 
bral artery  to  this  region  gives  to  that  vessel  an  importance 
not  before  appreciated ;  since  it  is  now  known  that  the  four 
or  five  branches  which  are  given  off  from  the  main  artery 
each  nourish  a  separate  area  of  brain  substance,  and  that 
emboli  may  obstruct  either  the  trunk  or  some  of  its  in- 
dividual branches.  It  is  thus  i)ossible  to  explain  how  the 
basal  ganglia  may  still  perform  their  functions  while  other 
parts  supplied  by  some  of  the  cortical  branches  may  be  im- 
paired. 

The  preponderance  of  clinical  testimony  goes  to  show 
that  most  of  the  destructive  lesions  which  are  associated 
during  life  with  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion  are  con- 
fined to  this  motor  area,  although  a  rare  case  is  on  re- 
cord *  where  the  motor  area  was  the  seat  of  cystic  disease, 
and  still  voluntary  motion  remained  unaffected.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  doubt  whether  the  gray  matter  of  the  con- 
volutions was  impaired,  even  in  this  case,  in  spite  of  the 
existing  lesion. 

The  effect  of  extensive  lesions  affecting  the  motor  area 
of  the  monkey  (which  is  commonly  used  for  experiments, 
as  the  nearest  approach  to  the  type  of  mankind)  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  1.  A  hemiplegia,  which  is  at  first 
absolute ;  2.  An  improvement  in  associate,  alternating,  or 
bilateral  movements,  but  no  improvement  in  voluntary  mo- 
tion. 

Respecting  this  point,  I  quote  from  a  late  work  as  fol- 
lows : 

"As  examples  of  the  improvement  which  follows  the  on- 
set of  the  hemiplegia,  the  hand  becomes  more  paralyzed  than 
the  arm,  the  arm  more  than  the  leg,  and  the  lower  facial 
movements  more  than  the  upper;  while  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  afl^ected. 


»1  s 


'  Samt,  "Archiv  fur  Psychiatric,"  1974. 

'  Fcrricr,  **  Localization  of  Cerebral  Disease." 
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In  man  the  hemiplegia  is  usually  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  existing  lesion,'  if  the  motor  area,  the  corpus  striatum, 
or  tlie  anterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule  be  the  seat  of 
disease ;  and  this  paralysis  is  often  accompanied  by  con- 
vulsire  muscular  movements  or  rigidity  of  the  paralyzed 
parts,  in  its  early  stage,  and,  later  on,  by  rigidity  and  inator 
scUrosis.* 

The  researches  of  Pitres'  have  shown  that  the  same  re- 
sults as  those  dependent  upon  a  lesion  of  the  gray  matter  of 
the  (^onvohitions  within  the  motor  area  follow  when  the  lesion 
affe»(^ts  the  white  substance  of  the  brain*  which  intervenes 
betw(»en  the  gi-ay  matter  covering  the  motor  area  and  the  basal 
g:inglia  beneath  them,  and  he  thus  urges  a  system  of  nomen- 
clature of  the  different  portions  of  the  "centrum  ovale'*  by 
means  of  sections  of  the  brain  made  in  certain  regions  so  as  to 
show  Hi)ecial  parts. 

It;  is  by  means  of  these  researches  that  we  are  enabled  to 
(»xplain  those  cases  where  rigidity  or  muscular  spasms  accom- 
pany an  attack  of  hemiplegia,  from  an  effusion  into  the 
Idlrrnl  rr/ifr/cles  of  the  brain ;  and  where  cerebral  soft- 
f Hi II (J  or  haviorrhage^  which  does  not  aflfect  the  gray  mat- 
Wv  of  the  c(mvolutirms  or  the  basal  ganglia,  produces  a  per- 
nijtnent  pandysis  of  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  lesion. 

Wlien  sudden  hemiplegia  occui's,  as  a  result  of  haemor- 
rliag<»  into  uy  traumatism  of  some  portion  of  the  motor  area, 
tlM^  condition  of  i)anilysis  is  liable  to  improve  in  those  re- 
gions of  the  body  where  the  special  motor  center  of  that  part 
remains  unimpaired,  but  the  paralysis  will  usually  remain 
permanent  in  that  part  of  the  body  whose  motor  center  is 
d(»stroyed.  This  fact,  when  properly  interpreted,  may  often 
prove  a  most  valuable  guide  in  diagnosis. 

'  The  fnct  that  all  the  motor  fibers  <]o  not  decussate  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (Flecb- 
Hg)  explains  the  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

'  Sec  later  pages  of  this  volume  for  further  explanation  of  this  jioint  and  its  clinical 
inttTPSt. 

■  "  Lo^dons  du  Centre  Ovale/'  Paris,  1877. 

^  This  portitm  contains  the  fibers  of  the  infcrnaf  copmU  radiating  to  reach  the  motor 
Rgions  of  the  cortex.    (See  Fig.  8.) 
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Special  CerUers  of  Motion. — At  the  base  of  the  first  fron- 
tal convolution,  and  extending  slightly  into  the  second  fron- 


OppOBlU) 

as  in  walking  \%^,K  {around  the  upper  cxtremilf  of  the  QsRure  of  Rolando),  com- 
plex moTcments  oC  the  oppoaitc  1<^  and  &mi,  and  of  the  trunk,  wt  in  twlmmingj 
1,  h,  c,  d  (on  the  postero-parietal  {jnaterlor  central]  convolutiooj,  Indifidual  and 
combined  movementg  of  the  fingers  and  wriat  of  the  opposite  hand  :  prehenaile  morc- 
mentB  ;  0  (at  the  posterior  citremitj  of  the  superinr  frontal  conrolution),  eitenslon 
forward  of  the  opposite  arm  and  hand  ;  S  (on  the  upper  part  of  the  Hntero-parietal 
or  ascending  frontal  [anterior  central]  coDTOlutiou),  supination  and  flexion  of  the 
opposite  fore-arm  ;  1  (on  the  median  portion  of  the  same  convolution),  retraction  and 
elevation  of  the  opposite  angle  of  the  mouth  by  means  of  the  i;goniatic  musclea  ;  8 
(lower  down  on  the  same  convolution),  elevation  of  the  nla  nau  and  upper  lip  with 
depression  of  the  lower  Up,  on  the  opposite  side ;  9,  ID  (at  the  inferior  eitremiCj  of 
the  same  convolulion,  Uroca's  convolution),  opening  of  the  mouth  with  9,  protrusion, 
and  10,  retraction  of  the  tongue — region  of  aphasia,  bilateral  action;  11  (between 
10  and  the  Inferior  extremity  of  the  poatero-parietal  convolution),  retraction  of  the 
opposite  angle  of  the  mouth,  the  head  turned  slightlj  to  one  side  ;  13  (on  the  poste- 
rior portions  of  the  superior  and  middle  frontal  convolutions),  the  eyes  open  widely, 
the  pupils  dilate,  and  the  bead  and  eyes  turn  toward  the  opposite  side ;  18,  IS  (on 
the  supra-mat^nal  lobnle  and  angular  gyrus),  the  eyes  move  toward  Ibe  opposite  side 
with  an  upward  13,  or  downward  IS'  devialion;  the  pupili  i;enerally  contracted  (cen- 
ter of  vision)  \  14  (of  (he  intra-nurginal,  or  superior  [flrst]  tcmpara-sphenoidal  con- 
Toluljon),  pricking  of  the  opposite  ear,  the  head  and  eyes  turn  lo  the  opposite  ^de, 
•ltd  the  pupils  dilate  larf^ly  (center  of  bearing),  Ferrier,  moreovor,  places  the  cen- 
ters of  taste  and  imcll  at  the  extremity  of  the  temporo-sphenoldal  lobe,  and  that  of 
toudi  in  the  gyrus  undnatus  and  hippocampus  major. 
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tal  contolution^  in  the  bmin  of  a  monkey  may  be  located  a 
distinct  center  which  exerts  a  special  influence  upon  the  head 
and  eyes.  Thus,  to  quote  from  Ferrier,  whose  researches 
have  been  remarkable  for  their  originality  and  apparent  accu- 
mcy,  stimulation  of  this  center  causes  ^'elevation  qf  the  eye- 
lids^ dilatation  of  the  pupils^  conjugate  demation  qf  the 
eyes^  and  turning  of  the  head  toward  tTie  opposite  side.^ 
(See  No.  12  in  Fig.  15.) 

That  this  same  center  seems  to  exist  in  the  human  brain  is 
to  be  inferred  from  the  cases  where  a  bilateral  deviation  qf 
the  eyes  has  been  observed,  which,  in  some  cases,  has  also 
been  associated  with  a  lateral  deflection  of  the  head.  This 
subject  has  excited  the  interest  of  Ilughlings- Jackson, '  Priest- 
ley Smith,''  Ferrier,'  and  Charcot,*  and  cases  which  seem  to 
sustain  the  theory  of  an  oculo-motor  function  in  the  frontal 
convolutions  have  been  reported  by  Chouppe,  Landouzy,* 
CaiToU,  Sndth,  and  otliers.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  ex- 
plain these  ocular  symptoms  by  s(mie  association  with  the 
angular  gyrus  (see  page  52),  but  apparently  without  much 
ground. 

The  center  of  motion  for  the  muscles  of  the  livibs  is  not 
yet  as  positively  ascertained  as  the  oculo-motor  center,  al- 
tliough  some  interesting  exi)eriments  have  been  made  to  de- 
cide whetlier  the  corivspondmg  i)<)int  of  the  brain  of  man  is 
analogous,  in  its  ccmtrol  over  the  leg,  to  that  of  the  monkey 
ti-ibe.  As  an  example  of  the  ingenuity  shown  in  research, 
Bourdon*  has  endeavored  to  demonstrate  atrophy  of  certain 
j)arts  of  the  brain  after  amjiutation  of  the  limbs,  and  thus 
indirectly  to  jn'ove  the  normal  use  of  the  i)arts  which  had 
atrophied  from  disuse.  The  use  to  which  the  monkey  puts 
his  tail,  since  it  serves  the  purpose  of  an  additional  hand  in 
some  instances,  renders  the  aj^plication  of  movements  of  that 

'  "Ophthalmology  in  its  Relations  to  General  Mi-iliiino,'*  "Lanct't,*'  1877. 
"  "liilatcral  Deviations  of  the  Eyes/*  "Dinningham  Med.  lieview/*  1875. 
»  Op,  df, 

•  Op.  cit. 

•  "  B16pharont«>so  ccr61)rttlc;'  "  Aroh.  Con.  de  M.'-.l.,"  1S77. 

•  "  Kcchcrehes  cliuiquea  sur  Ics  centres  moteurs,"  Turis,  1877. 
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a  anit  tht  ridurfton  of  artta  of  Iht  nrAral  am. 
(AiKrFei'rier.) 

(on  the  postero- parietal  [superior  parietal]  lobule),  sdvaocc  of  the  opposite  hind- 
limb  as  Id  walking ;  2,  B,  4  (around  tlie  upper  eitr«mit;  of  the  fiasure  of  Rolando), 
complci  movemeats  of  the  opposite  leg  and  arm,  and  of  the  trunk,  as  In  swim- 
ming; a,  b,  t,  d  (oD  the  pD9tero-parictai  [poBterior  central]  conrolution),  indi- 
vidual and  combined  mcTcmuntA  of  tbo  floors  and  wriat  of  the  oppolite  band ;  pre- 
hensile movements ;  fl  (at  the  posterior  eitrcmitj  of  the  superior  frontal  conTolu- 
tlon),  extension  forward  of  the  opposite  arm  and  hand  ;  6  {on  the  upper  part  of 
the  anterO' parietal  or  ascending  frontal  [anterior  central]  conTolution),  suilinatian 
and  fleiioD  of  the  opposite  forearm ;  7  (on  the  median  portion  of  the  same  coo- 
voluUon),  retraction  and  elevation  of  the  opposite  angle  of  the  mouth  by  means  of 
the  lygomatic  muscles;  8  (lower  down  on  the  same  oonrolutton),  eleraiion  of 
the  ala  na^  and  upper  lip  with  depression  of  the  lower  lip,  on  the  opposite  side ;  9, 
10  (at  the  inferior  extremltj  of  the  fame  coaiolution,  Broca'i  conTolution),  open- 
ing of  the  mouth  with  8,  protrusion,  and  10,  retraction  of  the  tongue — regioa  of 
aplioeia,  bilateral  action;  11  (between  10  and  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  pos- 
tero-parietal  convolution),  retraction  of  the  opposite  angle  of  the  mouth,  the  head 
turned  slightly  to  one  side  ;  13  (on  the  posterior  portions  nf  the  superior  and  mid- 
die  frontal  convolutions),  the  eyes  open  widely,  the  pupils  dilate,  and  the  head  and 
eyQ»  turn  (owanl  the  opposite  side  ;  13,  t,1  (on  the  supra-marginal  lobule  and  an- 
gular gyrus),  the  eyes  move  toward  the  opposite  side  wlih  an  upward  13,  or  down- 
ward 13'  deviation — the  pupils  generally  contracted  (center  of  vision) ;  14  (of 
the  infra-marginal,  or  superior  [first]  teuiporo-sphcaoidal  convolution),  pricking  of 
the  opposite  ear,  ihc  head  and  eyes  turn  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  pupils  dilate 
larpely  (center  of  hearing).  Ferricr,  moreover,  places  the  centers  of  taste  and  smell 
at  the  exlrernity  of  the  tempnro-gphenoidal  lobe,  and  that  of  touch  In  the  gyrut  un- 
cinatu*  and  hippocampus  major. 
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organ  to  those  of  man  a  matter  of  apparent  difficulty,  and  the 
center  of  motion  for  the  tail  of  the  monkey  can  hardly  be 
applied  to  the  brain  of  man  without  bringing  comparative 
anatomy  into  prominence. 

Paralysis  of  the  leg,  when  dependent  solely  upon  cerebral 
lesions,  is  seldom  separated  from  a  similar  condition  of  the 
upper  extremity,  altliough  a  few  rare  cases  of  that  character 
are  on  record  ;  but  the  rule  of  Lucas  Championnidre  may  be 
considered  as  approximately  correct,  viz.,  that,  to  expose  the 
center  of  motion  for  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  it  is  necessary 
to  ti'ephine  over  the  upper  extremity  of  the  fissure  of 
Rolando^ 

The  centers  of  motion  for  the  muscles  of  the  d\ff^€rent  re- 
gions of  the  tipper  extremity  occupy  a  much  lar;ger  space 
ujjon  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  than  those  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, as  might  have  been  expected  when  we  consider  the 
amount  of  intelligence  which  the  hand  exhibits.'  Perrier 
has  i)ointed  out  certain  motor  areas  for  the  various  move- 
ments of  extension,  adduction  and  I'etraction,  supination  and 
flexion,  and  centers  for  the  actions  of  the  wrist  and  finger 
muscles.' 

Tlie  close  proximity  of  those  centers  which  control  the/fa- 
cial  and  oral  muscles  to  the  centers  governing  the  motions  of 
Win  hand  possibly  exj^lains  why  movements  of  retraction  of 
tlie  moutli  occur  when  the  hand  is  brought  into  i)owerful 
action  ;  and  also  the  fact  that  paiulysis  of  certain  groui)s  of 
muscles  situated  in  the  upper  extremity  are  commonly  asso- 
rriated  with  some  form  of  facial  paralysis. 

From  a  careful  analysis  of  cases  where  paralysis  of  the  up- 
per extremity  was  confined  to  certain  sets  of  muscles,  the  re- 
sults seem  to  point  to  the  ascending  parietal  and  the  upper 


'  For  the  pur^ical  gtiidc  to  locate  the  situation  of  that  fissure  upon  the  exterior  sur- 
fatre  of  the  nkull  of  a  living  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  8ub:«equent  page  of  this 
dinpter. 

»  Sir  Charles  Bell,  "  The  Human  Hand." 

'  In  pn^ori  ;{9  and  41  of  this  volume,  the  centers  of  Ferrier  are  shotm  in  a  di». 
grammatic  cut,  and  the  special  action  of  each  given  in  the  descriptive  text  which  aocom. 
panics  it. 
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portion  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolutions  of  the  cere- 
brum, as  the  probable  seat  of  disease ;  and  lesions  of  the 
ascending  parietal  convolution  are  found,  both  by  experi- 
mental research  and  by  pathological  deduction,  to  affect 
the  hand  in  particular.  In  further  support  of  this  state- 
ment, the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  brains  of  per- 
sons who  had  suffered  amputation  of  the  hand,  *  or  who 
had  been  characterized  by  a  congenital  absence  of  that 
member,*  show  an  atrophy  of  the  i)art  designated  by  the 
experiments  of  Ferrier  as  the  motor  center  for  its  move- 
ments. 

The  motor  centers  of  ih.^  facial  muscles  occupy  a  region  in 
close  proximity  to  those  of  the  arm  and  hand  ;  and  it  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  to  observe  paralysis  confined 
exclusively  to  the  face,  since  the  muscles  of  some  part  of  the 
upper  extremity  are  generally  affected  simultaneously.  It  may 
be  also  noticed,  with  some  degree  of  practical  interest,  that 
aphasia  is  a  common  associate  of  either  of  these  tyi)es  of  local- 
ized paralysis,  since  the  center  of  Broca  is  liable  to  be  also  in- 
volved from  its  close  relation  to  both  the  centers  of  the  face, 
arm,  and  hand.*  It  is  considered  by  some  authorities  that 
the  absence  of  aphasia,  in  cases  where  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
arm,  or  hand  are  paralyzed,  is  probably  confined  to  lesions 
affecting  only  the  right  side  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  lesions  in  which  aphasia  exists  have  been  considered 
somewhat  at  length  in  previous  pages  of  this  chapter,  but  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  clinical  cases  recorded  have  failed  thus 
far  to  overthrow  the  discovery  of  Broca  *  seems  to  place  it  upon 
a  footing  above  that  of  mere  empirical  generalizaticm.  Cases 
have  been  reported  where  aphasia  has  been  the  result  of  frac- 
ture of  the  left  side  of  the  skull  in  the  region  of  the  frontal 
lobes,'  and  also  where  recovery  of  the  i)ower  of  speech  fol- 

*  Reported  by  Bourdon,  "Centres  motcurs  des  mcmbres."    PariH,  1877. 

•  Gowers,  article  in  "  Brain,'»  1878. 

'  Sec  the  relation  of  the  facial  centcra,  Nos.  7,  8,  11 ,  to  thot<e  of  the  arm  and  hand, 
No«.  4,  6,  6,  a,  h^  r,  d^  and  to  the  oro-lingual  centers,  Nos.  9, 10,  in  Fi{r.  16  of  this  Tolume. 

^  Some  late  observations  apparently  point  to  other  centers,  as  associated  with  speech, 
besides  that  of  Broca.  *  Mac  Cormac,  **  Brain,'*  1877. 
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lowed  the  operation  of  trephining,'  but  it  occurs  most  fre- 
quently as  the  i-esult  of  embolic  obstruction  of  the  middle 
cerebral  arterv  or  of  some  of  its  branches." 

Diagnosis  of  Cortical  Motor  Paralysis. — ^The  effects  of 
lesions  which  involve  the  corpus  striatum  of  either  side,  or 
the  ant  trior  two  thirds  of  the  internal  capsule  of  the  cere- 
brum, ditfer  but  little  fi-om  those  of  lesions  which  are  confined 
to  the  moti>r  aiva  of  the  cei-ebral  convolutions,  since  the  fibers 
which  ai-e  affected  in  either  case  are  the  same.* 

After  the  effects  of  the  shock  of  the  attack  have  passed 
away,  the  muscles  which  are  jxiralyzed  are  usually  those 
which  ai-e  the  most  comjJetely  under  the  control  of  voli' 
tion  :  thus  the  lower  muscles  of  the  face  are  more  affected  than 
those  upon  the  foivhead  or  of  the  eyelids,  since  the  lower 
facial  muscles  are  by  far  the  most  voluntary  ;  the  muscles  of 
the  hand  ai-e  very  markedly  affected,  even  more  than  those  of 
the  anu  ;  and  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity  more  than 
those  of  the  lower.* 

Xo  evidence  of  impaimient  of  sensation  can  be  discovered, 
provided  that  the  posterior  thii-d  of  the  internal  capsule  of 
the  cerebrum  has  escaped  injury.  The  nutrition  of  the  para- 
lyzed muscles  is  apparently  nonnal,  and  their  electric  con- 
tractility is  not  impaiivd. 

-V  tendi^ncy  toward  rif/idiff/  ot  the  paralyzed  muscles  de- 
velops, later  on  in  the  disease,  which  has  been  variously  ex- 
l>lained  by  some  authoi's  iChanH)t,  Bastian,  and  Bouchard)  as 
the  result  of  a  progress  ire  ^^clerosis^  which  des<*ends  along  the 
motor  tra(*t  of  the  pons  Vai-olii,  crus  cei'ebri,  medulla,  and 
the  si)inal  coixl :  while  the  researches  of  llughlings- Jackson  * 

*  Torrillon  anil  Pnmst,  *'  Acad,  do  MtMlioino,'*  1S7«*». 

'  Seo  rosea rclu':*  of  Meissnor,  Charoot,  Vulpian,  Soptnn,  nortin,  ami  others. 
'  Forrior,  ojt,  clt.    The  reader  U  referred  to  Fi<;.  8  of  thL^  volume,  in  explanation  of 
thi:»  statenu-nt. 

*  Pathol o^ic;i I  anatomy  (n»eont  ea^es)  demonstrntos :  1,  that  drstnictive  lesions  of  the 
motor  n'jrions  of  the  i-ortox  (and  of  the  para-ei'ntral  lobule)  protluee  do.<eendinp  degenom- 
tion  thn>u^hout  the  lUreet  oerehral  motor  tmet,  extondin!;  into  the  lateral  e<»lumn8  of  the 
ppindl  eonl ;  and  2,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  corresp<mdemH'  between  eertain  localized 
spasmodic  and  paralytie  symptoms  obsen'ed  dunn^  life  and  lesions  iriiiatiug  or  dc»troT- 
ing  certain  definite  ^potis  in  the  motor  zone  of  the  cortex. 

*  '*  Medical  Examiner,"  April,  1877. 
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warrants  him  in  discarding  this  explanation  and  attributing 
it  to  an  unimpeded  cerebellar  influence^  which  is  no  longer 
controlled  by  the  cerebrum.  Both  of  these  hypotheses  are, 
however,  discarded  by  Duret,*  who  considers  the  rigidity 
to  be  the  result  of  simple  reflex  irritation.  It  will  in  no 
way  add  to  the  practicability  of  the  matter  contained  here 
to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  relative  demerits  of  these 
theories,  since  those  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  Fer- 
rier's  work  on  the  *' Localization  of  Cerebral  Disease"  and 
many  of  the  advanced  works  upon  the  pathology  of  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system  to  contain  all  the  desired  infor- 
mation. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  signs  of  paralysis  dei)endent  upon 
a  lesion  of  the  cortex  is  the  fact  that  the  condition  is  not  one 
of  complete  hemiplegia,  but  rather  of  monoplegia^  in  which 
special  groups  of  muscles  only  are  deprived  of  voluntary 
motion :  thus,  the  arm  and  leg  may  be  affected  together ;  again, 
the  arm,  hand,  and  face  ;  the  arm  alone  ;  the  leg  alone ;  cer- 
tain movements  only  of  either  extremity ;  and  all  other  possi- 
ble combinations.  Paralysis  due  to  lesions  of  the  cortex  may 
often  be  transitory,  if  the  lesion  be  slight  and  superficial ;  or 
it  may  be  permanent,  if  deep  and  impinging  upon  the  medulla. 
It  is,  furthermore,  frequently  associated  with  rigidity  in  its 
early  stages^  which  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  central  cerebral 
disease. 

In  attacks  of  paralysis  due  to  suddenly  develoi)ed  lesions 
of  the  cortex,  conscioiisness  is  less  frequently  lost  than  in 
similar  lesions  of  the  central  ganglia,  and  pain  of  a  local  char- 
acter within  the  head  is  often  either  complained  of  by  the  pa- 
tient spontaneously  with  the  attack,  or  it  may  be  sometimes 
elicited  by  percussion  over  the  seat  of  the  exciting  lesion. 
The  loss  of  consciousness  which  generally  accompanies  any 
sudden  lesion  of  the  central  ganglia  is  explained  by  Bu- 
ret'as  due  to  a  rapid  displacement  of  the  cerehro-spinal 
fluids  which  in  turn  creates  a  general  disturbance  of  the  cir- 

»"  Brain,"  Part  I,  1877. 

•  "TraumaUsmes  c^rcbraux,"  Th^ac,  1878;  "  Archiv.  de  Physiologic,"  1875. 
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culation  of  the  cerebrum,  since  this  fluid  serves  to  establish 
II  uiiifomiity  of  pressure  throughout  the  brain. 

l^Vrrier '  thus  briefly  summarizes  the  results  of  clinical  ob- 
servjitiou  bearing  upon  the  diagnosis  of  paralysis  dei)endent 
iijxm  destructive  lesions  of  the  cortex:  "  While  we  can  not 
be  quite  certain  of  the  position  or  extent  of  a  cortical  lesion 
causing  a  sudden  and  comi)lete  hemiplegia^  we  may  take  a 
monoplvijla  of  tlie  leg,  or  of  the  aim  and  leg,  as  an  indication 
nf  a  lesion  of  the  upi)er  extremity  of  the  ascending  convolu- 
tions <'1<)S(^  to  the  longitudinal  fissure;  brachial  monoplegia^ 
as  a  sign  of  a  lesion  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ascending  fron- 
tal convolution,  or,  if  the  paralysis  affect  the  hand  moiv 
l)articularly,  of  the  ascending  i)arietal  convolution  ;  brnchio- 
/(trial  inonoplegia,  as  indicating  a  lesion  of  the  mid-£ronto- 
pari(^tal  region;  \y\n\e  facial  and  lingual  monoplefftaj  or  this 
combined  with  ai)hasia,  indicates  a  lesion  of  the  lower  part  of 
the.  ascending  frontal  convolution  where  the  third  frontal 
joins  with  it/' ' 

Irrilatin*.  JjVfiions  of  the  Motor  Area, — It  is  a  well-recpg- 
ni/<Ml  fact  in  <'linical  experience  that  certain  symptoms,  which 
arc  cliiclly  of  a  <M>nvulsiv(»  type,  are  dependent  ui)on  conditions 
wlii<'li  <Tcate  sinii)ly  irritation  of  certain  i)ortions  of  the  cere- 
bnnn,  without  any  actual  destruction  of  the  gray  or  white 
rnattrr.  Among  the  various  conditicms  which  are  especially 
li:iMe  to  pro(bic(»  such  local  imtation  may  be  mentioned 
sy|>liilitic  mc^ningo-encephalitis,  simple  inflammation  of  the 
Hiime  clijira<*ter,  dei>osit  of  tubercle,  superficial  cysts  or  tu- 
mors of  a  moii^  solid  character,  spicule  of  bone,  cicatrices 
from  woun<ls  of  i)revious  (Lite,  suppuration  from  caries  and 
necrosis,  i^iv. 

In  the  yt^ar  18()7,'  and  still  later,  in  the  year  1871,*  the 
general  stat(»nient  by  which  the  clinical  diagnosis  of  the  situa- 
tion of  irritative  lesions  of  the  cerebrum  might  be  assisted  was 

•  np.  rit. 

'  Till*  pltito  Hhowin^  the  motor  ccntcra  will  tend  to  explain  these  deductions, 
piiffi-  'Mi  of  this  vdluine. 

'  "  St.  ]{nrthol()iiit>w'M  Uospital  Reports." 

*  "  Mi-dico-Chir.  Truns." 
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advanced  by  Callender,  "that  convulsive  attacks  were  most 
commonly  associated  with  superficial  lesions  of  the  cortex  sit- 
uated in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  middle  meningeal  ar- 
tery. "  Ferrier,  however,  concludes,  as  the  result  of  his  exten- 
sive facilities  for  observation,  that,  while  this  may  be  useful  as 
a  general  rule,  still  any  portion  of  the  cortex  of  the  hemi- 
sphere may  result  in  convulsions  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body,  and  he  adds  the  statement  that  the  seat  of  an  irritative 
lesion  can  be  less  accurately  determined  than  one  of  a  destruc- 
tive character,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  ex- 
tent of  the  zone  in  which  vital  irritation  concentrates  itself. 

Hughlings- Jackson  *  has  contributed  much  to  the  pathology 
of  those  conditions  of  the  cortex,  produced  by  irritation,  which 
manifest  themselves  in  the  form  of  convulsions.  So  great  a 
prominence  did  syphilis  have  as  one  of  the  exciting  causes  of 
such  irritation  that  the  term  "Jacksonian  epilepsy^  is  now 
often  used  as  synonymous  with  the  convulsions  met  with  in 
that  disease.  The  theory  which  this  author  advances  to  ex- 
plain these  convulsive  attacks  is  as  follows :  That  irritation 
of  the  cortex  tends  toward  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  ner- 
vous energy,  so  that  the  affected  part  is  under  a  state  of  high 
tension,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  this  irritated  portion 
discharges  itself  in  a  sudden  and  explosive  manner,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  subsequent  exhaustion  of  its  powers ;  hence  a  con- 
vulsion, and  often  some  tyi)e  of  monoplegia  following  it. 

The  convulsions  dependent  upon  irritation  of  the  cortex 
may  assume  all  of  the  different  varieties  produced  by  de- 
structive lesions  of  the  motor  area,  and  may  even  result  in 
paralysis ;  thus  the  leg  may  alone  be  affected  with  spasm, 
the  arm  alone,  the  arm  and  hand  together,  and  the  face  alone, 
or  in  connection  with  the  upper  extremity. 

It  may  often  assist  in  the  localization  of  a  lesion,  which  is 
creating  the  irritation  of  the  cortex,  to  note  carefully  the  mus- 
cles affected  at  the  onset  of  the  convulsion,  since  they  may 
enable  the  observer,  through  a  knowledge  of  the  motor  cen- 
ters, to  trace  the  seat  of  the  region  within  the  cortex  which 

>  Op.  cU.    Also  see  **  Medical  Ttmea  and  Gazette,"  1876. 
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first  exhibited  a  tendency  to  explosive  dischai^e  of  its  neir- 
oiis  energy. 

THE  SENSORY  REGIONS  OF  THE  CEREBRUliL 

The  temporo-sphenoidal  and  occipital  lobes  of  the  cerebrum 
are  now  accepted  by  most  authors  as  the  only  i>ortions  which 
can  appreciate  the  perception  of  sensory  impressions.  This 
fact  seems  to  be  demonstrated  not  only  by  experimental  in- 
vestigation upon  animals,  but  also  by  clinical  observation, 
with  as  great  a  degi'ee  of  certainty  as  previous  facts  which 
liave  been  mentioned  regarding  the  function  of  the  frontal 
region  and  the  motor  area. 

It  lias  been  detennined,  with  some  approach  to  jKJsitive- 
ness  of  statement,  that  the  posterior  fibers  of  the  crus  are 
tlie  principal  means  of  transmission  of  sensory  impressions 
from  tlie  p(»ripliery  of  the  body  to  the  cerebrum,  and  the 
researches  of  Meynert  liave  done  much  to  demonstrate  that 
th(\se  fibers  are  connected  with  the  portions  of  the  cortex 
wlii(»li  liave  been  designated  as  the  regions  chiefly  associated 
with  sensory  percei)tion. 

I)un?t,*  W^j'ssiere,'  and  Raymond  have  shown  by  experi- 
nu.^nt  that,  wlu»n  that  part  of  the  internal  capsule  which  is 
situated  between  the  lenticular  nucleus  ^nH  the  optic  thala- 
Vfus  is  divided,  a  loss  of  sensaticm  is  exi:)erienced  in  the  oppo- 
sit(^  sich.i  of  the  body,  but  that,  in  some  instances,  some  degree 
of  motor  i)aralysis  is  also  produ(*ed.  On  the  other  hand, 
tli<*s(»  sam(^  observer  have  found  that  section  of  the  anterior 
two  thirds  of  the  internal  capsule  produces  a  distinct  motor 
])aralysis,  with  no  effect  upon  the  function  of  sensoiy  percep- 
tion of  the  ])arts  i)aralyzed,  save  in  a  few  instances,  where 
such  a  result  of  a  fleeting  character  was  detected. 

That  these  deductions  are  fully  sustained  by  clinical  facts, 
as  ft;r  as  the  motor  nerves  ure  concerned,  the  statements  of 
preceding  i)ages  seem  to  clearly  prove,  and  the  collected  cases 

'  Op.  lit. 

*  *'  Sur  rh^mianesth^sic  de  cause  c^rdbralc/*  1874. 
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reported  by  Charcot/  Pitres,'  Turck/  and  others,  present  a 
large  mass  of  evidence  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  lesions 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule  are  indicated  by 
hemi-ansesthesia  on  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the 
lesion.  In  such  cases,  tactile  sensation  is  destroyed  to  the 
median  line  not  only  in  the  trunk,  but  also  upon  the  face ; 
pain  and  the  sensation  of  heat  are  likewise  abolished  ;  but  the 
contractility  of  muscles  under  the  electric  current  is  not  im- 
paired or  lost.  If  we  examine  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
eye,  nose,  or  mouth,  the  same  condition  of  destroyed  sensi- 
bility will  be  detected,  but  the  viscera  remain  sensitive. 
Furthermore,  taste,  smell,  and  hearing  are  usually  rendered 
deficient,  and,  in  some  cases,  are  entirely  abolished,  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  lesion ;  and  the  special  sense  of  sight  is 
affected  in  a  variety  of  ways,  which  will  be  described  in 
detail. 

In  the  admirable  work  of  Charcot,  *  a  diagram  is  given  to 
illustrate  the  effect  of  pressure  upon  the  optic  tract,  the  com- 
missure, and  the  optic  nerve  itself,  which  I  shall  use  in  the 
discussion  of  the  value  of  the  optic  nerve  as  a  guide  in  diag- 
nosis later  in  this  course ; '  but  the  clinical  facts  afforded  by 
lesions  within  the  internal  capsule  fail  to  support  similar  re- 
sults as  the  effect  of  intra-cerebral  pressure.  Thus,  in  lesions 
of  the  internal  capsule,  blindness  of  the  lateral  half  of  both 
retinae  {hemianopsia)^  as  one  would  expect  to  find,  does  not 
exist ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  condition  of  amblyopia  results, 
which  is  characterized  by  a  marked  contraction  of  the  field 
of  vision,  and  especially  so  as  regards  the  i)erception  of  color. 
By  consulting  the  diagram  given  you  in  the  description  of 
the  optic  nerve,*  you  will  perceive  that  the  field  for  blue  tints 
is  the  largest,  and  that  red  is  next  in  point  of  size,  while 


*  **  Lemons  sur  Ics  maladies  du  systdme  nerreux." 

*  "  Lesions  du  Centre  Ovale." 

'  Sec  Orasset,  **  Localizations  dans  Ics  maladies  c6r6bra1cs/^  1S78. 

*  Op.  dt. 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  diagrammatic  cut  and  its  descriptiTc  text  in  the  lecture 
upon  the  optic  nerve. 

*  See  page  of  this  volume  containing  a  diagram  by  Uirscliberg. 
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given  comes  last.*  Xow,  in  lesions  of  the  internal  capsnle, 
the  perception  of  these  colors  is  impaired  in  the  relative  pro- 
p^trrion  of  the  size  of  the  field,  and  thus  green  may  be  en- 
tirely k>st,  while  the  \ision  of  red  or  blue  may  still  remain. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Landolt/  who  has  done  much  to 
develop  this  special  field  of  investigation,  that  the  impairment 
of  vision  from  intra-cerebral  causes  is  not  altogether  confined 
to  one  side,  but  that  the  eye  upon  the  same  side  as  the  lesion 
is  somewhat  affected,  and  rendered  i)artia]Iy  anesthetic. 

If  we  examine  the  eyes  so  affected,  we  can  not  discover 
by  the  ophthalmoscoi>e  any  organic  disease  or  evidences  of 
degeneration  of  either  the  optic  nerve  or  the  retina,  provided 
that  the  examination  is  made  early,  before  any  late  results  of 
the  blind  condition  of  the  eye  manifest  themselves  as  the 
effect  of  disuse.' 

As  has  l>een  ]>ef<;»re  stated,  the  condition  of  amblyopia  and 
the  absence  of  hemianopsia  are  in  opposition  to  what  the  ef- 
fects of  pi-essure  uj^on  the  optic  tracts  would  seem  to  suggest, 
but  we  still  have  a  clinical  fact  to  explain,  viz.,  that  hemi- 
anopsia does  sometimes  occur  with  attacks  of  hemiplegia. 
Ferrier  states  positively  that,  in  such  cases  as  these,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  lesion  must  l>e  either  situated  below  the 
cerebral  cortex,  or  exert  its  influence  below  the  cortex,  in 
case  it  l>e  contained  within  it.    The  angular  gyms,*  which  is 
now  considered  as  the  probiible  center  of  vision,  does  not 
seem  to  exert  any  influence  upon  the  motor  apparatus,  as  is 
shown  bv  its  destruction  in  animals. 

The  Occipital  Lobes  of  the  cerebrum  liave  been  stated  to 
l>e  proi)erly  included  among  tlie  sensory  regions  of  the  cortex. 
Experiments  of  section,  or  even  of  comj^lete  removal  of  these 
lobes  of  one  or  both  sides,  however,  fail  to  show  any  effect 


'  Violet  has  a  still  9n>a11er  field,  but  it  is  not  shown  upon  the  chart. 

»  '•  U  France  Medicale,"  1877. 

'  Anv  intcr-cranial  lesion  which  acta  in  such  a  way  as  to  innrtw  the  intra^eramial 
preitmre  may  produce  (in  addition  to  other  symptoms)  the  condition  known  as  " choked 
di!ik/*  or  a  neuro-retinitis. 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  lecture  on  the  optic  nerrc  for  further  information  apon 
this  point. 
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upou  sensory  or  motor  functions.  So  negative,  indeed,  arc 
these  results  that  no  disturbance  of  taste,  hearing,  touch, 
smell,  or  sight  *  has  been  positively  produced.  It  is  from  the 
absence  of  positive  experimental  deduction  as  to  these  lobes 
that  the  distribution  of  the  decussating  fibers  of  the  optic 
tracts  to  the  occipital  lobes  may  be  yet  considered  as  ques- 
tionable, although  such  an  anatomical  distribution  is  stated, 
by  many  late  authors,'  to  be  capable  of  verification. 

Certain  clinical  facts,  however,  seem  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  the  occipital  lobes  are  associated  with  more  apparent 
mental  derangement  than  the  frontal  or  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobes,  in  case  they  be  the  seat  of  disease,  and  the  conclusion 
of  Ferrier'is  thus  stated,  as  an  hypothesis:  " The  occipital 
lobes  are  specially  related  to  the  visceral  sensibilities,  and  are 
the  anatomical  sub-strata  of  the  correlative  feelings  which 
form  a  large  portion  of  our  personality  and  subjectivity."  It 
is  claimed  by  Hughlings- Jackson  that  irritative  lesions  of  the 
occipital  lobes  give  rise  to  colored  perception  of  objects  and 
other  ocular  spectra,  and  he  further  states  that  such  evidences 
of  defective  perception  are  more  common  when  the  lesion 
aflfects  the  right  side. 

The  Temporo-sphenoidal  Lobes  are  situated  between  the 
motor  area,  in  front,  and  the  occipital  lobe,  behind.  The  fol- 
lowing deductions  have  been  drawn,  by  experimental  re- 
search, as  to  the  special  functions  of  this  lobe  and  some  of 
the  adjoining  convolutions,  which  will  require  separate  con- 
sideration : 

The  apparent  connection  of  this  region  with  the  special 
sense  of  vision  has  been  noticed  by  Hitzig,  Goltz,  and  McKen- 
drick,  the  two  former  of  whom  confined  their  experiments  to 
the  dog  species,  while  the  latter  ofterated  exclusively  upon 
pigeons.  Ferrier,*  however,  from  a  belief  that  other  functions 
could  be  demonstrated  as  pertaining  to  this  locality,  and  from 

'  Munk  claims  to  have  positivelj  proFed  an  association  of  the  occipital  lobe  with  yis- 
ion,  bat  his  experiments  have  not,  as  jet,  been  fullj  substantiated. 

*  Researches  of  Ferrier,  Yeo,  Dalton,  and  others. 

*  **  Localization  of  Cerebral  Disease.'' 

*  Op.  €f(.  ;  Ferrier  and  Yeo,  "  Brain,"  1880 ;  Exner,  "  Brain,"  October,  1880. 
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disbelief  in  the  method  pursued  by  Goltz,'  as  adapted  to  the 
i^equirements  of  experimental  research  conceming  the  func- 
tions of  limited  areas  of  the  cortex,  made  a  series  of  experi- 
ments upon  the  bmins  of  monkeys,  and  claims  to  have  estab- 
lished some  new  points  of  physiological  interest,  and,  possibly, 
of  practical  value  in  cerebral  localization. 

Tiie  conclusions  which  were  drawn  as  the  results  of  the 
labors  of  this  learned  and  original  investigator  may  be  thus 
summarized : 

1.  In  the  angxilar  gyrus  ^  is  situated  a  center,  which 
causes,  (m  electric  irritation,  ceitain  movements  of  the  eyes^ 
pupils,  and  Jtead^  but  whose  destniction  creates  no  evidence 
of  motor  i)aralysis  in  the  muscles  of  either  the  eye,  its  lids,  or 
the  pupil.  Unilateral  destruction,  however,  of  this  center 
causes  blindness  of  the  opposite  eye,  which  proves  but  tem- 
porary ;  while  the  destruction  of  both  sides  causes  a  perma- 
nent loss  of  sifpit  in  l)()th  eyes.*  It  thus  appears  that  the 
center  of  either  side  is,  to  some  extent,  connected  with  both 
eves. 

2.  In  the  siijyerior  UmporO'Splienoidal  convolntion*  is 
found  to  exist  a  center  which,  under  galvanic  stimulation, 
creates  a  twitching  of  the  opposite  ear  and  a  modification  in 
7te(tring  of  the  opi)osite  side,  but  which  it  was  found  difficult 
to  fully  as(*ei1:ain  (m  account  of  the  animal  not  being  able  to 
exhibit  ai)i)reciation  of  modiiication  of  that  special  sense.  As 
in  the  piv(*eding  center,  destnic^tion  of  this  convolution,  upon 
one  side,  caused  some  abnonnality  of  hearing;  and,  when 
hotJt  sides  were  destroyed^  the  animal  became  totally  dettfy 
but  no  motor  i)ai'alysis  could  be  discovered  in  either  case. 

3.  In  the  loioer  extremity  of  the  lobe  pi-eviously  desig- 
nated, a  center  was  found  which  seemed  to  exert  an  influence 
upon  the  special  snise  of  ^mell^  and  also  motions  of  the  nos- 

'  That  of  troi»liinmir  over  the  spot  selected  for  investigation,  and  washing  away  the 
brain  bv  a  forcible  8treani  of  water. 

"^  Ro^rions  marked  lo  in  Fig.  15  of  this  volume. 

•  The  expc»rinients  of  Munk,  Lueiani,  Taniburini,  Fcrricr,  Yen,  Dalton,  and  others,  upon 
these  centers  leave  the  field,  as  yet,  a  matter  for  further  invest i^rat ion. 

*  See  diagrammatic  cut  on  page  3l>  of  thid  volume;  regions  marked  14. 
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tril  and  head  which  indicated  excitation  of  that  sense.  In 
the  regions  adjacent  to  this  convolution  the  special  sense  of 
taste  became  affected  when  destroyed ;  and,  when  the  convo- 
lation  and  the  adjacent  region  were  destroyed,  npon  both 
sides,  taste  and  smell  were  utterly  lost.  In  regard  also  to 
these  two  centers,  unilateral  destraction  created  the  most 
marked  effects  upon  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion,  while 
a  bilateral  destruction  abolished  the  sense  altogether. 

4.  In  the  region  of  the  hvppocampus  some  evidence  was 
given  of  the  control  over  tactile  sensatioTit  but  the  situation 


Fio.  \1. — A<liagr<mUluttniHngtheeoariie«fnenitimpmttaintheetr^>rvm.  (After  DoddB.) 

A,  the  molnr  Ttgima  of  the  cerebral  cort«i,  TeprcKDied  bj  •rrow.heacia  ;  It,  the  tentory 

rryioru  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  rppresenl^l  by  circles;  C,  commlsaural  fibera,  con- 

nectiDg  the  two  r^oiis  of  the  cortex  (probable,  but  not  posilivclj  clemoDstrated) ; 

D,  lentary  nrrvt  JUiert,  the  arrow  showing  [he  etnlripeliU  JirectioD  of  the  Impulic ; 

E,  motor  nrrvt  fibm,  the  arrow  showlog  the  emlrifug'd  direction  of  the  impulse ; 
C.  S,  "mrpu*  tlriattim'''  (the  proltable  motor  ganglioa  at  the  base  of  the  cerebruni); 

0.  T,  "  opiic  thalamiu  "  (the  protiabie  tnitorg  pnnglion  at  the  baiie  of  the  cerebrum) ; 

1,  a  few  MiMM-y  j!i<D,  poBiibl;  connected  with  the  "corpus  slrialuiD";  S,  a  few 
tnctoT fibtrt,  poBsiblj  connected  with  the  "  opilo  tbalamuB." 


of  the  part  rendered  experiment  upon  it  difBcnlt,  and  some- 
what less  positive  than  those  upon  the  areas  previously  dis- 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  conclasions  of  this  author  as 
to  the  situation  of  tliese  special  centers  in  the  sensory  regions 
of  the  cerebrum  should  not  be  as  i)ositively  sustained  by  clin- 
ical and  pathological  facts  as  were  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  experimental  research  upon  the  motor  area  of  the  brain 
of  the  mcjnkey  tribe.  Ferrier  endeavors  to  explain  the  dis- 
crei)ancy  between  the  facts  obtained  by  experiment  and  those 
afforded  by  disease  of  the  same  regions  in  the  human  brain, 
by  the  hypotliesis  that  the  special  senses  may  be  governed 
by  a  bilateral  ratlier  than  a  unilateral  impulse,  as  the  ex- 
perimental facts  pertaining  to  the  special  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing  seem  to  warrant,  and  this  has  not,  as  yet,  been  dis- 
proved, since  all  of  the  cases  recorded  have  been  of  a  uni- 
lateral character. 

To  wliat  extent  these  physiological  subdivisions  of  the 
sensory  area  of  tlie  cerebrum  may  be  regarded  as  of  prac- 
tical utility  in  diagnosis  can  hardly  be  determined,  as  the 
lield  is  still  a  new  one,  and  the  collection  of  clinical  and 
l)athological  records  is  insufficient  for  a  basis  of  positive  de- 
duction. 


THE  CORPUS  STPwIATUM  AND  OPTIC  THALAMUS. 

Tliese  tAvo  bodies,  which  are  called  the  "basal  ganglia" 
of  each  cerebral  hemisphere,  are  undoubtedly  a  means  of 
communication  between  the  gray  matter  of  the  convolutions 
and  the  fibers  of  the  crura  cerebri.  While  it  can  not  be  de- 
nied that  some  of  the  fibers  of  the  internal  capsule  are  in  no 
way  connected  with  these  ganglia,  and  that  a  portion  of  the 
fil)ers  which  pass  through  them  on  the  way  to  the  convola- 
tions  are  apparently  independent  of  the  ner\^e  cells  of  these 
ganglia,  still  the  gi'eater  proportion  of  the  peduncvZar  fibers 
of  the  ceR»brum  are  undoubtedly  indirectly  connected  with 
the  gi'ay  matter  of  the  convolutions,  ])eing  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  ner\'e  cells  of  whichever  of  the  bsisal  ganglia 
they  are  obliged  to  pass  through,  in  oi-der  to  reach  the  ex- 
terior portions  of  the  hemispheres. 


THE  BASAL   6AN0L/A. 

It  is  thus  affirmed,  by  many  of  our  later  physiologists,  tliat 
these  ganglia  act  in  the  capacity  of  middle-men  Iwtween  the 
gray  matter  of  the  convolntions  and  the  rest  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  brain,  and  that  they  exercise  an  important  intlu- 
ence  in  mediating  between  the  psychical  ojwrations  of  the  cor- 
t*-s  and  the  moto-sensory  functions  of  the  remaining  parts, 


Via.  \\i.—0,.-pora  Xriata.  (&ippey.) 
1.  flfth  ventricle;  !,  iho  ivo  ttmiiuc  of  tin;  septum  luciduDi  meeting  tn  fVontof  the  flflli 
Tontrido;  3,  htppiioiiiiptM  minor;  1,  poMerlor  por^n  of  Ihc  corpus  cnlloauiu;  fl, 
middle  porllotiurttiDfornU;  tf,  postcrinr  pillarof  the  fornix ;  7,  lilpiM>rftmpiis  inujur: 
8,  omitwmUcollalerali*;  0,  launl  portioDs  of  tlit^  Tumiii  10,  diorold  plexui;  II. 
ttrni*  lemicircuUrii  \  1%  corpua  strittum. 

Fnmi  the  statement  in  previons  lectures  of  the  experimen- 
tal ami  clinical  dptliictions  as  to  the  various  portions  of  the 
cortex,  we  may  l)e  able  now  to  use  with  jiroJit  the  tito  axiomn 
which  Foster.'  in  his  work  ujKin  physiology,  lays  down  as  to 
the  genenil  plan  of  action  of  the  brain  in  all  its  different  parts. 
Thus,  he  Hays:  "The  preceding  discussions  enable  us  to  lay 
down  two  broad  propositions ; 

'  Jlicb.  Ftatcr, "  A  Ti'it-Buuk  of  I'ht-ii.ilosj.''     I^odon,  1878. 
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-:.  Tne  f::z:c:ion5  of  rh-*  cesrelwal  conrolntioiis  are  emi- 
"   ^  V  i  V'  '  *"  '''^ ^  E^inire :  rhese  parts  intCTrene  only  in  those 
.:  :>rrir:  US  :  f  :iir  nrrroTis  sysr«i  in  which  an  intelligent  con- 
v-V   -«   --?^  iLni  r'..7r?'.>"i  I^y  s*  parr. 

••  -2.  r-r  Linirr  riirrs  of  the  brain,  viz.,  the  corpora  quad- 
mrti  *>rr*r^  r:.  to!i<  VaroliL  cerebelliun.  and  mednlla 
^  cTirci^le  by  rhemselves  of  carrying  into  execu- 
:::n  -    y^^jr  .  ..  v    r.f*.  the  cooidination  of  which  implies 

vrry  .  vnsideraV  :e  t-IaK-rarloii  of  afferent  impulses :  and  thev 

• 

•  liiL  in  :Le  oas:'  \.i  animals,  even  do  this  with  the  total  ab- 
>^n'>f  •-•f  :Le  oerv-bnil  hemispheres,  corpora  striata,  and  optic 
Tliiilanii." 

T!;e  hyj-orbe>:>.  which  was  long  since  advanced  bv  Car- 
jr-nrer'  and  :ilso   by  Tci«ld/  that   the  corpus    striatum  is 
c:i!lr».i  in:-.!  aorivn  in  the  doA\Ti^*ard  transmission  of  motor 
i  r^T'SrA^  lo  the  opp-osite  side  of  the  body,  and   that  the 
ojar  thaliimus  was  rhe  center  of  elaboration  and  transmission 
u}'wai\l  of  -^tnsorii  i.rtprtS'Sions.  seems  to  be  accepted  as 
1  rovrn  by  some  author?,  while  others  are  inclined  to  legaid 
it.  in  the  light  of  imjvrfect  evi.lence,  as  a  pleasing  but  specu- 
lative tluH^ry.     The  distrilnition  of  the  libers  of  the   crus 
ivrebii  ceitainly  jx^tnts  sti-onirly  to  the  corpus  striatum  as  a 
.iinti.r  irandion.  and  to  the  optic  thalamus  as  one  destined  to 
I'lvside  over  s*  nsor^i  impulses. 

Tlie  results  of  exi^rimental  investigation  as  to  the  corpora 
striata '  can  hardly  l>e  said  to  warrant  any  ix)sitive  deductions. 
In  some  instances,  the  entire  removal  of  these  ganglia  resulted 
in  no  loss  of  either  sensation  or  motion,  although  it  is  a  well- 
re'coirnized  clini<*al  fact  that  hopmorrhage  into  this  ganglion 
causes  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side.*  It  would  seem  also 
that  convulsions  are  more  frequently  produced  by  lesions  con- 
lined  to  the  corix)ra  striata  than  when  affecting  the  optic  tha- 

»  W.  n.  Carpenter,  **  Principles  of  Human  Phyriologr.*' 

-  TihM  and  Bowman/' Phy*iolo{:ical  Anatomy." 

'  The  corpus  striatum  of  each  hcmupberc  taken  collcctirely ;  hence  the  plural  tenal- 
n:ition. 

*  Probably  the  preii?ure  created  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  internal  capnUe  czpUiot 
thcH*  phenomena.    (Sec  llg.  8.) 
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lami,  and  these  convulsive  movements  are  generally  crossed, 
like  the  paralysis  of  motion,  in  case  of  hsemorrhage.  Both  Fer- 
rier '  and  Burdon- Sanderson  *  found  that  galvanic  stimulation 
of  the  corpus  striatum  could  be  made  to  produce  convulsive 
movements,  and  occasionally  a  condition  of  complete  pleuros- 
thotonos  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  two  portions  of  the  corpus  striatum  which  are  now 
recognized,  viz.,  the  ventricular  portion*  and  the  lenticular 
nucleus,  have  both  been  the  subject  of  special  investigation 
by  Nothnagel ;  *  but,  while  neither  seemed  to  be  concerned  in 
the  x>erception  of  sensory  impressions,  nothing  of  a  positive 
character  as  regards  the  functions  of  the  two  portions  was 
proven,  although  the  ventricular  portion  seemed  to  show  less 
effect  upon  voluntary  motion  than  the  lenticular  nucleus, 
when  both  sides  were  destroyed. 

The  optic  thalami  were  once  supposed  to  be  the  chief  gan- 
glia of  vision,  but  that  this  is  an  error  investigation  seems  to 
have  partly  proven.  Longet'  has  succeeded  in  destroying 
them  upon  the  two  sides,  and  has  been  unable  to  note  any 
impairment  in  vision  or  influence  upon  the  movements  of  the 
pupil ;  but  Lusanna  and  Lemoigne  *  state  that  blindness  of 
the  opposite  eye  followed  destruction  of  the  ganglion  upon 
one  side  only. 

Cases  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  throw  but  little  light  ui)on 
the  function  of  these  ganglia,  since  the  destruction  of  brain 
tissue  is  seldom,  if  ever,  confined  to  these  ganglia  only,  and, 
in  those  cases  where  its  limits  were  nearly  confined  to  this 
region,  paralysis  of  sensation  of  the  opposite  half  of  the  body 
has  been  noticed  without  actual  loss  of  motion  ui)on  that 
side,  although  the  movements  may  have  been  somewhat  en- 
feebled.' 

>  "Functions  of  the  Brain,"  New  York,  1879. 

•"Proc  Roy.  Soc.,"  1876. 

'  Another  name  for  the  "  caudate  nucleus  "  of  the  corpus  striatum. 

*  Virchow*8  **  Archiv,"  1873.    This  observer  used  injections  of  chromic  acid  into  the 
lenticular  nucleus,  and  destroyed  the  caudate  nucleus  by  means  of  a  special  instrument. 

•"Traitdde  Physiologic." 

•  "  Fistologia  die  Centri  Nenrosi  Encefalici,"  1871. 
'  Brown-Sdquard,  "  Archiv.  de  Physiol.,"  1877. 
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THE  COR  POP.  A  QUADRIGEMIXA, 

The  oxivriineiiTs  of  Adamiik,'  by  which  he  endeavored  to 
juovo  the  existence  of  a  center  or  a  colleorion  of  centers  in  the 
nates  whosi^  function  was  to  control  the  movements  of  the 
eyeball,  will  be  consiJeretl  in  connection  with  the  motor  oculi 
n«*ivt\'  They  sivni  to  Iv  substantiated  in  great  measure  bv 
Ileusen,  Wvlkei-s,  and  Knoll:  and  that  a  center  also  exists 
in  the  natt^s  which  contracts  the  imjiil  is  quite  as  positivelv 
asct^riained.  This  arrauin^ment  is  in  accordance  with  the  wise 
piovisions  of  natuiv,  since  the  movements  of  the  eyebaU  and 
ilie  pupil  i^wl^i^'l^  "^i*^*  constantly  associated)  are  thus  controlled 
l»y  rt'iiiers  in  clost*  pivxiniity  to  each  other. 

Tin*  «»xptMinuMUs  i»f  llensen,'  and  also  of  Yoelkers,*  seem 
l<»  point  lo  the  mimduvt  of  ^iflclns.  which  lies  immedi- 
airly  un<h»rneaih  the  tubercula  quadingemina,  as  the  exact 
sral  of  tlusse  centtMs,  since  stimulation  of  the  deep  por- 
tions of  the  nat(»s  after  section  i>roduces  more  uniform  re- 
sults than  could  In*  obtained  before  the  deeper  parts  were 
exposed. 

Destruction  of  eitht»r  side,  in  the  region  of  these  ganglia, 
])rodiu*<'s  blindm^ss  of  the  o]>])osite  eye;  but  the  animal  can 
se<\  <'Vrn  after  th«'  ciTebnd  heniisjdieres  have  been  removed, 
in  cas*»  th<»  tiibereula  (piadrigeinina  are  left  intact.  This  latter 
statement  s<M»nis  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  results  of 
experiments  of  Ferrier  upon  tlie  angular  ffyrus^  as  given  in 
ji  previous  lecture  of  this  course,  in  which  vision  was  utterly 
lost  when  both  sides  w(»re  destroyed  ;  but  it  only  goes  to  show 
that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  in  some  way  connected  wdth 
the  tubercula  quadri<;emina  in  the  perceptions  gained  by 
sight,  since,  when  the  hemisi)heres  are  removed,  an  apparently 
crude  vision  remains. 

The  sense  of  sight  has  a  marked  effect  uixm  the  coordina- 

*"a»l.  mod.  Wis.s"  1R70. 
•  Sl'c  later  pa^ofl  of  tlii.-*  volume. 
'  *'  Aivhiv.  f.  Ophthalmol.,"  ISiS. 
^Ihiil,  1678. 
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tion  of  movement/  and  the  discovery  of  Flourens,'  that  the 
removal  of  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  created  impairment  of 
this  power,  sustains  the  belief  that  the  ganglion  of  vision 
must  be  in  some  way  associated  either  with  the  cerebellum, 
crura,  or  pons  Varolii,  in  their  effects  upon  coordination  of 
muscular  movements. 

THE  CRURA  CEREBRI  AND  PONS  VAROLII. 

These  parts  form  the  larger  i)ortion  of  the  meso-cephalon, 
and  are  abundantly  supplied  w^th  gray  matter,  which  seems 
to  be  mixed  throughout  its  interior.  We  thus  infer  that  these 
parts  have  some  individual  functions,  in  addition  to  being 
simply  connecting  commissures  between  the  upper  parts  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  what  these  functions  are  it  is 
difficult,  at  present,  to  say.  Both  of  these  regions  are  unques- 
tionably connected  in  some  way  with  the  power  of  coordina- 
tion of  muscular  movement,  since  section  of  either  of  them 
results  in  marked  disorder  of  this  function,  and  often  in  un- 
natural and  forced  movements. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  nerve  fibers  decussate  in  these 
regions  seems  proven  by  clinical  evidence,  since  lesions  of  the 
pons  Varolii  often  }^vo(i\xce  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  upon 
the  same  side  as  the  lesion,  while  the  opposite  side  of  the  body 
is  affected  below  the  face.' 

The  facial  nerve  makes  its  exit  from  the  side  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata ;  some  of  its  roots  of  origin  can  be  traced  as  far 
as  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  others  come  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  others  descend  from  the 

'  Tliis  subject  is  quite  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  the  optic  ncrrc. 

•  **  Rechcrchcs  experimentalcs  sur  les  propri^t^s  ct  les  fonctions  du  syst^mc  ncrvcux/' 
1845. 

*  This  class  of  paralysis,  where  certain  cranial  nerves  arc  paralyzed  on  the  same  side 
as  the  existing  lesion,  while  the  body  is  rendered  hemiplegic  on  the  opposite  side,  is 
ciWedi  ^^ croMcd paralyii*^'  (the  " paralysie  altcme "  of  the  French).  It  presents  «^rern' 
titpet  depending  upon  the  cranial  nerve  affected ;  hence  the  so^rallcd  third  nerve  (motor 
oculi)  and  body  type,  the  fifth  nerve  (trigeminus)  and  body  t}^^,  the  seventh  nerve  (facial) 
and  body  type.  Professor  Romberg  of  Berlin  and  Gubler  of  Paris  have  done  much  to 
eluddate  the  clear  appreciation  of  this  complex  form  of  paralysis  and  the  mechanism  of 
its  production. 
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upper  border  of  the  -poios  Varolii,  where  they  probably  decus- 
sate. Now,  a  lesion  existing  in  a  lateral  half  of  the  pons  Va- 
rolii will,  therefore,  produce  a  paralyns  of  the  correapondinj; 
facial  nen-e  and  of  the  opposite  spinal  n^res ;  whereas,  if  it 
occur  above  the  point  of  decussation  of  the  encephalic  fibers, 
the  paralysis  will  be  on  the  opposite  side  for  all  parts  of  the 
body.  These  facta  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying^  diagram 
(Pig.  19). 

It  is  obTions,  from  a  study 
of  this  diagram,  that  a  lesion 
of  one  lateral  half  of  the  pons 
(at  V)  will  cause  paralysis  of 
motion  and  of  sensibility  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body 
generally,  and  of  the  corre- 
sponding side  of  the  face; 
and  that  a  lesion  of  the  hemi> 
sphere  (at  m)  will  produce  pa- 
ralysis of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  face  and  body. 

As  we  might  naturally  ex- 
pect from  the  direction  of  the 
fibers   of   the   pons   Varolii, 
¥ia.i9.—A<iiii(inimtoW>aii-aifHKmftki)d    this  portion  of  the  biain  acts 
(fiZt*:""-'""''""'""""'"   as  a  direct  conductor  of  both 
II,  tbe  ipft  hemisphcro ;  *,  righi  hnifof  pons ;   motor  and  scnsory  impressions 

t,  riftlit  half  of  mi.'dullii  Dblonpita ;  (/,      ,  .  ,  , 

riehi  hnif  of  npinai  ami ;  t,  rfj^t  fici>i  from  and  to  the  cerebrom ; 
l':':^i.S'*:S.i"o^';?,fX.^'^  «tile  the  collections  of  g«y 
fiiwr  dt-niHoitiiijt  at  iipiHT  bfirdiT  of   matter  within  its   substance 

root  of  rpina)  ncrvf;  k,  motor  root  of  prOVe  it  tO  pOSSeSS  SOme  fnnc- 
KtiHaj  iwrve:  L  IchIoii  in  tiob.*;  m,       .  >     ■,.  -l-   i. 

].>>iioiiiiiicfthrm]*phi-ro;  N.iMTnijzcii    tions  of   its  own  wjuch  are 

WS'.'J.SMS'SrAr-    independent  of   the  stimtda- 

titm  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 

Withoitt  entering  into  the  different  experiments  which  have 

been  made  to  detcrminH  (ho  exjict  iiart  which  this  portion 

■  nuuDMDd,  ■■  DiMMM  of  ibe  Ncrvoui  S^Mem."    K<^  "^otk,  isle. 
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of  the  meso-cephalon  plays  in  the  complex  macbinery  of 
movement  and  sensation,  it  seems  probable  that  the  pons 
Varolii  is  capable  of  originating  a  stimulus  which  may  give 
rise  to  voluntary  motion  without  the  aid  of  the  hemispheres, 
and  that  it  probably  regulates  those  automatic  movements 
which  govern  station  and  progression.  The  experiments  of 
Vulpian '  and  Longet '  also  seem  to  prove  that  the  sensation  of 
■pain  is  perceived  by  the  pons  Varolii  even  when  the  cerebrum 
and  the  basal  ganglia  are  removed,  which,  when  these  por- 
tions are  allowed  to  remain,  are  probably  transmitted  to  the 
hemispheres  as  sensations,  and  are  there  remembered. 

THE  CEREBELLUM. 

There  seems  to  be  a  greater  contradiction  between  the  de- 
ductions drawn  from  the  results  of  experiment  upon  the  cere- 


Fio.  ao.— CifJ^ffiim  nnrf  medtdla  oHongata.     (Cirgehfcld.) 
1,  1,  corpiH  dentAtum ;  2,  tuber  annuUrc ;  S,  aectlon  of  the  middle  pcduticlc ;  4,  4,  4,  4, 
4,  lamliuD  fonDin;;  the  arbor  vitEe ;  B,  B,  otiTHi7  bodj  ot  the  medulla  oblongata ;  6, 
anterior  pjramid  of  the  luedulla  oblongata;  T,  upper  extremity  of  the  Bpiaal  con). 


bellam  and  the  statistics  of  well-reported  pathological  ob- 
servation than  exists  with  any  of  the  other  ganglia  of  the 
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encephalon,  since,  although  the  power  of  goveming  coordina- 
tion of  muscular  movements  has  generally  been  attribnted  to 
it  by  most  physiologists,  cases  are  on  record  where  the  whole 
ganglion  has  been  almost  destroyed  by  disease  in  man,  and 
still  no  marked  effect  upon  coordination  haa  been  observed. 

The  experiments  of  Flourens,*  Bouillaud,"  Vnlpian,*  and 
others  seem,  however,  to  show  that,  while  removal  of  any 
portion  of  the  cerebellum  produces  interference  with  the  co- 
ordinating power  over  the  voluntary  muscles,  a  recovery  still 
takes  place,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  without  a  regeneration  of 
the  severed  portion ;  and  this  fact  alone  may  assist  us  to  ex- 
l)lain  how  veiy  large  i)orti()ns  of  the  cerebellum  may  be  gradu- 
ally (l(\str()yed  by  disease  and  the  remaining  part  acquire  the 
powiu-  of  perforaiing  the  nonnal  function  of  the  entire  gan- 
glion. Thus  Anclnil  *  rei)orted  some  ninety  cases  of  disease  of 
the  (cerebellum,  in  all  of  which  but  one  the  symptoms  were 
not  so  well  marked  as  to  sui^port  the  theory  of  the  coordina- 
ting functi(m  of  that  giinglion,  but,  in  many  of  these  cases,  as 
proven  ])y  Flint,*  the  circumstances  wari'anted  no  physiological 
deduction  whatever,  while  in  others  the  destruction  was  not 
more  extensive  than  had  frequently  been  made  on  animals  and 
recovery  of  the  coordinating  power  been  perfectly  regained. 

There  are  certain  facts  which  tend  to  show  some  connection 
l)(»twe(»n  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  ear  and  the  cerebellum, 
and  some  authors  have  endeavored  toj^rove  that  the  effects  of 
»seoti(m  of  the  c(U'el>ellum  are  due  in  great  measure  to  a  ver- 
tif/o  i)r()du(*ed  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  the  so-called 
"^  Meniere's  malady/'  which  is  dependent  upon  the  ear  mech- 
anism/ The  exi)eriments  of  Purkinje  on  the  human  cerebel- 
lum, by  passing  the  electric  current  through  the  head  from 
ear  to  ear,  showed  a  marked  tji)e  of  vertigo  to  ensue ;  and  an 
oscillation  of  the  eyes,  which  perform  all  varieties  of  move- 
ment, was  obseiTed  l)y  HitzigMn  the  same  class  of  exi>eriment. 

»  Op.  rif.  '  Op.  cit.  »  Op.  ciL 

<  "  ( -Hniquo  Modicalo  "   Discuj^died  and  quoted  in  full  in  tlie  "  Text-Book  of  PhyBiology," 
by  A.  Flint,  Jr. 

*  A.  Hint,  Jr..  "  Toxt-Dook  of  Phpiology."    New  York,  1880. 

*  See  lecture  on  the  auditory  nerve.  ^  Qf».  ci/. 
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Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  connect  the  cere- 
bellum with  the  sexual  functions,  but  the  results  of  lat^r  ex- 
periments seem  to  locate  the  center  of  the  sexual  appetite  in 
the  spinal  cord,  somewhere  in  the  lumbar  region. 

Stimulation  of  the  cerebellum  has  been  observed  to  create 
peristaltic  movements  in  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  as 
shown  by  Budge,  *  and  diabetes  has  been  observed  to  follow 
galvanism  of  this  ganglion,  by  Eckhard.*  Some  relation  be- 
tween the  cerebellum  and  the  intestinal  tract  seems  to  be  fur- 
ther demonstrated  by  the  researches  of  Schiff,  who  observed 
that  after  injuries  to  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  an  in- 
flammatory condition  of  the  intestine  followed,  which  was  of 
so  acute  a  type  as  to  be  accompanied  with  haemorrhage. 

The  hypothesis  of  Mitchell,  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  store- 
house for  nervous  force  for  use  in  emergencies,  is  plausible, 
from  the  remarkably  numerous  and  intimate  connections  of 
this  ganglion  with  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  but  can 
not,  as  yet,  be  considered  as  proven. 

The  cerebellum  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous  connections 
which  exist  between  it  and  the  other  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Each  hemisphere  is  connected  with  the  caudate  nucleus 
and  the  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum  of  the  opposite  side ; 
also,  by  special  fibers,  with  the  substance  of  the  pons  Varolii 
and  the  deeper  x)arts  of  the  meso-cephalon  (including  its  gray 
and  white  substance) ;  again,  with  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
the  spinal  cord ;  and,  finally,  the  existence  of  commissural 
fibers  connecting  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  is  prob- 
able. The  close  relation  which  it  bears  (1),  to  the  medulla, 
whose  numerous  centers  are  doubtless  well  known  to  you  all ; 
(2),  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  its  center  governing  the 
vaso-motor  function,  and  having  a  possible  effect  upon  con- 
vulsive movements ;  (3),  to  the  "  tegmentum  cruris,"  the  great 
sensory  tract ;  and  (4),  possibly  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  eighth 
nerves,'  which  have  been  traced  by  some  observers  to  this 

^  As  quoted  bj  Foster. 

•  Eckhard's  "  Beitrilge,"  1878. 

'  This  source  of  origin  is  as  jet  undecided. 
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ganglion,  certainly  seem  to  i)oint  to  some  most  unportant 
functions  as  located  in  this  part  of  the  brain,  but  at  present 
little  can  be  positively  stated. 

The  intimate  relation  which  this  ganglion  bears  to  these 
parts  renders  it  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  discrim- 
inate, clinically,  between  the  results  of  disease  of  the  cerebel- 
lum and  the  effects  of  pressure  created  upon  adjacent  regions. 
When  we  consider  how  near  the  ganglia  of  vision,  the  points 
of  origin  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves,  and  the  varioos 
nuclei  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  are  to  the  cerebellum,  we  can  un- 
derstand why  careful  observers  are  loath  to  accept  symptoms 
referable  to  the  eye  or  ear  as  positive  evidence  of  cerebellar 
disease,  and  why  vomiting,  so  often  present,  may  not  be  at- 
tributed with  equal  force  to  pressure  exerted  upon  the  me- 
dulla olJongata.  In  point  of  fact,  we  can  only  consider  the 
symptom  chilled  "cerebellar  ataxia"  and  the  presence  of 
pain  in  the  occipital  region  as  of  positive  value  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  disease  of  this  ganglion,  and  even  these  may  often 
be  absent. 

AVhen  the  loss  or  coordination  of  movement  dependent 
upon  disease  of  the  cerebellum  is  well  marked,  a  i)eculiarity 
of  attitude  in  walking,  called  by  some  authors  "  titubation," 
is  devel()])ed.  The  patient  walks  with  the  feet  widely  sepa- 
rated; the  trunk  is  usually  l)ent  forwai^d  and  sways'constantly; 
while  the  hands  and  arms  ai'e  used  to  preserve  the  equilibrium 
of  the  body.  Tlie  absence  of  all  spasmodic  movement,  of  tre- 
mor, and  of  the  want  of  harmony  between  antagonistic  groups 
of  muscles,  as  seen  in  true  ataxia,  tends  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  forms  of  disease.  The  upi^r  extremities  are  usually 
free  from  this  imperfect  coordination ;  closing  of  the  eyes 
sometimes  increases  the  ataxic  symptoms,  but  often  fails  to 
affect  them ;  the  recuml)ent  position  seems  to  arrest  all  symp- 
toms of  incoordination  ;  and  the  general  condition  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  alcoholic  intoxication.  Tlie  recent  researches 
of  Nothnagel,  in  which  he  publishes  the  analysis  of  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cases,  seem  to  point  to  the  superior  vermi- 
form process  as  the  region  most  liable  to  produce  this  type  of 
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ataxiii.  He  states  that,  if  the  patient  be  barefoot,  the  toes 
will  be  seen  to  be  in  active  motion ;  that  the  patient  will  bring 
the  foot  to  the  floor,  sometimes  on 
the  heel  and  sometimes  on  the  ball, 
irrespective  of  intention,  thus  giv- 
ing an  Irregularity  to  the  move- 
ments of  that  member;  that  the 
body  will  sway  to  and  fro ;  and 
that  the  legs  will  be  separated  in 
order  to  afford  additional  secmity 
in  the  standing  or  walking  position. 

THE  MEDULLA   OBLONGATA. 

Tliis  ganglion — the  uppermost 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord — is  the 
true  nerve  center  of  animal  l{fe^ 
since  immediate  death  follows  se- 
vere injury  to  its  substaupe.  The 
taat  that  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  nerves 
arise  directly  from  this  ganglion, 
and  that  some  fibers  from  other 
of  the  remaining  six  cranial  nerves 
can  be  traced  to  the  cavity  of  the 
meduILi  —  the  fotirth  ventricle  — 
ser\-es  to  explain  the  importance 
of  this  sjKicial  nerve  center.  In 
addition  to  the  special  influence  of 
the  medulla  oblcmgata  upon  the 
nerves  which  arise  from  it,  it  con- 
tains must  of  the  tibera  which  are 
distributed  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  encephalon,  and  thus  it  must 
transmit  both  the  motor  iind  sen- 
sory impulses,  as  they  pass  from 
and  enter  the  cerebram. 
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Tlie  medulla  is  possessed  of  a  large  amount  of  ff^a^  mat- 
ter within  its  interior,  where  it  foims  the  lining  of  the  cavitv 
of  the  foui'th  ventricle ;  and  it  is  in  this  gray  matter  that  the 
action  of  the  medulla,  which  is  largely  reflex  in  character, 
takes  place.  From  the  nen-es  which  spring  from  its  sub- 
stance, we  should  expect  that  these  reilex  acts  should  be 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  movements  of  the  facial  muscles  bv 
means  of  the  seventh  nerve;  with  audition  by  means  of  the 
eighth ;  with  deglutition  by  means  of  the  ninth ;  with  res- 
piration through  the  pneumogastric  or  tenth  nerve  ;  with 
phonation  and  the  action  of  the  heart  by  means  of  the  spi- 
nal accessory ;  and  with  lingual  movements  by  means  of  the 
liypo-glossal. 

\'iirious  colhM'tions  of  gray  matter  in  the  iioor  of  the  fourth 
vontricli*  have  ))een  described  by  Lockhart  Clarke,  who  has 
(•(ninoctcd  llieni  with  special  nerve  roots;  while  experimental 
i!lv<^stigali()n  has  also  determined  certain  speciBl  p/i^sioloffi- 
ml  rr/i/rrs  to  have  tlieir  seat  within  the  substance  of  the 
medulla  ()l)l()ngata.  As  the  former  centera  may  be  found  in 
almost  all  of  the  later  works  upon  descriptive  anatomy,'  an 
enumeration  only  of  the  physiological  centers  will  be  given, 
siu<*o  tlu»ir  ]>i't»s(»n<v  adds  much  to  the  interest  which  per- 
tains to  the  miMlulla  as  a  reilex  ganglion. 

1.  Tlu*  nspinittprif  n/tfcr,  which  governs  the  respiratory 
a<*ts,  in  n»spons(»  to  scMisory  impresshms  transmitted  to  it  by 
means  of  (ln»  im«Mimog*astric  nerve. 

t?.  The    r(f.so'//iotor  rentii\*  which  seems  to  control   the 

'  T\w  foin'th  n'ttniiil  iion'i'  in  saM  to  nriso  from  n  nucleus  on  the  outer  ride  of  the  lo- 
(MH  ctiTuli'UH.  Till'  fritfnnhtuji  (fifth  crnnitiH  ncnv  probably  arises  from  two  nuclei  situft- 
tril  lit  thr  outer  nn^lc  of  the  floor  of  tiio  fourth  vontriclo;  the  more  external  or  aenmuy 
uHt'ffHx  hriui*  i'oiitiiiuou>«  with  ilu'  ^niy  tul)en*1o  of  Kolando,  while  the  internal  or  mofor 
HtiffrtiM  iic.4  cloic  t(»  till*  snifory  nuolouH,  liut  ucnrer  the  mediun  line.  In  the  upper  half 
of  till'  fourtli  vrntrii'l(\  the  six/h  iTanial  ncn'c  Bud  nrvcnth  cranial  ncr^'C  (facial)  take  their 
oripu  from  disiiurt  inu'lci.  T)u>  ittnfifori/  nrrtr  (oiglith  crnniul)  ha^  two  Fepurate  nuclei, 
an  luis  tin*  lifth  cninial,  callcil  flic  htfermtl  and  cxfrrntif  awliforif  wwr^W,  which  are  situated 
Im»1ow  thone  of  the  trijrtMiiiiiuH  none  and  alKivc  the  nucleus  for  the  glosMKpharjngeal 
ner\*c.  Finally,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  fourth  \'cntricle,  close  to  the  po8tero-mcdian  fia- 
suri\  an-  fouutl  s*«pavate  nuclei  of  origin  for  the  plosi»o-pli!irynj:eal,  pneumogantrie,  the 
uiYcsHory  |>ortiou  of  the  Hpinal  aecewory,  and  the  hypo-pli»swil  nervop. 

'  The  up|icr  limit  uf  thid  center  in  the  rabbit  is  placed  by  Owdjannikow  (Ludwig^a 
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caliber  of  the  larger  blood-vessels,  by  means  of  eflFerent  im- 
pulses, transmitted  chiefly  through  the  splanchnic  nerves, 
which  affect  the  muscular  coat  of  the  vessels  of  the  thorax, 
abdomen,  and  i)elvis. 

3.  The  cardio-inhibitory  center^  by  which  the  heart  is 
arrested  in  diastole,  or  held  under  control,*  in  response  to 
sensory  impressions  carried  to  the  medulla  from  other  sources 
by  means  of  sensory  nerves. 

4.  The  center  for  deglutition^  which  controls  both  the 
second  and  third  stages  of  that  act,  or  from  the  time  when  the 
bolus  passes  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces.' 

6.  The  center  for  the  movements  of  the  oesophagus  and 
the  stomachy  with  its  allied  center  for  the  control  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  act  of  vomiting. 

6.  The  diabetic  center ,"  which,  when  stimulated,  produces 
a  saccharine  condition  of  the  urine. 

7.  The  salivary  center ^^  which,  upon  excitation,  tends  to 
increase  the  flow  of  the  saliva,  and  possibly,  also,  the  pancre- 
atic fluid  and  the  other  digestive  juices. 

**  Arbeitero/'  1871)  at  about  2  mm.  below  the  tubcrcula  quadrigcmina,  and  its  lower 
limit  at  about  4  or  5  mm.  above  the  calamus  Bcrtptorius.  Clarke  locates  it  near  to  the 
origin  of  the  facial  nerve,  and  claims  that  large  multipolar  cells  can  be  detected  in  the 
vaso-motor  area ;  while  Dittmar  (Lud wig's  "  Arbcitcm,**  1878)  places  it  chiefly  in  the  lat- 
eral columns,  after  the  fibers  have  been  given  off  to  the  decussating  pyramids.  Besides 
this  vaso-motor  center  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  other  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  unques- 
tionably  exert  a  positive  vaso-motor  influence,  causing  constriction  or  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels. 

*  If  the  mesentery  of  a  frog  be  exposed,  and  a  slight  tap  be  given  it  by  the  handle  of 
the  scalpel,  the  heart  will  at  once  cease  to  beat,  but  will  soon  resume  its  function.  This 
experiment,  coupled  with  many  others  of  interest,  seems  to  point  definitely  to  the  medulla 
as  the  seat  of  mediation  between  afferent  sensory  impulses  and  efferent  inhibitoiy  im- 
pulses upon  the  heart. 

'  This  subject  will  be  found  discussed,  at  some  length,  in  the  pages  devoted  to  the 
mechanism  of  deglutition,  as  well  as  the  movements  of  the  oesophagus. 

*  The  diabetic  center,  as  marked  out  by  Eckhard,  corresponds  closely  to  that  defined 
by  Owsjannikow  as  the  vaso-motor  area.  Pricking  of  this  center  in  a  well-fed  rabbit  will 
produce  a  considerable  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  within  an  hour  or  two  following  the 
experiment.  This  effect  is  poorly  marked  in  animals  whose  livers  have  been  deprived  of 
glycogen  by  starvation. 

*  The  flow  of  saliva  is  apparently  a  reflex  act  dependent  upon  afferent  impulses  per- 
ceived through  the  gustatory  branch  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  the  efferent  impulse  being 
transmitted  by  means  of  the  chorda  tympani  branch  of  the  facial  nerve.  It  is  this  funo* 
tion  of  the  latter  nerve  that  is  considered  by  some  physiologists  as  explanatory  of  the  effect 
of  the  chorda  upon  taste.    (See  pages  descriptive  of  the  facial  nerve  and  its  branches.) 
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Finally,  it  is  proven  that  the  medulla  oblongata  in  animals 
plays  a  part  in  the  coordination  of  movement,  and  it  mav  be 
considered  probable  that  in  man  the  same  property  is  like- 
wise possessed  ;  but  it  is,  unfortunately,  incajiable  of  demon- 
stration, as  the  death  of  the  individual  usually  follows  anv 
traumatic  lesion  of  this  ganglion. 

Tlie  clinical  aspects  of  the  medulla,  its  minnte  anatomv, 
and  its  physiological  constraction,  wiQ  be  more  fully  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  spinal  cord  and  cranial  nerves. 

THE  SURGICAL  BEARINGS  OF  CEREBRAL  TOPOGRAPHY. 

In  the  year  1861,  Broca  invented  a  scientific  method  of  de- 
terminin<i:  the  relations  of  different  parts  of  the  cerebrum  to 
tli(^  ext(»ri()r  of  the  skull,  which  consisted  of  driving  pegs 
thiough  tlie  skidls  of  animals  and  of  cadavers,  holes  having 
l)<M»n  i)revi()usly  ))ored  through  the  bone  in  order  to  prevent 
fracture  and  injury  to  surrounding  parts.  The  skull-cap  v^ns 
tlu^n  reni(n-ed  with  extreme  care,  and  the  convolutions  which 
wen?  wounded  were  thus  deteiinined.    It  was  discovered  bv 

■r 

tills  observer  that  the  fissure  of  Rolando^  whose  relation  to 
tlie  coronal  suture  was  then  unknown,  lay  obliquely,   and 
that  its  ui)i)er  extremity  could  be  placed,  with  great  accuracy 
in  man,  at  a  point  situated/or<<j/  millimetres  behind  the  coro- 
nal suture.    This  fissui-e  was  particularly  studied  on  accoimt 
of  its  Halation  to  the  motor  region  of  the  cortex^  and  its  exact 
bearing  to  the  exterior  of  the  skull  was  therefore  of  great  im- 
portance.    The  same  observx^r  was  also  able  to  prove  that  the 
external  par ieto-occipital  fissure  of  the  cerebrum  lay  under  the 
lamhdoid  suture  of  the  cranium.     In  1873,  the  experiments  of 
Heftier  and  Bis(*hoff  were  added  to  those  of  Broca,  while  Tur- 
ner follow(»d  with  his  researches  in  1874,  and  Fer6  in  1875. 
The  drawings  which  Turner  furnished  wei'e  admirable  in  their 
way,  but  are,  to  my  mind,  hardly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  surgeon,  since  the  guides  which  the  bony  prominences  of 
the  skull  afford  are  not  brought  into  such  prominence  as  to  be 
readily  comprehended  by  the  casual  reader.    If  the  surgeon  is 
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to  Utilize  the  valuable  researches  of  the  investigators  above 
named  (and  several  most  brilliant  surgical  operations  have 
already  been  performed  from  the  light  which  the  newly  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  cerebrum  has  af- 
forded), certain  bony  prominences  of  the  skull  must  be  des- 
ignated, as  of  importance,  as  guides  to  the  special  convolu- 
tions and  fissures  of  the  brain.  Now,  there  is  one  line  which 
is  easily  drawn  upon  the  head  of  the  living  subject  (the  alve- 
olo-condyloid  plane  of  Broca),  upon  which  perpendicular  lines 
may  be  described,  intersecting  certain  bony  points,  which 
lines  can  be  utilized  as  guides  to  parts  whose  situation  is 
now  positively  known.  This  base  line  should  be  a  straight 
one,  and  should  intersect  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process  and 
the  line  of  the  cusps  of  the  teeth  of  the  upi)er  jaw.  * 

This  is  the  natural  posture  of  the  human  skull,  when  the 
upper  jaw  is  removed  and  the  skull  placed  upon  a  table ; 
hence  it  is  a  plane  admirably  adapted  for  the  study  of  the 
guides  (which  will  be  given),  upon  the  skeleton,  in  the  office 
of  each  practitioner,  previous  to  an  operation.  Furthermore, 
a  skull  can  easily  be  painted  upon  its  exterior  so  as  to  bring 
the  lines,  designated  as  important,  into  prominence,  and  so 
assist  the  surgeon  in  the  reWew  of  those  points  which  pos- 
sess special  value.  The  contribution  of  Fere  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  best  of  all  the  authors  named,  since  it  presents  the  points 
most  needed  by  the  surgeon  in  a  practical  way;  and  the 
resume  of  his  guides  is  so  tersely  and  clearly  stated  by  my 
friend  Professor  Seguin  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
improve  up(m  it.  It  will  be  perceived  in  the  plate,  intro- 
duced to  make  these  guides  more  clear  than  a  mere  verbal 
description,  that  the  line  described,  viz.,  the  alveolo-condy- 
loid  plane  of  Broca,  is  used  as  a  base  line  upon  which  to 
erect  perpendiculars  at  distances  which  can  be  accurately 
measured  upon  it ;  and  that  these  perpendicular  lines  inter- 

*  This  author  places  the  line  aa  intersecting  the  condyle  of  the  occipital  hone  ;  but,  a« 
this  can  not  be  felt  in  the  living  subject,  and  as  it  corresponds  to  the  tip  of  the  mastoid 
proeets^  I  have  modified  the  guide  so  as  to  simplify  its  exact  situation  upon  the  exterior 
of  the  skulL 
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sect  rei-tain  i'egi(»n8  which,  from  fects  previously  recorded, 
rti-e  of  the  givatfst  importance.  I  quote  the risujnS  of  Seguin' 
upon  this  si)ecial  department  of  cerebral  localization  : 
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Ti>|iiii»i'il'd  "  AuiliruiHilu^' ''  liy  ^cguin.) 
Vi'i'lir:il  liiii'  A,  or  aiirii-iilo-liri'^innliv  I.iuc  »-IO,  drava  parallel  to  the  plane  of  Brora. 
t'fi'm  lliiii  liiii'.  nt  u  ilisluiii-i-  nf  in  iiim.  pmtuvior  to  thv  brcfrms,  a  Tcrtioat  It&t,  1-S, 
Kill  \r.\>»  \\\uMf\t  lh<-  ii|i|NT  (Inivt)  iMul  at  thv  H!>san>  of  Rolando,  A,  h,  and  throojA 
till'  iKisliTJor  t'Xiii'iiiity  iil  Ihr  thuianiiiii  oliliciis  (r).  A  third  vertical  line,  S-^,  dnva 
ni  :t»  mill,  forwnnl  iif'  llic  liri"^iiiii,  nill  jush  Ilin>a|;h  (he  fold  nt  the  third  fraota] 
icri'ii!>  I'l),  nitil  tliniiiiili  the  hi'uil  uf  llic  iiui'lciut  caiulHtus  {J).  Tbe  horizontal  line, 
7-N,  ni  'in  nun.  Ih'Iiiw  tlic  lin^iiia  (rrotp).  inlicates  the  up])er  limit  of  the  cratnl 
(.■iiii-.'liii.  TIm'  ihinl  Iitiriziiiital  line,  r)-C,  pai<sin|r  thniiit^h  the  external  nD^ular  pn>. 
(v>9  lit  lh<>  fniiital  Ixme  uinl  the  occiliitti-parli-tnl  junctinii,  approximatelj  Indicatct 
tin-  .imr«'  of  lln'  lixKiin-  of  Svlviiw,  and  mTTw  /or  mi'nsun.'ineiita.  At  18  or  20  mm. 
hi'liiiiil  lh<'  I'Mi-mnl  nii;.iilnr  ]>nic(<iu  on  Ihiit  IliM  <«  the  iiiicecli  center  of  Droea ;  S  to 
N  mill,  lii'liiiiil  ilio  iiiti'mi-cilmt  of  H— I  and  n-fl  iii  Ihe  beginning  of  the  fiasurc  of  Sjlvini, 

1  'It  'i"  ><r  :i(i  mill.  iK'hind  thiH  intenvi-tion  ii>  tlw  lower  enil  of  the  flraure  of  Ro- 

hiiiiln,  /•.  h.  (iln.-cil  a  litTli-  tin  far  luck  in  tbu  cut.    At  x  (nrar  0),  near  the  median 
tiiii',  is  till'  IcH'ation  of  lliu  iiivlliito-parii'tiil  fj^^sll^c. 

"1.  A  vt-rtinil  line  (a)  drawn  fn)m  the  alveolo-condyloid 
plinic,  tlinm^h  tlic  external  auditorj-  meatns  upward,  will  pass 
tliiimjrh  or  very  near  to  the  brejima,  or  line  of  junction  of  the 
fn>titiil  and  ]iai-it>tal  bones  at  the  vertex ;  it  passes  through 
tlif  anterior  (lower)  extremity  of  the  fissnre  of  Rolando. 

"  2.  If,  from  the  u])per  end  of  this  vertical  line  a,  we  mea- 
siin*  a  distance  of  4.')  mm.'  Itackward  towanl  the  occiput  and 
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draw  a  descending  vertical  line  (1-2),  we  mark  out  the  location 
of  two  most  important  parts  of  the  cerebrum,  viz.,  the  poste- 
rior extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  [at  6],  and  the  poste- 
rior limit  of  the  thalamus  opticus  in  the  hemisphere  [at  c\. 

"3.  To  conclude  with  the  occipital  end  of  the  skull ;  if  we 
can  make  out  with  the  finger  the  lambdoid  suture  at  the  medi- 
an line,  we  thus  learn  the  situation  of  the  subjacent  occipito-pa- 
rietal  fissure,  which  separates  the  parietal  and  occipital  lobes. 

''  4.  The  last  vertical  line  worth  noting  is  one  drawn  at  a 
distance  of  30  mm.  forward  of  the  auriculo-bregmatic  line. 
This  vertical  line  (3-4)  will  pass  through  the  middle  fold  of 
the  third  frontal  convolution  (just  forward  of  the  speech  cen- 
ter), and  will  also  indicate  the  anterior  limit  of  the  central 
cerebral  ganglia,  viz.,  the  head  of  the  nucleus  caudatus  in  the 
hemisphere  [at  d\, 

"  5.  The  upper  level  of  the  central  cerebral  ganglia  may  be 
quite  exactly  indicated  by  an  horizontal  line  drawTi  at  a  dis- 
tance of  45  mm.  below  the  surface  of  the  scalp,  at  the  bregma, 
(or  35  below  the  surface  of  the  bare  skull  at  the  same  point). 
This  line  (7-8)  also  runs  across  the  middle  regions  of  the  mo- 
tor district  of  the  convolutions,  containing  centers  for  the  face 
and  upper  extremities. 

*'6.  The  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone, 
not  difficult  to  define  in  the  living  subject,  is  the  starting- 
point  of  another  horizontal  line  (5-6),  whose  posterior  ex- 
tremity passes  a  little  below  the  lambdoid  suture.  Upon  this 
horizontal  line  we  can,  by  measurement,  determine  the  loca- 
tion of  certain  parts.  Thus,  at  a  distance  of  18  or  20  mm.  be- 
hind the  external  angular  process,  lies  the  folded  part  of  the 
third  frontal  convolution  (a).  This  point,  in  many  heads,  will 
correspond  to  the  vertical  line  3-4. 

*'7.  The  situation  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  may  be  approx- 
imately ascertained  in  the  following  manner :  Its  middle  por- 
tion extends  horizontally,  almost  under  the  upper  part  of  the 
squamous  suture,  which  in  the  living  subject  is  to  be  found  a 
little  below  the  horizontal  line  5-6.  The  anterior  extremity  c)r 
beginning  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  is  a  little  below  this  hori- 
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zontul  line,  at  a  distance  of  some  5  to  8  mm.  posterior  to  the 
inters(»(»tion  of  3-4  and  5-6,  and  consequently  about  22  or  2.> 
mm.  interior  to  the  auriculo-bregmatic  line  A.  Lastly,  accord- 
in*^  U)  Turner,  tlie  i)arietal  eminence  almost  always  overlies  the 
s!ii)ra-marginal  gyrus  (P*,  Fig.  23),  consequently  the  posterior 
extremity  of  tlie  fissure  of  Sylvius  is  likewise  in  this  vicinity. 

''8.  The  angular  gyrus  is  to  be  found  below  and  behind 
tlie  i)jiri(^tal  eminence,  a  little  above  the  horizontal  line  drawn 
from  the  external  angular  process  (5-0). 

''  1).  The  anterior  (lower)  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  lies 
at  a  distan(*e  of  28  or  30  mm.  behind  the  line  3-4,  and  a  little 
above  r)-().  It  is,  therefore,  a  few  millimetres  anterior  to  the 
v(»rtical  line  a."' 

With  this  plate  as  a  guide,  and  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  tli(^  facts  c()m])rised  in  previous  pages  of  this  chapter,  it  is 
not  out  of  the  bounds  of  possil)ility  to  definitely  locate  the 
existence  of  lesions  in  certain  portions  of  the  human  brain, 
to  maj)  out  their  situation  upon  the  exterior  of  the  skull, 
and  to  r<»ach  them  with  surgical  means  of  I'elief,  provided  the 
cas(*  b(»  om*  which  would  justify  such  a  measure.     When 
Broca  has  betm  successful  in  trephining  directly  over  an  al> 
scess  of  tlic!  third  fnmtal  convolution,  which  was  suspected, 
and  wh(*n  successful  cases  have  been  reported  of  trephining 
of  tlie  skull  for  fragments  of  the  inner  plate  wdiich  were  com- 
l)r(»ssing  the  asc(»nding  gyri  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes, 
thus  causing  paralysis,  have  we  not  every  reascm  to  hope  that 
the  day  is  c(miing  wh(»n  the  rules  governing  this  opera^tion 
will  be  those  l>as(Ml  uxxm  science  mther  than  upon  empiricism, 
and  \\\vm  the  surgecm  will  owe  his  success  to  the  researches 
of  the  ])hysiologist  and  the  labora  of  the  pathologist  ? 

There  are  certain  suggestions,  which  may  be  thi*own  out  in 
this  connection,  which  are  safe  ones  to  follow  in  cases  where 
th<»  ])ro]>riety  of  surgical  relief  is  called  into  question.  These 
may  Ix*  stat(»d  in  the  fomi  of  pro])ositi(ms,  which  are  of  neces- 
sity based  upon  the  C(mtents  of  the  previous  lectures. 

1.  If  the  injury  sustained,  provided  the  case  in  question 
l>e  one  of  a  traumatic  origin,  be  situated  over  the  viator  area 
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of  the  cortex,  the  presence  of  ancesthesia  in  combination  with 
motor  hemiplegia  is  a  contraindication  to  attempts  at  surgical 
relief.  This  symptom  (anaesthesia)  probably  indicates  some 
injury  to  the  posterior  third  of  the  internal  capsule,  or  to  the 
white  substance  of  the  hemispheres  ;  hence  the  lesion  is  proba- 
bly too  extensive  to  be  relieved  by  trephining. 

2.  If  the  sensory  region  of  the  cortex  be  involved,  and 
paralysis  or  convulsive  movements  occur,  an  operation  is  con- 
traindicated  ;  since  the  lesion  has  either  been  so  extensive 
as  to  extend  to  the  motor  area,  or  has  torn  or  compressed  the 
cerebrum  at  a  point  removed  from  the  apparent  seat  of  injury. 

3.  The  occurrence  of  paralysis  on  the  same  side  as  that 
upon  which  the  injury  was  received  is  always  a  contraindica- 
tion to  any  surgical  procedure  at  the  seat  of  injury,  since  it 
usually  indicates  some  lesion  of  the  opposite  side,  probably 
dependent  upon  transmitted  force  {contre-coup). 

4.  The  completeness  of  the  paralysis  may  be  often  taken 
as  a  guide  to  the  amount  of  injury  done  to  the  cerebrum  :  if 
the  paralysis  be  very  profound,  the  chance  of  success  from 
trephining  is  extremely  small,  since  the  injury  has  probably 
affected  parts  deeper  than  the  cortex  centers. 

6.  The  appearance  of  paralysis  of  any  of  the  special  nerves 
of  the  cranium^  or  the  development  of  the  symptoms  due  to 
lesions  of  the  base  of  the  brain  or  of  the  basal  ganglia,  such  as 
the  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,*  choked  disk,  and  vomiting, 
may  be  regarded  as  contraindications  to  surgical  interference. 

6.  When  an  injury  to  the  skull  is  followed,  after  a  lapse 
of  some  weeks,  by  aphasia^  the  diagnosis  of  abscess  of  the 
base  of  the  third  frontal  convolution,  or  possibly  involving 
the  island  of  Reil  or  the  white  substance  situated  between  the 
third  frontal  convolution  and  the  basis  of  the  cerebrum,  may 
be  safely  made.*  In  such  a  case,  the  operation  of  trephining, 
as  performed  by  Broca,  affords  a  strong  probability  of  relief. 

7.  Cases  of  injury  which  are  followed  immediately  hy 
aphasia  are  strongly  diagnostic  of  either  a  spicula  of  bone  or 

^  A  respiration  whose  rhythm  steadily  increases,  and  then  decreases,  in  a  short  inter- 
val of  time;  described  in  1818  by  Cheyne,  and  by  Stokes  in  1846. 
*  Authorities  are  not  all  in  accord  with  this  statement. 
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the  pressure  of  a  clot  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  center  of 
Broca.  The  former  condition  would  be  strongly  in  support  of 
surgical  interference,  since  it  would  probably  continue  to  cre- 
ate pressure  or  imtation  until  removed,  while  the  pressure  of 
a  clot  might  also  be  relieved  by  trephining. 

8.  If  the  rerjion  over  tJie  fissure  of  Bolando  be  subjected  to 
apparent  injury,  and  the  symptoms  of  some  of  the  special 
types  of  monoplegia  appear  (affecting  the  muscles  of  the  feice, 
arm,  leg,  or  any  of  these  combined  *),  or  even  the  occurrence 
of  a  sllgJtt  form  of  hemiplegia  follow,  successful  trephining 
may  be  reasonably  exjiected.  The  presence  of  anaesthesia,  as 
before  menticmed,  would,  however,  stUl  be  a  strong  contra- 
indication to  such  a  step,  since  it  would  prove  that  the  lesion 
was  i)rol>al>ly  of  too  deep  a  character  to  be  benefited  by  the 
8inii)le  removal  of  a  button  of  bone,  as  the  posterior  third  of 
the  internal  capsule  would  probably  be  found  to  be  impaired. 
It  must  be  also  remembered  that  the  motor  X)aralysis,  of  what- 
(iver  kind  it  may  be,  must  be  confined  to  the  side  of  the  body 
<)l>posite  to  the  seat  of  injury,  if  benefit  is  to  be  expected. 
Tli(^  type  of  monoplegia  wlii(!li  exists  may  often  be  used  as 
a  guide  to  detemiine  the  extent  of  the  lesion  as  well  as  its 
situation.' 

CiKNEHAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE   I^ATN,   AND  ITS  CLINICAL  RELA- 
TIONS. 

W(?  have  now  considered  the  various  parts  of  the  brain 
som<»wliat  in  detail,  and  have  noted  some  of  the  points  of 
clinical  interest  which  each  presents.  Many  anatomical  terms 
hav<»,  however,  l)een  employed  at  various  times,  which  may 
l)e  a  soiii-ce  of  emban-assment  to  you,  provided  you  are  not 
p^M'fectly  familiar  with  the  anatomical  construction  of  the 
(»n(*(»phal(m.  I  have  deemed  it  advisable,  therefoix?,  to  hastily 
r<»view  such  anatomical  i)oints  as  seem  imjwrtant  for  you  to 
giasj)  (as  a  prepaiiition  for  clinical  study),  l)efore  I  biing  this 


>oc  page  45  of  this  volume. 
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the  motor  conters  Hituatod  in  the  aswrnlini:;  frontal  and  parietal  convolutioM, 
p:i«re  :',0  of  this  volume,  and  the  various  forms  of  monop]e«na  described  in  the  carlj  pages 
of  this  chapter. 
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subject  to  a  close,  and  pass  to  the  other  portions  of  the  ner- 
vous system. 

Tlie  gray  matter  of  the  exterior  surface  (the  cortex)  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  forms  a  true  ganglionic  mass,  which 
is  spread  out  over  a  large  expanse  of  surface,  but  which,  like 
all  ganglionic  masses,  consists  of  nerve  cells,  nerve  fibers, 
blood-vessels,  and  the  connective  tissue  of  the  brain — the  neu- 
roglia. Tlie  rapid  growth  of  the  requirements  which  advanc- 
ing age  demands  of  this  gray  matter  of  the  cortex  demands  a 
larger  expanse  of  surface  than  the  interior  of  the  skull  would 
admit  of,  provided  this  gray  matter  was  smoothly  distrib- 
uted ;  hence  the  presence  of  convolutions,  or  ''gyri,"  and  the 
depressions  between  them,  the  "sulci,"  which  are  much 
more  marked  in  the  adult  than  in  the  infant.  It  should  be 
understood  also  that  the  gray  matter  of  the  cortex  is  of 
nearly  the  same  thickness  in  all  portions,  and  that  it  there- 
fore lines  the  sulci,  as  well  as  covers  the  convolutions.  The 
foldings  of  the  gray  cortical  layer  are,  however,  not  of  a 
uniform  character;  hence  a  diilerence  in  the  depth  of  the 
depressions  between  them.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
name  some  of  the  more  prominent  fissures  or  "sulci,"  in  or- 
der to  have  certain  easily  defined  landmarks,  for  the  purpose 
of  more  readily  designating  the  separate  convolutions,  which 
are  apparently  arranged  as  a  confused  mass,  but  which  are 
found  to  be  uniformly  developed  and  constant  in  their  situation. 

The  admirable  monograph  of  Ecker  on  the  topography  of 
the  cerebral  convolutions  and  the  researches  of  Ferrier  *  and 
Dalton '  enable  us  so  to  group  these  various  gyri  and  fissures 
as  to  assist  us  in  retaining  them  in  our  memories ;  while  such 
a  knowledge  is  indispensable  to  a  complete  understanding 
either  of  the  pages  which  have  preceded  or  of  those  which 
are  to  follow. 

We  may  start,  then,  with  the  statement  that  we  have  to 
know  the  situation  of  four  lobes,  four  lobules,  and  four  prin- 
cipal fissures  or  "  sulci."     These  may  be  given  as  follows : 

»  Op,  fiV. 

•  **  Tcxt.Bo3k  of  Physiology."    H.  C.  Lea,  Philadelphia,  1876. 
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TUE   FOIB   LIIBB*    » 


AaccDding  limb  of  tli«  liunre  of  S^lTina. 
IlorizontiJ  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sj-lviua. 
Tlie  Sa*UTe  of  Rolando. 
The  external  |iarieto-Dccipital  flsanre. 

Thu  froDtal  lobe. 

The  {larietal  lube. 

The  tumporo-Bphcnoiilol  lobe. 

The  occipital  lobe. 

The  lobalus  centralis  (the  island  of  fieil). 
The  lobulna  parn- centralis. 
The  lobalus  cnneos. 
The  lobulos  quailratas. 


Fin.  28. — /jrfirit,'  i-tVir  'i/thr  humin  bmiu,  thairinff  ill  loin  aml/nnirti,    (After  Ferrler.) 

F,  fronliil  lobr ;  T,  jmrictal  lolw ;  O,  on-qHtal  Inlir ;  T,  trmporo-sphcnoidal  lobe ;  8,  Bit- 
Fiirc  nr  Sylvluii ;  S',  IiorinintHl  portion ;  S",  nr>ii^in]i  |iorii«n  <if  tlu*  vanM ;  c,  lulcaM 
(VQlraliAi  iir  Hi-HUn;  of  Riilaiiilo;  .\,  siiti-rior  central  roovohition  orasccmlins  fmntal; 
R,  poiiicriur  central  iiinmlnlion or  miccniltnp  pnHctsI  1  Fi.Hupfrior;  Ft,  middle;  Fi, 
itirt'rinrfnmlDlcnnii>Iutkin;  fi,  Diipcriiir;  fj.  Infcrinr  frontal  Rutciii>i  fi,  mdcns  pT*> 
ciiitrali«;  IVRupcriurparicla)  1obulc,orpo:<tcro-iMripta1  lobule;  I't, inftMior parietal 
Inlnilc,  via.:  P),  ff^ni*  siipra-niaifdnali* ;  Pi',  {frrini  an|.nilaTi»:  p.  »<iliiia  Inlra-pa- 
rklalb;  c,  m,  tcnuinalttm  of  the  calloM-niaifrinal  tt^.'tiin';  Oj  tiri<t,  Oi  M-cond,  Oi 
ihinl  ncripital  conruluticinH ;  pn,  paric«Hic<4pi(nl  fiximrr ;  ii,  Riilcua  occi|ii(a)i*  Iratia- 
vcniif ;  oi,  wikni*  occipital  in  InivitudinallM  Infcrtiir :  T|  tiir<t,  T|  Kcond,  Ti  ihltd 
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volutions;  ti  Bnt,  U  i<m«im1  (empuro-vplicnoidal  GMurea. 
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Let  us  now  consider,  in  a  superficial  way,  the  points  of 
value  which  pertain  to  each  of  these  special  localities,  noting 
such  guides  as  may  suggest*  themselves  to  aid  memory,  and. 
following  Fig.  23  as  we  progress,  in  order  to  make  the  descrip- 
tion more  clear  than  words  alone  could  do. 

THE   PRINCIPAL  FJ8SURE8  OF  THE  CEREBRUM.* 

The  ascending  limb  of  the^^^^^r^  of  Sylvius  {s^^)  passes  in 
front  of  the  island  of  Reil  and  among  the  frontal  convolutions. 

The  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  is')  passes 
backward  behind  the  island  of  Reil,  and  separates  the  tem- 
poro-sphenoidal  lobe  from  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes, 
which  lie  adjoining  it. 

The  fissure  of  Sylvius  has  a  surgical  and  medical  impor- 
tance from  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  middle  cerebral  artery, 
which  is  particularly  liable  to  obstruction  from  the  impaction 
of  an  embolus,  especially  upon  the  left  side  of  the  body  ;  which 
accident  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  aphasia,  since  the  center 
of  speech  is  supplied  by  this  artery. 

HhQ  fissure  of  Rolando  (c)  separates  the  frontal  from  the 
parietal  lobe  ;  it  passes  downward  and  forward  from  the  up- 
per part  of  the  cerebrum  till  it  almost  joins  the  horizontal 
limb  of  the  Sylvian  fissure.  It  is  an  important  surgical  region 
(see  page  40). 

The  external  parieto-occipital  fissure  (po)  separates  the 
parietal  and  occipital  lobes,  hence  its  name.  It  is  continued 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cerebrum  as  the  "internal  pari- 
eto-occipital fissure."  It  is  very  variable  in  its  extent,  and  is 
sometimes  scarcely  recognizable. 

THE  LOBES  OF  THE  CEREBRUM.* 

The  FRONTAL  LOBE  (F)  is  Contained  in  the  anterior 
fossa   of    the    skull.     It    presents    four    convolutions, '    or 

*  See  Figs.  12  and  28. 

*  The  frequent  occurrence  of  an  accessory,  or  fourth  frontal  t^nvolutum  in  the  brains 
of  criminals  is  noted  by  BenedilLt  ("  Centrdbl.  f.  d.  mod.  Wi^s./'  Nov.,  1880).     It  was 
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''g5^ri/'  wMch  are  specially  named.     These  may  be  thus 
stated : 

The  aiicemling  frontal  convolution^  or  gyrn^i  (A),  which  lies 
anterior  to  the  lissure  of  Eolando,  being  sex)arated  from 
the  ascending  parietal  convolution  by  that  fissure. 

The  i^uperhr  frontal  convolution^  or  gyms  (P,),  which  joins 
tlie  ascending  gyrus,  passing  transversely  across  the  fron- 
tal lobe. 

The  iNiildle  frontal  convolutian^  or  gyrus  (F,),  passing  paral- 
lel to  the  superior. 

The  inferior  frontal  convolution^  or  gyrus  (F,),  lying  below 
tli(»  middle,  but  still  i*unning  transversely  across  the  fron- 
tal lobe. 

Tli<»  PAUiKTAL  LOHE '  (P)  has  also  four  convolutions,  or  pyri, 
call<Ml  tlio  asc(»nding,  the  sui)m-niarginal,  the  jHirietal  lobule, 

and  th(»  angular  gyrus. 

Th(»  ascending  i)arietal  convolufio7i  (B)  lies  back  of  the  fissure 
of  llolando,  luring  separated  from  the  ascending  frontal 
convohiticm  by  means  of  that  fissure. 

The  supra-margin(d  convolution  (P,),  the  parietal  lobule  (P,), 
and  th(^  angular  ggrus  (P/),  being  the  other  three  con- 
vohitions  of  th(»  i)arietal  lobe,  are  situated  behind  the 
asc(»nding  ])arietal  convolution. 

Tlio  TKMPouo-siMiKXoiDAL  LoHK  (T)  preseuts  three  well- 
niarkrd  convohitions,  which  run  in  an  antero-i>osterior  direc- 
tion.    Tliey  are  named  as  follows  : 

Th<»  superior  temporo-spltenoidal  convolution.  (T,),  which  lies 
brlow  the  hoi*iz(mtal  limb  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and 
which  is  continuous  Ix^hind  with  the  X)arietal  lobe. 

found  to  exist,  mori'  or  los*?  completely  devcloj)C(l,  in  the  majority  of  brains  of  tliis  clan 
in  his  possession.  It  ori^'iniitod  iisiinlly  by  a  bifurcation  of  the  middle  frontal  convola- 
ti')n,  occasionally  by  a  bifurcation  of  the  superior  frontal  convolution.  Other  pointf  of 
interest  are  pivsentinl,  including  the  occurrence  of  a  fy'th  eonv^y/ufion.  Those  facts  the 
author  n-jranls  n^  the  expression  of  a  j^reat  pathological  law,  that  atypical  Ftructure  is  the 
chief  a^cnt  in  the  pnKluction  of  atypical  (m<irbid)  pcrfonnance  of  function. 

'  The  letters  in  parenthci(Ori  refer  to  Fig.  2:3,  although  Fig.  12  will  iK>rhai>8  give  a  bet* 
tcr  conception  of  the  convolutions  to  the  reader. 
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The  middle  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  (T,),  wMch  be- 
comes continuous  with  the  angular  gyrus,  and  is  con- 
nected to  the  middle  occipital  convolution. 

The  inferior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  (T,),  seen  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  and  connected  with  the 
third  occipital  convolution. 

The  OCCIPITAL  LOBE  (O)  presents  three  badly  defined  con- 
volutions, which  are  superimposed  upon  each  other,  and 
which  lie  in  a  more  or  less  antero-posterior  direction. 

The  superior  occipital  convolution  (O,)  is  connected  with  the 
parietal  lobule. 

The  middle  occipital  convolution  (O,)  is  connected  with  the 
angular  gyrus,  and  also  with  the  middle  temporo-sphe- 
noidal convolution. 

The  inferior  occipital  convolution  (0,)  is  connected  with  the 
inferior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution. 


Fig.  24. — A  diagram  of  the  cerebrum  in  longitudinal  median  section.    (After  Dalton.) 

1,  calloso-marginal  fissure;  2,  paricto-occipital  fissure;  S,  calcarinc  fissure:  A,  third  ven- 
tricle ;  B,  fifth  ventricle  ;  D,  anterior  crura  of  fornix ;  C,  cuncus  (occipital  lohule) ; 
Q,  precuneus  (lobulus  quadratus) ;  P,  para-central  lobe ;  C  C,  corpus  callosum ;  F, 
gyrus  fomicatus. 

THE  LOBULES  OF  THE  CEREBRUM. » 

The  lobulus  ceniraliSj  or  the  island  of  Reil,  is  deeply  sit- 
uated at  the  bottom  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  between  the 

1  See  llgs.  28  and  24. 
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frontal  and  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes.  It  presents  five  or 
six  convolutions,  which  are  nearly  straight,  and  which  are 
directed  outward  and  upward.  This  i)ortion  of  the  cerebrum 
is  probably  connected  with  the  faculty  of  speech.  It  is  sup- 
plied witli  blood  by  the  middle  cerebral  artery.  It  can  not 
be  well  shown  in  a  plate,  on  account  of  its  situation. 

The  para-ccntral  lobule  (P)  is  found  on  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  cerebrum,  in  front  of  the  lobulus  cuneus.  It  is 
of  great  importance,  from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  since  we 
know  that  disease  of  this  convolution  is  followed  by  second- 
ary degeneration  of  the  motor  tract  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord. 

The  lobulus  quadrattts  (Q)  is  also  situated  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cerebrum,  between  the  para-central  lobule  and 
the  lobulus  cuneus. 

The  occipital  lobule  (C)  is  triangular  in  form,  and  lies  i)os- 
teiior  to  the  lobulus  quadi^tus  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cerebrum. 

Certain  fissures  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cerebrum 
are  also  perceived,  whose  names  may  be  met  with  by  you  in 
the  descriptions  of  existing  lesions,  in  special  works  upon 
nervous  diseases,  and  which  are  therefore  enumerated.  They 
are  named  as  follows  : 

The  calloso-marginal  fissure. 

The  internal  parieto-occipital  fissure. 

The  calcarine  fissure. 


CLINICAL  SUBDIVISIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

In  Studying  the  brain  from  the  standpoint  of  its  physiol- 
ogy and  clinical  interest,  an  advantage  is  gained  by  a  dei)art- 
ure  from  the  subdi\isions  of  the  encephalon  found  in  most 
of  our  standard  anatomical  treatises;  since  many  ix)ints, 
which  could  not  be  omitted  in  a  descriptive  treatise  without 
the  author  incurring  censure,  are  of  no  importance  to  the 
physiologist  or  pathologist,  in  our  present  ignorance  as  to  the 
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functions  of  many  parts,  or  the  results  of  disease  when  con- 
fined exclusively  to  them.  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  adopt 
the  classification  of  Professor  Seguin,  used  some  years  ago 
in  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  upon  this  subject,*  since  it 
seems  to  possess  perspicuity  and  many  advantages  from  a 
clinical  standpoint.  I  quote  from  the  above  author  as  fol- 
lows : ' 

'Tor  our  purpose  I  make  the  following  subdivisions  of 
the  encephalon — ^a  semi-physiological  classification :  * 

"1.  The  basis  cerebri^  including  all  the  parts  which  lie 
upon  the  base  of  the  Iskull,  but  more  especially  the  pons  Va- 
rolii, crura  cerebri,  their  attached  nerves,  and  the  optic  and 
olfactory  apparatuses. 

"2.  The  great  basal  ganglia^  i,  e.,  the  thalamus  opticus, 
nucleus  caudatus,  nucleus  lenticularis,  and  the  corpus  quadri- 
geminum. 

"3.  The  white  stibstance  of  the  hemispheres,  especially 
the  internal  capsule. 

' '  4.  The  cortex  cerebri. 

''5.  The  cerebellum, 

^'The  general  pathological  proi)08itions  relatire  to  these 
parts  are  as  follows : 

'*  1.  Lesions  of  the  basis  cerebri^  especiallj  if  mrolving 
the  pons  Varolii  and  crura,  give  rise  to  the  foDoiiiiig  «rmi>- 
toms  :  paralysis  (often  of  crossed  variety) ;  aiuesthesda  in  the 
face  and  limbs ;  impairment  of  equilibrium ;  changes  viithin 
the  eyes ;  no  psychical  symptoms. 

'*2.  Lesions  of  the  great  basal  ganglia  fffoljably  pn^Kluce 
no  symptoms  unless  by  encroaching  upon  the  internal  capsule 
which  passes  near  them.  An  exoeptkm  may  be  the  nucleus 
caudatus. 

''3.  Lesions  of  the  white  center  cf  Ou  heinUpheres  prr>- 
duce  no  sjTuptoms  when  they  do  mit  inrolre  the  j/arts  com- 
posing the  internal  capsule;  if  the  anterior  jxirtion  of  this 
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(»apsule  be  injured,  we  observe  paralysis,  if  its  posterior  part, 
ansestliesia. 

''4.  Lesions  of  the  cortex  cerebri  produce,  when  located 
anteriorly,  i)sychical  symptoms ;  when  located  in  the  median 
regions,  paralysis  of  an  imperfect  kind,  and  when  situated 
posteriorly,  no  symptoms  at  all  (sensory  symptoms  in  animals). 

'^■).  Lesi(ms  of  the  cerehelluin  produce  no  symptoms  ex- 
cept by  involving  adjacent  i)arts  containing  important  motor 
and  sensory  tmcts,  thus  giving  rise  to  irregular  paralyses, 
changes  in  the  optic  apparatus,  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the 
vagus  nerve,  etc. 

''  6.  Lesions  in  one  lateral  Tialfot  any  part  of  the  enceph- 
alou  produce  motor  and  sensory  symptoms  in  the  side  of  the 
body  ()i)posite  to  the  lesion.  When  the  lesion  is  in  one  half 
of  the  basis  cerebri,  some  symptoms  (direct  symptoms)  aiv 
found  in  the  side  of  the  face  and  head  corresponding  to 
the  lesion,  others  in  the  oj^posite  half  of  the  body  (crossed 
paralysis). 

"7.  Lesions  in  the  median  line  cause  symptoms  to  api)ear 
in  both  sides  of  the  bod  v. 

''  8.  Any  intm-cranial  lesion  which  acts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
increase  the  intra-cranial  pressure  may  produce  (in  addition 
to  other  symptoms)  tlie  condition  known  as  choked  disk,  or 
neuro-retinitis.'' 


srMMAPwY  OF  THE  PIIYSIOLOC^Y  OF  THE  CORTEX  AND  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  DISEASE  LOCATED  IN  THAT  PORTION  OF  THE 
CEREHRUM. 

From  the  statemc^nts  made  in  previous  paj?es,  we  may 
sumnuirize  the  functions  of  the  cortex  (the  gniy  matter  of 
tli<*  cerebral  convolutions),  as  well  as  the  symptoms  which 
can  be  attributed  to  disease  confined  to  that  re«i:ion,  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  That,  contrary  to  old  statements,  the  cortex  is  capable 
of  artificial  stimulation ;  and  that  the  functions  of  certain 
areas  can  thus  be  detennined  with  an  approach  to  accuracy. 
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2.  That  a  well-defined   relarion  exists  between  the  cor- 
tex and  certain  mmcular    groups.     This    has  lately  been 
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on  the  postero-psrieMl  [superior  parietal]  lobule),  advance  of  tho  opposite  hind-limb 
as  In  walking;  3,  H,  4  (around  the  upper  exlremitj  oC  the  fisBure  ol  Rolando),  com- 
pici  moTcmentg  of  the  opposite  leg  and  arm,  and  of  the  trunk,  ae  In  swimming; 
a,b,e,d {oa  the  posteni-parietal  j^stcrior  central]  convolution),  individual  and 
combined  movementB  of  the  flngcrg  and  wrist  of  tlio  opposite himd  ;  prchensiic  move- 
ments ;  5  (at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  superior  frontal  conrolution),  extension 
forward  of  the  opposite  ann  and  hand  ;  6  (on  the  upper  part  of  the  antcro-parietai 
or  ascendlnft  frontal  [aatcrior  central]  convolution),  supination  and  Seiion  of  the 
opposite  forearm  ;  T  (on  the  median  portion  of  the  same  convolution),  retraction  and 
elevation  of  tlie  opposite  angle  of  the  niOuth  b;  means  of  the  xygomatlc  muscle!) ;  B 
(lower  down  on  the  same  convolution),  elevation  of  the  ala  nau  and  upper  Up  with 
dcpreasion  of  the  lower  lip,  on  the  oppoaile  side;  B,  10  (at  the  inferior  eitrcmitv  of 
the  same  convolution,  Broca's  convolution),  opening  of  the  mouth  with  t),  protrusion, 
and  10,  retraction  of  the  tonf^e — region  of  aphasia,  bilateral  action;  11  (between 
10  nod  the  inferior  eitrcmit}'  of  the  poatero-parielal  convolution),  retraction  of  the 
opposite  angle  of  the  mouth,  the  head  tnmed  slightly  to  one  side  ;  IS  (on  the  poste- 
rior portions  of  the  superior  and  middle  frontal  convolutions),  the  eyes  open  wi'lely, 
tho  pupils  dilate,  and  the  head  and  eyes  turn  toward  the  opponite  side;  13,  IS  (on 
the  supiu-mar^nal  lobule  and  nn^iler  gyrus),  the  eyes  move  toward  the  opposite  side 
with  an  upward  13, or  downward  13'  deviation;  the  pupils  ;;cnGral1y  contraitcd  (ccn- 
tw  nf  vision) ;  H  (of  the  infm-mai^nal,  or  superior  [first]  temporo-sphenoirtal  con- 
Totutlon),  pricking  of  the  opposite  ear,  the  head  and  eyes  turn  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  pupils  dilate  largely  (center  of  hearinj().  Ferrier,  moreover,  places  the  ten- 
tern  of  taste  Rnd  smell  at  the  extremity  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  and  that  of 
touch  in  the  gyms  uncinatus  and  hippocaicpus  major. 
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conlimied  on  the  human  subject  by  Dr.  Amidon,   of  this 
city.* 

'  **  Dr.  Aniidou^s  experiments  *  in  eerebrai  foealuaiion  are  based  on  the  folloving 
]iropoHitionb :  1.  Marked  local  variations  in  the  temperatura  of  the  cephalic  contents 
can  1)0  duinonstratod  by  surface  fheiinomftcra,  2.  Cerebral  cortical  localization  19  now  so 
far  advnncitd  as  to  warrant  the  aa.^^ei'tion  that  the  psycho-motor  centers  for  one  half  tho 
body  occupy  a  certain  area  in  the  coi*ebral  cortex  of  the  opposite  hemisphei'c.  3.  Func- 
tional activity  of  an  orgim  implies  increased  blood  supply  and  tissue  change,  and  con.<<.'- 
quent  elcval'mn  of  the  iiinf*cralure  of  that  orphan.  4.  Willed  contraction  of  nia^cles  pre- 
supposes an  increased  activity  of  the  volitional  motor  center  of  those  muscles  in  the 
cerebral  cortex.  From  this  it  was  natural  to  make  the  deduction  that  voluntarv  actiri:v 
in  a  peripheral  part  would  cause  a  rise  of  tcmperatvre  in  the  psy^o-motor  center  for  that 
part,  which  might  be  indicated  by  external  cerebral  thcrmomcten. 

"  Scgiiin's  sclf-rej»istcring  surface  thermometers  were  used,  numbers  of  which  were 
applied  to  the  surface  to  be  teste<l  by  passing  them  through  holes  in  rubber  strapft 
secured  to  the  head  by  buckles.  The  desirable  points  in  tho  subject  experimented  on 
are,  a  well-shaped  head,  thin  hair,  well-developed  and  trained  muscles,  power  of  facial 
expression,  especially  of  unilateral  facial  movements  and  the  ability  to  contract  individual 
muscles,  and  nuMlcrate  intelligence.  A  man  is  preferable  to  a  woman,  and  a  European 
to  an  African.  The  mode  of  performing  and  recording  experiments  and  the  liabilities  to 
error  are  all  fully  described,  and  the  following  results  are  given. 

*' The  part  of  the  brain  underlying  the  trapezius  area  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tirst  frontal  convolution.  Farther  back  on  the  same  comes  the  deltoid,  and 
farther  still  the  biceps  area,  while  that  of  the  triceps  probably  overlaps  to  a  sll^jht  degree 
the  fissure  of  Rolando.  The  area  for  the  scaleni,  etc.,  will  fall  on  the  second  frontal 
convolution,  in  fnmt  of  its  middle ;  that  for  the  deep  extensors  of  the  neck,  on  the 
second  frontal  convolution,  near  its  middle.  The  pectoralis  area  will  fall  on  the  middle 
of  the  second  fi-ontal  ccmvolution,  sli;:htly  overlapping  the  superior  frontal  sulcus.  Hie 
area  for  the  latissimus  dorsi  occupies  a  siiuilar  position  farther  back.  Tho  point  of 
junction  of  the  suptTior  and  ascending  frontal  Is  occupied  by  the  hand  and  finger  fiexors, 
while  lower  on  the  ascending  frontal  lies  the  area  for  the  elevators  of  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  and  lower  still,  that  for  the  orbicularis  oris,  in  front  of  and  above  which  ia  the 
area  for  the  tongue  and  the  hyoids,  which  lies  on  the  third  frontal  convolution.  At  the 
base  of  the  ascending  parietal  convolution,  but  reaching  a  slight  distance  across  the 
fissure  of  Rolando,  lies  the  platysma  area ;  higher,  the  area  for  tho  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum, and  higher  still,  lying  partly  on  the  ascending  parietal,  and  partly  on  the  asoend* 
in^„'  frontal  convolutions,  is  the  area  for  the  extensors  of  the  hand  and  fingers.  The  anti- 
rior  part  of  the  superior  parietal  lobule  holds  the  anterior  tibial  area,  behind  which  lies  that 
of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  On  the  posterior  part  of  the  superior  parietal  lobule,  but  falling 
chiefly  on  the  first  ami  second  occipital  gyri,  is  found  the  area  for  the  quadriceps  extentor 
femoris,  while  on  the  thinl  occipital  gyrus  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  inferior  middle 
temporal  lobule  will  fall  tho  area  for  the  abdominal  nuiscle<«.  On  the  posterior  parts  of 
the  angular  gyms  and  middle  temponil  lobule  will  fall  the  psoas  and  iliacus  area.  The 
rather  indefinite  ansi  marked  out  for  the  erector  spintc  overlies  about  equally  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  upper  and  of  the  middle  tcm])ortil  lobules,  while  higher  up,  over  the 
contiguous  portions  of  the  angular  and  su])ra- marginal  gyri  and  the  superior  temporal 
lobule,  is  the  an>a  for  the  flexors  of  the  leg  on  tlic  thigh.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
supra-marginal  gyrus  will  fall  the  area  set  apart  for  ocular  movements.  This  transfer- 
ence of  the  motor  areas  from  the  scalp  to  the  bruin  leave*!  but  little  of  the  cerebral  coii> 
vcxity  uncoverc<l,  viz.,  the  anterior  half  of  the  temiH)ro-sphenoidal  lobe  and  the  extreme 

»  Prize  Essay  of  1880,  "Archives  of  Medicine,"  April,  18R0. 
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3.  That  the  excitable  region  of  the  cortex,  where  motor 
effects  are  chiefly  produced,  may  be  stated  to  be  localized  in 
the  following  parts,  if  we  accept  the  results  obtained  by  Fer- 
rier :  The  ascending  frontal  convolution  ;  the  base  of  the  first 
frontal  convolution ;  the  second  frontal  convolution ;  the 
third  frontal  convolution ;  the  ascending  parietal  convolu- 
tion ;  the  first  parietal  convolution  ;  and  the  para-central  lob- 
ule. Now,  let  us  see  what  centers  pertain  to  each  of  these 
convohitions. 

The  center  for  movements  of  the  lips  and  tongue  (the  true 
speech  center)  lies  at  the  base  of  the  third  frontal  convo- 
lution, near  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.     (See  9,  10,  on  Fig.  25.) 

Upon  the  first  and  second  frontal  convolutions,  you  will  find 
a  center  (see  12,  on  Fig.  25) :  (1)  For  lateral  movements 
of  the  head;  (2)  for  elevation  of  the  eyelids ;  and  (3) 
for  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

The  ascending  frontal  convolution  presents,  from  below  up- 
ward, the  following  centers:  For  elevation  and  depres- 
sion of  the  comers  of  the  mouth  (8  and  7) ;  for  move- 
ments of  the  forearm  and  the  hand  (6) ;  for  extension 
and  the  forward  movement  of  the  hand  and  the  arm  (5) ; 
centers  for  complex  movements  of  the  arms  and  legs^ 
when  acting  together  (2,  3,  and  4). 

The  ascending  parietal  convolution  presents,  from  above 
downward,  four  centers  for  complex  movements  of  the 
hand  and  wrist  (a,  5,  c,  d ),  such  as  the  use  of  individual 
fingers,  prehensile  movements,  etc.  At  its  most  superior 
portion,  the  centers  (2,  3,  and  4),  which  control  the  alter- 
nating movements  of  the  arm  and  leg,  as  in  the  act  of 
swimming,  seem  to  overlap  the  ascending  parietal  convo- 
lution ;  but  they  are  not  definitely  placed. 

The  superior  parietal  convolution  presents  the  center  which 
presides  over  the  movements  of  the  leg  andfoot^  as  in  the 
act  of  walking. 

anterior  frontal  rcfi^ioD.    These  areas  are  held  to  be  the  outward  representation  of  psyeho- 

motor  centers  in  the  cerebral  cortex."  (Report  In  "  New  York  Med.  Jour.,"  October,  1880.) 
8 
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Tluj  pnra-cmfral  lobule^  when  diseased  or  excised,  seems  to 
<»xert,  throufi:li  some  influences,  a  gradually  extending 
pr()C(»sH  of  svcoudary  degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord, 

4.  Thi'  sr/tsor//  region  of  the  cortex  is  confined  to  the  juirie- 
tnl,  temporal,  and  occijntal  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  In  it  cer- 
tain ('(^ntcrs  liav(»  been  definitely  located  by  Ferrier,  which  are 
not,  as  y(^t,  acc<»pted  as  fully  proven,  but  which  are  consid- 
(»r(»d  as  ))ein^  rather  sui)ported  than  confuted  by  clinical  and 
])liysi()Io^ical  (»vidence. 

Tlici  (tnguhtr  ggnts  is  said  by  this  author  to  present  the  cen- 
ters for  r  is  ion,  (13,  13),  while  movements  of  the  eyes  also 
are  jjroduced  wlien  these  regions  are  stimulated.' 

The  sffj>rrinr  fnnporo-sphrnoidal  convolution  is  also  said  to 
]H'(\s('nt  \\w  centers  if  lienring  (14,  14,  14),  while  the  head 
and  ey(\s  are  caiistMl  to  move  toward  the  opposite  side  and 
tli(»  ])iii)ils  to  dilate  lai'*!:ely. 

T).  '\\\iy  roll(H*tion  of  I'c^ported  oases  of  tumors,  clots,  soft- 
enini^s,  ]>ressure  efft^ets  (from  exostoses,  meningeal  exuda- 
tions, oi*  thiekeninirs,  (»t(\),  se(*nis  to  confirm,  to  a  gi'eater  or 
l(»ss  extent,  the  efft^ets  of  i)hysiol()<z:ical  exj^riment  or  faradi- 
zation, and  that  the  followin*;  g(»neml  statements  as  to  the 
results  of  lesions  of  the  cortex  can  be  siifely  used  as  possess- 
ing l>r.i('ti('al  valu(^  at  the  bedside. 

{ii)  \Vh(»n  X\\i\fae}dt II  of  speerh  is  atTected  to  any  extent,  or 
the  symptoms  of  amnesic  ai)hasia  exist,  it  is  safe  to  con- 
elude  that  tlie  h»si(m  involves  one  of  three  situations,  viz. : 
the  anterior  c<mvolutions  of  the  island  of  Reil,  the  base 
of  tli(^  third  fnmtal  convolution,  or  the  white  substance 
lying  b(?t\veen  the  third  frontal  crmvoluticm  and  the  baae 
of  the  cerebrum.'  The  lesion,  being  most  frequently  met 
with  ui)on  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  will  usually  be  asso- 

'  Exi>crinient8  of  Fcrricr,  Yco,  Dal  ton,  and  others. 
»  E.  C  Scguin,  *»  Med.  RcconI,"  1*"«- 
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Fio.  26  — i'pptr  view  oftht  brain  of  man  and  l]u  titaalion  of  areas  of  the  ftfAral  «)n- 
tv/iKioa».     <Atter  Ferricr.) 

1  (on  the  poslero-pariotal  [nupcrior  pariela!]  lobule),  idvancc  of  the  opposite  hind- 
limb  R9  in  walking ;  'I,  U,  4  (around  llie  upper  eilreniit;  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando), 
complci  movements  of  the  oppoeitc  le;;  and  arm,  and  of  the  trunk,  as  io  aniin- 
ming;  n,  h,  c,  d  (on  the  poslero-parlclal  [posterior  central]  conTolulion),  indi- 
vidual and  combined  moTemcnta  of  the  Dngera  and  wrist  of  the  opposite  hand ;  pre- 
heosile  moTemonte ;  6  (at  the  posterior  eitremitv  of  the  superior  frontal  convolu- 
tion), extension  forward  of  the  opposite  arm  and  hand ;  0  (on  the  upper  part  of 
the  antero-parielttl  or  aacendins  frontal  [anterior  central]  convolution),  supination 
and  Seiion  of  the  opposite  forearm ;  7  (on  the  median  portion  of  the  same  con- 
volution), retraction  and  elevation  of  the  oppwite  angle  of  the  mouth  b}r  means  of 
the  lygonialic  muscles;  B  (lover  down  on  the  same  convolution),  elevallou  of 
tbo  ala  nasi  ami  upper  lip  wllh  depression  of  the  lower  lip,  on  the  opposite  side ;  9, 
10  (at  the  inferior  eUremity  of  the  same  convolution,  Broca'a  convolution),  open- 
Ins  of  the  mouth  with  9,  protrusion,  and  10,  retraction  of  (he  tonf^ue — region  of 
aphasia,  bilateral  action;  11  (between  10  and  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  pos- 
t«ro-parictal  eonTolution),  retraction  of  the  opposite  angle  of  tho  mouth,  the  hc'fl<1 
turned  aligbtly  to  one  side  ;  13  (on  the  posterior  portions  of  the  superior  and  mid- 
dle frontal  con  volutions),  the  eyes  open  widely,  the  pupils  dilate,  and  the  bead  and 
eyes  turn  toward  the  opposite  side ;  13,  13  (on  the  supra-marginal  lobule  and  an- 
gular gyrus),  the  eyes  move  toward  the  opposite  tide  with  •□  upward  13,  or  down- 
wnrd  13'  deviation — the  pupils  generally  contracted  (center  of  vision);  14  (of 
the  Infra-marginal,  or  superior  [firstl  temporo-sphenoldal  convolution),  pricking  of 
the  opposite  car,  the  head  and  eyes  turn  to  tho  opposite  side,  and  the  pupils  dilate 
larf^eiy  (center  of  hearing).  Ferricr,  moreover,  places  the  centers  of  taste  and  smell 
at  the  extremity  of  the  tcmporo-sphcnoidal  lobe,  and  that  of  touch  in  the  gyru*  un- 
daatui  and  hippocampus  m».)pr. 
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elated  Avitli  some  form  of  paralysis  affecting  the  rigid 
side  of  the  body ;  but  the  faculty  of  speech  may  be  af- 
fected by  lesions  of  the  right  side  as  well  as  those  of  the 
left  side. 

{h)  Pamlysis  of  motion  affecting  the  upper  extremity^  either 
entirely  or  to  a  gi'eater  extent  than  other  parts  involved,' 
suggests  a  lesion  Avhich  is  situated  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  paralysis ;  and  either  confined  to,  or  involving,  the 
ascending  convolutions  of  the  frontal  or  i)arietal  lol>es. 

{c)  When  the  facial  muscles  are  prominently  affected,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  lesion  may  be  located  in  the  frontal 
lobe,  anterior  to  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pre-central  fis- 
sure or  sulcus.* 

{d)  AMien  the  7n  uscles  of  the  leg  *  are  exclusively  affected  (and 
the  probability  of  spinal  lesions  involving  only  the  lateral 
half  of  the  spinal  cord  can  be  excluded),  or  when  the  leg 
muscl(»s,  in  an  attack  of  hemiplegia  of  clear  cranial  ori- 
gin, show  special  impaimient,  the  lesion  can  be  probably 
placed  at  the  upper  end  of  (lie  fissure  of  Rolando^  affect- 
ing the  as(*ending  convolutions  of  the  frontal  or  parietal 
lobes. 

(<)  That  lesions  of  the  sensory  area  of  the  cerebral  cortex  are 
not  understood  in  their  clinical  aspects,  since  little  op- 
])ortunity  has  })een  afforded  for  the  pathological  study  of 
this  type  of  cases. 

(/)  That  all  of  the  symptoms  j^roduced  by  lesions  of  the  cor- 
tex may  l)e  the  result  either  of  actual  destruction  of  the 
nene  tissue  of  the  cortex,  or  evidences  of  irritation  of 
the  coi-tex;  and  that  the  symptoms  will  differ  in  the 
two  cases,  so  as  to  often  assist  the  diagnostician. 

(g)  Tliat  lesions  of  the  cortex,  if  outside  of  the  motor  area^ 
AN  ill  produce  no  symptoms,  unless  they  involve  the  dura 
mater ;  in  which  (*ase,    the  diseased  condition  may  be 

*  .^e  the  peculiar  typos  of  hraehia'  momphffla,  as  iloscribcd  on  imijxim  45  and  46  of 

tiiis  voliiino. 

*  It  mav  not  be  confinrd  alone  to  this  rcdon,  since  the  varioiw  forms  of  bradiial 

■ 

nionoplesia  are  often  atc^ocinted  with  facial  panilj>i!«. 

»  See  the  types  of  crural  monoplegia,  deacriUHl  on  pasfS  40  and  42  of  this  Tolume. 
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manifested  by  convulsions^  and,  possibly,  by  headache. 
These  convulsions,  and  the  headache  which  may  be  pro- 
duced, are  respective  evidences  of  irritation  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  motor  area  of  the  cortex,  or  of  adjoining  sen- 
sory areas. 

(/)  That  the  symptoms  which  prominently  indicate  irritation 
of  the  cortex  are  convulsions^  which  are  otten  followed  hy 
paralysis.  This  paralysis  may  be  either  of  the  transient 
or  i)ermanent  variety,  although  the  former  is  the  more 
common.  The  groups  of  muscles  which  are  prominently 
affected  in  the  convulsive  attacks  may  afford  the  physi- 
cian a  guide  to  the  seat  of  the  irritation,  since  the  same 
centers  are  probably  affected,  as  if  the  corresponding 
muscles  were  paralyzed,  rather  than  convulsed. 

{f)  The  destructive  lesions  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebral 
convolutions,  if  limited  to  the  motor  area,  produce  i)e- 
ripheral  paralysis  of  the  parts  governed  by  the  centers 
which  are  involved,  but  on  the  side  of  the  body  opposite 
to  the  situation  of  the  seat  of  disease.  Thus  embolism, 
by  plugging  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  shuts  off  the 
blood  supply  to  the  center  of  Broca,  and  aphasia  will 
usually  be  produced ;  with  an  accompanying  hemiplegia 
of  the  side  opposite  to  the  embolus,  in  case  the  blood 
supply  is  impaired  to  other  parts  of  the  motor  area.  A 
destructive  lesion  of  the  motor  region,  if  not  due  to  em- 
bolism, is  liable  to  produce  hemiplegia,  without  aphasia, 
on  the  opposite  side  to  the  seat  of  disease ;  but  it  exists 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  when  the  motor  area  of  the 
cortex  is  affected  in  any  part. 

{k)  When  the  paralyzed  muscles  become  rigid^  after  an  at- 
tack of  hemiplegia,  from  destructive  lesions  of  the  motor 
area  of  the  cortex,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of 
a  secondary  degeneration  of  the  nene  fibers,  which  is 
progressing  downward  along  the  spinal  cord.  This  is 
prominently  developed  when  the  para-central  lobule  is 
the  seat  of  disease,  but  it  exists,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
when  the  motor  area  of  the  cortex  is  affected  in  any  ]mrt. 
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{I)  In  those  cases  where  the  lesions  are  diffused  over  a  large 
surface  of  the  cortex  (as  in  the  exudation  of  acute  menin- 
gitis, suppuration  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater, 
etc.),  delirium^  convulsions^  and  local pain^  are  often  pres- 
ent, and  may  jDroperly  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  the 
excessive  irritation  which  exists  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  and  hyiDeracmia.  Coma  and  paralysis  may  fol- 
low ;  in  whicli  case  they  are  to  be  attributed,  either  to  the 
local  anaemia  produced  by  the  pressure  (thus  causing  im- 
paimient  of  nutrition  to  the  subjacent  cortex),  or  to  circu- 
latory changes  and  increased  tension  of  the  entire  brain. 

{vi)  The  affection  called  ^'diffuse  meningo-encephalitis "  or 
the  "general  jmralysis  of  the  insane"  is  so  commonly 
mot  with,  and  alFords  such  striking  evidences  of  the  effects 
of  (jeneral  pressure  upon  and  irritation  of  the  cerebral 
cortex,  that  its  symptoms  have  to  the  neurologist  more 
than  a  clinical  inteiest.  From  a  careful  study  of  such 
cases,  we  learn  that  the  sjTnptoms  finst  manifested  are 
contractions  of  special  fibers  in  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
tongue,  and  limbs,  and  that  the  speech  becomes  tremu- 
lous and  the  aii:iculation  spasmodic.  Later  on,  acute 
delirium  and  impainnent  of  memoiy  and  judgment  ap- 
pear, and  a  state  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  develops 
which  may  be  one  either  of  semi-paralysis  or  of  semi- 
ataxia.  In  the  iinal  stages,  the  mental  faculties  become 
al)()lished  ;  a  state  of  insanity,  characteiized  by  periods  of 
d(»lirium,  is  X)roduced ;  and  the  patient  dies  without  any 
ai)])arent  changes  in  the  ordinary  organic  functions  of 
th(»  IkkIv. 

I  would  repeat,  that  a  pers(m  exhibiting  tremors  of 
the  facial  muscles,  of  the  tcmgue,  and  hand,  a  vibratory 
and  slurred  speech,  angular  or  tremulous  handwriting, 
and  iiTegular,  small  pupils,  should  l)e  suspected  of  having 
chroni(*  jx^ri-encephalitis  or  paralytic  dementia.  The  ad- 
dition of  gradual  failui'e  of  mind — true  d(»mentia — ^makes 
the  diagnosis  certain.  In  case  tht^re  should  l)e  added  to 
these  al)ove  named  symptoms  exalted  notions,  with  ma- 
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niacal  attacks  and  epileptiform  seizures,  the  case  deserves 
the  name  of  general  paresis,  and  as  such  the  form  is  more 
usually  seen  and  studied  by  asylum  physicians. 

6.  The  physiology  of  the  great  ganglia  of  the  cerebrum  is 
far  from  being  satisfactorily  determined,  since  the  experi- 
ments of  different  observers  apparently  prove  most  glaring 
contradictions.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  two  subdi- 
visions of  the  corpus  striatum  (the  caudate  and  the  lenticu- 
lar nuclei)  have  motor  functions  of  a  character  which  are  not 
yet  positively  decided,  while  the  attributes  of  the  optic  thala- 
mus are  still  involved  in  obscurity.* 

7.  It  can  safely  be  considered  as  proven  that  the  corpora 
qiiadr igemina  (the  nates  and  testes)  are,  in  some  way,  con- 
cerned in  the  special  sense  of  vision,  and  belong  to  the  optic 
apparatus,  although  the  motions  of  the  eyeball  seem  to  be 
more  directly  influenced  than  vision  itself.  For  the  experi- 
ments which  seem  to  prove  this,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
page  58  and  59  of  this  volume. 

8.  The  internal  capsule  of  the  cerebrum  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  regions  of  the  brain,  from  a  clinical 
standpoint,  since  the  slightest  pressure  upon  it  produces 
symptoms  which  vary  with  the  portion  pressed  upon,  and 
since  a  secondary  degeneration^''  which  descends  along  the 
nerve  fibers  of  the  crus,  pons,  medulla,  and  spinal  cord,  is  in- 
evitably the  result  of  disease  of  this  portion  of  the  cerebrum. 
If  the  anterior  tioo  thirds  of  the  internal  capsule  be  the  seat 
of  pressure  or  disease,  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side  re- 
sults ;  if  the  posterior  third  be  affected,  a  condition  of  ances- 
thesia  of  the  opposite  side  is  produced.  CJtoreic  movements^ 
which  vary  in  degree  and  tyi:)e,  and  which  may  appear  as 
athetosis,  ataxia,  true  chorea,  or  tremor,  are  strongly  diag- 
nostic of  lesion  of  the  internal  capsule,  provided  they  follow 
an  attack  of  hemiplegia  or  hemi-ansesthesia. 

*  To  what  extent  this  ganglion  presides  over  or  influcnees  sensory  perceptions  must 
be  considered  unsettled.  For  opinions  on  the  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  67 
of  this  volume. 

*  For  the  effects  of  this  descending  tjpe  of  secondary  degeneration  of  nerve  tissue,  see 
page  44  of  this  volume. 
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9.  The  parts  adjoining  the  internal  capsule  (the  caudate 
nucleus,  the  lenticular  nucleus,  the  white  center  of  the  frontal 
lobe,  and  the  optic  thalamus),  if  the  seat  of  haemorrhage,  tu- 
mors, or  other  lesions  which  are  capable  of  causing  pressure 
upon  it,  may  produce  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  disease  of 
the  internal  capsule  itself. 

10.  When  the  central  portions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  the  seat  of  some  type  of  disease  which  has  been  suddenly 
developed,  as  in  haemorrhage,  acute  softening,  etc.,  symptoms 
referable  to  the  optic  apparatus  are  usually  present,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  symptoms  which  have  been  given  above. 
Thus  the  eyes  are  often  turned  away  from  the  paralyzed  side, 
and,  therefore,  toward  the  seat  of  the  lesion ;  the  head  also  is 
usually  similarly  turned  ;  and,  in  case  the  injury  done  to  the 
bmin  is  severe  or  extensive,  a  verv  marked  rise  in  the  surface 
temperature  of  the  body  will  be  obsen^ed. 

11.  When  the  pressure  vpon  the  central  portions  of  the 
cerel)i'al  hemispheres  is  gradual^  as  in  the  case  of  growing 
tumors,  we  have  developed  certain  special  signs,  which  de- 
p(md  ui)ou  the  situation  of  the  tumor  and  the  line  of  its  great- 
est x>ressure  ;  but  we  are  also  liable  to  have  evidences  develop 
in  the  eye,  which  are  called  those  of  ''neuro-retinitis,''  and 
may  result  in  the  condition  known  by  ophthalmologists  as 
the  ''choked  disk.'' 


THE  CRANIAL  IS^ERVES. 

THEIR  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  CLINICAL  VALUE. 
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THE   CRANIAL  KERYES. 


The  nerves  which  arise  from  the  brain  are  arranged  as  * 
twelve  pairs,  which  from  before  backward  are  called  the  ol- 
factory, optic,  motor  oculi,  trochlearis,  trigemini,  abducens, 
facial,  auditory,  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumogastric,  spinal  ac- 
cessory, and  hypo-glossal.  All  of  these,  excepting  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  pairs,  are  confined  in  their  distribution  to 
the  head;  while  the  other  three  have  a  distribution  to  the 
structures  of  the  neck  and  trunk. 

THE  OLFACTORY  NERVE. 

The  first  cranial  nerve  or  nerve  of  smell  consists  (1)  of 
three  roots  ;  (2)  an  olfactory  process ;  (3)  a  bulb  ;  and  (4)  ter- 
minal branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  cavities  of  the 
nose. 

The  three  roots  are  called  the  external^  middle^  and  in- 
ternal. 

Tlie  external  root  arises  apparently  from  the  posterior  bor- 
der of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  is  said  to  be  traceable  to  the 
corpus  striatum,  the  anterior  commissure,  the  optic  thalamus, 
and  the  island  of  Reil.  The  internal  or  short  root  is  said  by 
Foville  to  be  connected  with  the  longitudinal  fibera  of  the 
gyrus  fomicatus.  The  middle  or  gray  root  arises  from  a 
pyramidal  mass  of  gray  matter,  the  caruncula  maminillaris. 

'  Willis  has  divided  the  cranial  nenrcs  into  nine  pair^,  grouping  the  seventh  and 
eighth  nenres  as  one  pair,  and  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  as  one  pair. 
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All  three  nf  the  roots  join  to  fonn  a  bantl,  which  is  prismoi 
in  iovm  (the  olfactory  p'ucess  or  tract),  which  passes  tor% 


Fio.  27.— ff-'-  "/■  ^''.  . 
I.  Firit  pdr;  ol/Bi-tor^ 
11.  Second  pair;  o|>(ie, 

III,  Third  pair ;  motor  nciili  voLiiiiiuni;<. 

IV.  Fourth  pnir;  pktholiuiu). 

V.  Fifih  p«lr;  nerve  at  niulicnlion  and  Irifadnt 
X'l.  Sltth  pair;  molar  oculi  cttoraua. 

v;il:»„,l«-"'"»"- 

IX.  (lloaaa-pharj'iiBMl,  1 
X.  PneuiBOffanvlD,        V  B!j;hih  pair. 
XI.  8|>liMl  aoocanirv,     ) 
XII.  Nit>lh|Hilr;  »ul<1inK»al. 


TliK  w 


*  I  tu  IB  ruf»r  lu  tirnndiii  ihii-li  niil  be  dcscrilW'l  hcreafier. 


nloiiK  Iho  tlnor  of  lh«  Imilii  hi  ii  <1«h'|)  sulcus  till  it  eicpanA 
into  thd  luniiliial  t'n1iirK*'iiii'iit,  known  as  the  "olfactory  bulli." 
or   "Kniixlion."     TIiIf*   [i«nnimil   rnlnrp-niont  lies  \\\v.>n   the 
u/i/>rr  nur/iirr  (if  till'  rrihiifiniM  plate  u{  the  ethmoid  bonj 
throu^li  Ihi"  niiiiiiToiiH  romiiiliiu  of  ivliich  it.s  branches  esong 
Jul  Nniiill,  Ihit'iuMlItt'  llliinu^iKM ;  wlilrh  subseiiiiendy  fon 
]>Iexits  iiiiiin  till'  Hiirfiioti  tif  tht>  8('luit<l(lorian,  or  pitoita^ 
menibnine  ul  tliu  nuou. 


STRUCIVBE  OF  OLFACTORY  FtLAMENT3. 


Fio.  ii.~OI/atlorg gangliim  andnervf.    lUincbfcld.) 

ol/a«lorff  t/anfflioH  and  nteta ,-  S,  brnnch  of  tlio  naiol  norve ;  U,  epheno-palsliDD  ^n- 

glion;  4,  T,  brsnchss  of  Iho  grunt  ])Blii,iioe  nerre;  11,  postericir  palatiiw  oer*ej  <•,  miil- 

A\ii  pulaline  nerce;  8,  9,  branvlica  rroiii  llic  a]ili(tiii)-jiaUlino  ganglion;  lt>,ll,l:i, 

Vtilixi  nerve  Bud  its  bnmclivti;  13,  eitcmal  I'ltrutii]  branch  Irolu  ihc  Bupi?riar  cervical 


Tlie  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerve  are  described  by 
Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman'  as  differing  tn  tlieir  atructui-e 
from  the  ordinary  filaments  found 
in  the  other  cranial  neiTPs,  in  that 
tliey  contain  no  white  substance  of 
Schwann,  and  are  nucleated  and  fine- 
ly granular  in  texture.  This  absence 
of  the  white  substance,  found  in 
other  ner^'es,  renders  it  difficult  to 
trace  their  course  in  the  Sclmeidcrian 
membrane;  which  difficulty  is  still 
farther  enhanced  by  the  existing  nu- 
clei, %vhich  resemble  those  of  the  tis- 
sues through  which  they  pass. 

The  limit  of  distribution  of  the 
olfactory  nerves  seems  to  be  confined 
to  the  au])eriur  three  fourths  of  the 
septum  of  the  nose,  the  superior  tur- 
binated bone,  the  ujtper  half  of  the 
middle  turbinated  bone,  and  the  ixmf 

I  "  rbjslologlcfti  Anaunny." 


Fib.  i,i,—TertHinol  ^lamenh  o/ 
tAfolfatloryiiervn.-  magnifie'l 
Sij  jiamritn.     (K611ikor.J 

1,  from  tliu  trog — n,  epllhdinl 
pcHb  of  tlie  oifiH'liii'j-  iTilioii : 
i,  (itfnctorir  ii-ll'.  2.  famuli 
limln*  i>f  the  oifai'lorv  B'Tvi' 
of  Ihi'  frog,  Mpnmtlng  »l  one 
cnrl  into  a  li'TJsll  "f  vnriiiur 
flhrllfi.  S.  OUautur;  «'1l  of 
tlic  (hecp. 
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of  the  nasal  cavities ;  all  of  which  seems  to  be  defined  by  a 
brown-colored  tesselated  epithelium.* 

Odorous  particles,  present  in  the  inspired  air,  as  they  i>ass 
through  the  lower  chambers  of  the  nares,  are  diffused  into 
the  upper  nasal  chambers,  and,  falling  npon  the  olfactory 
epithelium,'  produce  sensory  impulses  which  are  transmitted 
to  the  brain  and  give  rise  to  the  sensations  of  smell. 

Forced  inspiniticm,  or  sniffing,  increases  the  upward  dif- 
fusion of  insi)ired  air,  and  thus  a  more  complete  contact  of 
the  odorous  particles  is  insured. 

It  seems  that,  for  the  development  of  smell,  the  odorous 
X)articles  must  be  transmitted  to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
in  a  gaseous  medium,  as  the  simultaneous  contact  of  fluids 
destroys  all  appreciation  of  odor.* 

Animals  with  a  very  a<5ute  sense  of  smell  have  a  modified 
arrangement  of  the  turbinated  bones,  to  afford  a  larger  ex- 
I)anse  of  surface  than  exists  in  man. 

It  has  l)een  asserted  by  some  physiologists  that  the  olfac- 
tory nerve  is  not  the  only  nen^e  of  smell,  and  Magendie 
(*laimed  that  animals  could  perceive  the  odor  of  some  sub- 
stances after  the  olfactory  bulbs  had  been  removed.  He  used 
ammonia,  however,  as  a  tost  in  his  experiments,  which  is 
hardly  a  test  of  smell,  as  it  is  a  i)owerful  stimulant  to  the  fifth 
ncTve. 

BcMTiard'  reports  cases  of  al)sence  of  the  olfactory  bulbs 
in  man,  where  smell  existed  during  life.  Prevost,*  however, 
claims  that  section  of  the  olfactory  bulbs  entirely  destroys  the 
sense  of  smell.  Injury  to  the  fflh  nerve  may  also  destroy 
smell,  even  where  the  olfactory  nerve  remains  intact ;  but  this 
(»ff(»ct  is  hardly  a  i)ro()f  that  the  nerve  is  in  any  way  related  to 
that  spe(*ial  sense,  since  the  effect  is  i)robal)ly  due  to  tinaUered 
condition  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane^  which  prevents  its 
l)ei'forming  its  natural  functicm.  The  loss  of  smell  may, 
therefore,  be  of  some  diagnostic  value,  if  associated  with  other 
symptoms  referable  to  impairment  of  the  fifth  cninial  nerve. 

'  Mux  Schnltzc.  »  Mich.  Foster,  "  Toxt-Iiook  of  Physiology.'* 

»  "  Syst.  norr.,"  vol.  ii.  *  "  Archives  dc  fci.  i»hyi».  et  nat.,"  1871. 
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It  seems  necesaarj',  in  all  ammala  which  Iivf>  in  the  air, 
that  all  odorous  materials  must  enter  the  nostril  to  be  per- 
ceived, and,  fiirthernioi-e,  that  the  membrane  of  the  nose  must 
be  in  a  proper  condition  of  moistiii-e ;  lieuce,  by  breathing 
through  the  mouth,  the  most  disagreeable  of  odors  may  usu- 
ally be  unperceived,  and  the  blunted  sensibility  of  the  power 
of  smell,  which  occurs  in  catarrh,  may  plausibly  be  explained 
as  the  result  of  a  deficient  secretion  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
attack,  and  of  excessive  secretion  later  on  in  the  disease. 
The  curious  effects  ot  section  or  injury  of  the  fifth  cranial 
nerve  upon  the  sense  of  smell  may  justly  be  attributed  to  the 
alterati<)n  in  the  amount  of  secretion  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  nose,  since  this  nerve  exerts  a  marked  influence  upon 
the  aecFHtiuns  of  the  tissues  supplied  by  it. 


-■ij^JQli- 


Fio.  ».).—Interaal  1,-s 


■  otfatiws 


(After  Sappcj.) 

1,  intoniMl  branches  of  the  olfactory  bu?b,  raniifrinf  in  Ilie  mm-ouii  ncmlintiic  cnvcrin;* 
the  Mptun  of  tho  null  foaiw ;  'i,  internal  Wnvh  of  the  cthnioitlol  division  of  lh« 
ntMl  norvr;  X,  nuo-pnliitlDc  nervcit;  4,  B,  S,  cftTcmouB  pIrxM;  1,  lupeiior  or 
uoandlnp  brindiM  of  Iliii  plexus ;  8,  intcmiil  carotid  branch  from  the  euperioi'  ccn 
Tteal  e:indion:  f>,  R,  ItUineDU  oonQt'dintC  tliis  branch  with  Uiv  uiicrual  carotiil 
bnutdii  10,  origin  of  iMa  branch;  II,  ganglion  of  the  ctomo-plisrjiif^a]  \  li,  jufpi- 
Ur  eangltati  of  the  pnctuoogutrie;  IS,  anastomotic  Slamenta  Mlvndiiif;  from  thv 
■7i»|Ntifietl(!  10  tliD  two  pToradlng  ncrrci ;  li,  iioaiitamDals  of  (he  spinal  ainxsiory 
with  tlis  pnrami^sMric ;  IIS,  filament  comiectlag  the  Bympalheiic  with  the  hjpo- 
bIowuIi  1,  olfn«<iT7;  II,  optic;  III.  motor  ocuti;  IV,  paltietlciis ;  V,  irigeminuf ; 
Vl, ibilu(vn«:  VIL  facial;  VIII.  iiuilltoty;  IX,  (;]D*ai)-pluir]'n(,'«.'al ;  X,  piicuuio|.-BX- 
trit':  XI,  uplnn!  accessory;  XII,  hjpo^Totaal. 

The  act  of  sneezing,  by  which  a  forcible  blast  of  air  is 
driven  through  the  nostrils,  is  often  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
Nattire  t»t  get  rid  of  some  imtating  substance :  and  thus. 
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through  the  agency  of  the  fifth  nerve,  is  the  nose  made  the 
portal  of  the  respiratory  apparatus^  where  cognizance  of  the 
quality  of  the  air  breathed  is  constantly  taken,  and  where  all 
foreign  or  injurious  matters  are  at  once  detected,  and  often 
expelled. 

A  marked  peculiarity  of  the  olfactory  nerve  is  sho^n  by 
the  fact  that  no  fomi  of  irritation  of  its  fibers  excites  reflex 
muscular  action  through  other  nen-es ;  *  neither  is  it  capable 
of  the  sensation  of  pain,  since  section  of  the  nerve,  or  even  the 
destruction  of  the  olfactory  ganglia,  seems  to  create  no  special 
distress  in  animals,  and  the  nose  retains  its  normal  sensitive- 
ness until  the  fifth  nerve  is  also  divided. 

The  olfactory  nerve,  however,  may  be  the  source  of  another 
variety  of  marked  reflex  action.  Many  cases  are  recorded 
where  fainting  and  vomiting  have  been  produced  by  certain 
odors ;  while,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  mental  associa- 
tions cluster  around  sensations  of  smell  more  strongly  than 
any  other  form  of  impression  received  from  without.' 

The  importance  of  the  sense  of  smell  among  many  of  the 
lower  animals,  in  guiding  them  to  their  food,  or  in  giving 
them  warning  of  danger,  and  also  in  exciting  the  semial  feel- 
ings, is  well  known.  Among  the  savage  tribes,  whose  senses 
are  more  cultivated  than  those  of  civilized  nations,  the  scent 
is  almost  as  acute  as  in  the  lower  mammalia.  It  is  asserted  by 
Humboldt  that  the  Peruvian  Indians,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  can  thus  distinguish  the  different  luces,  whether  Euro- 
pean, American,  Indian,  or  Negro. 

The  agreeable  or  disagreeal)le  character  assigned  to  any 
particular  odor  is  l)y  no  means  constant  among  different  indi- 
viduals. ;Many  of  the  lower  animals  pass  their  whole  lives 
in  the  midst  of  odoi's  whi(*h  are  to  man  (in  a  civilized  condi- 
tion) in  the  highest  degree  revolting,  and  will  even  refuse  to 
touch  food  until  it  is  far  advanced  in  putridity.' 


'  Carpenter,  "  Principles  of  Physiolog}-."    The  act  of  vomUnvj  may  possibly  be 
sidennl  n8  an  exception  to  this  statement. 

«  Mich.  Foster,  "Text-B,)ok  of  Physiology,'*  18^0;  To  J  J  and  Dowman,  "  Phjrsiolo^ 
cal  Anatomv." 

'  Carpenter,  **  Principles  i.t  Human  Physiology." 
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It  is  diflBicult  to  say  when  effluvia  have  been  completely 
removed  from  the  nasal  passages,  since  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
odorous  particles  (supposing  such  to  exist)  are  often  ab- 
sorbed, or  possibly  dissolved  by  the  mucous  secretion.  It 
frequently  happens,  in  regard  to  odors  and  savors,  that  habit 
makes  that  agreeable,  and  even  strongly  relished,  which  was 
at  first  avoided ;  the  taste  of  an  epicure  for  game  that  has 
acquired  tYiefumet^  for  assafcetida,  garlic,  etc.,  is  an  instance 
of  this.  A  case  is  reported,  where,  in  a  state  of  hypnotism,  a 
youth  had  his  sense  of  smell  so  .remarkably  heightened  as  to 
be  able  to  assign,  without  the  least  hesitation,  a  glove  placed 
in  his  hand  to  its  right  owner,  in  the  midst  of  about  thirty 
persons,  the  boy  himself  being  blindfolded ;  *  but  modified 
forms  of  this  excessive  development  of  this  power  of  smell 
are  by  no  means  rare. 

The  word  "  taste  "  is  often  used  when  the  word  "  smell " 
should  be  employed.  We  speak  of  tasting  odoriferous  sub- 
stances, such  as  onions,  wines,  etc.,  when  in  reality  we  only 
smell  them  as  we  hold  them  in  the  mouth.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  so-called  taste  of  these  things  is  lost  when 
the  nose  is  held  or  the  nasal  membrane  rendered  inert  by  a 
catarrh.' 

CLINICAL  POINTS  AFFORDED   BY  THE  OLFACTORY  NERVE. 

The  nerves  of  smell  may  become  the  seat  of  disease,  or  may 
simply  manifest  the  presence  of  disease  in  other  parts.  The 
two  conditions,  which  are  clinically  recognized  as  indicative  of 
existing  disease,  are  hyperjBsthesia  and  ansesthesia — not  of 
the  sensibility  of  the  part,  in  its  generally  accepted  sense,  but 
an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  acuteness  of  the  olfactory  sense.' 

'  Carpenter,  op,  eii. 

^  Foiter,  op,  eii, 

*  Aooording  to  Althaus,  if  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  be  irritated  with  very 
strong  galvanic  currents,  the  taste  of  photphorut  is  produced ;  but  no  perception  of  odors 
is  perceived,  although  pain,  vertigo,  and  sensations  of  light  may  be  created.  It  is  cus- 
tomary, therefore,  to  use  other  means  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  acuteness  of  this 
special  sense,  and  the  most  successful  method  consists  of  making  the  patient  smell  differ- 
ent odors,  using  the  nostrils  alternately^  and  avoiding  all  things,  as  tests,  which  would  create 
an  irritation  of  the  filaments  of  the  fifth  nerve,  such  as  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  snuff,  etc. 
(Henoe  the  defect  in  llagendie*8  experiments  mentioned  on  page  98.)  It  is  advisable 
9 
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To  the  former  condition,  the  term  '^hyperosmia^'^  is  applied, 
while  the  latter  is  called  ^^  anosmia,'''^ 

The  condition  of  hyperosmia  is  often  perceived,  as  a  tem- 
porary excitation,  in  patients  recovering  from  some  prolonged 
disease  which  has  exhausted  their  nervous  power,  and  also 
in  the  hysterical  and  insane.'  Should  the  presence  of  un- 
natural odors,  or  a  marked  increase  of  the  susceptibility  to 
odors,  exist  in  the  insane,  it  may  indicate  the  existence  of 
some  type  of  neoplasm  involving  the  frontal  lobes  at  the  base 
of  the  cerebrum,  localized  disease  (softening,  as  a  rule)  of  the 
olfactory  bulbs,  or  adhesion  of  the  olfactory  bulbs  to  the  dura 
mater ;  since  all  of  these  conditions  have  been  found  at  autop- 
sies, where  such  symptoms  existed  during  life.  Sander 
reports  a  curious  case,  wheie  such  a  subject  was  liable  to 
epileptic  attacks,  and  where  the  attacks  were  associated  with 
abnoiinal  sensations  of  taste ;  the  autopsy  showed  a  tumor 
of  the  left  olfactory  bulb. 

The  abolition  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  a  symptom  of  greater 
frequency,  as  well  as  importance,  than  the  excitation  of  that 
special  sense.  In  rare  cases,  as  in  one  reported  by  Cloquet, 
the  absence  of  the  power  of  smell  may  be  a  congenital  defect 
Anosmia  may  be  developed,  as  a  temporary  condition,  during 
an  attack  of  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  nares,  which 
alters  the  character  of  the  membi'ane,  or,  in  chronic  catarrh, 
by  the  effect  upon  the  natural  moisture  of  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  nose.  It  may  be  present  in  ''  Bell's  i)aralysis,''*  since 
the  facial  nerve  no  longer  affords  motor  power  to  the  muscles 
which  dilate  the  nostril,  and  thus  the  entrance  of  air  to  the 
upi)er  nasal  chamber  is  obstructed.     Anosmia  may  be  one  of 

to  use  odors  which  arc  both  agreeable  and  disagreeable  ;  hence  cologne,  camphor,  moik, 
etc.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  valerian,  assafnetida,  turpentine,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  etc,  od 
the  other  hand,  arc  coinmonlj  employed.  It  id  also  customary  to  place  aromaHe  9tA$iamem, 
such  as  coflfee,  wine,  liquors,  and  cheese,  ttithin  the  mouthy  so  that  the  posterior  put  of 
the  nose  can  perceive  them,  since  the  odoriferous  particles  pass  upward  by  meana  of  the 
pharynx,  rather  as  an  iroa<nnary  taste,  however,  than  as  true  olfactory  peroeptioiia. 

*  Fre<iuently  odors  of  the  most  pleasant  character,  such  as  those  of  flowers,  etc,  maty 
occasion  fainting,  nausea,  headache,  or  even  convulsions,  in  this  class  of  patients ;  while 
odors  nauseating  to  others  may  be  tolerated,  and,  possibly,  preferred  by  them. 

'  For  the  symptoms  of  this  affection,  see  pages  of  this  volume  descriptive  of  the  fMiil 
nerve. 
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the  manifestations  of  tumor  at  the  base  of  the  brain ;  of  ab- 
scess of  the  pituitary  body  (as  reported  by  Oppert) ;  of  syphi- 
litic thickening  of  the  periosteum  and  mucous  lining  of  the 
nose;  of  lesions  resulting  in  paralysis  of  the  fifth  cranial 
nerve,  for  some  unexplained  reason ;  of  hysteria ;  and,  finally, 
of  certain  types  of  insanity.  A  partial  loss  of  smell  has  been 
known  to  follow  typhoid  fever  and  meningitis,  in  which  case 
the  sense  is  usually  regained.  Chronic  rheumatism,  chronic 
rhinitis,  and  traumatism,  have  also  proven  exciting  causes  of 
a  temporary  but  serious  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell.  * 


THE  OPTIC  NERVE. 

The  second  cranial  or  optic  nerve  presents  for  examination 
from  before  backward :  1,  the  optic  nerve  proper ;  2,  the  op- 
tic commissure ;  and  3,  the  optic  tract. 

The  optic  tracts  of  either  side  extend  from  their  point  of 
origin  in  the  corpora  qicadrigemina^  where  they  receive  a  few 
fibers  from  the  optic  thalamus,"  to  the  optic  commissure,  to 
reach  which  point,  each  is  compelled  to  pass  around  the  cms 
cerebri.  In  their  passage  around  the  cms,  each  tract  receives 
a  few  fibers  of  attachment  at  its  anterior  margin  ;  and,  after 
leaving  the  cms,  just  before  the  optic  chiasm  is  formed,  each 
receives  additional  fibers  from  the  lamina  cinerea  and  the  tu- 
ber  cinereum. 

The  optic  commissure  or  chiasm  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  optic  tracts,  and  from  it  the  two  optic  nerves 
diverge  to  pass  to  their  distributi(m  in  the  retina  of  either 
eye.  The  construction  of  the  optic  chiasm  is  of  interest  both 
from  an  anatomical  and  a  physiological  standpoint.  In  it, 
four  sets  of  fibers  may  be  demonstrated,  called,  respectively, 

'  In  almost  all  cases,  where  anosmia  affects  both  sides  of  the  nasal  cavity,  the 
sense  of  taste  is  also  impaired.  All  aromatic  forms  of  focnl  and  wines  have  a  distorted 
flavor.  It  is  claimed  by  Ogle  that  the  pigment  in  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane  has 
some  effect  upon  the  sense  of  smell. 

*  Physiological  experiment  seems  to  point  to  the  angular  gtfnu  as  intimately 
connected  wi^  the  deep  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  (see  pages  51  and  52  of  this  vol- 
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IJOW^* 


the  inter -cerebral  tibers,  which  are  situated  at,  the  ]3<i 
rior  portion  uf  the  comniissui-e,  and  connect  the  two  hvms- 
splieres  of  the  cerebrum  ;  the  in- 
ter-retinal flhem,  which  ai-e  situ- 
ated in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
chiasm,  and  connect  the  retina  of 
one  eye  with  that  of  the  other  ;  the 
longitudinal  fibers,  which  He  on 
the  external  aide  of  each  of  I 
optic  tracts,  and  connect  the  ] 
ina  nith  the  cerebral  hemispl| 
of  the  same  side ;  and, 
the  decussadnff  fibers,  which  | 
through  the  center  of  the 
chiasm,  and  sene  to  couneotl 
retina  of  each  eye  nnth  the  Qa 
site  cerebral  hemisphere. 

The  optic  nerve  proper  i 
from  the  anterior  jiart  of  the  ojS 
i,  eerth'rai  p^nde :  B,  luber    commissure  and  eiiters  the    optfp 

■DDulare ;  0,  o/rfic   trneli   and     .  .  ■  i      i  . 

•iceuaaii^  at  the  fom-    foramen,  in  comi>any  with  the  oph- 


F(0.  »l.—  OpHe 

anduerva.    (HirkMeld.) 
1,  infundlbuluni ;  S,  eorput  e'liun-c 
corpora    albicitntia  ; 


)otha^ 


^™mL.;!^T8,'pJt.eS-    i^aijnio  artery,  being  Hurroundi 

9,  fifth  netTo;  10.  motor  oeuli      jjy  a  tublllaf  proCeSS  of  dlUU  I 
eiterniiB;  11,  fscml  nerre:  12,        ''  *^  , 

uuditorir  norTc;  13,  nerve  of    which,  as  the  nerve  enters  the  \ 
BeiUBJ^e';  iB,'pucu^g«'[nri    bit,  Subdivides  and  forms  boi 
MtrvT^"'  "■  """    sheath  of  the  nerve  and  the  peri- 
osteum  of  the  orbit.     The    uen"e 
pierees  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats  of  the  eye,  aboat  onw 
tenth  of  an  inch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  axb  of  the  eye,  and 
then  divides  into  numerous  small  fibrils,  which  appear  to 
spread  themselves  out  from  the  papilla  of  the  retina  some- 
what like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram,'  which  is  not  given  as  an 
aecui-ate  representation  of  the  parts,  but  nither  as  an  nid  to 
memory,  and  to  render  plain  what  words  alone  might  make 
obscure,  the  filwrs  of  the  optic  nerve  are  seen  to  enter  the  tw- 

'  Alter  Wvbcr,  o[  Darmalult.    (Sre  page  los.) 
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tina  at  the  point  Jesignated  by  the  letter  P,  which  is  called 
the  papilla,  since,  at  this  point,  the  retina  is  slightly  raised 
above  the  remaining  portion.  This  papilla  is  not  in  the  exact 
center  of  the  retina,  since  that  pt>int  is  reserved  for  the  macula 
hdea,  in  the  center  of  the  so-called  "yellow  spot  of  Sommer- 
ing,"  where  the  most  exact  vision  of  external  objects  is  oh- 


FlO.  J12. — Diufp-nnin/'lhrdrrUMOliOH  a 

the  op(i(  oommitnire.    (Aftw  Fliul.) 

The  doited  linr-H  ?hnw  thi^  four  dirco 

tloiia  of  the  fibers. 


tained;  hot  it  is  placed  to  the  Inner  side  of  tlte  center,  and 
nearly  on  the  same  level  with  the  yellow  spot.  It  will  be 
seen  that  those  nerve  fibers  which  are  distributed  to  the  yellow 
spof  of  Soinmering  are  directed  outward  in  a  nearly  straight 
line  from  the  papilla,  as  ar«^  also  those  which  supply  the  part 
internal  to  the  papilla  ;  bnt  that,  in  order  to  avoid  crossing 
the  yellow  spot,  the  tibei-s  are  compelled  to  pass  in  a  more 
or  less  pnrved  direetion  to  the  fither  parts  of  the  retina, 
whereas,  if  the  papilla  were  in  the  exact  center,  the  fibers 
of  the  optic  nerve  would  pmbably  have  been  straiglit.  and 
arranged  iis  the  mdii  of  a  circle.  Tliis  arrangement  of  the 
optic  fibers  differs  from  that  described  by  snnie  of  the  t<>xt- 
books  on  physiology,  one  of  which,  to  my  knowledge,  states 
that  they  are  arranged  as  a  plexns.  and  that  the  frequent 
inosculation  gives  a  pecidiar  *' net-like"  appearance  to  the 
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optic  fibers.'  Probably  the  fact  that  the  nerve  fibers  lose 
their  sheaths  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  retina,  and  thus, 
unless  they  be  previously  stained,  afford  some  difficulty  in 
tracing  them,  explains  the  error  in  description. 

REFLEX   ACTS   EXCITED   BY  THE  OPTIC   XERVE. 

The  optic  nerve  differs  from  the  olfactory  nerve  in  one  im- 
portant respect,  viz.,  in  its  power  of  conveying  impressions 
which  create  reflex  muscular  movements.'  The  motions  of  the 
iris  are  always  influenced  by  the  amount  of  light  which  enters 
the  eye,  and  which  thus  affects  the  optic  nerve  filaments. 
When  the  optic  nerve  is  divided,  the  pupil  immediately  con- 
tracts^ unless  the  third  cranial  ner\'e,  which  controls  its  move- 
ments, is  also  severed,  when  the  iris  fails  to  be  so  affected.' 
In  rare  cases  of  disease,  where  the  sight  of  one  eye  has  been 
destroyed  by  some  lesion  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  pupil  of  the 
affected  eye  will  be  found  to  move  in  unison  with  the  unin- 
jured eye  ;  but  this  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  motor  impulse 
created  by  the  influence  of  light  upon  the  retina  of  the  normal 
organ.  In  some  cases  also,  where  the  tissue  of  the  hemi- 
spheres has  undergone  changes  which  render  the  perception 
of  objects  imi)()ssible,  the  pupil  may  still  be  seen  to  resi)ond 
to  the  variations  of  the  quantity  of  light  which  enters  the 
chamber  of  tlie  eye  ;  thus  sho^nni?  that  the  optic  nerve  alone 
is  required  to  create  the  reflex  act  upcm  the  pupil  through 
the  third  nerv(»,  iri'espective  of  the  bniin. 

In  addition  to  the  i)ower  of  the  optic  nerve  to  cause 
changes  in  tlie  pujHl,  there  is  still  another  form  of  reflex  act 
which  deserves  notice,  viz.,  its  i)ower  of  i)roducing  contraction 
of  the  orbh'Khtfis  pajpdmtrum  muscle.  This  is  perceived 
when  an  excessive*  quantity  of  light  rendei-s  the  effect  upon 

*  CurponttT,  o/>.  f//. 

*  CarpoiiUT,  «7>.  r/V.  (It  i-^  a  qut'^^tion  it/alufint/  and  romitinff  can  not  be  often  jartlr 
roRaiilod  as  rellcx  nmsciilar  acts,  deiH'udent  upon  the  PHisaiions  perceived  through  the 
ol factory  nerve.) 

*  Doubtkw  on  aoti>unt  of  tlu*  simultaneous  divi:*ion  of  synipathetic  nerve  fiben,  which 
are  probaldy  denvi-tl  fnnn  the  fifth  nerve;  these  aeeouipany  the  optic  nerve  and  thus  con- 
trol the  dilating  fibers  of  the  iris. 
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the  retina  one  of  pain,  or  when  objects  to  be  perceived  are 
brought  into  too  close  proximity  to  the  eye.  Thus,  in  photo- 
phobia, the  peculiar  half-closed  condition  of  the  eye  is  not 
purely  a  voluntary  act,  as  the  eye  is,  at  the  same  time,  rolled 
upward  and  inward  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  can  be  per- 
formed in  resi)onse  to  a  merely  voluntary  effort. 

The  act  of  sneezing  may  often  be  excited  by  the  visual 
sense,  when  a  sudden  exi)osure  of  the  eyes  to  a  strong  light 
occurs.  That  this  reflex  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  excitation 
of  the  optic,  and  not  to  the  olfactory  nerve,  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that,  unless  the  light  he  seen^  the  attack  of  sneezing  does 
not  take  place. 

DECUSSATION   OF  THE  OPTIC   FIBERS. 

The  object  of  the  decussation  of  the  fibers  of  the  optic 
nerve  has  been  explained  by  WoUaston,*  Mayo,*  and  others, 
as  an  arrangement  on  the  part  of  Nature  to  have  the  fibers, 
which  spring  from  each  optic  ganglion,  distributed  to  the  cor- 
responding side  of  each  retina  ;  the  rigJit  optic  ganglion  be- 
ing thus  associated  with  the  outer  portion  of  the  retina  of  the 
rigM  eye  and  the  inner  portion  of  the  left  eye^  while  the  left 
ganglion  is  distributed  to  the  outer  portion  of  the  left  eye 
and  the  inner  portion  of  the  rigM  eye.  If  this  be  demon- 
strated as  true,  each  optic  ganglion  must  perceive  objects  on 
the  side  opposite  to  it ;  since  the  images  of  things  seen  by  the 
retina  must  fall  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  left  eye,  when 
placed  ui)on  the  right  side  of  the  eye,  and  vice  versa.* 

A  similar  decussation  of  nerve  fibers  is  known  to  exist  in 
both  the  i)osterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  and  also  in  the 
anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  and  the  same 
arrangement  in  the  optic  nerves,  which  are  known  to  be  of 
the  greatest  value  in  preserving  a  harmony  of  motion  through- 
out the  l)ody,  may  be  for  the  object  of  bringing  the  visual  im- 
pressions into  a  more  direct  and  proper  accord  with  the  motor 

»  ♦*  Philos.  Trans.,"  1824. 
»  See  Carpcnter^fl  **  Phyniology." 

'  See  bearing  of  tliii)  arrangement  on  diagnosis  of  cranial  tumors,  later  on  in  this 
chapter. 
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apparatus.  In  support  of  this  view,  it  is  found  that  in  the 
invertebrate  animals,  where  the  optic  fibers  do  not  decus- 
sate, no  decussation  of  fibers  exists  in  the  general  motor 
system. 

In  some  animals,  where  the  two  eyes  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent field  of  vision,  the  decussation  of  the  fibers  from  each 
optic  ganglion  is  found  to  be  complete,'  the  longitudinal  set 
being  absent,  and  the  whole  of  the  fibers  from  each  ganglion 
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passin*^  into  the  opposite  eye.  Tliis  arrangement  can  be  per- 
ceived in  almost  all  of  the  bird  species  *  and  in  some  of  the 
osseous  fishes. 

KELATIOXS  OF  OPTIC   NERVE   IN  THE  ORBrr. 

The  relations  of  the  optic  nerve  to  blood-vessels  may  have 
oft(»n  a  l)earin<r  upon  vision.     It  passes  through  the  optic 

*  The  (lc<.Mis:«ation  of  the  fiberrt  of  the  optic  ncrvo  socms  also  to  be  influenoed  kufpely 
by  thu  extent  of  the  tiolil  of  vision  which  can  be  eovn-cd  bif  both  etfet  sinralteneomlf. 
The  bundle  of  decussating  fibi>rs  difTors,  in  its  relative  5iize,  from  the  bundle  of  non-de^ 
cu!(i>atin^  fibers,  in  difTorent  animals,  who  possess  a  stereoscopic  peroeption  of  objects 
(their  vision  \mng;  binocular) ;  and  the  extent  of  the  field  of  binocular  vlsUm  seems  to 
explain  this  fact.  It  is  said  that  ciTtain  birds  (as  the  hawk,  for  example)  hsTC  an  sddi- 
tional  power  of  binocular  vision  afforded  them  bv  means  of  two  maculie  lutee  in  each 
retina ;  so  that,  having;  two  spots  of  distinct  vision  in  each  eye,  the  two  eyes  can  the 
readily  focus  suddenly  ui>on  any  object. 

»  Solly,  *•  Tlie  Human  Brain  "  (Am.  edition). 
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foramen  in  company  with  the  ophthalmic  artery,  and  is  sup- 
roundedj  for  the  balance  of  its  length,  by  the  ciliary  arteries, 
which  lie  in  close  relation  with  it.  It  is  also  pierced  by  the 
arteria  centralis  retincB^  which  is  thus  enabled  to  reach  the 
papilla  of  the  retina,  and,  from  that  point,  to  ramify  through- 
out that  membrane. 

It  can  be  readily  understood,  therefore,  how  liable  would 
be  any  vascular  growth  within  the  orbit  to  press  upon  the 
fibers  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  to  create  sympathetic  changes  in 
the  vessels  of  the  retina  itself ;  while,  as  an  anatomical  fact, 
the  enormous  collateral  circulation  which  exists  on  account 
of  the  frequent  anastomosis  in  this  region,  renders  such  vas- 
cular growths  within  the  orbit  by  no  means  uncommon. 

ANATOMICAL   DEFECTS   OF  VISION   AND  THEIR  CONSEQUENCES. 

A  ray  of  light  falling  upon  the  retina  strikes  the  expansion 
of  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  creates  what  may  be  called 
a  sensation  of  light.  What  this  sensation  is,  it  is  not  within 
the  province  of  this  work  to  discuss,  nor  is  it  possible,  from 
our  present  enlightenment,  to  explain  how  the  brain  trans- 
forms impressions,  received  from  the  fibers  of  the  different 
nerves  of  special  sense,  into  an  actual  recognition  of  either 
smell,  sight,  taste,  or  hearing.  This  should  not  deter  us,  how- 
ever, from  carefully  studying  all  the  mechanical  ingenuity 
which  Nature  has  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  certain  parts, 
or  from  attempting  to  interpret  her  aims  and  purposes  when 
any  such  subject  of  inquiry  seems  to  be  presented. 

There  are  certain  practical  points  pertaining  to  the  mechan- 
ism of  vision  concerning  which  every  physician  should  be  in- 
telligent ;  since  a  recognition  of  existing  optical  defects  and 
their  bearings  upon  health  will  often  enable  the  medical  ad- 
viser to  guide  aright  those  consulting  him,  when  otherwise 
serious  consequences  might  follow  the  very  lack  of  this  prac- 
tical knowledge. 

The  most  common  optical  defects  *  ai*e,  undoubtedly,  hy- 
peropia^ or  far-sightedness;   myopia^   or  near-sightedness; 

'  Bowman  and  Todd,  '*  PbyHiological  Anatomy.'* 
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and  astigmatism^  or  imperfect  perception  of  objects  in  cer- 
tain meridians  of  vision. 


Fig.  36. — Diagram  to  illustrate  congenital  or  acquired  defects  in  the  antero^potterienr  dkam- 
eter  of  the  \ife.  The  biaek  line  represents  the  normal  line  of  the  eye.  No.  I  represents 
the  hypcropic  eye ;  2,  the  myopic  eye ;  JJ,  the  optic  nerve. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  indicates,  as  a  rule,  a  congeni- 
tal or  acquired  diminvtioii  in  the  antero-posterior  axis  of 
the  eye.  Tlius,  <as  age  advances,  the  eye  either  naturally 
becomes  flattened,  or  the  ability  to  accommodate  for  distance 
becomes  impaired,  and  vision  necessarily  becomes  hyi)eropic ; 
but,  in  many  cases,  children  are  bom  with  this  deformity, 
wliich  often  goes  too  long  unrecognized.  Were  Natnre  not 
able  to  compensate  for  this  abnormality  by  means  of  the  cili- 
ary muscle,  which,  by  altering  the  shape '  of  the  crystalline 
lens  of  the  eye,  is  enal)led  to  increase  its  convexity,  and  thus 
artificially  to  focus  near  objects,  such  cases  would  be  imme- 
diately made  knowTi  by  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  read 
or  even  to  see  near  objects  with  distinctness.  But  such  cases 
go  on  from  year  to  year,  struggling,  wth  the  aid  of  this  mus- 
cle, to  see,  and  thus  wearing  out  their  vital  energy ;  trying 
to  excel  in  their  studies,  only  to  fail  from  the  fatigue  wliich 
attempts  at  study  bring  about,  which  they  themselves  or  their 
parents  can  not  explain,  and  which  often  causes  them  to  in- 
cur bodily  chastisement ;  and  seeking,  as  a  relief,  out-of-door 
amusements,  in  wlii(*li  they  usually  excel,  since  little  muscu- 
lar effort  is  required  to  perceive  objects  at  a  distance. 

*  Foster,  Volckcr?,  Hensi.*n,  and  Hock  claim  that  the  increased  convciity  of  the  kM 
\»  due  to  the  relaxation  of  the  suspensory  Iip:anicnt,  thus  allowinp:  the  lens  to  bulge  fM<> 
ward  from  its  own  elasticitr. 
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How  cruel  and  injurious  to  health  must  be  compulsory- 
education  to  such  a  one,  till,  by  the  aid  of  property  adjusted 
glasses,  reading  becomes  a  pleasure ;  study  no  longer  a  bur- 
den, but  a  joy  ;  and  nervous  headache,  throbbing  in  the  orbit, 
double  vision,  and  other  evidences  of  nervous  prostration,  are 
numbered  as  among  the  things  of  the  past ! ' 

On  the  other  hand,  myopic  patieTvts  can  not  see  objects  at 
a  distance,  since  their  eyes  are  too  convex ;  but  only  when 
placed  close  to  the  eyes  are  the  beauties  of  outline  fully  per- 
ceived, and  distinct  vision  rendered  possible.  Out-of-door 
exercise  is,  to  children  of  this  type,  a  burden  and  a  disap- 
pointment, since  they  can  not  enjoy  Nature  in  her  most  beau- 
tiful aspects,  nor  indulge  in  sports  without  danger,  which  to 
the  healthy  child,  with  perfect  vision,  is  harmless.  Such 
children  seek  enjoyment  in  books,  the  contents  of  which  can 
be  seen  by  them  and  easily  read ;  the  fields  are  discarded  for 
the  parlor ;  the  enforced  I'etirement  is  wrongly  construed  by 
the  parents  and  physician  as  an  indication  of  precocity  and  a 
taste  above  that  of  the  romping  child ;  the  health  is  imper- 
iled, the  intellect  weakening  by  undue  strain,  and  the  mind 
made  one  of  ideals  rather  than  of  realities,  since  pictures  and 
book  representations  are  to  them  Nature  in  her  true  aspects. ' 

Astigmatism  is  a  conditicm  due  to  the  fact  that  either  the 
surfaces  of  the  cornea  or  of  the  crystalline  lens  are  not  of  the 
sam£  curvature^  but  are  more  convex  in  some  portions  than 
in  others,  or  in  the  perpendicular  meridian  than  in  the  hori- 
zontal. This  abnormalitv  of  contour  causes  a  distortion  of 
the  image  of  objects  in  the  lield  of  vision.  If  black  Unes,  of 
equal  width,  be  drawn  parallel  with  each  other,  and  several 
placed  perpendicularly  on  one  portion  of  a  page  and  several 
horizontally  on  another  portion  of  the  same  page,  such  an  eye 
will  see  one  or  the  other  set  either  less  distinctly  as  to  outline, 
or  one  set  will  appear  darker  than  the  other. 

Almost  all  eyes  are  slightly  astigmatic,  and  generally  with 
the  greatest  convexity  in  the  vertical  meridian.  And  the  same 
irregularity  in  lenses  can  be  demonstrated  by  attemi)ting  to 

'  See  article  by  Dr.  Loring,  "  HaTxrV  Mug,"  August,  1879. 
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focus  light  from  a  luminous  point,  when  the  image  will  be 
found  to  be  radiated,  instead  of  a  perfect  circle,  as  it  should 
be  from  a  perfect  lens. 

In  choosing  spectacles,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  emits 
of  the  eye,  it  is  of  great  consequence  not  to  make  an  oner- 
c&mpensafion  ;  for  this  has  a  tendency  to  inci-eaee  the  defect, 
besides  occasioning  great  fatigue  in  the  emi)loyment  of  the 
sight. 

From  observations  previously  made  as  to  the  raechaniBni 
of  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  Qjwn  the  lens,  by  which 
vision  is  accommodated  for  near  objects  to  case  the  eye  is 
normal,  it  may  be  understood  why  all  power  of  accommoda- 
tion of  vision  is  lost  after  the  operation  for  cataract. 

A    TEMT    niR    MYOPE*    AND    IIYPEIIOPIA. 

E  B  F  P  T  Z  D 
D  L  T  Z  F  P  E 
B  E  P  F  Z  T  I. 

The  normal  eye  should  read  letters  of  this  kind  and  ^I^H 
at  twenty  feet.     Vision  is  then  said  to  be  normal.     If  the  ey^H 
can  not  do  this  at  twenty,  but  can  at  ten  feet,  then  vision  is 
ten  twentieths,  or  one  half  of  the  normal,  and  so  on. 

To  test  the  eyes,  place  the  letters  at  twenty  feet  dis- 
tance, in  a  fi(K)d  linlit.  Try  first  one  eye.  and  then  the 
other. 

Any  eye  which  can  not  read  the  letters  fluently  at  this  d 
tance  deviates  from  the  normal  standanl,  and  .should  hav^ 
thorough  examination. 

To  t^st  for  the  defect  which  has  l)een  mentioned  fai  Ij 
foregoing  remarks  a*  astigmatism,  place  thf  drawing,  shoi 
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ing  parallel  lines  arranged  vertically  and  horizontally,  at  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet,  and  be  sure  to  test  each  eye  separately. 

A    TEST   FOR    ASTIGMATISM. 


i  lines  should  appear  equally  distinct ;  that  is,  those 
I  vertically  should  look  as  black  and  cleariy  deliued  as 
those  which  run  horizontally,  and  vice  versa.  If,  however, 
there  is  any  difference  between  them  as  to  shade  of  color  nr 
distinctness  of  outline,  the  eye  is  astigmatic,  and  the  greater 
the  difference,  the  greater  the  degref.  Such  an  eye  as  this 
requires  peculiar  ghisses,  which  can  only  be  determined  by  a 
careful  examination,  and  which  have  to  1m>  selected  to  tit  ejtch 
case.  It  may  Iw  that  a  person  is  not  astigmatic  for  vertical  or 
horizontal  lines,  but  is  for  those  running  obliquely.  To  test 
this,  turn  Ihe  drawing  so  that  what  are  ordinarily  tlie  vertical 
lines  shall  run  obliquely,  say,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees. 

If,  now.  this  wi'i-e  all,  it  would  be  n  sim^ple  mailer  for  the 
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j)arent  or  teacher  to  determine  just  what  children  needed  a 
careful  examination,  but,  unfortunately,  there  are  a  laige 
number  of  children  who,  as  has  been  already  explained,  have 
a  deficiency  of  oi)tical  i)ower,  but  who  can,  nevertheless,  neu- 
tralize this  deficiency  by  an  eflfort,  so  that  they  can  see  at  as 
great  a  distance  and  as  clearly  as  those  who  have  normal  eyes. 
These  are  those  who  most  suffer  from  headache,  and  from  all 
the  ills  of  a  neiTous  nature  which  have  been  detailed  in  the 
foregoing  remarks.  The  only  satisfactory  way  out  of  the  dif- 
fi(!ulty  would  appear  to  be,  that  every  child  should  have  the 
optical  condition  of  the  eye  and  the  amount  of  vision  deter- 
mined, before  school  life  begins,  by  some  competent  person 
tmined  in  the  methods  of  making  these  examinations. 

CHANGES   IN  THE   PUPIL. 

The  pupil  of  the  eye  may  be  seen  to  dilate  when  distant 
objects  are  to  be  perceived,  and  to  contract  when  near  objects 
are  inspected,  since,  by  so  doing,  the  amount  of  light  which 
enters  the  eye  is  regulated,  and  the  distinctness  of  the  image 
is  thus  increased. 

Initation  of  the  optic  nerve,  by  an  excessive  quantity  of 
light,  also  creates  contraction  of  the  pupil ;  while  the  same 
condition  may  be  the  result  of  simply  turning  the  eyeball 
inward.* 

In  the  early  stages  of  anaesthesia'  from  chloroform,  in 
alcoholic  excitement,  in  poisoning  from  morphia,  physostig- 
niin,  and  some  other  drugs,  and,  finally,  in  deep  slumber,  the 
l)upi]s  are  found  to  be  contracted. 

Dilatation  of  the  pupil  may  be  dejiendent  ui)on  a  dim 
light,  an  attempt  to  view  distant  objects,  emotional  excite- 
ment, the  latter  stages  of  anesthesia  from  chloroform,  and 
from  belladonna  poisoning  and  that  of  drugs  of  similar 
acticm  ;  while  it  may  also  occur  in  all  conditions  creating  an 

1  "  I  may  here  pay  that  Hmall  and  unequal  pupils  in  a  person  of  middle  age,  fhNB 
twenty-five  to  ftixty,  tthould  lead  to  an  inquir)-  into  the  possible  existence  of  one  of  Uii«e 
morbid  states,  viz. :  paralytic  dementia  (or  general  paralysis),  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  col* 
umnSf  and  caitliac  or  aortic  disease  (intra-thoracic  disease)/*    (E.  C.  Seguin.) 

«  Mich.  Foster,  "  Text-Book  of  Physiology.** 
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excess  of  aqueous  humor  within  the  eye,  and  during  dyspnoea 
and  excessive  muscular  exertion. 

The  mechanism  of  the  action  of  the  pupil  will  be  more 
properly  considered  under  the  description  of  the  third  nerve, 
which  furnishes  it  with  motor  power. 

VISUAL  SENSATIOXS   AND  THEIE   MODIFICATIONS. 

Shadows  thrown  upon  the  retina  are  perceived  as  specks  in 
the  vision,  the  so-called  musccB  volitantes.^  They  may  arise 
from  tears  upon  the  cornea,  a  temporary  unevenness  of  the 
cornea  after  the  eyelid  has  been  pressing  upon  it,  imperfec- 
tions of  the  lens  or  its  capsule,  and  from  shadows  produced 
by  the  margin  of  the  iris,  especially  if  it  be  imperfect. 

They  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  almost  continual 
change  in  position,  when  the  head  is  moved  up  and  down, 
and  by  a  tendency  to  entire  disappearance  when  an  eflfort  is 
made  to  fix  the  vision  upon  them. 

That  i)oint  on  the  retina,  the  papilla^  where  the  optic  nerve 
pierces  it,  is  called  the  "blind  spot,"  *  since  no  sensations  of 
light  can  be  perceived  in  that  locality. 

In  that  i)ortion  of  the  retina,  the  ''macula  lutea,"  where 
the  images  to  be  perceived  by  the  optic  nerve  fall  most  direct- 
ly, and  where  most  of  our  visual  perceptions  are  therefore 
gained,  a  markedly  yellow  pigment  exists,  which  tends  to 
absorb  some  of  the  greenish-blue  rays  of  light ;  hence  what 
we  i>erceive  as  white  in  color  is,  in  reality,  more  or  less  yellow. 

When  pressure  is  forcibly  exerted  upon  the  eyeball,  the 
whole  retina  speedily  becomes  insensible  to  light.  This  fact 
has  been  explained  as  the  result  of  a  loss  of  the  conductive 
IX)wer  of  the  nerve  structures.  Exner,  however,  endeavors  to 
use  this  fact  as  the  basis  of  an  argument  to  prove  that  the 
sensation  of  light  is  the  result  of  some  substance  (as  yet  un- 
determined) within  the  retina,  whose  production  is  tempora- 
rily  arrested  by  any  pressure  upon  the  eye  which  is  suffi- 
ciently forcible  to  occlude  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  and  thus 
to  interfere  with  its  nutrition. 

>  Bownum,  "  Phyn.  Anat."  «  Helmholti,  ♦»  Phys.  Optik." 
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THE  PEKCEPTION   OP  COLOa. 


The  subject  of  color  blindness,  which  is  to-day  aaauming 
great  importaDce,  naturally  BUggests  to  the  inqairing  mind- 
by  what  anatomical  arrangement  are  the  optic  nerve  fibers 
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informed,  through  the  aid  of  the  coats  of  the  retina,  of  the 
perceptitm  liy  th  it  membrane  of  the  color  of  images  t 

That  the  retina  of  inim  lis  possessed  colorwas  first  noticed 
by  Ki-ohn.  as  early  as  18S!>  :  but  the  matter  was  not  regarded  as 
of  liny  physiological  imiwrtancf  until  Boll,  in  1876,  announced 
that  the  retina  of  all  vertebi-ated  animals  possessed  a  purplish 
riilor,  which  fadt>d  in  the  light,  l)ut  which  darkness  restored. 
lie  concluded  that  the  color  must  be  largely  concerned  in  the 
a(^t  of  vision.' 

The  subsequent  experiments  of  Kuhne  upon  this  sobject 
seem  to  have  partially  verified  this  discovery,  but  exactly  whar 

'  A  v.TT  intcivi-lilig  aniclf.  In- uiT  trienil  Dr.  Aynv,  nf  ihi^xity.appMrcil  ii>tb«*'Xrr 
Yort  MvJ.  Juiir."  (DereiiilRT.  ISHO),  in  nliiih  rhp  |ilii¥iiiluKic!il  nitionof  the  nmatpaiT'' 
wa-i  iI[h,>u;i^ii|  ;  itii  function  i.'  liiTC  Matoil  ti>  lie  n  iJintn-rhrmiml  nnr,  <\rAf^*A  b>  omwh- 
mo-hilf  rUiOH  to  iHfertHl  itft/rrti  oflifihi,  rincv  it  i*  cnpalil.'  ot  i-hin;^ng  «ad  rFfnlnhlg  it* 
nrit^nal  ciilnr  when  cimniintanccK  dt'inunJ  it  (an  inti'niiiiy  of  light  or  an  appraadi  M 
darkueiM  cwwing  npUl  ulTci-ts  ii|kid  it)- 
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its  function  is  may  yet  be  considered  a  subject  of  investiga^ 
lion,  A  prominent  author  says  of  this  matter:  "It  is  very 
tempting  to  connect  this  visual  purple  with  color  vision  ;  but 
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cone*:  4,  4,  n,  fl,  eitpnul  granule  iKycr; 
:  8,  iDh>rn*l  gnnulc  I>vct:  9,  10,  flnnly 
oclla;  la,  13.  li,  IS,  14,'  14,  Bbera  of  tbe 


\.  1.  1,I*i(or(if  mlB  uid  cnnM;  3,  nulti; 
7.  InWr-^raniile  layer  (cone-llbvr  pli'i 
BTBnukr  (Cray  layer;  11,  lam  of  nrt 
opticnmc;  II.  mombraiuiiiniitniH. 

B.  1,  1,  S,  3,  rods  auil  cones,  front  view ;  4,  n,  a,  rode,  ildo  Tie* ;  T.  7,  R.  a.  cetla  of 
llw  KiWimal  and  Internal  gnmiilc  layem;  9,  i*ll.  ciinnected  by  a  filament  with  nh- 
JawntcrllB:  10.  13.  ncrrc  colln,  connect^  with  ct^lla  of  the  ^nule  Inrerv ;  1),  SI. 
fHuncnls  mnn«rtlng  wlU  of  Iho  external  and  intr-niBl  {ramile  lajera  (12  is  ddI  in 
th«  fl?<in');  I*.  >n,  Id.  17,  is,  is,  SO,  32,  3:1.  -^4.  SS.  a«,  a  rod  nnd  a  cone,  con- 
ncctnd  itilh  the  cells  of  the  graniilo  Uyir",  with  tlic  ncrvt  i>pI1»,  and  with  the  nen,! 

we  know  that  our  color  vision  is  most  exact  in  the/onm  i:en- 
Iralit,  where  the  retina  mnaiste  of  cones  alone,  which  are  des- 
titute of  this  visual  purple."' 
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WhUe  no  i)ositive  statements  can  as  yet  be  made  as  to  the 
function  of  that  layer  of  the  retina  knoi^n  as  '^the  rods  and 
cones  of  Jacob,"  still  authorities  seem  inclined  to  attribute  to 
the  cones,  rather  than  to  the  rods,  the  i)ower  of  perceiving 
color.  It  is  known  that  these  cones  are  absent  in  the  retina 
of  nocturnal  animals ;  while,  in  the  eyes  of  birds  and  reptiles, 
globules  containing  color  are  found  within  the  cones.  More- 
over, the  *' fovea  centralis"  in  the  human  eye  is  destitute  of 
rods. 

To  explain  our  perception  of  color,  the  hypothesis  was  first 
made  by  Young  that  there  existed  in  the  retina  the  power  of 
perceiving  three  distinct  color  sensationSy  which,  being  jwrts 
of  the  si)ectrum,  could,  by  a  proper  admixture  of  certain  pro- 
portions of  each,  pixxluce  white;  he  further  supposed  that 
there  existed  three  distinct  sets  qf  nerve  fiberSy  each  set  being 
sensitive  to  a  primary  color  sensation,  viz.,  to  wave  lengths 
of  a  certain  length.  Helmholtz  has  done  much  to  bring  this 
theory  to  notice,  so  that  the  theory  is  known  now  as  the 
''Young- Helmholtz  theory,"  rather  than  by  the  name  of  the 
originator  of  the  hypothesis  alone.  The  fact  that  the  most 
careful  microscopical  examinations  of  the  retina  &il  to  dk- 
cover  the  existence  of  sets  of  fibers,  which  differ  in  their  ana- 
tomical construction,  seems  to  place  this  theory  rather  on  the 
basis  of  a  pretty  hypothesis  than  that  of  an  acknowledged 
fact. 

Herin<?  and  Aubert '  have  discarded  the  Young-Helmholtz 
theory,  however,  and  have  attempted  to  explain  the  percep 
tion  of  color  l)y  a  process  of  disintegration^  in  one  set  of 
coloi*s,  and,  in  another,  by  a  i)r()cess  of  assimilation  of  a 
property  of  the  retina,  whicli  is  denominated  ^''visual  sub- 
stance.^^ 

All  jHjrsons  vary  much  in  their  power  of  discriminating 
and  ai)preriatin<r  color;'  but  only  those  can  i)r()ix?rly  be  said 
to  l)e  *' color  l)lin<l "  who  re<rar<l  colors  as  similar  which  to 
most  people  would  l>e  glarin«rly  distinct.     Thus,  red  and  green 

»  "Physi.)loKiod«»r  N'etzhaut;'  lsr,:>. 

•  Socl»eck,  Wurtmann,  Miillor'i}  **  Pliysioloiry  "  (Baly'.-i  i>«iitioQ). 
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are  commonly  mistaken  for  each  other:  whfle  pmple  and 
blue,  red  and  brown,  and  brown  and  green,  are  often  detected 
f r^>m  one  another  with  difficulty,  if  at  all. " 

APPAKEXT   VISIOX   OF  OBJECTS   XOT  RBALLY  SEEX. 

Any  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve  or  of  the  retina,  if  snffi- 
rUmtly  intense,  may  give  rise  to  certain  sensations,  which  are 
mistaken  for  actual  vision.  As  examples  of  this  fact,  a  blow 
in  tile  eye  or  on  the  back  of  the  sknll  will  often  make  the 
injured  f>erHon  ''see  stars*'  or  have  flashes  of  light  apjiarently 
rroMH  tiie  field  of  vision. 

l*\iHt**r*  mentions  a  case,  where,  by  a  voluntary  compres- 
Njon  of  tiie  eyeball  by  the  orbicnlaris  i)ali)ebraram  muscle, 
^orK<*ous  visions  of  flowers  and  landscai)es  could  be  produced. 

KFFEr.T  OF  OPTIC    NERVE  OS   COOBDIXATIOX. 

Tlie  cjiific  nerve  may  become  a  means  of  vertigo,  when 
ol>jects  are  caused  to  pass  rapidly  before  the  field  of  vision, 
as  in  viewing  a  waterfall,  being  rapidly  whirled,  etc.  This 
subject,  however,  will  be  more  fully  considered,  with  ])oints 
of  interest  pertaining  to  the  auditory  nerve,  since  Meniere's 
malady  is  more  often  dependent  ui)on  disease  of  the  acoustic 
ai)i)ardtUH. 

Goltz*  has  shown,  by  experiments  upon  birds  whose  heads 
were  artificially  secured  in  an  abnormal  ;x>sition,  that  they  at 
once  become  incapable  of  orderly  flight,  thus  further  confirm 
ing  the  apparent  connection  between  the  special  sense  of  sight 
and  those  muscular  movements  which  require  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  ccxirdination. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  OPTIC   XEKVE   ON'  THE   LACHRYMAL  APPARATUS. 

The  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  tends  to  press 
the  tears,  which  the  lachrymal  canals  contain,  onward  towaid 
the  nasal  duct ;  and  they  dilate  to  receive  a  fresh  quantity 
during  the  relaxation  of  this  muscle.     Thus  the  act  of  wink- 

'  Taylor's  "  Scientific  Memoirs/'  *  Op.  ciL 

'*  Pfluger'B  "  Archiv/'  1873.  as  quoted  by  Foster. 
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inff,  which  usually  precedes  any  special  attempt  tn  spe  with 
distinctness,  by  calling  the  orbicularis  ])alpebrarum  muscle 
into  play,  assists  in  cleansing  the  eye  of  any  excess  of  tears. 
It  has  been  stated  by  Deratschenko,'  that,  during  the  closiu-e 
of  the  eyelid,  a  jieculiar  arrangement  of  the  muscular  libers 
tends  to  keep  the  lachrymal  canals  open,  and  thus  to  act  as 
an  aid  to  the  orbicularis  muscle  in  its  mechanical  effect.     In 


FiQ.  40. — Laehrgmal  and  Matomian  glanib.    (Snppey.) 
1,  internal  wall  of  the  orhil ;  3,  2,  int^mitl  portion  "t  tlic  urhiciiluHa  palpcbrarain  ; 
oriflco  (or  the  puRMgo  o(  tbo  n 
urfncn  of  the  «jelW»,  willi  the  Mt   . . 
cbrfoial  gland  and  duels  ;.It,  1 1,  openings  of  the 


3,  attai^hment  of  thia  inuKvIc 


addition  to  this  anatomical  device,  the  altenmting  pressure 
of  the  tendo  oculi  upon  the  la^^hrymal  sac  tends  to  luit  as  a 
parap,  and  thus  to  draw  the  tears  from  the  glolie  of  the  eye,' 
The  How  of  tears,  while  constant  in  a  state  of  health,  may 
be  greatly  increased  by  a  reflex  a«t.  8uch  exciting  causes  as 
a  stimulation  of  the  nasal  muDons  membrane,  the  conjunc- 
tiva, the  optic  nerre.  and  the  tongue,  and,  more  forcibly,  the 
effect  of  the  emotions,  are  commonly  pei-ceived.  It  is  said 
that  venous  congestion  of  the  head  is  frequently  manifested 
by  an  excessive  production  of  tears.'    The  different  efferent 

■  IInffmBD  un<)  Schwald'e  "  Bcrichi,"  1^73. 

*  Darling  and  Banni-y,  "  EaevntinlB  ut  Analum;,"  18B0. 

*  Midi.  Foster,  «p.  m(. 
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nerves,  which  exert  a  controlling  inflaence  upon  the  laoh 
raal  appaiutus  in  response  to  the  exciting  causes  above  men- 
tioned, include  the  lachrjTual  and  orbital  branches  of  the  fifth 
cranial  nerve  and  filaments  of  the  cervical  sympathetic' 

Many  of  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  optic  nerve  may,  by 
the  skillful  physician,  be  made  useful  in  his  daily  practice  a 
guides  to  diagnosis ;  while  others  are  given  as  explanatioi 
of  many  phenomena  which  often  < 
sion  alarm  to  those  not  familiar  with  t 
mechanism  of  their  prodaction. 
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ILIXTCAL    POINTS   AFFORDED   BY   HEAXS 
THE   OPTIC    NERVE. 

The  optic  nen'e  has  of  late  acquired 

r~^  an  importance  to  the  oculist,  which   is 

based  upon  the  physiological  distiibuiiou 
of  the  nerve,  but  which  has  to  the  i 
cialist    moi-e    than  a  theoretical  ralq 
since,  by  means  of  the  knowledge 
a«d«iaa}mMioi^^    forded,  the  diagnosis  of  the  existence  A 
Xi^'isttp^r  ■'"'     ^''^^''^'^^  tumors  pressing  upon  the  nei 
.  ««Hb  of  ihP  uohryra.!    Of  of  f^o^a?  pTessu/e  from  JTifl/tmmai 
exudations,  may  be  not  only  posidvt 
made  out,  but  the  exact  situation  of 


ulbcreDl;  2,  2,  wbIIh 
uf  the  Uchrymnl  sat 
prs»cntln|;  delicx 
folds  of  \\k  muciiii 
iiieinlirnuc ;  3,  >  siml 
lar  (old  belonging  t 
the  nasal  mucoui  incn 


pressure  often  determined. 

The    hyiK)thesea  of    "Wollaston 
Mayo  have  been  so  far  confirmed  by  lati 
investigators,  that  it  may  now  be  quj 
positively  stated  that  the  exact  half  of  each  retina  derives  t 
power  of  vision  from  one  oiitic  tract,  and  the  other  half  1 
the  opposite  tract.    It  has  been  jiroven  that  the  longttudin 
JUters  of  each  optic  tract  supply  the  sense  of  nsion  to  I 
outer  or  temporal  side  of  each  retina,  and  that  the  deoutti^ 
inff  fibers  of  each  optic  tract  supply  the  inner  or  nagal  J 
of  each  retina.    When,  therefore,  the  optic  tract  of  eithei 
is  pressed  upon,  so  as  to  affect  the  entire  thickness  of  t 

'  Se«  eifierimeati  at  [lertcoftciii,  Wolferx,  Reich,  uid  otbera. 
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nen^e,  and  thus  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  all  the  fibers 
which  that  tract  contains,  the  temporal  side  of  the  retina  of 
that  eye  which  corresponds  to  the  optic  tract  affected  and 
the  nasal  side  of  the  retina  of  the  opposite  eye  will  be  rendered 
blind,  or  will  be  impaired  in  exact  proportion  to  the  pressure 
exerted  upon  the  optic  tract.  Blindness  of  the  lateral  half  of 
the  retina  of  either  eye  is  termed  "  hemiopia"  or  "hemian- 
opsia" ;  and  this  condition  may  affect,  1,  both  eyes  simi- 
larly ;  2,  both  eyes  diametrically  ;  and  3,  either  eye  alone. 

When  either  eye  is  alone  affected  with  blindness  of  one 
half  of  the  retina,  it  indicates  that  the  optic  nerve  is  pressed 
upon,  or  otherwise  impaired,  at  a  point  situated  in  front  of 
the  optic  chiasm  ;  since,  if  the  optic  tract  were  the  seat  of  the 
existing  trouble,  both  eyes  would  be  affected,  as  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  the  pressure  to  affect  the  longitudinal 
fibers,  and  stiU  leave  the  decussating  fibers  of  the  tract  unin- 
jured, or  vice  versa.  With  this  as  a  starting  point  in  the 
diagnosis,  we  determine  which  half  of  the  eye  is  blind,  know- 
ing tl^t,  if  the  nasal  side  be  the  one  where  vision  is  lost, 
the  pressure  must  be  on  the  inner  side  of  the  nerve,  and,  if 
the  outer  or  temporal  side  be  blind,  that  the  outer  side  of  the 
nerve  is  the  seat  of  the  disease  which  is  causing  the  pressure. 
Should  both  sides  of  one  eye  be  rendered  blind,  and  no  local 
cause  within  the  eye  be  found  to  exist,  then  the  existence  of 
pressure  anterior  to  the  optic  chiasm,  of  such  a  character  that 
the  entire  nene  is  destroyed  or  impaired,  may  safely  be  diag- 
nosed. 

Total  amaurosis  of  one  eye  is  frequent  evidence  of  glioma 
or  sarcoma  within  the  orbit,  a.s  they  are  the  two  forms  of 
tumors  which  most  frequently  affect  that  region ;  and  the 
diagnosis  of  the  presence  of  this  cause  will  probably  be  con- 
firmed, in  case  it  exists,  by  symptoms  referable  to  paralysis  of 
some  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  since  the  same  pressure  will 
be  also  likely  to  affect  either  the  third,  fourth,  or  sixth  nerves. 

The  most  common  form   of   "hemianopsia"*  met  with, 

'  A  BTDonym  for  hemiopia  in  itn  generally  accepted  «*ense,  but  a  bettor  term,  since  ft 
mcuiB  blindness  of  half  of  the  retina,  while  the  former  means  only  half  vision. 
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as  the  result  of  the  pi'essure  of  cranial  tumors,  is  where  the 
temporal  half  of  one  eye  and  the  nasal  half  of  the  opposite 
eye  are  rendered  blind.  This  clinical  fact  is  supported  by  the 
anatomical  distribution  of  the  fibers  of  the  optic  tract,  which, 
as  before  stated,  supply  the  temporal  side  of  the  eye  of  the 
same  side  and  the  nasal  side  of  the  eye  of  the  side  opjwsite. 
When  this  condition  is  met,  we  know,  therefore,  that  the 
optic  tract  must  be  pressed  upon,  and  that  the  pressure  is 
being  exerted  upon  the  side  coiTesponding  with  the  eye  which 
is  blind  in  its  temporal  or  outer  half. 

In  those  uncommon  cases  where  the  inner  or  luisal  half  of 
each  retina  is  deprived  of  sight,  the  existence  of  pressure  at 
the  anterior  or  posterior  portions  of  the  optic  chiasm  may  l)e 
diagnosed,  since  the  decussating  fibers  of  each  optic  tract 
cross  each  other  at  these  points  only ;  and  the  nasal  side  of 
each  eye  being  affected  proves  that  the  dectissating  fibers  of 
each  tract  must  be  simultaneously  pressed  upon,  without  any 
disturbance  of  the  longitudinal  fibers. 

In  those  cases  where  the  outer  or  temporal  sides  of  both 
retina}  exhibit  evidences  of  pi^essure  from  some  cause  within 
the  cranium,  the  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  its  pioduc 
tion  has,  until  of  late,  been  involved  in  obscurity ;  but  it  is 
now  explained  by  a  curious  anatomical  relation  between  the 
internal  carotid  arteries  (as  they  assist  to  form  "the  circle  of 
Willis'')  and  the  optic  nene.*  It  will  l)e  observed,  by  refer- 
t^n(H»  to  the  i)lates  of  your  anatomy,  that  the  arUerior  commu- 
nicatinff  artert/  j)a8ses  undeineath  the  optic  nerves  and  in 
front  of  tlu*  chiasm,  while  the  main  trunks  of  the  carotid 
artiMios  are  adjac(»nt  to  the  chiasm,  and  curl  outward  from 
nearly  its  centr.il  point  toward  its  outer  edge.  Now,  in  senile 
dnjv miration  of  the  vessels,  tlu*  atheromatous  changes  in  the 
art<M*ial  coals  tend  to  desti'oy  the  elasticity  of  the  vessels,  and 
to  either  shorten  them,  or  to  n»nder  them  less  elastic,  and 
thus,  in  this  re^non,  the  arteries  act  as  a  gathering  string 
around  tli«»  optic  chiasm,  and,  l»y  ])ivssing  upon  the  outer  por- 
tion of  each  tnirt,  the  longitudinal  fibers  of  each  tract  are 

'  All  uxplmmtioii  iiriKliial,  I  U'llovif,  with  I*n>f(>H!4or  H.  Kiiapp,  of  thia  dtjr. 
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impaired,  while  the  decussating  fibers  of  each  tract  are  not 
injured,'  thus  accounting  for  the  blindness  of  the  temporal 
half  of  each  retina.  * 


A.B.  B.A. 

Fio.  42. — A,  Longitudinal  fibers  of  the  optic  tract  (colored  led  on  chart) ;  B,  Deeussat- 
ing  fibers  of  optic  tract  (colored  blue  on  chart) ;  C,  Optic  Chiasm ;  D,  Retina 
(showing  nerve  distribution  to  each  half) ;  E,  Ojptic  Nerves ;  F,  Qpfu?  TVacts  ; 
A — b\  region  where  pressure  may  produce  *'  hemianopsia  *'  or  "  total  amaurosis  "  of 
one  eye;  e' — d/  region  where  pressure  will  result  in  "hemianopsia**  of  opposite 
halves  of  the  retina  of  both  eyes ;  c'— c',  region  where  the  constriction  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  "  circle  of  Willis  *'  will  produce  "  hemianopsia "  of  temporeil  half  of  the 
retina  of  both  eyes ;  b'  or  C,  special  localities  where  "  hemianopsia "  of  the  nasal 
half  of  the  retina  of  both  eyes  will  ensue  from  pressure ;  C  c',  b  c',  region  which 
must  be  entirely  destroyed  by  pressure  to  produce  total  amaurosis  of  both  eyes. 

If  you  wiU  look  at  the  diagrammatic  picture  which  I  now 
show  you,  it  will  enable  you,  perhaps,  to  better  understand 
the  mechanical  explanations  of  the  various  conditions  which 
may  result  from  pressure  upon  the  optic  tracts,  or  uix)n  the 
optic  nerves,  if  in  front  of  the  chiasm.  You  will  perceive  that 
the  longitudinal  fibers  of  each  tract,  which  I  have  colored 
red,'  if  traced  to  their  distribution,  supply  the  outer  half  of 
the  eye  of  the  same  side,  while  the  decussating  fibers  of  each 
tract,  which  I  have  colored  blue,*  pass  to  the  inner  or  nasal 

'  It  might  be  possible  for  two  tumors,  each  so  situated  as  to  affect  the  outa-  side  only 
of  each  opUc  tnict|  to  produce  this  condition ;  but  the  probability  of  such  a  condition 
ever  existing  in  any  special  case  would  be  exti-cmely  small. 

*  Shaded  dark  in  figure,  but  colored  for  class  demonstration. 

'  Not  colored  in  plate,  but  represented  by  decussating  lines.  The  presence  of  color 
for  demotutraUon  to  Urge  classes  is  oftentimes  of  great  assistance. 
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side  of  the  opposite  eye.  You  can,  therefore,  see  the  reason 
for  the  following  summary  of  the  guides  afforded  by  jmrtial 
blindness  of  the  retina,  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  the  situation 
of  cranial  tumors. 

1.  Total  amaurosis  of  one  eye  indicates  pressure  between 
the  chiaam  and  the  eye  affected,  which  has  destroyed  the 
conducting  power  of  both  the  decussating  and  longitudinal 
fibers  of  the  nerve. 

2.  Total  amaurosis  of  both  eyes  seldom  occurs  in  tumor ;  * 
but,  if  it  be  dependent  upon  a  tumor,  it  must  affect  the  chiasm 
itself,  and  have  completely  destroyed  it. 

3.  A  loss  of  vision  in  the  nasal  Tialf  of  both  eyes  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  tumor,  either  in  front  of  or  behind  the  optic 
chiasm,  which  affects  only  the  decussating  fibers  of  each  tract. 

4.  A  loss  of  vision  in  the  nasal  half  of  one  eye  and  the 
temporal  half  of  the  other,  indicates  pressure  upon  the  optie 
tract  upon  the  side  where  the  temporal  half  of  the  retina  is 
destroyed. 

5.  A  loss  of  vision  in  the  temporal  half  of  hoth  eyes  indi- 
cates senile  degeneration  of  the  vessels  forming  the  **  circle 
of  Willis,"  which  are  creating  pressure  upon  the  pnter  side  of 
each  of  the  optic  tracts. 

The  optic  nerve  may  be  the  guide  to  many  diseased  condi- 
tions of  parts  more  or  less  distant.  The  condition  of  hyper- 
(esthesia  of  the  retina,  to  whi(*h  its  terminal  filaments  are  dis- 
tributed, may  be  indicative  of  congestive  diseases  of  the 
bnnn  ;  of  tlie  development  of  cerebral  tumors ;  and  of  certain 
mental  diseases  (as  prominently  sho\ra  ^n  ecstasy,  hypo- 
chondria, etc.).  It  also  occurs  in  hysteria,  chorea,  chronic 
alcoholism,  narcotism,  the  inhalations  of  certain  toxic  gases, 
etc.  It  may  frequently  be  the  evidence  of  some  local  condi- 
tion of  the  optic  appai-atus ;  hence  we  meet  it  in  cases  of 
congestive  and  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  retina;  also 
whei*e  an  excessive  amount  of  application  of  vision  has  been 
demanded,  in  disease  and  atrophy  of  the  nerve  itself,  and  in 
slight  compression  of  the  nene  from  local  (•auses. 

'  This  condition  is  more  commonly  due  to  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  to  gli 
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When  the  optic  nen^e  filaments  become  anaesthetic^  sight 
is  impaired  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  loss  of  sensibility ;  hence 
we  speak  of  the  condition  of  ''  amblyopia^^^  when  the  sight  is 
partly  destroyed  by  this  condition,  and  of  "  amaurosis  "  when 
the  sight  is  entirely  destroyed. 

We  may  consider  a  loss  of  sensibility  of  the  optic  nerve 
filaments  as  a  symptom  of  the  gravest  import,  since  it  indi- 
cates either  some  disease  of  the  brain  or  some  advanced 
changes  of  the  nerve  itself.  The  hrain  conditions  which  are 
most  liable  to  produce  this  condition  are  as  follows :  neuro- 
retinitis,  which  may  follow  cerebral  hcemorrhage,  cerebral 
softening,  Bright' s  disease,  lead  poisoning,  and  syphilis ;  the 
various  forms  of  ataxia;  cerebral  tumors;  chronic  effusion 
into  the  ventricles ;  and  hysterical  cerebral  disorders. 

The  local  conditions  which  may  result  in  optic  anaesthesia 
include  inflammation  of  the  retina  and  the  adjoining  struc- 
tures ;  haemorrhage  into  the  retina ;  retinal  tumors ;  the  com- 
pression of  glaucoma ;  pressure  of  tumors,  in  the  orbit  or 
cranium,  upon  the  optic  tracts ;  thickening  of  the  meninges 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  optic  chiasm  ;  and  traumatism. 

Atrophy  and  sclerosis  of  the  corpora  geniculata  may  result 
in  amaurosis  ;*  lesions  of  the  cerebellum  *  may  be  accompanied 
by  symptoms  referable  to  the  optic  apparatus  (probably  on 
account  of  the  pressure  created  upon  adjoining  regions  of  the 
encephalon) ;  and  an  increase  of  intra-cranial  pressure,  from 
any  cause,  may  produce  retinal  changes. 

THE  THIRD  OR   **  MOTOR  OCULI "   NERVE. 

This  nerve  has  its  apparent  origin  from  the  inner  border  of 
the  crus  cerebri,  Tlie  deep  origin  of  the  nerve  can,  however, 
be  traced  to  the  "  locus  nifjer,"'  and  to  a  gray  nucleus  in  the 
floor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylcius^  slightly  below  the  tubercula 
quadrigemina. 

The  course  of  this  nen^e,  after  it  escapes  from  the  brain,  is 
of  importance,  from  the  relations  which  it  has  with  impor- 

'  See  p.  58  of  this  volume.  ^  See  p.  62  of  this  volume. 
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tant  stnictiires,  and  from  the  jihyBiological  phenomemi  ]Uij 
dined  by  it.     It  pierces  the  dum  mater  opposite  to  the  d 
ferior  cUiioid  process,  in  ore 
to  reach  the  outer  wall  of 
ravernous  sinus,  where  it 
in  rlcwe  relation  with  the  foiii 
cranial  nerre,  and  the  opl 
mic  branch  of  the  lifth  ci 
nerve,  being  above  Ibem 
and  also  with   the  cavenn 
sinus,  which  lies  inteiiiiil 
It  is  in  this  region  that  i\m 
nerve  is  joined  by   lilameni: 
from  the  cavernous  plexus  of. 
the  sympathetic  system. 
The  nerve  now  jiasses 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium 
8,  jileanaiii  loAicA    means  oi  the  npncnouUu 
sure,  hanng.  however,  divl 
into  two  branches,  before  its 
escape,  called  the  superior  ami 
inferior. 

In  the  sphenoidal  ftssure, 
these  two  branches  are  placed 
between  the  two  heads  of  thf  external  rectu-s  mitgcl*-  of  the 
eyeball,  and  from  this  point  they  pass  onward  to  theii-  re- 
spective distributions,  viz.,  the  superior  branch  t«  the  levator 
palpebrffi  and  the  superior  rectus  muscles,  and  the  inferinr 
branch  to  the  inferior  oblique,  the  inferior  rectus,  and  the  in 
temal  rectus  muscles,  and.  by  a  small  filament,  furnishing  the 
motor  root  to  the  ciliaiy  or  lenticular  ganglion  of  the  orbit. 

The  third  ci-anial  nerve  thus  supplies  all  of  the  musrht  ot 
the  eye  but  two,  viz.,  the  superior  oblique  and  the  external 
rectus  muscles,  which  derive  theu-  motor  power,  respectively, 
from  the  fourth  and  the  sixth  ner\'es.  It  also  sa])plieH 
filaments  to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  (which  is  also  called 
the  ciliary,   and  the  lenticular    ganglion),    which  filaments 


Fio,  -13.— iJiffriAWion  ef  the  motor  otuli 
mnmumii.     (Hinichfeld.) 

1,  rrunjt'  o/  t\t  molar  oeuli  mrnmiinii ;  3 

tupfnor  broHeh  ;   "     " '-  "'■■-'• 

l!iia  brmek  tnuU  la 
and  iht  Iftator  palpAri  nupa-iorit  ; 
braiuth  lo  lAa  inifrnal  rtetw  I  0,  AraneA 
to  the  inf trior  rtctvt ;  6,  branch  to  tin 
in/frhr  Mifiie  ntuitle  ;  7,  branch  to 
Uit  Imliailar  ffatifflioa  ;  8,  raowr  ocuU 
uiternoB;  9,  GluoentB  of  the  niolor 
uculi  ciWrnuB  miuBtomaiiDg  with  the 
svmpatUetic  J  lO,  eiliari/ tierva. 
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are  subsequently  distributed  to  the  HUary  mvncle  and  the 
iris. 

It  is  nuw  claimed  that  the  fibers  of  the  thii-d  nerre,  which 
piiss  to  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  decussate;  and  it  is  tc  this 


Pin.  *4.— CifiapJI  niwWe;  tnagitiM  10  dinnula-K.  (Ssppey.) 
t.  t,  (TiTittlllae  Icdb;  S,  hTktoid  tnembriinei  3,  tonii  of  Zinn;  4,  iris;  fi,  n,  one  of  the 
dlitr?  proMwei ;  6,  R,  ndmtltii;  libera  of  the  cillarj'  muecle ;  7,  seotian  at  the  circa- 
Iw  portion  n(  the  d[iarf  miucle ;  8,  venous  pt«u»  at  the  ciliary  prooeu ;  9,  10, 
wliimilo  coat :  11,  13,  comuii:  18,  cpiiholitl  layer  of  the  mmen ;  14,  merohraDc  ot 
T>vtxmei;  iS,  Hgamuntutn  iriille  pvrtiiintiim ;  lA,  opitbelium  of  the  membruil'  <it 
DMCcmct;  IT,  union  of  the  sckrotii-  mhii  witli  tbe  conies  ;  18,  gedion  of  llie  mmi 
of  Sclilcmni. 

anatomical  arrangement  of  its  fibers  of  origin  that  the  effect  of 
the  pupil  of  one  eye  U]ion  the  condition  of  the  pupil  of  the 
oppoBit*!  eye  Is  occasionally  observed  in  disease,  and  that  the 
mus<!les  of  tlie  two  eyes,  as  well  as  the  iris,  are  thus  enabled  to 
work  in  perfect  luirmony  with  each  other.  As  an  example  of 
this,  it  is  occasionally  observed  that,  when  amaurosis  aiTeets 
one  eye,  the  ptipil  of  the  diseased  organ  will  not  respond  to 
the  effect  of  light  upon  the  retina  of  that  side,  but,  when  the 
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light  creates  a  movement  of  lUe  iris  of  the  ummiiau-ed  e 
the  pupil  of  the  opposite  side  also  responds,  thus  shoW 
that  reflex  action  is  poasible  between  the  two  eyes, 

UECHAN1SU    OF   THE   COSTBACTION   OF  THE    prplU 

The  mechanism  of  the  reflex  iict,  by  which  the  third  no) 
is  enabled  to  so  affect  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  ( 
pupil  as  to  have  its  varying  size  correspond  exactly  u^  1 
requirements  of  the  ivtino,  as  regai'ds  the  amount  of  Itfl 


Fig.  45.— CAo.'o.V  con/  of  Ihr  rye  nwt  IhrrUiarg  ni>rf».     (Sappc.V.) 
I,  optic  aervc ;  3,  2,  2,  2,  3,  3,  3,  4,  aclemlic  coat,  divided  and  luni«l  iMck  to 

choroid:  B,  5,  6,  6,  tlie  oamciL, di^iilvd  intii  luiir  pnitliina  >iid  lunu!<l  b*rk  :  ■.<( 
canal  of  Schlemm  ;  T,  eitemsl  Hnrfoce  of  thi^  choroid,  trBrerSf^l  tiv  lli«  ciliiir  bttt*' 
and  one  of  tbe  long  dlisrj  arteriiK ;  R,  central  vps^l  into  vhloh  open  the  raai  yvm- 
coMi  9,9.  lO.lO.Ghoroidunie:  II.  11.  cilinrrncrrcs:  13, longdliiT7»ri*iir;  IS,  IS, 
IS,  I3,«nU!rior  cilisrynncriBs;  I4.iri*;  16,  IB,  vascular  drclc  of  ihe  Iria;   IS,  puiA 

necessary  for  jiei-fect  vision  at  all  times  and  under  all  cirrum- 
stances,  is  a  subject  of  interest  to  those  who  study  anatotOT 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  physiological  beaiings.  The  optir 
nerve,  when  a  person  comes  from  darkness  into  the  IJ^ht. 
I»erceives,  on  account  of  the  dilated  condiljon  of  thw  pupil 
an  excess  of  light  which  at  once  compels  the  eye  to  nmnifn- 
tarily  close'  until  the  pupil  slmll  become  contracted.     Th« 

■  A  trUcx  nci  ptodiiccd  ibmugh  llic  optic  nerve  iijion  i\\e  nrhiculnrb  paI|Mbf«nM 
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sensation  of  over-stimulation  created  in  the  optic  nerve  by 
the  glare  of  light  entering  the  dilated  pnpil  is  earned  back- 
ward to  the  brain,  and,  probably  in  the  region  of  the  aqne- 
duct  of  Sylvius,  creates  a  retlex  act  which  send-s  motor  im- 
pulses along  the  libera  of  the  third  nerve  to  the  iris,  by  means 
of  the  branch  to  the  ciliary  ganglion.  Thus  it  happens  that, 
when  the  eye  is  again  opened,  the  sensation  of  distress  in  the 
optic  nerve  is  no  longer  present,  and  the  pupil  is  found  to  be 
contracted  in  a  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light  which 
at  the  time  exists. 


REASOSa   FOB  THE   PECCLIAR    DISTBIBLTION    I 


Tile  distribution  of  the  third  cranial  nerve  may  suggest 
to  the  inquiring  mind  the  following  ijuestions  :  "  Why  does 


'rmio/tUiary  nerva. — Nfnaoftht  (i-ia.     (After  Ssppcr.) 
A,  cborold ;  I),  iria ;  I,  !,  I.  1,  ciliiry  ncrrcs  Jividinj;  «1  llirir  lemiiuHl  rilremity  into  two 
or  moMi  hranrhcj,  which  ■nwlomoae  lo  form  a  dreulnr  pleius  tuirroiiinling  the  firrnlnr 
drciimtervncc  uf  the  irii ;  U,  i,  pleiiu  (orriied  by  tills  uuutomatb ;  H,  U,  ucn-cs  of 
the  iria  originuling  troui  this  |i1eiiia. 

Nature  use  three  nerves  to  control  the  movements  of  the  six 
ocninr  muscles,  when  she  could  have  used  one  nen'e  to  accom- 
]ili«h  the  effect  (  WTiy  are  the  internal  retrtus,  the  inferior 
oblique,  and  the  inferior  rectus  supplied  from  one  nerve 
source,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  external  rectus,  and  the  supe- 
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rior  oblique  muscles  ?  Furthermore,  why  is  the  iris  supplied 
with  nerve  power  from  the  third  nerve,  and  not  also  from  the 
fourth  nerve  or  the  sixth  nerve?" 

As  was  stated  in  the  introductory  lecture  of  this  course, 
when  touching  upon  the  distribution  of  nerves  in  generaL,  Na- 
ture often  indicates,  by  the  distribution  of  the  nerves,  some 
valuable  hints  as  to  the  physiology  of  the  parts  supplied 
by  each  nerve  filament ;  and  such  questions,  as  are  presup- 
posed above,  will,  if  constantly  asked  by  the  student  of  anat- 
omy, often  enable  him,  by  close  study,  to  gain  not  only 
information  of  a  most  practical  kind,  but  it  will  also  greatly 
assist  him  to  retain  in  his  memory  what  would  otherwise 
escape,  and  render  this  line  of  study  a  source  of  unceasing 
pleasure  and  interest. 

It  is  evident,  when  a  glance  at  the  distribution  of  the  mo- 
tor oculi  nerve  is  taken,  that  it  is  essentially  the  nerte  of 
accommod'alioji  of  vision  for  objects  of  variable  distances 
from  the  retina.  By  its  control  over  the  internal  muscles  of 
the  orbit,  the  eyes  c^n  be  moved  in  unison  in  their  endeavor 
to  focus  objects  simultaneously  upon  each  retina,  and  thus  to 
gain  a  perception  of  the  solidity  of  objects,  which  can  not  be 
afforded  by  one  eye  alone.  It  is  a  fact,  which  X)erhap8  the 
i-eader  has  never  thought  of,  that  the  two  external  recti  mus- 
cles, or  the  two  superior  oblique  muscles,  are  seldom  caUed 
into  simultaneous  action,  since  they  both  tend  to  cause 
the  eye  to  roll  outward,  and  thus  oppose  the  natural  move- 
ment of  the  two  eyes,  one  of  which  usually  moves  inward 
while  the  other  moves  outward,  in  order  to  favor  the  percep- 
tion of  the  siime  objects  by  the  retina  of  each  eye.  For  this 
reason  alone,  it  would  be  impossible  that  these  two  muscles 
of  each  orbit  should  be  supplied  from  the  same  nerve  as 
the  other  muscles,  since  they  could  not  possibly  act  in  har- 
mony with  each  other.  Again,  the  superior  oblique  and  the 
external  rectus  muscles  are  seldom  called  into  simultaueonfl 
action  except  in  oblique  movements  of  the  eye,  and  their 
actions  are  so  dissimilar  that  they  have  often  to  act  both  with 
and  without  the  aid  of  the  other;   hence   two   nerves  (the 
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fourth  and  sixth)  are  furnished  so  that  each  muscle  can 
have  its  own  source  of  nerve  supply. 

The  distribution  of  the  third  nen-e  to  the  iris  affords  a  still 
more  beautiful  example  of  the  con- 
stant efforts  of  Nature  to  bring  all 
parts  into  a  harmony  with  each  oth- 
er, and  by  the  simplest  means  at 
her  control.  It  has  been  mentioned, 
in  connection  with  the  optic  ner%'e, 
that  t^e  pupil  contracts  as  the  eye 
ia  drawn  inward,  and  also  in  at- 
tempts to  focus  near  objects  upon 
the  retina.  Now,  the  third  nerve 
is  the  nerve  by  which  not  only  Is 
the  eye  drawn  inward,  but  it  is 
also  the  nerve  by  which  the  ciliary 
muscle  of  the  eye  is  enabled  to 
affect  the  convexity  of  the  crystal- 
line lens  of  the  eye,  and  thus  to 
act  as  an  adjuster  of  the  focal  dis- 
tance of  objects  whose  images  fall 
upon  the  retina.     How  important 

it  is,  therefore,  that  the  pupil  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
proper  performance  of  vision,  since  it  controls  the  quantity 
of  light  admitted  to  the  retina,  should  be  placed  under  the 
same  nervous  control  as  the  muscles  of  accommodation  of 
vision  1 

UECHANISU   OF  THE    DILATATION    OF  THE   PfPlL. 

The  pupil  is  made  to  dilate  by  means  of  muscular  fibers, 
which  radiate  from  the  margin  of  the  pupil  toward  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  iris.  It  is  probable  that  these  fibers  are 
under  the  control  of  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves.'  If 
so,  it  must  be  obser\-ed  that  the  sympathetic  nerves  have 
an  effect  upon  the  iris  directly  ojijiosite  to  that  wliich  it 
exercises  upon  the  blood-vessels,   since,  when  it  is  stimu- 

'  ExperiiDCDti  of  Julius  Duil)^,  ISCI.  nail  AugusiuB  WulUr,  "  Gazctiv  Uedicitc  de 
Farfa."    DiMnTered  bj  Petit,  1711!. 


Fig.    47. —  Ciliarj/    nerva,     eoitrtt 

and  termintUim.  (After  Stppef.) 
1,  optic  nerve,  coTcred  bj  iu  exter- 

Dai  or  ligamentous  cnielope; 

2,  optic  nerve,  coTered  only  bj 


enrelapc  of  the  eyeball :  4,  4, 
IHi;  fi,  pupil;  e,  6,  ciliary 
uerres  penetrating  tbe  scle- 
rotic ;  7,  7,  nerrca  passii^  be- 
tween sclerotic  sjid  cboroid ;  8, 
6,  plcius  resulting  from  their 
■oaslomoses ;  9, 9,  ruuificatiana 
extending  from  tbis  plexus  into 
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lated,  the  pupils  are  dilated,  while  the  blood-vessels  are  con- 
tracted. 

Mosso  *  has  endeavored  to  show  a  relation  between  the  tur- 
gescence  of  the  vessels  of  the  iris  and  the  extent  of  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  which  exists  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  to  avoid 


Fio.  48. — Section  of  the  lens^  rtc^  s/iomng  the  mechanvan  of  aceommodation.    (Fick.) 

The  left  huIc  of  the  fi^rc  (F)  Hhows  the  lens  adapted  to  vision  at  infinite  distances ;  the 
rifi:ht  side  of  the  fi«;^re  (.V)  shows  the  lens  adapted  to  the  vision  of  near  objects,  the 
ciliary  muscle  being  contracted  and  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens  consequentlr 
relaxed. 


tlie  api)arent  inconsistency  in  tlie  effect  of  the  sympathetic 
system  u])()n  the  same  tyi)e  of  muscular  structure. 

C)(*hl '  and  others  claim  that  the  sympathetic  fibers,  which 
act  in  antajronism  to  those  of  the  third  nerve  upon  the  iris, 
nre  not  derived  from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  but  accompany 
th(»  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  and  enter  the 
(\ve  with  the  long  ciliary  nenes  ;  and  that,  when  these  sympa- 
thetic filaments  are  divided,  stimulation  of  the  main  sympa- 
thetic cords  no  longer  causes  dilataticm  of  the  pupil.  He  thus 
as(»ril)es  to  the  fifth  cranial  nerce  the  power  of  dilating  the 
pupil,  and  rogsirds  the  Gasserian  ganglicm  as  the  source  from 
which  this  1)<)W(M'  is  derived  from  the  sjonpathetic  system. 

Th(*  rxpcrinu^nts  of  Ot^hl  were  made  ui>on  dogs  and  rabbits, 
and  havo  Uw\  conlirintMl  by  Rosenthal,  Hensen,  Volckers, 
and  V<Opt»au.  Tlir  <»irrct  of  thcst^  fibers  of  the  fifth  nerve  is 
thought  l)y  llu\sr  obsrrvrrs  to  btMh^pendent  ui)on  a  vasa-mo- 
torial  inlbiPiHT  upon  llu»  bhunl  siipply  of  the  iris. 


'  (\  F.  Mtwmi,  Tniin,  iHVft. 


»  Ilenh'  und  MeissmTV  "  Beridit,*'  1862. 
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Slight  oscillations  of  the  pupil  may  be  observed  to  occur 
synchronously  with  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  others,  also, 
with  the  respiratory  movements.  These  oscillations  have  been 
by  some  considered  as  an  evidence  that  the  movements  of  the 
pupil  were  the  result  of  alterations  in  its  vascularity,  the  iris 
contracting  when  its  vessels  are  filled,  and  dilating  when  its 
vessels  are  empty ;  but  the  physiological  fact  that  the  move- 
ments of  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  are  noticed  in 
the  bloodless  eye  seems  to  point  to  some  other  agency  than 
simply  an  alteration  in  the  blood  supply.  * 

MOTIOXS   OF  THE   EYEBALL. 

Since  the  third  nerve  is  distributed  to  all  of  the  muscles 
of  the  eyeball  but  two,  the  motions  of  the  eye  are  largely 
controUed  by  it ;  while  accommodation  of  vision  is  also  pro- 
duced by  its  distribution  to  the  ciliary  muscle.  Some  prac- 
tical facts  may  be  here  noted  resi)ecting  the  movements  of 
the  eyeball,  which  have  not  only  a  general  interest,  but  a 
diagnostic  value. 

The  eye  is  virtually  a  ball  placed  in  a  socket,  the  orbit 

*  "  The  impairment  of  iritic  reflex  action  (*  pupillary  reflex ')  was  first  intelligently 
studied  in  1869,  by  Dr.  Arg}'Il  Robertson,  of  Edinburgh.  His  observations  have  since 
been  abundantly  verified  by  numerous  observers,  and  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  subject 
has  been  published  by  Professor  W.  Erb,  of  Leipsic,  in  the  *  Archives  of  Medicine/  Oc- 
tober, 1880.  Robertson,  and  others  after  him,  noticed  that  the  pupils  of  tabetic  patients 
did  not  dilate  in  the  shadow  and  contract  in  the  light,  as  do  normal  pupils,  and  they  fur- 
ther observed  that  during  the  effort  of  accommodation  there  occurred  a  normal  pupillary 
contraction.  In  other  words,  the  reflex  iris  movements  were  abolished,  while  its  associa- 
ted quasi-voluntary  movements  wei*e  preserved.  These  phenomena  may  be  observed  in 
almost  all  patients  suffering  from  posterior  spinal  sclerosis,  and  I  am  in  the  habit  of  call- 
ing the  attention  of  students  to  the  symptom.  In  two  of  the  patients  now  under  my  care 
this  condition  is  not  present,  but  there  have  been  cases  of  abnormal  sclerosis  in  which  all 
the  symptoms  appeared  in  a  most  irregular  manner.*^    (E.  C.  Soguin,  **  Med.  Record,"  1881.) 

^  The  pupils  in  a  sui^pectcd  case  of  posterior-spinal  sclerosis  are  to  be  tested  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  the  patient  is  placed,  seated  or  standing,  facing  a  brightly  illuminated 
window,  and  told  to  keep  his  look  fixed  on  some  distant  object,  such  a:«  a  house  or  tree. 
By  alternately  closing  and  opening  the  lids,  or,  better,  by  shading  the  eyes  with  one's 
hand  momentarily,  it  is  easy  to  see  if  the  pupils  change  diameter.  It  i.s  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  patient's  intelligent  assistance  be  secured,  in  order  that  his  gaze  shall 
remain  adjusted  for  distance.  In  a  given  case  the  absence  of  rtMCtion  to  light  having 
been  noted,  we  next  hold  up  one  finger  or  a  small  object  within  a  foot  of  the  patient's 
face,  and  bid  him  look  at  it.  At  once  the  pupils  c<mtract,  and  do  so  in  proportion  to  the 
accommodative  effort  and  the  coincident  convergence.  When  the  patient  looks  at  the  dis> 
tant  object,  and  relatively  or  absolutely  relaxes  his  accommodation,  the  pupils  dilate  again." 
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and  the  globe  forming  a  ball-and-swket  joint.  In  its  sock 
f  joint,  the  eye  is  capable  of  a  variety  of  movements  ;  but  it  c 
>  not,  by  any  voluntary  effort,  be  moved  out  of  its  socket. 
I  disease,  however,  the  position  of  tlie  eyeball  within  the  cavifl 


Fia.  49.— J/iHc/™  oftKe  ei, 
1,  attachment  of  tbe  tendon  cannectcJ  wiih  the  inreiior  KUtta,  intprnal  rectus,  ■n^fl 
lemal  rectus;  H. external  maus, divided  and  turned  daimward  to  eipow  (be  Inttfn 
rectui ;  3,  internal  rectus ;  4,  inferior  rectus ;  e,  iuporior  rectus ;  U,  superior  obliqr 
7,  pullej  and  reflected  portion  of  the  superior  oblique ;  H,  inferior  oblique  *  ' 
palpebrte  auperiorla ;  10, 10,  middle  portion  of  the  lerator  pilpebne 


of  the  orbit  may  be  mat*?riftlly  altered.     By  pressure  on 
nerves  distributed  to  its  mnscles,  paralysis  of  those  individnnl 
muscles  may  result  which  are  supplied  by  the  affected  nene, 
and  the  eye  may  thus  be  deflected  from  its  normal  posil 
by  the  other  muscles,  whose  motor  power  is  unimimii-ed. 
anatomical  fact,  that  the  muscles  which  move  the  eyeball 
rive  their  motor  power  from  three  sources,  viz. :  the  tliiri. 
fourth,  and  sixth  cranial  nenes,  may  often  be  made  a  me4ins 
of  determining  the  situation  of  abnormal  (.-onditions  «i(l 
the  orbit  or  cranial  cavity,  by  a  thonmgh  familiarity  viMh 
points  of  origin  of  each  of  these  nerves,  and  the  relatii 
■which  each  bears  to  th«  surrounding  jiarts  throughout 
whole  length  of  its  course. 
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It  has  been  shown  by  Bonders  that,  though  we  can  move 
the  eye  in  ahnost  every  possible  variety  of  inclination,  we  can 
not,  by  a  voluntary  effort,  rotate  the  eyeball  around  its  longi- 
tudinal visual  axis.  The  arrangement  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eyeball  would  seem  to  permit  of  such  a  movement,  but  we 
can  not  by  any  direct  effort  of  will  bring  it  about  by  itself, 
although  we  can  occasionally  produce  it  unconsciously  when 
we  endeavor  to  move  the  eyeballs  in  certain  special  directions. 

During  movements  of  the  head,  the  eyes,  if  directed  toward 
an  object,  may  be  kept  stationary  upon  that  object,  in  spite  of 
such  movements  of  the  head,'  very  much  as  the  needle  of  the 
ship's  compass  remains  stationary  when  the  ship  is  turned. 
By  this  wonderful  coordination  of  movement  steadiness  of 
vision  is  insured,  which  would  be  otherwise  impossible.' 


Straight  movements. 


Obliqae  movements. 


A  TABLE  SHOWING  THE  ACTIOK  OF  THE  OCULAB  MUSCLES. 

To  ^^erraf^  the  eye ^  Reotns  superior. 

(  Obliqnus  inferior. 

To  depress  the  eye \  ^^^^^^  inferior. 

(  Obliqnus  superior. 

To  adduet  toward  the  nasal  side Rectus  intemus. 

To  adduet  toward  the  malar  side. . .     Rectus  externus. 

c  Rectus  superior. 

To  elevate  and  adduet  the  eye )  Rectus  intemus. 

(  Obliqnus  inferior. 
c  Rectus  inferior. 
To  depress  and  adduet  the  eye )  Rectus  intemus. 

(  Obliqnus  superior. 
c  Rectus  superior. 
To  elevate  and  ahduet  the  eye )  Rectus  extemns. 

( Obliqnus  inferior. 
I  Rectus  inferior. 
To  depress  and  ahduet  the  eye )  Rectus  extemus. 

(  Obliquus  superior. 

In  the  accompanying  table/  in  which  the  various  motions 
of  the  eye  are  enumerated,  and  the  combinations  of  muscles 
necessary  to  produce  each  of  these  individual  motions  are 
shown,  it  will  be  i)erceived  that  in  the  straight  deflections  of 

'  An  effect  due  chiefly  to  the  action  of  the  oblique  muscles  of  the  eye. 
•Mich.  Foster,  "Text-Book  of  Phypiology." 
*  After  Mich.  Foster,  op,  eii. 
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the  globe  of  the  eye  never  more  than  two  muscles  are  required 
to  produce  them,  and  often  only  one ;  while,  in  the  oblique. 
deflections  of  the  jglobe,  three  muscles  are  always  compelled 
to  work  in  unison.  It  may  furthermore  be  stated  that,  to 
counterbalance  the  action  of  either  of  the  oblique  muscles  of 
the  eye,  two  muscles  are  always  required.  Supjwse,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  .orbit  was  para- 
lyzed from  pressure  upon  the  fourth  nerve,  the  eye  would 
then  be  drawn  downward  and  outward  only  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  external  and  inferior  recti  muscles,  although 
that  is  the  direct  line  of  action  of  the  muscle  paralyzed ;  while, 
if  that  muscle  should  contract,  and  thus  displace  the  eye 
downward  and  outward,  the  antagonistic  muscles  would  l)e 
the  sui)erior  and  internal  recti  muscles,,  since  the  former 
would  tend  to  draw  the  eye  upward  and  inward,  while  the 
latter  would  also  assist  in  drawing  the  eye  inward. 

The  ability  to  move  either  of  the  eyes  independently  of  the 
other  is  possessed  by  very  few  individuals,  although,  in  rare 
cases,  such  a  power  is  present.  The  movements  of  the  eye 
have  been  so  arranged  by  Nature  that  the  objects  seen  shall 
affect  the  corresponding  portions  of  each  of  the  two  retinse,  in 
order  to  insure  single  vision ;  and,  for  that  reason,  the  two 
eyes  will  be  perceived  to  move  exactly  alike,  each  i)as8ing 
simultaneously  to  the  left  or  to  the  right,  upward  or  down- 
ward. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  when  we  throw  into  action  the 
rectus  internus  of  one  eye,  that  we  use  the  rectus  extemns  of 
the  opposite  eye,  and  vice  versa,  in  case  the  object  to  be  fo- 
cused upon  the  retinse  lies  away  from  the  median  line  of  the 
head  ;  but,  if  it  lies  in  the  direct  line  of  vision,  but  so  close  to 
the  face  as  to  i-equire  a  muscular  effort  to  focus  it  upon  the 
retinae,  then  the  two  internal  recti  muscles  are  called  into 
simultaneous  action.  Finally,  in  rase  the  object  to  be  per- 
ceived lies  at  a  distance  from  the  eyes,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  eyes  to  be  brought  into  nearly  a  roiulition  ofparaUd- 
iSMy  to  accomplish  which  the  two  external  recti  muscles  are 
called  into  simultaneous  action. 
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Such  a  complex  coordination  of  movement  as  the  various 
positions  of  the  eyes  demand  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
special  arrangement  had  been  made  within  the  component 
parts  of  the  brain  to  provide  for  its  control,  and  thus  insure 


r,9Xt      r-sf^  f:i»i 
r.ut£ 

Fio.  60. — Diagram  thowing  (he  ojea  of  rotation  of  the  eyeball,    (After  flck.) 

The  blade  Imn  indicate  the  direction  of  the  power  applied  by  each  of  the  six  ocular  mus- 
cles. The  ckMed  linet  indicate  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  eyeball.  The  axis  of  rota- 
tion for  the  rectus  extemus  and  rectus  intemus  muscles,  being  perpendicular  to  the 
page^  can  not  be  shown  in  the  diagram. 

that  harmony  which  is  absolutely  required.  The  experiments 
of  Adamiik  '  tend  to  designate  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  as 
provided  with  distinct  centers,  which  control  certain  move- 
ments of  the  eyes.  Thus,  he  finds  in  the  nates  (the  upi)er 
I)ortion  of  the  tvbercula quadrigemina)  a  common  center*  for 
both  eyes,  stimulation  of  the  right  side  producing  movements 
of  both  eyes  to  the  left,  of  the  left  side,  movements  to  the 
right ;  while  stimulation  of  the  middle  line,  behind,  causes  a 

'  Quoted  by  Flint,  Foster,  and  others. 

*  For  details  oonoeming  this  center,  see  page  68  of  this  volume. 
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downward  movement  of  both  eyes,  with  a  convergeuce  of  the 
axes,  and,  if  made  in  front,  an  upward  movement  with  a  return 
to  parallelism,  both  of  which  effects  are  accomi)aiiied  by  the 
movements  of  the  pupil  naturally  associated  with  them. 

The  third  nerve  has  a  decided  importance  in  affording  us 
one  means  of  determining  the  distance  of  objects  from  the 
retinae  which  perceive  them,  viz.,  the  m/ascular  sense.  It  has 
been  previously  stated  that,  in  order  to  perceive  near  objects, 
the  internal  recti  and  the  ciliary  muscles  of  either  eye  are 
called  into  simultaneous  action,  and  we  soon  leam  to  uncon- 
sciously estimate  the  amount  of  muscular  i)ower  required  to 
properly  adjust  the  eye  for  distinct  vision,  and  thus  to  use 
the  third  nerve,  as  well  as  the  optic  nerve,  as  a  guide  to  the  ac- 
curate determination  of  distance. 

ALTERATION   OF  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  HEAD  FBOM  PARALYSIS  OF 

THE  OCULAR  MUSCLES. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  among  oculists,  and  one  which 
often  helps  them  materially  in  diagnosis,  that  the  defects 
of  vision,  occasioned  by  impairment  in  the  power  of  some  of 
the  muscles,  which  control  the  eyeball,  cause  the  patients  un- 
consciously to  assume  a  position  of  the  head  which  tends  to 
assist  them  in  the  use  of  the  affected  eye.  So  diagnostic  are 
some  of  the  attitudes  assumed  by  this  class  of  afflicted  people, 
that  the  condition  which  exists  may  be  told  at  a  glance,  as 
the  patient  enters  a  room,  by  one  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  diseases  of  this  important  organ.  The  explanation  of  this 
tendency,  on  the  part  of  this  class  of  patients,  lies  in  fhe  fact 
that  any  loss  of  power  in  the  ocular  muscles  immediately 
shows  itself  in  the  perception  of  every  object,  as  it  were, 
doubled;  and  it  is  to  overcome  these  double  iraages  that 
patients  ahnost  instantaneously  discover  their  ability  to  get 
rid  of  tho  annoyan^M^  by  some  si^cial  attitude,  which,  of 
coui-so,  d<»|XMids  upon  tht»  muscle  which  is  weakened  or  para- 
lyz(Ml. 

It  will  bo  noomsjuT,  in  oixUm*  to  make  you  clearly  under- 
stand tlio  mt'<*hniiiNin  of  this  iMHUiliarity,  that  the  separate 
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action  of  the  six  muscles  which  directly  act  upon  the  globe  of 
the  eye  be  considered. 

The  action  of  each  of  the  ocular  muscles  may  be  given, 
then,  as  follows,  with  the  proviso  that  many  of  the  motions 
of  the  eye  are  not  the  result  of  the  contraction  of  any  single 
muscle,  but  often  of  a  number  acting  either  in  unison  or  suc- 
cessively. 

The  superior  oblique  muscle  turns  the  eye  downward  and 
outward. 

The  inferior  oblique  muscle  turns  the  eye  upward  and 
outward. 

The  superior  rectus  muscle  turns  the  eye  upward  and 
inward. 

The  inferior  rectus  muscle  turns  the  eye  downward  and 
inward. 

The  internal  rectus  muscle  turns  the  eye  directly  inward. 

The  eodernal  rectus  muscle  turns  the  eye  directly  outward. 

This  statement  as  to  the  above  muscles  reveals  nothing 
which  would  not  be  immediately  suggested  by  the  insertion 
of  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  sui)erior  and  inferior  recti 
muscles,  which,  besides  the  action  which  their  situation 
would  naturally  suggest,  tend  also  to  draw  the  eyeball  in- 
ward^ on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  the  axis  of  the  orbit  and 
the  same  obliquity  of  the  muscles,  since  they  arise  at  the  apex 
of  the  orbit.  The  action  of  the  oblique  muscles  is,  as  any  one 
familiar  with  their  origin  and  insertion  would  naturally  sur- 
mise, to  control  the  oblique  movements  of  the  eyeball. 

Now,  as  soon  as  any  one  of  these  six  muscles  becomes 
pressed  upon  and  weakened  by  the  presence  of  tumors,  in- 
flammatory exudation,  syphilis,  or  other  causes,  the  patient 
at  once  perceives  double  images^  and,  in  order  to  get  his  eye 
into  such  a  relative  position  with  that  of  the  healthy  side  as 
to  enable  them  both  to  focus  upon  the  same  object  in  a  natu- 
ral manner,  the  patient  soon  learns  to  so  move  his  head  as  to 
compel  the  two  eyes  to  look  in  parallel  directions. 

A  very  simple  rule  can  be  suggested  by  which  you  may  be 
enabled,  not  only  to  tell  in  what  direction  a  patient  would  move 
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his  head  in  case  any  si)ecial  muscle  be  rendered  weak  or  utter- 
ly useless,  but  also  to  diagnose  the  muscle  affected,  when  you 
look  at  the  patient,  without  any  knowledge  of  his  history. 
The  iTde  may  be  thus  stated :  In  paresis  of  any  of  the  ocu- 
lar  muscles^  the  head  is  so  ducted  from  its  normal  post- 
Hon  that  the  chin  is  carried  in  a  direction  corresponding  to 
the  action  of  the  affected  muscle. 

Thus,  in  paresis  of  the  external  rectus,*  the  chin  would  be 
carried  outward  toward  the  injured  muscle ;  while,  in  paresis 
of  the  internal  rectus  muscle,  the  head  would  be  turned  away 
from  the  side  on  which  the  muscle  fails  to  act.  In  case  the 
superior  oblique  muscle  is  impaired,  the  chin  would  be  carried 
downward  and  outward ;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  inferior 
oblique  muscle,  the  chin  would  have  to  be  moved  upward 
and  outw^ard  to  benefit  the  vision  of  the  patient.  The  supe- 
rior and  inferior  recti  muscles,  when  impaired  by  disease  or 
other  causes,  would  likewise  create  a  deflection  of  the  head  in 
a  line  corresponding  to  that  of  their  respective  actions. 

CLINICAL  POINTS  OF  INTEREST   PERTAINING  TO  THB  THIBD   KEBVE. 

Paresis  of  the  external  and  internal  recti  muscles  causes,  in 
addition  to  the  facts  already  described,  another  point  of  very 
gi-eat  value  in  diagnosis,  viz.,  an  alteration  in  the  dppareBt 
size  of  the  objects  seen  tvom  what  they  would  be  in  health 
The  condition  of  vision,  tenned  by  oculists  ^^ Tnegalopsia^  or 
^' macropsia^^'  signifies  pai-esis  of  the  external  rectus;  while 
the  opposite  condition,  called  ''  micropsia j^^  iadicsitesloaa  of 
power  in  the  internal  rectus  muscle. 

In  the  former  of  these  conditions,  the  objects  seen  by  the 
patient  seem  to  be  greater  in  point  of  size  than  the  intelligenoe 
of  the  patient  assures  him  is  the  case ;  w^hile,  in  the  latter, 
objects  seem  smaUer  to  the  patient  than  they  really  are. 

To  explain  to  you  just  how  these  variations  of  vision  aie 


*  While  this  statement  would  bo  absolutely  tnie  in  theory  in  all  oaaea,  m 
acknowledge,  as  a  clinical  fact,  that  patients  learn  to  u/lerltf  dUrtgard  the  image  is  the 
affected  eye,  when  the  internal  or  external  reetua  is  the  scat  of  paresis,  and  to  nae  the  WK^ 
mal  eye  only  for  the  purposes  of  vision,  thus  rendering  this  attitude  of  the  heed  leei  dhg- 
nostic  than  when  the  obliciue  muscles  arc  affected. 
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accomplished  may  require  a  more  extended  discussion  of  the 
physiological  problems  of  vision  than  an  anatomical  discus- 
sion can  properly  deal  with ;  but,  to  understand  it,  you  must 
know  that  the  apparent  size  of  any  object  depends  upon 
the  ability  of  the  person  to  properly  and  accurately  appreci- 
ate the  angle  formed  between  rays  of  light .  coming  from  the 
object  and  entering  the  pupils  of  each  eye,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  distance  at  which  the  object  is  placed  from  the  retina. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  paresis  of  the  external  rectus  muscle,  the 
object  is  caused  to  appear  nearer  to  the  eye  than  it  really  is, 
and  thus  to  be  larger  than  normal  vision  would  cause  it  to 
seem,  since  the  angle  of  the  axes  of  vision  is  greater  ;  while, 
in  case  of  the  paralysis  of  the  internal  oblique,  the  object  is 
apparently  much  farther  removed  from  the  eye  than  it  really 
is,  and  thua  the  intelligence  construes  it  as  of  smaller  size  than 
it  would  if  the  visual  perceptions  were  normal. 

There  is  only  one  other  condition  of  the  eye  where  the  size 
of  objects  perceived  by  the  retina  is  either  increased  or  mark- 
edly diminished,  if  the  actual  size  be  taken  as  a  standard  of 
measurement,  and  this  condition  is  one  of  inflammation  of  the 
choroid  coat  of  the  eye.  It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that,  in 
the  effusive  form  of  choroiditis,  objects  are  perceived  as  much 
smaller  than  they  really  are,  while  in  cicatricial  choroiditis 
the  size  of  the  object  is  magnified. 

These  phenomena  can  not  be  explained  as  the  result  of  a 
change  in  the  angle  of  the  axis  of  vision,  since  nothing  exists 
to  disturb  the  perception  of  distance  ;  but  it  is  attributed  to  a 
sex)aration,  in  the  one  case,  and  to  an  aggregation  in  the 
other,  of  the  coTies  of  the  retina. 

The  eye,  by  constant  use,  has  become  enabled  to  partly 
estimate  the  size  of  objects  by  the  number  of  cones  in  the 
retina  which  are  covered  by  the  image  of  the  object.  Thus, 
when,  from  causes  such  as  have  been  mentioned  above,  the 
elements  of  the  retina  are  either  huddled  more  closely  to- 
gether by  a  cicatrix  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  or  dissem- 
inated over  a  larger  space  than  they  normally  occupy  by  an 
effusion  of  the  choroid  coat,  the  number  of  cones  covered  by 
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the  image  thrown  ui>on  the  retina  is  either  inert 
apparently  magnifying  the  size  of  the  object,  or  the  namba 
of  coues  iilfected  is  Jeci-eased,  and  thus  tilt*  .size  of  the  obje 
seen  is  apparently  diiitinishnt. 


B.  Coimenlion  of  Ikr  rmU  aad  nia 
fhf  ivfiru  tmth  Ihr  •wi-i'uiu  rina 
(S«ppeT.) 

A.  1,  1,  l»yer  of  roiifl  and  concn;  a,  rorta ;  3,  cones;  4.  4.  5.  B,  cllirrakl  %   ...  __ 

T.  inwr-pitnule  layer  (cone-fiber  pleiQH);  H,  internal  fEranulo  Ujier;  ft,  IQjl 
r;raniilar  t^raj  Isjrr;  11,  Urcr  of  nerve  ceHa;  13,  12,  12,  12,  U,  It.  BT 
UTHic  nprve  l  13,  mcmbrana  limilnni. 

B.  1,  1,  S,  8,  rod*  ajid  concfl,  frent  view ;  4,  S,  6,  rmU,  bWc  vie* :  7,  7,  8, 

the  external  and  inicnul  ^ntilc  1nvcn< ;  n,  cell,  cnnnectrd  by  •  Dlainvni 
jaeenl  oelll;  ID,  in,  nerre  cells,  connected  with  eelli  of  the  gninute  lavoi 
niunenta  connecting  dvIIh  of  thi-  eilcmal  and  Inttrni*]  Rraiiuio  iavtra  (IX 
lbs  Bt^irv):  14.  15.  IS.  IT,  18,  19,  SO,  aS,  tfi.  U.  SS.  3S,  n  nxl  and  ■  < 
ncoted  with  the  pcUb  of  the  ttranalp  Urer*,  with  the  ncrvr  cclK  and  whh 
fiber*. 


Id  cases  where  complete  blindness,  even  to  the  eeni 
of  light,  exists,  as  sometimes  occurs  in  amanmsis,' 

'  For  ibt  etMtr*  of  iht»  Mindltinii.  ace  page  1S7  of  ii 
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remain  fixed  and  immovable,  gazing  steadily  forward,  even 
when  objects  are  made  to  pass  before  the  vision ;  while  in 
cases  of  partial  blindness,  w^hich  prevent  the  perception  of 
outline,  but  still  allow  of  the  perception  of  passing  objects 
between  the  light  and  the  retinae,  by  the  shadow  which  they 
throw,  the  eye  involuntarily  moves  in  a  direction  which  cor- 
resx>onds  to  that  of  the  moving  object. 

Cases  in  which  the  third  nerve  has  been  impaired  by  pres- 
sure or  disease,  or  totally  destroyed  by  section,  are  character- 
ized by  a  falling  of  the  upper  eyelid  over  the  pupil,  *  and  an 
inability  to  raise  it,  owing  to  the  inaction  of  its  levator  mus- 
cle, so  that  the  eye  appears  constantly  half  shut.  This  con- 
dition is  known  by  the  name  of  ^'ptosis.^^  The  movements 
of  the  eyeball  are  also  nearly  suspended,  and  permanent  ex- 
temal  strabismus  takes  place,  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the 
internal  rectus  muscle,  while  the  external  rectus,  animated  by 
a  different  nerve,  preserves  its  activity.  From  paralysis  of 
the  fibers  distributed  to  the  iris,  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is 
also  produced,  and  axicommodation  of  the  injured  eye  for  near 
objects  is  no  longer  performed. 

While  the  upper  eyelid  is  partially  raised  by  the  levator 
^I)alpebr»  muscle,  which  is  supplied  by  the  third  nen^e,  it  is 
also  raised  by  means  of  muscular  fibers,  which  are  governed 
by  the  cervical  sympathetic.  A  similar  set  of  fibers  exists  in 
the  lower  eyelid,  and  is  governed  by  the  same  nerves ;  and  it 
is  probably  through  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  system 
that  the  eye  is  opened.  In  the  act  of  \^dnking,  w^here  the 
shutting  of  the  eye  is  usually  affected  more  rapidly  than  the 
opening,  a  contrast  is  afforded  between  the  action  of  the  cra- 
nial nerves  and  those  of  the  sympathetic,  since  closing  of  the 
eye  is  i)erformed  by  the  facial  nene.* 

External  strabismus  may  often  occur  without  the  condi- 
tion of  *' ptosis"  being  present,  the  filament  to  the  levator 
palpebrsB  muscle  not  being  affected. 

When  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  third  nerve  are 

*  So  marked  is  this  deformity  that  liie  upper  lid  fre<iucntly  almost  touches  the 
lower  lid.  *  Micii.  Foster,  op.  cif. 
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pamlyzed,  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  slightly  protruded,  from 
relaxation  of  most  of  its  muscles. 

In  strabisrauSj  or  squint^  an  optical  defect'  is  usually 
present.  So  large  is  the  percentage  of  optical  error  in  those 
cases  where  the  eyes  turn  inward  toward  the  nose,  that  this 
condition  seldom  exists  without  an  accompanying  hyperopia 
or  far-sightedness,  due  to  a  diminution  of  the  antero-posterior 
axis  of  the  eye  ;  while  in  external  squint,  where  the  eye  looks 
away  from  the  nose,  the  opposite  condition  of  myopia,  or 
near-sightedness,  is  often  present,  but  perhaps  not  in  as  large 
a  percentage  of  cases  as  in  the  opposite  deflection  of  the  eye. 
For  this  reason,  operations  are  often  of  little  benefit  when 
performed  for  the  relief  of  strabismus,  unless  the  error  in 
vision  is  accurately  determined  and  corrected  by  the  appro- 
priate lenses. 

DISEASES   OF  TUE   OCrLAR   MUSCLES   AND  THEIB  CAUSES. 

Tlie  muscles  of  the  orbit  may  present  the  conditions  of 
spasm,  contracture,  motor  irritation,  or  i)aralysi8. 

The  condition  of  "  nystagmus  "  is  characterized  by  clonic 
spasm  of  the  external  ocular  muscles,  and  by  i)eculiar  oscilla- 
tions or  involuntary  movements  of  the  organ.  It  is  always  a 
bilateral  affection,  and  its  starting-point,  according  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Adnmuk  and  Penler,'  seems  to  be  situated  within 

'  S4>e  Iliiyiies  Wultoii,  StolUra;;,  and  other:*.  In  speaking  of  this  optical  defect,  depeii' 
dent  ii])on  •'iniplo  hypfTopla,  Dr.  I/orini;  i^uys,  in  an  article  prcrioiulj  quoted  in  thin  rol- 
unu^:  *'  1  liuve  known  boys  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  to  beg  their  parents  to  let  then 
undergo  the  puin  of  an  operation  to  rid  themselves  of  a  deformity  which  nubjecta  tbemeo 
often  to  the  unfeeling  remarks  of  their  elders,  usually  friends  of  the  family,  as  veil  u 
the  uneuphonious  but  expres:<ivt^  titles  bestowed  upon  then:  by  their  own  contemporaries 
(►f  goirgh'-eye  and  eoek-eyc.  Nor  do(fS  this  end  with  ehildbood.  The  deformity  is  adis> 
advantai/e  to  him  through  life.  It  pursues  him  in  his  businesri  and  in  his  profcMJoa 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature,  he  is  often  thought  to  be  dissembling  himself. 
wiion  nothing  is  further  from  his  thoughts.  How  often  do  we  hear  people  say  of  anocber, 
wiiom  we  know  to  be  perfeetly  upriglit  and  trustwoitiiy,  that  they  do  not  like  him  becuie 
he  never  hniks  them  S(|uar(>ly  in  the  faee  !  And  it  is  a  little  eurious  that  predscly  here  it 
is  that  the  lessor  degrees  of  the  trouble  produee  the  mo.st  effeet.  That  peculiar  expitsiins 
whieh  iH?op1e  eomplain  so  mueh  of  is  generally  \\\w  to  a  deviation  in  the  axes  of  tbecycf 
— a  slight  eonvergenei",  whieh  is  never  very  eonspicuou-,  and  at  times  only  to  be  detecfci 
by  a  trained  eye,  but  whieh,  nevertheless,  produce>  in  all  a  very  disagreeable  impresnan, 
although  not  marked  enough  to  l)ctniy  its  eause. 

'  Sec  page  T\^  of  this  volume. 
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the  anterior  tubercula  quadrigemina.  It  may  be  produced  by 
causes  affecting  either  the  central  nerve  ganglia,  the  periphe- 
ral nerves,  the  refracting  media  of  the  eye,  or  the  retina.  We 
thus  find  it  existing  in  connection  with  meningitis,  hydro- 
cephalus, etc.,  in  uterine  diseases,  worms,  dentition,  caries 
of  the  teeth,  etc.,  and  in  some  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  or 
optic  nerve. 

Spasm  of  iheJWers  of  the  iris  is  observed,  in  rare  cases,  to 
exist  in  connection  with  some  irritative  condition  of  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  system,  which  has  involved  the  cilio-spinal  center 
of  the  spinal  cord.* 

By  contracture  of  a  muscle  is  meant  a  permanent  shorten- 
ing, in  contrast  to  its  temporary  shortening  when  under  the 
ordinary  influence  of  the  motor  stimulus.  It  occurs,  in  the 
ocular  group  of  muscles,  as  the  result  of  the  direct  irritation 
following  some  pathological  process,  at  a  seat  more  or  less 
distant  from  the  orbit ;  or  as  the  effect  of  prolonged  paralysis 
of  some  of  the  antagonistic  muscles. 

In  those  cerebral  and  spinal  conditions  in  which  convulsive 
attacks  are  produced,  and  in  attacks  of  hysteria,  the  evidences 
of  weU-marked  motor  irritation  of  the  ocular  muscles  are 
often  observed. 

Paralysis  of  the  ocular  group  of  muscles  may  vary  in 
degree,  thus  constituting  either  paresis  or  true  paralysis ;  also 
in  extent,  thus  affecting  all  tlie  muscles  supplied  by  the  third 
nerve,  and  often  the  fourth  and  sixth  nerves  as  well,  or,  again, 
only  separate  muscles ;  and  finally  in  duration  and  its  sus- 
ceptibility to  treatment.  This  symptom  may  be  either  an 
initial  symptom,  or  a  complicaticm  of  some  central  disease,  or 
the  result  of  peripheral  causes. 

Paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  third  nerve  is 
most  frequently  produced  by  the  following  causes  :  Circum- 
scribed meningeal  processes  at  the  base  of  the  skull ;  tu- 
mors, softening,  and  haemorrhage  of  the  cerebral  peduncles ; 
softening  and  hsemorrhage  of  the  cerebral  ganglia ;   syi)hi- 

'  For  deUils  as  to  tho  situation  and  function  of  this  center,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
fubsequent  pages  of  this  Tolume. 
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lis  (affecting  the  cranial  or  orbital  cavity) ;  orbital  tumors ; 
diphtheria  ;  and,  finally,  aneurisms  of  the  carotid  (as  reported 
by  Lebert  *).  In  the  development  of  ataxia^  the  third  nerve 
may  become  paralyzed  simultaneously  with  other  nerves  of  the 
cmnium,  or,  possibly,  without  other  nerves  being  affected, 
and  the  same  condition  may  follow  the  prolonged  use  of  co- 
nium  or  gelsemium. 

When  the  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  is  produced  by  intra- 
cranial lesions,  the  paralysis  is  liable  to  be  bilateral  or  to  tend 
toward  a  symmetrical  development  as  the  disease  progresses ; 
while  the  fourth  and  sixth  nerves  are  often  subsequently  af- 
fected. There  are  also  other  symptoms,  of  great  value  in 
deciding  upon  the  existence  of  intra-cerebral  disease,  which 
may  be  present,  such  as  the  coexistence  of  cephalalgia,  ver- 
tigo, sjTnptoms  of  neuro-retinitis,  disturbances  of  speech  and 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  convulsive  movements  of  a  local 
or  general  type,  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  limbs,  or,  possibly, 
the  presence  of  paresis  or  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities. 

"  A  very  large  proportion  of  tal)etic  jyatients  teU  of  past  or 
pi*esent  diplopia^  and,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  the  ocular 
paralysis  precedes  the  pains  and  ataxia  by  several  years.  So 
true  is  this  statement,  that  it  has  become  an  established  prac- 
tice with  neurologists  and  ophthalmologists  to  suspect  ixxste- 
rior  spinal  sclerosis  in  adults  who  present  themselves  with 
strabismus,  diplopia,  or  ptosis.  In  such  a  case  we  should 
carefully  question  the  patient  about  the  occurrence  of  fulgn- 
rating  pains,  and  test  the  pupillary  and  tendinous  reflexes.  I 
need  lianll y  add  that  another  obligatory  line  of  inquiry  in 
such  cases  is  with  reference  to  symptoms  of  syphilis."  * 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  atroi)hy  of  the  optic  nerve, 
which  is  occasionally  an  early  symptom. 

It  is  not  infi^equent  for  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  to  pro- 
duce paralysis  of  the  ocular  nius(*les.  The  presence  of  snch 
an  exciting  cause  may  l)e  sunnised  l)y  the  coexistence  of  vagne 
neuralgias  in  the  branches  of  the  cervical  or  brachial  plexuse& 

'  Quoted  by  Rosenthal.  >  E.  C\  Sejjniin,  "  Med.  Record,"  1881. 
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or  in  the  sciatic  nerves  ;  of  abnormal  sensations  in  the  back, 
knees,  and  soles  of  the  feet ;  seminal  emissions,  frequent  or 
prolonged  erections,  or  diminished  sexual  power;  extreme 
sensitiveness  to  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  or  winds ;  a 
tendency  to  fatigue,  often  present  after  a  night's  repose; 
and  an  increase  in  the  galvano-excitability  of  the  main  nerve 
trunks. 

Paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  may  accompany  glosso- 
lobiO'pharyngeal  paralysis  (Duchenne's  disease'),  if  the  cen- 
ter for  the  movements  of  the  eye  be  affected  at  the  same  time 
as  the  centers  of  the  muscles  of  speech  and  deglutition ;  in 
this  case,  the  third  and  sixth  nerves  are  frequently  affected 
simultaneously.  The  same  condition  of  the  ocular  muscles 
may  also  accompany  ataxic  symptoms  of  cerebral  origin. 

Rheumatism  may  produce  ocular  paralysis.  This  cause  is 
to  be  su8i)ected  when  no  symptoms  exist  which  seem  to  point 
to  local  trouble  in  the  orbit  or  brain.  It  is  found  to  affect  the 
motor  oculi  and  the  abducens  nerves  more  frequently  than  the 
patheticus. 

Diplopia  and  strabismus  are  often  the  first  symptoms  of 
ceiiebral  diseases  or  ataxia,  since  they  may  appear  before  the 
other  parts  of  the  muscular  system  are  affected.  If  they  show, 
at  times,  a  tendency  toward  spontaneous  retrogression,  and 
again  return  with  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  neuralgic 
pain,  the  development  of  a  cerebral  lesion  is  rendered  still 
more  probable. 


THE  FOURTH  (TROCHLEAR  OR  PATHETIC)  NERVE. 

The  apparent  origin  of  this  nerve  is  from  the  sv peri  or 
peduncle  of  the  cerebellum^  and  it  then  ^nnds  around  it,  pass- 
ing close  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  pons  Varolii.  Tlie 
deep  origin  of  the  fibers  may  be  traced  to  four  different  sit- 
uations, as  follows :  1,  some  fibers  to  the  substance  of  the 

*  The  ftjmptODift  of  this  condition  will  be  found  mentioned  in  more  detail  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hypo-gk»8al  neire. 
12 
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peduncle ;  2,  other  fibera  to  the  valee  of  Vieussens,  whei 
they  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  which  can  be  t 
to  the  /renulum  /  3,  a  few  fibers  to  the  tubercula  quadrigt 
mina;  4,  a  large  bundle,  which  pass  inward  toward  th 
meiiian  line  and  then  decussate  with  eoiresponding  ftlamenri 
of  the  opposite  side. 

This  decussation  of  the  fibei-s  of  the  nerve  is  for  the  saw 
physiological  reason,  as  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  t 
preceding  nerve,  viz. ,  to  affori 
harmony  of  action  beiwe* 
the  two  sides,  when  the  eye( 
are  compelled  to  remain  fixe( 
upon  an  object  during  move|| 
ments  of  the  head. 

From  the  point  of  appap-J 
ent  ongin,  the  nen'e  ■ 
forward  along  the  outer  leatt'^ 
of  the  cavernous  sinus,  where  'T 
it  lies  below  the  third  n^rve^ 
and  above  the  ophthalmU, 
branch  of  X)ieJ{fth  nerre,  ana 
(HirKbioiil.)     '  escapes  fmm  the  cavity  of  tb 

rr*;  ii,o,Hic  Dcrj^i  Ht,  mo-    cranium,  through  the  highest 
rijf  of  tiif  ophihajtaii!  hrnnch  o/ihejijih,    j)art  of  the  Sphenoidal  fissure, 

nn'i piUiinn  io  the  rapcrioi- iMigwt  muicU :      .  ,  .  ,     ,  ,  , 

VI, motor  ocitiiMwmiifl;  i.BingUonof    into  the  cavity  uf  the  orbit. 
The  (]ueation  of  the  fuiuti 
tion  of  this  nerve  resolves  ltd 
self  simply  into  the  mode  of  actitm  of  the  superior  obliq\ 
muscle.    This  muscle  arises  just  above  the  inner  margin  ( 
the  optic  foramen,  and  passes  forward  along  the  tipper  wnU.4 
of  the  orbit,  at  its  inner  angle,  to  a  little  cartilaginous  rin^^  f 
which  serves  as  a  pullet/  for  its  tendon.     Its  tendon  becomesj 
rounded  just  befoi-e  it  passes  through  this  ring,  where  it  maV« 
a  sharj)  cuire,  pas,ses  outward  and  slightly  backward,  and  I 
comes  spi-ead  out,  to  be  attached  to  the  globe,  at  the  superioa 
and  external  part  of  its  posterior  hemisphere.     It  is,  thero*^ 
fore,  the  diivet  antagonist  of  the  inferior  oblique  muscle. 


I,  olbclorv  ni 
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In  its  function,  it  is  purely  a  motor  nerve,  but  it  receives 
a  few  recurrent  fibers  from  the  fifth  nerve,  which  are  sen- 
sory. 

When  this  nerve  is  paralyzed,  the  position  of  the  eye 
shows  no  apparent  change,  except  when  the  head  is  moved 
from  side  to  side,  in  which  case  the  eye  moves  with  the  head; 
the  absence  of  the  usual  compensating  movement  of  the  eye, 
w^hich  accompanies  all  the  movements  of  the  head,  being  de- 
stroyed in  consequence  of  the  paitilysis  of  the  superior  oblique 
muscle,  which  greatly  assists  in  this  act.  The  patient  also 
sees  a  double  image,  whenever  attempts  are  made  to  look 
straight  forward,  or  at  objects  situated  toward  the  paralyzed 
side ;  but  the  image  becomes  a  single  one  when  the  head  is 
turned  toward  the  sound  side  to  view  any  object ;  hence  this 
abnormality  of  attitude  of  the  head  is  usually  present.* 


THE  TRIGEMINUS  OR  FIFTH  NERVE. 

This  imi)ortant  nerve  has  its  apparent  origin  within  the 
cranium  from  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  pons  Varolii^  although 
its  deep  fibers  have  been  traced  by  Lockhart  Clarke  to  two 
distinct  nuclei,  situated  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
near  to  the  gray  tubercle  of  Rolando.'  It  is  a  mixed  nerve, 
having  a  distinct  motor  and  sensory  root;  and  thus  pos- 
sesses both  afferent  fibers,  through  which  sensory  impres- 
sions are  transmitted  to  the  brain,  and  efferent  fibers,  by 
which  motor  impulses  are  transmitted  from  the  brain  to  the 
periphery  of  some  branches  of  the  ner\^e. 

The  intimate  relations  which  the  nerve  bears  with  the 
I)oints  of  origin  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth^  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  cranial  ner\'es  in  the^^r  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  possibly  explain  many  of  those  phenomena  which 
are  considered  as  reflex  in  character,  and  whose  starting-point 

'  For  other  cxamplea  of  this  diftgnostic  j^ulilc  In  paralysis  of  ocular  muscles,  sec  prc- 
Tious  pages  upon  the  third  cranial  ncnrc. 

'  See  pages  which  relate  to  the  medulla  oblongata. 
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seems  to  depend  upon  some  initation  of  the  fifth  nerve  by; 
means  of  various  branches. 

The  two  roots  of  this  nerve  pass  forward,  side  by  sidejl 
as  far  as  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  I)one,  At  thin^ 
point  a  marked  enlargement,  called  the  ganglion  of  Ga-sser,  isj 
developed  upon  the  sensor^/  root ;  and  subsequently  this  r 


Fut.63.—OpA""''"'-'    ■  ■■-    ■;,■■-  ,ll.L.-diM.l.) 

\.gaji^ViBn«j  G-mtri^ofihUuil-nit  dipiinmnif  Uiefijllt  i  H.lnchrsmal  hmnrh  1  i.Jl 
braath ;  B,  arlernal  fmnia' ;  6,  inlrmnl  fmatal ;  7,  sttpm^roMtnr ;  8, 
branch;  V,atrrruii  natal;  10,  inlemai  tuaah  11,  anterior  deqi  t«ni|>arml  i 
IV, middle  deep  tcmpornl  oerTc;  IS.  poaUriar  deep  tcmpanU  ncrre;  lt,aTfi, 
the  auperfieiiil  tcmpni-ul  nerve  ;  1  n,  great  Buperfieiul  jictruus  uerve.  I  to  Xlla  I 
ot  the  cnniiil  nerves. 

divides  into  three  large  nervous  tnmks  called,  respective!* 
(he  ophthalmic,  the  sujierior  maxillary,  and  the  inferior  n 
illary  nerves,  which  escajMi  from  the  cavity  of  Ihe  rraniu: 
through  different  foramina.'    The  motor  root  accompanies  thai 
inferior  maxillary  nerve  until  it  has  escaped  fi-om  the  cranium,  I 
when  it  unites  with  it. 

'  The  tphenoidal  Banure.  foromcn  rotandnm,  mid  fommcQ  otbIc  ii'cpoctiv 
pUMge  (or  these  brancbcB  (rom  the  uraiiium. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FIFTH   CRANIAL  NERVE.' 
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r  a.  OPHTHAL- 
MIC NERVE.  ^ 


I 


P 

l-H 

O 

S 
b 

1^  -( 


?5 
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(1)  Lacurtmal  branch. 

/o\  Lv^......  K»...»u   i  SupiR-oibital  nerve. 

(2)  TRONTAL  brancb.  <  ...  *'_  . 1 1 

^  '  (  }5upra .trochlear  nen'c. 

f  Ganglionic  nerve  (to  ciliai*}'  ganglion). 

Long  ciliary  nervca. 

Infra«trochlcar  nerves. 

Internal  set.  To  septum  of  nose. 

( To     mucous     mem- 

External  set.  I     brane  and  intcgu- 

t  (     ment  of  nose. 


(3)  Nasal  brancb. 


£ 

s 


h.  SUPERIOR 
MAXILLARY  \ 
NERVE. 


In  the  9pheno-maxil' 
laryfowa. 


I 


ORBriAL  or  Temtoro-malar  nerve. 
SrHENO-PALATiNE  NERVES  (to  MeckcPs  gan 
glion). 

Posterior 
nerve. 


In  the  infra-orbilai  i  . 
canal  }  Anterior  dental  nerve. 

(  Palpebral  branches. 
On  the  face.  i  Nasal  branches. 

(  Labial  branches. 


nirvTAT  (^"P^''^<^^*'    dental 
<     branches. 
(  Deep  dental  branches. 


c.  INFERIOR 
MAXILLARY 
NERVE. 


From    the 
trunk. 


anteiHor 


From    the  posterior 
trunk. 


1 )  Masseteric  branch. 

2)  Deep  iempobal.  \  ^"'f^?'  *?""*• 
'  (  Posterior  branch. 

3)  Buccal  branch. 

t\  i>...^^^^.»  \  Internal  branch. 

4)  PlEBTGOID.  j  £^j^^,,  j,^^^ 

1 )  AuRicuLO  -  TEii-  j  Auricular. 
PORAL  NERVE.   (  Temporal. 

2)   GrSTATORY    NERVE. 

iMylo-hyoid. 
Incisor. 
Mcntnl. 
Dental. 


From  anatomical  i)oints  which  have  been  mentioned,  and 
also  by  the  above  table,  the  fact  is  shown  that  the  ophthalmic 
and  the  superior  maxillary  nenes  possess  no  motor  power ^ 
while  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  is  hoth  motor  and  sensory 
in  its  function.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  preWous  pages, 
however,  that  a  vasO'Viotorial  influence  is  possessed  by  the 
ophthalmic  nen-e,  and  also  a  direct  power  of  dilating  the 
pupils ;  but  these  eflFects  are  unquestionably  dependent  upon 
filaments  given  to  it  by  the  sympathetic  nen-e. 

The  ultimate  distribution  of  the  three  l)ranches  of  the  fifth 
nerve  may  possibly  be  made  more  clear  by  grouping  together 
the  efferent  and  afferent  fil)ers,  and  thus  separating  the  parts 


'  Cupied  from  "Essentials  of  Anatomy"  (Darling  and  Ronney),  New  York,  1S80. 
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Fm.  64. — A  diagram  of  the  diJribaliaii  of  Iht  fijlh  navt} 
the  erat  cerebri  ;  2,  tlie  KMOry  iwrf  of  the  nerTO ;  3,  Ilia  malcr  root  o(  the  nerre  ;  4, 
the  (faMeriaa  ganglion,  upon  the  ecnsory  root  only ;  B,  the  opklkalmie  nrrve,  passing 
tbrough  the  Dphenoidul  Baiure  ;  S,  llie  lupcrior  miuUtar^  ncrvr,  paasing  tbniupb  the 
foramen  rotumlum,  to  eater  tlie  epbcno-maiillarj  foasa;  7,  the  iiiftrior  maxiHari/ 
neree,  puBlng  tbrou'.;h  the  fora^ncii  OTalc  in  compan;  witb  the  motor  root,  whidi 
Boon  j<iinn  it ;  8,  a  filament  sent  baekward  from  the  ophthalmic  Dcire  to  the  tento- 
rium cerebelli;  8,  the /roalai  ntree  ;  10,  the  laehrgiii^  nerni ;  II,  the  tuual  nerve  ; 
13,  the  mpra-orbitat  Hcrve,  passing  throu;:!i  the  foramen  of  the  same  Dame  ;  IS,  the 
lupra-trorMfir  Heme  I  11,  tile  hag  eitlarg  ncrra  to  the  IHs  ;  IS,  the  latlieulnr,  or 
eiliarg  gniiglion  ;  16,  the  lemporo-ma'ar  nerve,  shoiing  Its  diTisSon  Into  the  temporal 
branch  ancl  the  nular  brancli ;  IT,  the  ipheno-palaline  nerva,  going  to  Meckel's  gan- 
glion; 18,  the  poafrriorden/d/ncrPRt,  given  off  jiiat  before  ihoauperior  maullarj' nerre 
cQteni  the  Infra-orbital  canal,  after  pissing  lhrou!;h  the  sphcno-maxillary  fossa  ;  IB, 
tlie  anlrrinr  den/a'  nervet,  given  off  In  the  antrum  ;  SCI,  the  naio-palaline  nerrt,  es- 
caping at  the  anterior  palatine  foramen,  after  passing  through  the  antrum  ;  !1,  the 
anlrrior pn'ji'ine  nervn,  after  escaping  from  the  posterior  palatine  foramen;  !S,  the 
deep  lemp>eal  Herve;  23.  the  miuifierie  braiKh  ;  S4,  the  Kttrcnf  6mnrA,  which  often 
also  supplies  the  external  plcrygtnd  muscle ;  3,1,  the  p/oriigM<t  brancli,  gcrfng  ehieflj 
to  the  internal  pterrsoid  muscle;  30,  the  p/atrrior  /mlatine  nervea,  after  eicainng 
from  the  posterior  palatine  foramen,  going  to  the  iniwles  of  the  sort  palate ;  37,  the 
rmrieulo-temp'tral  nerit,  splitting  and  thus  embracing  the  middle  meningeal  artery  : 
in,  t\U!  gw/ahri/  OT  lingua'  Hrrw,  distributed  to  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  tongue: 
21>,  the  in/eriir  denUil  nrri-t,  passing  throui'h  the  inferior  denlai  canni,  beneath  tbe 
teeth  of  tbe  loner  jaw ;  30,  the  miil^Jivoid  nerer,  a  bmnch  of  the  Enft^rlor  dental 
nerve;  31,  the  e/iin/ii  timpani  Herre,  joining  the  gustalorr  nerve,  and  po»»lblj  bring- 
ing to  it  the  peretpHan  oftatte :  33,  the  middle  meningeal  artery ;  33,  thejFirri  going 
to  the  earotid  an<l  oinrnoui  plrjit-xi  of  the  sympathetic  system ;  31,  the  I  t^ait 
nerre,  going  from  Mn-kcl's  ganglion  to  the  Vidian  canal.  Ganglia  iiflHtfflh  nervt. 
— L,  The  Iratieular  gangliou,  seiullng  Bbcm  to  Iris  and  dliary  muich-;  c,  the  0«sk>- 
rian  ganglion;  O,  tlie  o'if  ganglion,  lying  on  the  in/irior  inaxi'Jarg  nti-rt  below  ibo 
for-imtn  orate  ;  8,  the  nhmariHarti  gangliiH,  cinncctei]  with  the  ifrutalorgaaAAoTdtt 
igmpani  nerves ;   m,  MrckcFt  ganglion,  lying  in  the  spheno-maiillar}*  fossa. 

'  Uodified  fr.m  Howcr. 
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which  are  supplied  alone  with  sensation  from  those  to  which 
the  motor  root  is  eventually  distribnted. 

The  efferent  fibers  of  the  fifth  pair  give  motor  power  to 
the  muscles  of  mastication,  viz.,  the  temporal,  masseter,  and 


Fib.  na.— /"/mar  maiU'ayj,  dtvuion  e/  ihtfjih.  (Ilirscblclil.) 
1,  braodi  from  the  motor  root  to  the  miuKPtcr  muMle;  !,  UlnmvntB  from  lliii  1>r«nch  to 
Ihff  iMDporai  muadi^;  3.  buccal  branch  ;  6,  II,  7.  branchM  to  tlic  ■hu'cIcp;  S.  iimit'- 
mhJimporal  nerve ;  9,  lanvanJ  branehet ;  10,  aurieiUar  hranehet ;  II,  anatomorit 
itilh  Ou/adai  Hrrm  ;  III,  Unffuaf  braHvh  ;  IB,  branch  of  the  raoior  root  to  ihc  mjlo- 
hjtdil  iuu*cle;  14,  IH,  111.  in/rrior  dmial  nn-fe,  leith  iU  Ifanthm  ;  ID,  mrn/iil  firaneh  : 
17,  iI'Ha/wwMw  oflhU  broHeh  mth  lAn/aeinl  iirrve. 

pferj'gnids ;  also  to  the  mylo-hynid  and  anteiior  belly  of  the 
dijnistric,  and  to  the  tensor  palati  and  tensor  tympani.  They 
thus  contnd  not  only  tlie  phyaiologipjil  act  of  mast'ieat'toiu 
but  also,  to  some  extent,  (he  acts  of  deglutition  and  ?iearinfi. 
Theee  fibers  fiirthemioi'e  afford  a  vaso-mofor  influence  over 
various  vessels  in  cei-tain  regictna  of  tlie  head  and  face,  Secre- 
tory  j&icTS  to  the  lachrj'mal  gland,  and,  acranling  to  some 
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authors,  to  ttie  parotid  and  siibmaxillary  glands,  l)y  means  o 
fibers  derived  fitira  the  facifil  nerve  (through  the  chordn  ty 
pani  biunch),  are  attribute  to  the  trigeminus.    By  these  Jii^era 
the  seoretions  necessary  to  the  perfect  perfonnaiice  ut  tin 
parts  supplied  by  the  iifth  nene  are  also  placed  nnd*^r  id 
control,  thus  illustrating  again  that  beautiful  law  of  Nati 
in  arranging  the  nerves  in  aecordance  with  harmony  of  action, 
Beside  the  efferent  libers  possessed  by  the  tiftU  nerve,  theW 
exist  in  addition  certain  unnamed  fibers  which  contnil  th4| 
projwr  nutrition  of  the  eye,  nose,  and  other  portions  ofth* 
face.    These  latter  fibers  are  not  as  yet  fully  ascertained  ( 
as  to  be  described  in  detail,  but  tiieir  existence  seems  indil 


FiO.  M.— Superior  mazinary  dhUion  oftht//th.     [IliKvhrcld.] 
1,  gBUclioi]  of  G>39cri  2.  lachrjmal  bninuh  of  Iho  ophthalmic  diriiioD ;  U,  tuptfior 
illarn  divhion  of  thr  fifth  ;  4,  orbHol  brvnth  ;  S,  laehrgno-palprbtvt  jilainnl  ; 

ina'o/  brane/i ;  7,  len^ral  tmncA  ,■  8,  tiAma-jialatine  gat^um ,- »,  Tidian  ni ' 

gnat  superficial  pelroMl  nerre;  II,  flidKl  ntrve;  IS,  bntoeli  of  ih«  Vidhi 

IX,  anlerior  aiid  loo  pantrriar  dental  ftranrAmi  14,  broHcA  to  Hm  mu 

t)u  alffJaf  proermii  ;   \i,  ttnniiutl  bmncltrt  nf  llu  tupcnor  nuaillarji  diviih»  ;  id 

br&ucli  uf  lliu  Inuial. 


cated  by  the  fact  that,  after  seotion  of  the  fifth  nerve,  the" 
cornea  Incomes  cloudy ;    tlie  whole  eye  becomes  inflamwl, 
only  to  subsequently  disoi^nize;  the  mucous  raenibrane  of 
the  nose  is  similarly  destroyed,  and  ulcers  frequently  make  _ 
their  ai)iie!irdnce  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  and 
gums.     Snellen,  however,  considers  these  changes  as  the  efa 
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fects  ot  th«  mechanical  irritation  of  dirt,  whioh  the  mucous 
membranes,  no  longer  possessing  sensibility,  are  unable  to 
perceive. 

The  afferent  JUters  of  the  fifth  nerre  affoi-d  general  sensa- 
tion to  the  entire  skin  of  the  head  and  face,  exrejit.  in  the 
occipiial  region  aud  the  back  and  lower  part  of  the  car,' 


Fm.  &1.—SiiprTfci.xlhrai.rl,r»of(kt/aeialatida,efflk.  (HiiTclitelJ.) 
J,  tfunk  »/  lUfneial ;  Z,  praleAoe  anrifalur  nrrvr  ;  3,  hranrh  irliitii  it  rirrtiH%  from  fh' 
ctrrirai  pffriit  :  i,  oftifafal  branA  :  B,C,hranehw  lo  l/u  mtutia  o/llie  tm- ;  T.diff'ui- 
trie  hnnirha  .-  »,  iranck  la  tht  itnloJii/aiil  inUMcle  ;  B,  mperiir  ttnainal  liimcA  .-  In. 
tmpanJ  AniivAn .-  1 1  ,/nmlul  ArcMrAct ,-  I S,  braadif  It  Iht  ortiailarU  patjKiiranan  i 
13,  ruuaf,  vr  tuAorhUiJ  bmncAn  ;  1 4,  ivcm' AiwioUt  ;  IK,  in/trior  terminal  bravfli  ; 
!«,  meolal  bmnflim  ;  IT,  mtiral  bnnfhn  ;  18.  suporfdn)  lmipol»l  nerve  (bninch  ot 
ihp  flfihi;  Ui.  !".  froaWl  nerve*  (bninchM  o(  the  Sfth);  SI,  !!.  S3,  il,  is,  20,  37, 
bninchw  of  ilio  lifih ;  aS.  2li,  30,  81,  a-J,  brancbee  o[  tlic  I'orvii'd  wrvcs, 

and  also  to  tlie  mucous  membmnes  of  the  mouth,  with  tlie 
exc«'i)tif)!i  of  till-  pftsterior  pillar  of  the  fauces  and  the  postc- 
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rlnr  third  of  the  tongue,  which  derive  their  senKition 
means  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves. 

The  accnmcy  of  this  statement,  as  regards  the  distribntioa 
to  the  integument  of  the  ear.  which  is  now  accepted  by  most 
of  the  anatomical  anthors  of  the  present  day,  was  strangely 
attested  to  by  facts  brought  under  the  notice  of  John  Hilton,' 
who  n'as  thus  enabled  clinically  to  verify  tlie  exact  distriba-d 
tion  of  tlie  flfth  nerve  to  the  pinna  and  the  auditory  cai 
It  seems  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  criminal  to  kill  I 
wife  by  cutting  her  throat,  but  that  the  attempt  was  not  su« 
cessful,  and  resulted  in  severing  the  auricular  branch  of  lb 
second  cervical  nerve,  which  supplies  tlie  ear,  as  well  as  th( 
tifth  cranial  nerve.     An  opportunity  was  thus  ailoi-ded  lo  ejo 
amine,  by  the  use  of  needle  points,  the  state  of  sensibility  o 
the  different  portions  of  the  ear,  and  to  decide,  by  the  lo( 
of  sensibility,  the  exact  regions  which  the  second  cervict 
nen'e  supplied.     It  was  thus  proven  that  the  upper  and  ant* 
r/'orjyart  of  the  ear,  and  also  the  auditory  eatial,  was  sup 
plied  by  the  fifth  cranial  nerve ;  and  that,  therefore,  th< 
parts  are  in  direct  nervous  communication  with  the  forehet 
temple,  face,  nose,  teeth,  and  the  tongue. 

It  can  ^hus  be  easily  understood  why  pain  in  the  auricula 
region,  as  evidenced  in  cases  recited  hiter  on,  may  prove  i 
most  valuable  diagnostic  sign  of  irritation  of  some  of  the  otbflj 
branches  of  the  tifth  nerve,  distributed  to  the  regions  whic|^ 
are  associated  by  means  of  this  nerve  with  the  ear,  althonj 
apparently  having  no  anatomical  relation  with  it. 

In  the  partly  diagrammntic  representation  of  the  disti 
bution  of  the  nerves  to  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  head,  tb 
outlines  of  the  various  i-egions,  represented  as  supplied  1 
the  different  nerves,  are  as  nearly  accurate  as  careful  investl 
gation  can  determine  (hem.'  It  wiU  be  perceived  that  nint 
out  of  the  fourteen  regions  mapped  out  upon  the  head  i 
neck,  are  supplied  with  sensation  by  some  of  the  branches  Q 


"'t:«t  ui'irnin,"  London  |Xew  YopU,  18T9). 

<  A*  the  t>oiin<lnrlffl  of  (he  regions  euppliod  bj  ui;  b 
ncigbboting  rogioiui,  il  if  not  well  to  rvl;  upon  the  etlrmu 
the  special  *ctuibilit]r  of  anj  Dcrre. 


B  gnuluallj  (hiulc  off  il 
M  at  taj  I'egio 
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the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  while  the  remaining  five  are  supplied 
by  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus,  with  the  exception  of  that 
region  to  which  the  great  occipital  nerve  is  distributed. 

It  can  easily  be  understood,  from  what  has  already  been 


Fio.  58  — Tlie  nervotu  distHbution  of  the  head.    (After  Flower,  but  slightly  modified.) 

1,  region  supplied  by  the  supra-orbital  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve;  2,  region  supplied  by 
the  fuprti^rocfifcar  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve ;  8,  region  supplied  by  the  in/ra-ii^ch- 
tear  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve ;  4,  region  supplied  by  the  infra-orbital  branch  of  the 
fifth  nerve ;  6,  region  supplied  by  the  buccal  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve ;  6,  region  sup- 
plied by  the  mental  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve ;  7,  region  supplied  by  the  miperfcial 
cervical  from  the  cervical  plexus  ;  8,  region  supplied  by  the  great  auricular  from  the 
cervical  plexus ;  0,  re<non  supplied  by  the  tcmporo-malar  bi  anch  of  the  fifth  nerve ; 
10,  region  supplied  by  the  lachrymal  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  ;  11,  region  supplied 
by  the  at*ri<?M^-/rm;»ra/ branch  of  the  fifth  nerve;  12,  rcicion  supplied  by  the  preai 
occipital  (a  spinal  nerve) ;  13,  rcirion  supplied  by  the  ftmall  occipital  from  the  cervical 
plexus ;  14,  region  supplied  by  the  supra-clavicular  from  the  cervical  plexus. 

said  as  to  the  manner  of  employing  the  nerves  as  guides  to 
diagnosis,  that  a  careful  study  of  the  limits  of  each  of  these 
regions  of  the  head  may  often  enable  the  physician  to  explain 
symptoms  which  might  othen^ise  seem  obscure ;  and  also 
enable  him  to  use  the  symptom  of  local  pain^  whenever  pres- 
ent, as  a  signal  which  Nature  often  gives  of  disease  in  parts 
I)ossibly  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  pain,  but  still  inti- 
mately connected  to  it  l)y  means  of  its  nervous  supply. 


EFFECTS  OF  SECTION   OF  THE  FIFTH    NERVE. 

Many  points  of  practical  value  dependent  upon  the  fifth 
nerve  can  be  better  understood  when  tlie  effects  of  its  divis- 
ion have  been  considered  in  detail.  If  t\\^  fifth  nerve  be 
divided,   sensation  is  immediately  destroyed   in    all  those 
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portions  of  the  head  and  face  to  which  the  efferent  nerves 
are  distributed ;  the  power  of  Tnastication  is  lost ;  the  secre- 
tions of  tlie  lachrymal,  parotid,  and  submaxillary  glands  are 
rendered  deficient ;  the  act  of  deglutition  becomes  imper- 
fect, since  some  of  the  muscles  required  for  its  performance 
are  paralyzed,  and  since  the  tongue  is  unable  to  perceive  the 
bolus  of  food,  and  therefore  can  not  properly  direct  its 
movements ;  and,  finally,  hearing  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
impaired,  since  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  *  has  lost  its  motor 
power. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  effects  of  section,  secondary 
results  are  manifested  in  those  forms  of  ulceration  which 
have  been  previously  referred  to,  and,  eventuaUy,  in  the  de- 
struction of  sight  and  smell. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  effect  of  section  of  the  fifth 
nerve  upon  the  special  sense  of  taste  has  not  been  mentioned. 
It  was  foiTOerly  supposed  that  the  gustatory  fibers  of  the  fifth 
nerve  afforded  the  sense  of  taste  to  the  anterior  two  thirds  of 
the  tongue  ;  but  it  is  now  urged  by  many  that  the  fifth  nerve 
is  simply  a  nerve  of  sensation  to  that  organ,  and  that  its  fibers 
are  employed  exclusively  in  the  appreciation  of  the  sensations 
of  touch  and  feeling,  while  the  true  gustatory  fibers  of  that 
porticm  of  the  tongue  are  derived  from  the  chorda  tympani 
branch  of  the  facial  nerve.  In  support  of  tliis  view,  cases  have 
been  observed  where  the  chorda  tympani  has  been  affected, 
either  by  disease  or  in  consequence  of  injury  within  the 
middle  ear,  and  the  sense  of  taste  has  been  impaired ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  cases  have  been  also  recorded  where  the  fifth 
neiTe  was  alone  diseased,  and  yet  taste  was  destroyed  in  the 
anterior  two  thirds  of  the  tongue.  It  is  such  cases  as  the 
latter  that  still  lead  some  physiologists  to  l)elieve  that  the 
chorda  tjTupani  nene  only  controls  the  flow  of  the  saliva^  and 
that  impairment  of  this  secretion  imixiirs  or  destroys  the  spe- 
cial sense  of  taste  afforded  by  the  gustatory  branch  of  the 
fifth  nen-e. 

*  Acconlini^  to  Lncac'a  recent  experiment?  ("  Berlin,  klin.  Wj»chr.,"  1874),  the  tcfuor 
t\*m[Mini  muAcle  presides  over  the  aceomnkodalioH  for  mwtiwl  tOH($. 
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CLINICAL  POINTS   AFFORDED   BY   THE   FIFTH   NERVE. 

The  fifth  nerve  may  be  the  seat  of  neuralgia,  spasm,  or 
I)aralysis.  The  tyjpe  of  neuralgia  (called  tic-douloureux,  the 
facial  pain  of  Fothergill,  and  ''  prosopalgia  ")  dependent  upon 
the  fifth  nerve  aflfects  only  the  sensory  trunks ;  the  spasms 
may  be  of  a  tonic  or  clonic  type,  and  are,  of  course,  confined 
to  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  motor  branches  of  the  nen^e ; 
while  the  paralytic  condition  can  aflfect  the  sensory  trunks, 
producing  anaesthesia  of  the  parts  to  which  the  affected  nerve 
is  distributed,  or  the  motor  filaments  may  be  impaired,  thus 
destroying  the  power  of  normal  movement  in  the  muscles  of 
mastication  and  the  mylo-hyoid.  So  many  points  of  clinical 
interest  and  practical  value  pertain  to  these  various  condi- 
tions that  each  will  be  considered  somewhat  in  detail. 

NEURALGIA   OF  THE  TRIGEMINUS   NERVE. 

The  various  forms  of  tic-douloureux  are  so  commonly  met 
with,  and  prove  so  obstinate  to  treatment,  as  well  as  distress- 
ing to  the  patient,  that  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  diseise 
can  not  be  gained  without  a  careful  study  of  the  various 
causes  which  have  been  found  to  produce  it. 

Among  the  reported  cases  of  this  affection,  there  have 
been  discovered,  as  exciting  causes,  the  following  conditions  : 
Tumors  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull  or  of  the  base  of 
the  brain,  producing  neuralgia  so  long  as  irritation  only  is 
produced,  but  ana}sthesia  when  degeneration  of  the  nerve 
trunks  begins  ;  accumulations  of  pus  within  the  cranial  cav- 
ity ;  tumors  of  the  pons  Varolii ;  morbid  processes  in  the 
regions  adjacent  to  the  ganglion  of  Gasser  ;  and  aneurism  of 
the  internal  carotid  artery  *  within  the  sella  turcica.  Diseases 
of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  if  high  up,  may  cre- 
ate neuralgia  of  the  fifth  pair,  by  irritating  the  fibers  of  that 
nerve  which  arise  from  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla.  Peri- 
ostitis of  the  bony  orifices,  through  which  the  various  branches 
of  the  fifth  nerve  pass,  may  create  such  pressure  as  to  produce 

1  Romberg's  case. 
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the  most  severe  and  persistent  neuralgias  ;  for  this  reason  the 
supra-orbital,  infra-orbital,  zygomatic,  superior  and  inferior 
dental  branches  are  more  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  pain  than 
the  branches  which  pass  through  such  large  openings  as  the 
sphenoidal  and  spheno-maxillary  fissures.  *  Exostoses  of  tlie 
bones,  especially  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  may  ci'eate  the 
most  severe  type  of  neuralgia  by  pressure  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing nerve  trunks.  Exposure  to  cold  or  dampness  will  pro- 
duce it,  being  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  trivial  causes. 
Finally,  inflammatory  changes  in  the  ganglia  *  attached  to  the 
nerve,  the  enlargements  and  nodosities  found  upon  resected 
nerves,  an  exostosis  of  a  T\isdom  tooth,*  caries  and  osteo- 
phytes of  the  bony  canals  through  which  branches  of  the 
nerve  pass,  and  neuroma  of  the  ganglion  of  Gasser  protrud- 
ing through  the  foramen  ovale,*  have  been  known  to  produce 
the  most  severe  neuralgia. 

The  symptoms  of  tic-douloureux  are  of  the  most  distressing 
character.  The  pain  is  usually  extremely  violent,  and  the 
patients  will  describe  it  to  you  as  of  a  burning,  piercing,  or 
shooting  character.  It  is  liable  to  be,  at  first,  paroxysmal ; 
but,  if  due  to  organic  disease,  it  may  gradually  become  more 
or  less  constant.  The  continuous  pain  is,  however,  usually 
limited  to  certain  well-defined  spots  of  extreme  sensitiveness 
to  pressure,  which  the  patient  can  readily  point  out  to  you 
(the  '^puncta  dolorosa "  of  Yalleix).  Thus,  the  first  branch  of 
the  trigeminus  (the  ophthalmic)  presents  six  such  points,  each 
indicating  some  one  of  its  subdivisions.  These  are  situated, 
respectively,  over  the  supra-orbital  foramen  ;  in  the  center  of 
the  upper  eyelid ;  a  frontal  point  over  the  escape  of  the  nerve 
of  the  same  name  ;  one  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye,  for  the 
lachrymal  branch;  and  two  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye, 
upon  the  nose,  representing  the  inferior  trochlear  and  the 
ethmoidal  nerves. 

In  the  region  supplied  by  the  superior  maxillary  nerve 
and  its  branches,  there  may  exist  a  malar  point,  an  infra- 

*  Ilyrtl,  na  quoted  by  Rosenthal.  '  C.i?e8  of  Carnochan  and  Wedl. 

'  Thompson,  as  quoted  by  Rosenthal.  ''  Chouppe^s  case. 
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orbital  point,  a  point  in  the  palate,  and  one  on  the  gum  of  the 
upper  jaw. 

In  the  region  of  the  inferior  maxillary  ner\'e,  the  points  of 
tenderness  are  situated  in  front  of  the  tragus  of  the  ear  (the 
temi)oral  point) ;  one  in  the  parietal  region,  where  the  frontal, 
occipital,  and  temporal  nen  es  meet ;  one  over  the  temporo- 
maxillary  joint ;  a  point  upon  the  tongue  for  the  lingual 
branch ;  and  one  upon  the  integument  of  the  chin,  for  the 
mental  nerve. 

Painful  points  are  often  detected  by  pressure  in  the  region 
of  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  verte- 
br»  (the  "point  apophysaire"  of  Trousseau). 

The^puncta  dolorosa  are  usually  the  starting  points  for 
the  pain  of  the  acute  paroxysms,  from  which  the  pain  radiates 
along  the  course  of  the  ner\'es  of  the  region  affected.  In  some 
cases,  these  points  of  tenderness  may,  however,  be  absent,  when 
a  central  origin  of  the  disease  may  reasonably  be  susjiected. 

The  I'elation  of  the  filaments  of  the  fifth  nerve  with  certain 
vaso-motor  fibers  causes  this  type  of  disease  to  be  often  asso- 
ciated with  certain  disorders  of  secretion,  since  the  vessels  of 
the  glands  of  the  affected  region  are  liable  to  dilate  after  an 
acute  paroxysm  of  pain.  We  can  thus  explain  the  abundant 
flow  of  tears  after  an  attack  of  neuralgia  of  the  ophthalmic 
branch ;  and  of  nasal  mucus  and  saliva,  when  the  second  and 
third  branches  of  the  trigeminus  are  involved.  Profuse  sweat- 
ing of  the  region  of  the  face  affected  is  also  sometimes  well 
marked  both  during  and  after  the  paroxysm. 

The  vaso-motor  communication  may  also  explain  why  we 
have  reported  cases  of  local  swelling,  redness,  elevation  of  the 
temperature,  and,  sometimes,  erysipelatous  inflammation  of 
the  affected  region  ;  and  why  the  hair  has  been  obsened  to 
fall  out,  and  the  skin  to  become  discoloi'ed  and  roughened. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  cheek  has  been  noticed,  as  a  result  of  tic- 
douloureux,  by  Niemeyer,  Brodie,  Romberg,  and  Notta  ;  and 
ophthalmia  has  been  produced  by  a  similar  condition  confined 
to  the  first  branch  of  the  fifth  ner\'e.  When  the  nene  trunks, 
which  at  first  were  the  seat  of  neuralgia,  become  destroyed  or 
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seriously  impaired  by  pressure  or  granular  degeneration,  the 
face  may  undergo  atrophy. 

Neuralgias  of  the  fifth  nerve,  when  due  to  cerebral  tumors^ 
are  often  complicated  by  other  symptoms  which  greatly  assist 
in  the  diagnosis ;  among  the  more  prominent  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  diplopia,  vertigo,  chronic  cephalalgia,  spasms  of 
certain  groups  of  muscles,  paralysis  of  various  types,  and  the 
absence  of  the  puncta  dolorosa,  whose  situations  have  already 
been  mentioned. 

Tic-douloureux  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  pain  dei)end- 
ent  upon  the  decay  of  teeth,  inflammation  of  the  temporo- 
maxillary  articulation,  tumors  of  the  antrum,  or  extension  of 
inflammation  to  that  cavity  from  an  acute  attack  of  coryza, 
migraine,  or  the  facial  pains  of  lead  poisoning,  hysteria,  or 
spinal  affections.  It  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men ; 
and  most  frequent  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty.  It  is 
more  liable  to  occur  in  cold  months  than  when  the  weather  is 
warm  (provided  it  be  not  due  to  actual  disease) ;  and  it  may 
follow  traumatism,  senile  changes  in  the  blood-vessels,  and 
malarial  poisoning. 

SPASM   DUE  TO  THE  TRIGEMINUS  NERVE, 

The  jaw  may  be  rendered  immovable,  as  in  tetanus,  by  the 
masseter,  temporal,  and  pterygoid  muscles,  all  of  which  are 
supplied  with  motor  power  by  the  fifth  nerve.  The  same  form 
of  spasm  may  be  occasionally  observed  in  attacks  of  hysteria. 

Clonic  spasm  of  the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles,  alter- 
nating with  that  of  the  depressors  of  the  jaw  (the  mylo-hyoid 
and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric),  produces  the  chcMeT- 
ing  of  the  teeth  so  often  seen  in  the  chill  of  inflammatory  dis- 
eases and  fevers  and  after  exposure  to  cold. 

The  pterygoid  muscles,  by  a  tonic  contraction,  may  pro- 
duce the  grinding  of  the  teeth ;  a  displacement  of  the  jaw 
to  one  side,  during  an  hysterical  paroxysm,  which  lasted  some 
days,  is  rei)()rted  by  Leube.* 

^  As  (|iiotc(l  by  Rosenthal :  "  A  Clinical  Ti-catisc  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Xcnroiis  ^71- 
tem"  (Putiers  translation,  New  York,  187l»). 
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Spasms  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  trigeminus  may  be 
the  result  of  apoplexy,  cerebral  softening,  meningeal  exuda- 
tion, lesions  of  the  pons  Varolii  and  medulla  oblongata,  hys- 
teria, epilepsy,  tetanus  hysteria,  hydrophobia,  tumors  irritat- 
ing the  ganglion  of  Gasser,  peripheral  initation,  reflex  causes 
(as  dental  pain,  ulceration  of  the  tongue  or  mouth,  intestinal 
or  uterine  irritation,  teething,  etc.),  and  rheumatism. 

In  rare  cases,  the  depressors  of  the  jaw  may  be  the  seat  of 
localized  spasm,  in  which  event  the  mouth  may  be  kept  wide 
open  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 

PARALYSIS  OF  THE  TRIGEMINUS   NERVE. 

It  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  observe  a  simultaneous  paralysis 
of  the  motor  and  sensory  roots  of  the  trigeminus ;  although 
ansesthesia  of  parts  supplied  by  the  branches  derived  from 
the  sensory  root  may  occur  from  central  causes,  and  is  per- 
haps more  frequent  than  those  symptoms  dependent  upon 
lesions  Involving  the  motor  root.  In  lesions  confined  to  the 
cerebral  ganglia  or  cortex,  however,  the  motor  root  is  more 
often  impaired  than  the  sensory  portion,  while  the  sensory 
root,  or  some  of  its  branches,  is  frequently  afl'ected  from 
causes  outside  of  the  cranial  cavity. 

In  studying  the  condition  of  trigeminal  anaisthesia,  it  must 
be  prefaced  that  the  regions  affected,  and  therefore  the  results 
of  the  impaired  nervous  function,  differ  with  the  exciting 
cause,  since  a  central  lesion  is  liable  to  involve  all  of  the  sen- 
sory branches  of  the  nerve ;  while  an  external  cause  usually 
affects  some  individual  branch. 

The  central  lesions  of  this  disease  comprise  apoplectic 
clots;  destructive  lesicms.  producing  ataxia;  hysteria;  local 
diseases  or  exudations  which  involve  the  large  root  of  the  fifth 
nerve  between  the  pons  Varolii  and  the  ganglion  of  (lasser ; 
and  lesions  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  thus  affecting  its  fibei^s 
of  origin. 

The  external  causes  include  all  forms  of  tmumatism ; 
exposure  to  cold  or  heat ;  surgical  procedures  ;  caries  or  peri- 
ostitis of  the  bonv  canals  r  suppumtion  of  the  soft  tissues  ad- 
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joining  the  aflfected  nerve;  local  tumors  and  inflammatory 
exudations;  and  certain  blood  conditions  accompanied  by 
nerve  sclerosis  (chiefly  Norwegian  leprosy).  * 

The  condition  of  facial  anaesthesia  may  be  complete,  when 
sensibility  to  contact,  pain,  heat,  or  cold  is  abolished ;  or  i)ar- 
tial,  when  extreme  impressions  can  be  perceived,  and  often 
difl'erentiated  as  to  the  peculiar  character  of  each.  The  needle 
points,  the  compass,  and  the  electric  brush  are  all  employed 
in  the  examination  of  such  a  patient,  in  order  to  decide 
as  to  the  extent,  character,  and  degree  of  the  existing  i)a- 
ralysis. 

If  the  op7it7talmic  nerve  be  the  seat  of  ansesthesia,  we  may 
observe  a  contmcted  state  of  the  pupil,*  insensibility  of  the 
mucous  lining  and  integument  of  the  upper  eyelid,  insensi- 
bility of  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and  the  external  and  in- 
ferior parts  of  the  nose,  and  a  total  absence  of  the  sense  of 
contact  in  the  anterior  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nostiil. 

If  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  alone  be  aflfected,  the  skin 
and  mucous  lining  of  the  lower  eyelid,  the  integument  of  the 
cheek,  lower  half  of  the  nose,  and  the  corresponding  half  of 
the  upper  lip,  show  an  entire  or  partial  abolition  of  sensibility ; 
while  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  middle  and  posterior  por- 
tions of  the  nasal  cavity,  of  the  roof  of  the  x>ahite,  and  the  en- 
tire soft  palate  and  uvula,  are  similarly  aflfected.  The  teeth 
and  gums  of  the  upper  jaw  will  also  be  in  the  antesthetic  con- 
dition. 

If  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  be  the  seat  of  disease,  with- 
out impairment  of  the  motor  root  of  the  nerve,  the  integument 
of  the  outer  surface  of  the  ear,  above  the  auditory  canal,'  of 
the  tempoml  region,  of  the  coiTesponding  half  of  the  lower 
lip,  and  in  front  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  will  be 
destitute  of  sensibilitv.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  corre- 
sponding  side  of  the  lower  lip,  tongue,  cheek,  tonsil,  and  gum 
of  the  lower  jaw  will  be  also  anaesthetic,  while  the  teeth  of  the 

*  St^*  invcstij^tiona  of  Duniellscn  and  lioeck,  as  (luotod  by  RosenthaL 

*  For  effects  of  nerve  influences  on  the  pupil,  sec  page  1 38  of  this  Tolaaie. 

*  For  resoATches  of  Hilton  on  this  point,  sec  page  158  of  this  volume. 
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corresponding  side  of  the  lower  jaw  will  likewise  be  deprived 
of  sensibility. 

If  you  will  recall  the  points  which  were  made  in  reference 
to  the  effects  of  section  of  the  trigeminus,  you  will  be  better 
able  to  understand  why  paralysis  of  any  portion  of  this  nene 
should  be  followed  by  symptoms  of  late  development,  due, 
apparently,  to  some  alteration  in  the  nutrition  and  reactive 
power  of  the  regions  supplied  by  the  nerve  which  is  diseased. 
You  will  remember  that  the  existence  of  certain  unnamed 
fibers,  called  "trophic  fibers,"  was  mentioned,  whose  close 
connection  ^\ith  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  highly  probable, 
and  whose  function  seems  to  be  to  control  and  regulate  the 
blood  supply  of  the  regions  to  which  they  pass.  Now,  it  is 
clinically  observed  that  the  paralysis  of  any  of  the  three 
large  branches  of  the  trigeminus  is  followed  by  certain  ulcer- 
ative and  suppurative  processes  in  the  regions  rendered  anaes- 
thetic, and  that  these  effects  are  the  most  prominent  and 
serious  when  the  ophthalmic  nerve  is  affected. 

Landmann  and  Bell  were  the  first  observers  to  point  out 
that,  in  the  human  subject,  purulent  destruction  of  the  eye 
was  liable  to  follow  pi'essure  upon  the  trigeminus  from  tumors 
In  the  region  of  the  ganglicm  of  Gasser;  while  Magendie 
(1824),  Bock  (1844),  Snellen  (1858),  Spencer  Watson  (1874), 
Samuel  (1860),  and  Meissner  have  done  much  to  bring  the 
results  of  defective  nutrition,  following  impairment  of  nerve 
supply,  to  professional  notice.  It  might  add  much  to  the 
interest  of  this  volume  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  inter- 
esting experiments  and  clinical  obser\  ation,  which  have  now 
become  quite  extensive  regarding  this  subject,  but  it  Tvill  ex- 
ceed the  scoi)e  of  this  course  to  more  than  hastily  sketch  the 
results  obtained.  The  opinion  of  Snellen,  that  the  ulceration 
of  the  cornea  and  the  suppurative  conjunctivitis  which  fol- 
lows anaesthesia  of  the  ophthalmic  nen^e  were  the  mechanical 
effects  of  the  irritation  of  dirt  which  the  conjunctiva  was  no 
longer  capable  of  perceiving,  seems  to  have  been  ccmfirmed  by 
Watson '  and  Baerwinkel,'  who  found  that  an  artificial  cleans- 

»  "Med.  TimM,"  1874.  « •*  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med./'  1874. 
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ing  and  closure  of  the  eyelids  caused  recovery,  without  any 
effect  upon  the  nerve  condition.  It  was  apparently  also  proven 
by  Bock  and  Samuel  that  the  condition  of  anaesthesia  was  not 
necessary  to  the  development  of  these  later  processes,  resulting 
in  destruction  of  tissue,  since  the  same  results  were  observed 
when  hyperajsthesia  existed.  In  reference  to  the  course  of 
the  "trophic  fibers"  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  the  researches 
of  Meissner  and  Schiif  *  seem  to  locate  their  situation  in  tlie 
central  portion  of  the  nerve,  since  the  other  parts  seem  to 
preside  over  sensation  only.  Finally,  the  interesting  experi- 
ments of  Sinitzin,"  made  in  1871,  show  some  remarkable 
effects  of  the  removal  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  upon  trigeminal  ophthalmia ;  since  it  was 
often  cured  when  once  staited,  and  prevented  in  every  case 
where  it  was  done  before  the  trigeminus  was  divided. 

We  know,  irrespective  of  the  theories  of  its  causation, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  sensory  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  is 
liable  to  be  followed  by  destruction  of  sight,  interference 
with  the  sense  of  smell,  ulceration  of  the  nose  and  gums,  a 
tendency  to  inflammation  and  abscess  of  the  soft  tissues,  and, 
possibly,  to  gangrene. 

It  is  of  practical  importance,  however,  to  discriminate 
between  that  form  of  trigeminal  anaesthesia  dependent  upon 
central  lesions  and  that  due  to  external  pressure  or  disease. 

We  may  remember  that  the  central  form  is  usually  con- 
fined to  the  inferior  maxillary  portion  of  the  nerve ;  that  a 
previous  history  of  cerebral  disease  will  often  be  found ;  that 
I)aresis  or  paraljsis  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  tongue,  jaws, 
or  limbs  will  possibly  coexist ;  and  that,  if  the  lesion  be  a 
tumor  at  the  base  of  the  cerebrum,  cephalalgia,  neuralgias  of 
special  branches  of  the  trigeminus,  and  a  simultaneous  affec- 
tion of  some  of  the  adjacent  nenes  of  the  cranium  may  be 
discovered. 

If  the  cause  is  outside  of  the  cranium  (provided  it  be  not 
due  to  syphilis,  rheumatic  diathesis  or  traumatism),  we  may 
exi>ect  to  find  evidences  of  the  previous  existence  of  abscess, 

»  "  Centralbl,"  1807.  *  *'Mctl.  Contralbl,"  1871. 
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periostitis  of  some  of  the  osseous  canals  through  which  the 
various  branches  of  the  trigeminus  pass,  or  of  local  tumora 
which  are  creating  pressure  upon  some  nerve  trunk  or  its 
terminal  filaments. 

The  Tootor  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  may  he  impaired  from 
the  pressure  exerted  by  meningeal  exudation,  extravasations 
of  blood,  or  tumors  within  the  cranium  ;  while  it  is  frequently 
involved  (after  the  sensory  portion  of  the  trigeminus)  during 
the  development  of  some  type  of  basilar  affection.  The  re- 
sults are  manifested  by  a  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion upon  the  side  where  the  nerve  is  diseased,  except  the 
buccinator  muscle,  which  derives  its  motor  power  from  the 
facial  nerve.  The  healthy  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  tend 
to  crowd  the  lower  jaw  toward  the  affected  side  of  the  face 
during  mastication,  giving  a  peculiar  expression  during  the 
act  of  eating. 

DIAGNOSTIC   VALUE  OF  THE   FIFTH   NERVE. 

To  what  extent  the  distribution  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  of 
practical  value  in  diagnosis  may  be  estimated  by  the  perusal 
of  the  lectures  *  of  Sir  John  Hilton  upon  the  significance  of 
jmin  and  the  use  of  rest  as  its  cure.  Cases  have  been  reported 
by  Paget,  in  his  lectures  on  surgical  pathology,  and  also  by 
Anstie,'  where  the  hair  of  the  entire  scalp  has  turned  white 
after  a  severe  attack  of  neuralgic  headache ;  and  another  is 
reported  by  Anstie,  where  the  hair  of  the  eyebrow  alone  be- 
came perfectly  blanched  from  pain  in  that  region  dependent 
upon  the  supra-orbital  nerve.  Hilton  reports  a  case  where  the 
hair  of  the  temple^  from  the  irritation  excited  in  the  dental 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  through  a  decayed  molar  tooth, 
became  suddenly  gray  (the  temple  being  the  region  supplied 
by  the  auriculo-temporal  branch  of  the  same  nerve) ;  and  an- 
other where  an  obstinate  form  of  ulcer  in  the  auditory  canal, 
which  was  very  painful,  and  had  withstood  all  methods  of 
treatment,  was  cured  by  the  extracticm  of  a  decayed  tooth  in 
the  upi)er  jaw ;  again  ilhistrating  the  fact  that  initation  of 

»  "  Rest  and  Pain,"  London  (New  York,  1879).  *  "  Lancet,"  180a 
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one  branch  (the  dental)  can  create  disease  at  the  seat  of  distri- 
bution of  another  branch  of  the  same  nerve  (the  auriculo- 
temporal). 

The  temporo-maxillary  articulation  has  often  been  known 
to  assume  a  condition  of  immobility  during  an  attack  of  ear- 
ache, and  to  be  immediately  relieved  by  the  application  of  an 
anodyne  to  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  fifth  nerve  in  the 
canal ;  thus  illustrating  the  eifect  of  irritation  of  one  branch 
(the  auriculo-temporal)  upon  the  others  which  supply  the 
muscles  of  mastication,  causing  them  to  contract  and  thus  fix 
the  joint. 

Again,  a  furred  condition  of  the  lateral  half  of  the  tongue 
may  almost  be  considered  a  pathognomonic  sign  of  some 
source  of  irritation  to  the  fifth  nei-ve,  which  thus  manifests 
itself  in  the  peripheral  distribution  of  one  of  its  branches  (the 
gustatory  nerve).* 

Chronic  ulceration  of  the  cornea  has  also  been  reported  by 
Anstie  as  a  symptom  produced  by  some  source  of  irritation  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  disease. 

The  intimate  communication  of  the  internal  portions  of  the 
mouth  with  the  eye,  ear,  and  nose  often  accounts  for  many 
curious  symptoms,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for, 
did  we  not  know  that  pain  may  be  felt  at  any  branch  of  a 
nerve,  when  one  of  its  trunks  is  initated.  I  have,  at  tlie 
present  time,  a  patient  under  my  care,  who  is  suffering  from 
an  obstinate  ulceration  of  the  tongue,  and  who  had,  previous 
to  his  consulting  me,  been  ti-eated  for  an  inflammatory  condi- 
tion of  the  ear,  on  account  of  a  constant  and  severe  pain, 
wliich  was  considered  as  separate  and  distinct  from  the  trou- 
ble which  was,  at  the  same  time,  affecting  his  tongue.  A  sim- 
ple gargle  of  opium,  which  I  ordered  him  to  hold  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  his  mouth  at  intervals,  relieved  the  symptom  in  a 
very  short  time. 

A  case  is  reported  l>y  Hilton  where  an  enlarged  cervical 
gland  apjyeai'ed  with  a  simultaneous  discharge  from  the  au- 
ditory canal^  and  where  the  explanation,  by  which  a  decayed 

*  Bronsby  Cooper ;  Jobn  Hilton. 
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tooth  was  diagnosed  as  the  cause  of  the  condition,  was  as 
follows:  The  initated  dental  bi^anches  of  the  fifth  nerve 
caused  an  inflammation  of  the  auditory  canal,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  another  branch  (the  auricular  of  the  auriculo-tem- 
poral) ;  this  inflammation  was  followed  by  suppuration 
and  excoriation  of  that  canal,  and,  subsequently,  by  ab- 
sorption of  the  discharges  by  the  lymphatic  vessels,  thus 
producing  the  enlarged  gland  of  the  neck.  This  expla- 
nation may  seem  a  roundabout  way  of  reacliing  a  diagnosis, 
but  the  result  of  drawing  the  tooth  proved,  in  this  case, 
how  well  anatomy  may  guide  us,  if  we  only  follow  its  teach- 
ings. 

Earache  may  not  always  be  due  to  the  fifth  nerve,  even 
when  it  is  confined  to  the  external  portion  of  the  organ, 
since  the  second  cervical  nerve  supplies  the  lower  and  hack 
part  of  the  external  ear,  so  that  pain  in  that  region  should 
lead  us  also  to  look  for  some  cause  of  irritation  to  that  nerve. 

The  distribution  of  nerves  to  the  scalp,  as  shown  in  the 
figure  on  page  159,  renders  the  symptom  of  pain,  in  any  por 
tion  of  the  scalp,  one  which  may  guide  us  in  looking  for  its 
cause ;  since,  if  it  is  confined  to  the  anterior  and  lateral 
aspects  of  the  head,  the  fifth  nerve  is  probably  affected  by 
some  source  of  irritation  (and  a  reference  to  the  cut  will  tell 
you  which  branch  of  the  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  seat  of 
pain),  while,  if  confined  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  scalp, 
the  occipital  ner\^es  are  affected,  and  disease  of  the  spine  may 
be  susi)ected,  in  the  region  of  the  first  or  second  cervical  ver- 
tebrae. 

The  distribution  of  the  fifth  nerve  to  the  conjunctiva^  both 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  also  of  the  lids,  exhibits,  to  a 
wonderful  degree,  the  axiom  given  you  in  the  first  lecture  of 
the  course,  as  to  the  harmony  of  action  between  the  sensory 
nerves  of  the  skin,  the  muscles  adjacent,  and  the  joints  which 
they  move  ;  since  these  paits  stand  very  much  in  the  same 
general  relation  to  each  other,  if  the  movable  i)oint  in  the 
eyelids  l>e  taken  as  a  joint,  and  the  muscles  of  the  lids  as 
those  which  move  it. 
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An  analogy  has  been  drawn  by  a  prominent  author* 
between  a  common  two-rooted  spinal  nerve  and  a  great 
"compound  nerve  "of  the  head,  whose  sensory  root  corre- 
sponds to  the  sensory  portion  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  whose 
motor  root  comprises  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  (its  motor 
portion),  sixth,  and  seventh  cranial  nerves,  which,  together, 
form  the  motor  root  of  this  compound  nerve.  Most  of  the 
reflex  acts  w^hich  are  exhibited  in  the  regions  of  the  head 
and  the  upi)er  portion  of  the  neck  can  be  explained  by 
the  fi-ee  communication  which  exists  between  the  sensory 
root  of  this  "compound  nerve"  and  its  different  motor 
branches. 

It  seems  useless  to  further  incorporate  such  cases,  which 
go  to  prove  that  only  by  a  thorough  familiarity  with  anat- 
omy are  we  enabled  to  explain  the  many  phenomena  which 
often  puzzle  the  practitioner ;  and  that,  if  we  will  but  use  it 
as  a  guide,  diagnosis  may  he  greatly  simplified,  and  an  easy 
remedy  often  discovered  for  the  symptoms. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY   OF  THE   FIFTH   NERVE. 

Surgical  operations  ai'e  often  demanded  for  the  relief  of 
those  tormenting  neuralgias  which  affect  the  branches  of  the 
fifth  nerve. 

The  simple  division  of  a  ner\'e  is,  at  present,  seldom  prac- 
ticed, owing  to  the  certainty  of  prompt  reunion  of  the  nen'e 
divided.  Resection  of  not  less  than  two  inches  of  Us  length 
is  usually  required  to  make  reunion  imxx)ssible,  or  very  re- 
mote in  point  of  time.  It  has  been  projwsed  to  turn  the  pe- 
ripheral extremity  of  the  nerve  backward  after  section,  or  to 
interpose  muscle  or  fascia,  to  prevent  the  i)ossibility  of  union.* 
Exposure  and  stretching  of  spinal  ner\'es  for  the  relief  of  neu- 
ralgia have  been  proposed  by  Yon  Nussbaum,  but  are  not 
usually  practiced  upon  the  cranial  nerves. 

The  supra-orbital  nerve  may  be  thus  divided  : 

Pass  a  narrow  knife,  subcutaneously,  from  a  point  two  or 
three  lines  on  the  inner  side  of  the  supra-orbital  notch^  out- 

'  John  Hilton,  "  Host  ami  Pain/^  «  S.  W.  Mitchell. 
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ward,  until  the  point  has  passed  beyond  the  notch ;  then  turn 
the  blade  backward,  and  cut  down  to  the  bone.  To  resect 
the  nerve,  make  a  one-inch  incision  above  and  parallel  to  the 
supra-orbital  arch  ;  seize  the  cut  ends  of  the  nerve  in  the 
wound,  and  remove  it  to  the  desired  extent. ' 

To  excise  ihe  superior  maxillary  nerve,  a  crucial  incision 
is  made  over  the  ivfra-orbital  foramen,  and,  by  the  use  of  a 
small  trephine,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum  is  oi>ened  so  as 
to  include  the  foramen.  The  lower  waU  of  the  infra-orbital 
canal  is  now  broken  with  a  chisel  as  far  as  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa,  and  the  nerve  is  then  divided  at  the  fora- 
men rotundum  with  a  pair  of  scissors  sharply  curved. 
Meckel's  ganglion  is  frequently  removed  with  the  excised 
nerve.* 

To  divide  the  inferior  dental  nerve,  the  incision  may  be 
made  within  the  mouth  or  externally.  If  the  trunk  is  to  be 
removed,  before  the  ner\^e  enters  the  canal  in  the  lower  jaw, 
the  external  incision  is  made  fi'om  the  sigmoid  notch  to  the 
edge  of  the  jaw.  The  parotid  gland  is  then  turned  backward, 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  masseter  muscle  detached.  A 
section  of  bone  is  now  removed  with  a  trephine,  and  the  dental 
artery  is  tied,  in  case  it  be  wounded  ;  the  nerve  may  then 
be  divided,  and  a  half  inch  of  it,  which  will  be  found  to  be 
exi)osed,  resected. 

In  the  intra-huccal  operation,  the  comer  of  the  mouth  is 
held  wide  oj>en,  and  an  incision  one  inch  in  length  is  made 
along  the  anterior  part  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  through  the 
fibers  of  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle.  This  muscle  is  then 
loosened  from  the  periosteum  by  the  finger,  where  the  nerve 
can  be  easily  felt,  at  its  entrance  into  the  dental  canal,  and 
there  divided. 

THE  GANGLIA   COXNECTED   WITH   THE    FIFTH    NERVE. 

In  the  cut  which  ilhistrates  the  distribution  of  the  bran(»lies 
of  the  fifth  nerve  will  be  perceived  four  gjinglionic  enlarge- 

»  J.  N.  Wamn.  -  J.  R.  Wood. 
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ments,  exclusive  of  the  ganglion  of  Gasser,  which  are  con- 
nected witli  the  nerve,  and  which  have  a  most  important 
function  as  regards  the  tissues  to  which  these  branches  are 
distributed. 

As  you  will  notice,  the  first  is  connected  with  the  ophthal- 
mic division,  and  is  situated  within  the  orbit.  It  is  called  the 
"ophthalmic  ganglion,"  from  its  attachment;  also  the  *' len- 
ticular ganglion,''  from  its  shape ;  and  the  "ciliary ganglion," 
since  it  gives  oif  the  ciliary  nerves  to  the  iris  and  the  muscle 
of  accommodation  of  vision.  Like  all  the  ganglia  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve,  it  has  a  motor  root^  a  sensory  rooty  and  a  sym- 
pathetic  rooty  and  it  furnishes  branches  of  distribidwn  to 
neighboring  parts. 

The  second  is  called  "Meckel's  ganglion,"  after  its  discov- 
erer; and  the  "  spheno-palatine  ganglion,"  since  it  is  chiefly 
distributed  to  the  region  of  the  palate.  It  is  situated  in  the 
spheuo-maxillary  fossa,  and  sends  branches  to  the  orbit, 
nose,  hard  and  soft  palate.  It  lies  in  close  relation  with  the 
superior  maxillary  nen  e. 

The  third  is  called  the  "otic  ganglion."  It  lies  upon  the 
inferior  maxillary  nerve  below  the  foramen  ovale^  and  sends 
branches  to  the  two  tensor  muscles,  viz.,  the  tensor  tympani 
and  the  tensor  palati.  It  is  thus  physiologically  associated 
with  the  acts  ot  hearing  and  deglutition. 

The  fourth  is  called  the  "  submaxillary  ganglion,"  since  it 
lies  above  the  submaxillary  gland.  It  is  by  means  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  to  this  ganglion  that 
some  physiologists  attempt  to  explain  the  apparent  effect 
which  that  nerve  has  upon  the  sense  of  taste  in  the  anterior 
two  thirds  of  the  t<mgue.' 

The  following  table '  will  perhaps  assist  you  in  remember- 
ing the  special  points  of  each  of  these  ganglia,  as  it  shows  the 
various  sources  of  supply  to  each,  as  well  as  branches  of  dis- 
tribution : 

*  See  previous  portion  of  this  chapter,  whore  the  pustatory  nerve  is  didcussed. 

*  After  Keen. 
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Nmm. 


Situation. 


I  Between  the 


MIC  or        optic  ntrte 
CILIARY. 


and  net. 
rtctu9. 


Sctuory  root. 


&TB  NKRVE- 

Naml 
bnoich. 


Motor  root. 


1^ 
c 

•< 

M 

3 


MECKEL'S 

or 
SPHENO- 
PALATINE. 


OTIC. 


8UBM.\XIL- 
LARV. 


Spheno" 

tnaa  Wary 

Jottaa. 


8l)  NKKVE. 


8yinp«th«tic 
rvot. 


CAVKB^ore 

PLEXUS. 


Bth  mtsTx — 
Spheno-pala- 
tine  branches. 


'to  nibvi, 
throuf^h  Vidi- 
an and  large 
petroaal 
branches. 


Below  the 

joramen 

otale. 


Above  the 

mtbnuta  it- 

lary  gland. 


fiTH  KKEV*— 

AuriculO' 

temporal 

branch. 


Cm  NKRTK — 

Lingual  or 

gutttatory 

branch. 


»TH  NEBVE, 

through  ftnall 

petrosal. 

Cth  neevk, 

throuf^h  int. 

pterygoid 

branch. 


»TH  5ERVK, 

through  chor- 
da tymjxtni 
branch. 


Cabotid 

PLKXV8.  by 

means  of  Vi- 
dian nerve. 


Plexus  on  the 

MIDDLE  ME- 
KIXUKAL 
AETEBT. 


Plexus  on  the 

FACIAL 
AETEBT. 


Branchet  of  dUtrlbation. 


To    clliarr   muscle    and 
iris. 


Orbital,  nasal,  naso-pala- 
t*ne,  anterior  or  large 
jMilatine,  uiiddle  or  ex- 
ternal palatine. 

Post  or  I  Levator  palatl, 
small  -<  AzvfUM  uvute, 

palatine  (  Palato-glossus. 


To  tensor  trmpani  and 
tensor  palatl  muscles. 


To  submaxillary  gland 
and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth. 


By  reference  to  the  above  table,  you  will  perceive  that  the 
sensory  root  of  each  of  the  four  ganglia  is  derived  from  the 
ffth  cranial  nerve  by  means  of  some  of  its  branches ;  that 
the  motor  root  is  derived,  in  three  cases  out  of  four,  from  the 
seventh  cranial  nen^e ;  and,  finally,  that  in  every  case  is  the 
sympathetic  root  derived  from  a  plexus  upon  some  neighbor- 
ing blood-vessel. 


THE  ABDUCENS,  OR  SIXTH  NERVE  (MOTOR  OCULI  EXTERNUS). 

The  apparent  origin  of  this  ner\'e  is  from  a  groove  between 
the  anterior  pyramid  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  pons  Varolii,  The  nerve  may  be  said  to 
possess  two  roots,  one  of  which  can  be  traced  into  the  pjTa- 
midal  body  of  the  medulla^  and  the  other  into  the  perns  Va- 
rolii itself.     This  latter  root  is  sometimes  wanting. 

Its  deep  origin  has  been  traced  l)y  Lockhart  ('larke  to  a 
nucleus  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  bmin, 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  locus  cceruleus. 

This  nerve  is  purely  motor  in  its  function,  and  is  distribu- 
ted to  the  external  rectus  muscle  of  the  eye. 


ITd 
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The  most  careful  reseaiTlies  of  Vnlpian  have  as  yet  tailei 
to  discover  any  decussation  of  the  deep  fibers  of  this  nerve^ 
and  there  would  aeem  to  iie  a 
physiological  explanation  for 
the  absence  of  such  an  an'ange- 
ment,  since  the  two  external 
recti  miisclea  are  seldom  called 
into  simultaneous  action,'  and 
the  normal  movements  of  the 
eyes  are  opposed  to  such  a  po- 
sition as  would  ensue  if  they 
should  act  in  common. 

llie  sixth  nerve  anasto- 
moses w^th  the  sympathetic 
nerve  in  the  caveiiious  sinus, 
where  it  receives  filaments  from 
both  the  carotid  plexus  and 
from  Meckel's  ganglion  ;  and  a 
tew  sensory  filaments  ai-e  said 
to  be  given  to  it  from  the  oph- 
thalmic branch  of  the  fifth  cmnial  nerve  in  this  locality. 

Occasionally,  this  nerve  sends  a  filament  to  the  opMhcdiaA 
ganglion,  and  thus  to  the  iris,  and  it  is  claimed  by  Lonj 
that  this  arrangement  (which  is  an  exceptional  one)  exists  1 
those  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  motor  oculi  nerve  in  wli 
there  is  no  apparent  effect  produced  upon  the  mobility  of  tin 
pupil. 

This  nen"e  has  no  practical  imiiorlance  to  the  diagnosticioi 
save  the  one  fact  that,  in  case  it  be  paralyzed,  the  eye  i 
present  the  condition  of  internal  strabismus  ;  that  the  ( 
parent  size  of  the  objects  perceived  by  the  retina  is  maffi 
fied^'  and  that  the  head  will  l>e  so  detlected  as  to  avoid  t 
perception  of  double  images.* 

Tile  explanation  of  both  of  these  effects,  as  the  i 

'  kiWc  the  cj-cf  Imrp  bcoD  drawn  inimril,  u  in  attempU  to  tucui  untr  objMUi  II 
muBclca  help  to  rniiorc  the  aiitf  of  rifiion  to  a  (tale  of  parallallBin. 
*  For  cxplanatloii  of  thU  lyrapUxn,  the  reader  te  re£crrcil  to  pugt 
'  See  page  UO  ol  tills  volume. 


1,  trunk  of  the  motor  ocuti  cc 

its  lirandies  (8, 3. 4.  B. «,  T) :  *. 
omji  €tltrm».  pemug  tatAts 

oevH  eifrmta  Ano^rtonMani^ 
lympafidie  ;  ID,  ciliary  ner 
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paresis  of  certain  ocular  muscles,  has  already  been  given  in 
the  previous  lecture  upon  the  third  cranial  nerve,  and  need 
not  be  again  repeated.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  internal  strabismus  is  not  always  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
external  rectus  muscle,  but  may  indicate  a  condition  of  con- 
genital or  acquired  hyperopia,  causing  a  weakness  of  the  ex- 
ternal rectus  muscle. 


THE  FACIAL,   OR  SEVENTH  NERVE. 

This  nerve  has  its  apparent  origin  from  a  groove  between 
the  olivary  and  restiform  bodies  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and,  like  the  three  preceding,  has  its  deep  origin  in  a  gray 
nucleus  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  in  the  upper  half 
of  that  space  near  to  the  postero-median  fissure.  *  The  fila- 
ments of  origin,  within  the  substance  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
may  be  traced  as  a  fan-like  expansion  upon  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  some  of  which  tenninate  in  the  gi-ay  nucleus, 
above  described,  of  the  same  side  as  that  on  which  the  nerve 
escapes,  while  other  fibers  may  be  seen  to  deeussatey  thus 
passing  to  the  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side.  No  fihiments 
have  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  traced  upward  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  medulla.*  This  nerve  accompanies  the  nerve  of 
hearing  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  internal  auditory 
canal^  and  there  communicates  with  it  by  a  few  filaments.  It 
then  enters  a  curved  canal  within  the  temporal  bone,  called 
the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius^  where  it  gives  off  the  three  petro- 
sal nerves  and  the  chorda  tympani  branch,  whose  physiologi- 
cal action  has  been  already  considered  in  connection  with  the 
fifth  nen^e.  From  this  canal,  it  escapes  through  the  stylo- 
viastoid  foramen^  having,  before  its  exit,  given  a  tymj)anic 

^  Lockhart  Clarke.  An  accessor)'  porlion  of  tlii.s  nerve— the  "  nn-ve  of  \\'n.sbcr(jf  ^^ — 
convoys  fibers  to  it,  whose  deep  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord. 
Its  importance  is  now  being  extensively  discussed,  as  Iiavini;  a  connection  with  the  chorda 
tympani  ner\'e. 

•  The  deep  origin  of  the  fibers  of  the  facial  nerve  seenis  to  have  ? ome  connection  with 
the  upper  portions  of  the  encephalon  (as  shown  by  the  clinical  facts  mentioned  in  previ- 
ous pages,  when  discussing  "  crossed  paralysis  ") ;  but  little  is,  as  yet,  positively  known 
concerning  the  course  and  termination  of  these  fibers. 
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face ;  hence  the  nerve  of  expression.^    It  supijlies,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  facial  muscles,  the  muscles  of  the  external  ear ; 


Flo.  6\.—A  dingram  of  Iht  brancha  of  Ikf  faiA^  nervt. 
1,  pi>ia  trunk  of  nerve  in  interuHl  Huditorjr  canal ;  2,  bnincbcH  nf  commnnicatlon  wllb 
AI*D1T0RY  NEBVk;  S,  oriGcc  of  niptedttrl  of  Faltnpiut ;  i,lorge  priroial  nm't ;  B, 
tmatl  pttretai  nerve  ;  A,  external  prlrmal  nntt ;  7,  filaments  to  the  Inxalvr  liimpani 
mutefa  ;  8,thorda  tt/mpani  nerve  ;  D,  plylci-misloid  foramen;  \0,pOKlrri<ir  avrieuliir 
ntrre  ;  II,  fllament  Bupp  lying  the  iili,lo  hvoiil  knd  di^af/ric  muscles;  i'i,  the  TEuroso- 
TJCiAL  division  uf  the  nerve  ;  13,  the  tniitionil  brani-hes  ;  14.  the  malar  branches  ; 
tn,  the  infra^orbilal  branches;  16,  the  oueral  brnnehes;  IT,  tho  tHpra-iutxillarif 
branches;  IS,  the  in/ra-maxiHarji  bi'andies;  19,  the  i  Envicn-r*cuL  liivUIon;  20, 
"  itUwneieeHtia  ffarH/Hofoniiin" — the  sent  of  origin  of  the  pctrueal  nerves. 

three  muscles  of  the  neck,  namely,  the  stylo-hyoid,  posterior 
belly  of  the  digastric,  and  the  platysma ;  one  muscle  of  the 
middle  ear,  the  stapedius ;  and  one  muscle  of  the  palate,  the 
levator  jjalati.'  By  means  of  the  chonla  tympani  branch, 
it  controls  the  secretion  of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary 
glands,  and,  possibly,  the  sense  of  taste.'    By  the  large  pe- 

■  sir  Charles  Bell. 

*  Bchiff,  IHSI  ;  Bcmard.  PoEwitily  also  wmc  other  mii-'eU's,  by  niei^s  uf  tlic  linf;ual 
branch,  deseritjed  bv  Hirachberg. 

'  Sappcy ;  Ilirsehfeld ;  A.  Flint,  Jr. ;  J.  C.  Dalton.  The  fibers  of  tlic  clionla  tympani 
nerve,  by  lomc  of  the  later  aulhorilics,  arc  said  to  ntifo  from  an  Intermediate  nerve 
formed  by  a  branch  frcm  both  tho  seventh  and  eighth  cranial  nervef,  and  called  the 
**  portlo  bitcnnodLa"  or  "  none  of  Wiisbcrg." 
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trosal  branch,  the  levator  palati  and  azygas  uvuln;  are  sup- 
plied ;  and,  by  the  small  petrosal  branch,  the  tensor  tym- 
pani  and  tensor  palati  muscles  are  furnished  with  motor' 
power. 

Several  interesting  articles  have  lately  appeared  upon  the 
subject.' 

It  is  claimed  by  Vulpian  thiit  the  facial  nerve  also  con- 
tains vaso-viotor  fibers,  wlueh  ai-e  distributed  to  the  vessels  <A 
the  tongue  and  side  of  the  face. 

The  effects  of  paralysis  of  the  facial  ner^■e  were  tirst 
brought  to  professional  notice  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  who  di- 
vided it  for  facial  neuralgia,  and  the  characteristic  deformity 
which  resulted  is  still  knowm  under  the  name  of  "Bell's  pa- 
ralysis," In  this  condition,  the  affected  side  loses  its  normal 
expre,ssion,  and  becomes  abnormally  smooth  on  account  of 
the  obliteration  of  the  normal  lines  and  wrinkles,  due  to  the 
action  of  the  antagonistic  mnscles  on  the  healthy  side.'  The 
patient  loses  all  power  of  closing  the  eye  of  the  affected  side 
even  in  sleep,  since  the  orbicularis  palpebrsixum  musiie  is 
paralyzed ;  the  mouth  is  no  longer  symmetrical,  since  it  ia 
di-awn  toward  the  healthy  side ;  the  saliva  is  with  difficultj' 
retained  ;  and  tlie  act  of  whistling  becomes  an  impossibility, 
as  tlie  lips  can  not  be  systematically  governed.  This  condi- 
tion may  be  produced  by  exposure  to  severe  cold,  as  in  sleigh- 
riding  ;  by  abscess  or  tumors  of  the  parotid  region,  as  the 
result  of  the  pressure  created  ;  by  diseases  of  the  ear  or  inju- 
ries to  the  temporal  bone,  which  impede  the  fj-ee  action  of 
the  nerve;  and  by  cranial  lesions.  It  is  particularly  impor-' 
taut  that  the  surgeon  should  familiarize  himself,  not  only 
with  the  situation  and  course  of  the  main  trunk  of  this 
nerve,  but  also  with  the  course  of  its  branches,  previous  to 
performing  operations  about  the  face,  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mastoid  process,  and  in  the  upper  portions  of  the 
neck. 

'  Vulpian,  " Lancet,"  1878;  II.  R.  Bigclow,  ■■Brain."  1S70;  E.  C  ^jiiukii  ■' Mociical 
ilecord,"  18  SO, 

'  llenec  the  nptncM  of  ihc  remark  b;  Romberg,  as  qnoteii  by  llni^mond,  thai  "  then  V 
Is  no  better  coatneliu  for  elderly  ladica  tluin  facial  panilyaif," 
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The  distribution  of  this  nerve  to  the  muscles  of  the  palate 
and  to  the  stylo-hyoid  explains  the  impairment  of  deglutition 
when  the  facial  nerve  is  paralyzed  ;  while  the  filament  to  the 
stapedius  muscle  may  create  modifications  in  the  sense  of 
hearing  under  similar  conditions.' 


FlQ.  62.— BcTi  paralffiu.     (JlodiGcii  from  Cor[i\) 


The  following  tabulated  arrangement  of  the  branches  of 
the  seventh  nerve  *  wtU  possibly  iji-ove  of  service  to  you  as  an 
aid  to  memory  during  your  student  life  ;  and,  as  a  guide  for 
reference  or  review  in  your  professional  labors,  such  tables 
are  always  of  value : 

'  The  (M*>r  lifmpani  rnuoc'i  ma^  tiso  bo  involved. 

'  Copied  rroni  "The  EaseBlials  of  Aualooi^":   DnrlingBud  Rnonej, Now  York,  1880. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  BHANCHES   OF  TUE  FACIAL  KEHVE. 

r  In  the  auditory  caunl. 


i   In  the  aqwduet ../  Fall 


SX  its  ci\X  Iran  th«  ^yta-mai- 
luid  fui-amm,  with  the  fot- 

L  Ob  the  fnee. 
In  the  aqaeiluet  of  Fidlopiat. 
Near   tbo   ilglo-matioid  foi-a- 

On  the  face. 


Brnnch  to  ■udltorr  n 

Liirye    pelrotd    {la 
ganglion). 

Small prtraal  (to  otit 

iUtrrna!  petiiital  (to  tucningd 
pjeiiuj. 

Trmpanic  bnnch. 

Great  aaricuiar. 

Auriaulo-teniporal. 

PncunH 

Gloaso-pha  . 

Carotid  p\ex 

Bnmcbea  to  fifth  cruual  a 
j   Tipnpanie  ncrre. 
'   Cli"'-da  tympaiii  nen 

Pieterior  aurirolar  rt 

Diagadric  brani^h. 

S(jlo-hToiJ  branch, 

Z,injrita/  brenek.' 

Tomiioro-tai-ial  otrrc 

CerviTO-fndul  nervi-. 


If  you  will  look  at  this  diagramniatic  drawing  (Fig.  i 
you  will  jterceive  how  simple  is  the  arrangement  of  thi 
branches  of  communication  between  the  facial  iierv-e  and  t 
fifth  cranial  neire  and  its  ganglia.  While  the  drawing 
intended  to  be  purely  schematic,  still  it  also  illustrates  a 
of  the  anatomical  points  pertaining  to  the  course  and  forr 
tion  of  the  Vidian  nerve,  as  well  as  the  relations  of  the  c 
da  tympani  nerve  to  the  membrana  tympanic  as  it  pa; 
through  the  middle  ear  to  reach  the  canal  of  Huguier. 

There  is  a  practical  point  pertaining  to  the  deep  origin  a 
the  fibers  of  the  facial  nerve,  which  may  often  be  of  value  \ 
determining  the  seat  of  pathological  lesions  within  the  s 
stance  of  the  bi-ain.  In  hemiplegia,  especially  in  that  varietji 
which  is  due  to  hiemorrhage,  the  face  is  sometimes  alTecteB 
upon  the  same  side  as  the  body  and  sometimes  upon  the  opp< 
site  aide,  thus  being  impaired,  respectively,  either  upon  1 
side  opposite  to  the  cerebral  lesion  or  upon  the  same  side  ( 
the  lesion.     To  explain  these  phenomena  theoretically. 


'  This  communicating  filament 
the  Htylo.inB9toid  foramen. 

'  Oeicribtd  br  Uirachborg.     Supplies  the  sl/ih-^lotmii  and  palato-gU 


10  off  in  the  aqunhiH  of  Falhpim  as  often  ai 
luuacleii » 
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must  supiKJse  that  the  facial  nerve  fibera  are  affected  by  the 
lesion  within  the  brain  hefort  tJiey  decmsate  (following  them 
from  within  outward),  in  case  the  face  is  paralyzed  on  the 
same  side  as  the  lesion  ;  and  that  the  deciissatinf/ Jiiers  are 


Til.  S3. — A  iliaifram  la  lAav  iAt  rtlalitnu  bdaeen  At  f/aiti  tuni  and  tome  porliotu  nf  Ae 
fflh  .m.. 

A,  Ghs^cHiui  gnngtion ;  B,  ophth nlmic  nerrr ;  C,  gupcrinr  maxilliiiy  ni'rre;  D,  interior 
maxilliirj  nerve  (aensory  ponion) ;  E,  inforior  ma:iilliiry  nerve  (motor  [wrtiim) ;  JI, 
Ued^cl'i  fSBitftlioni  \,faaal  nrm,  enEering  ihii  aqaiKhut  of  F^ojAvt ;  2,  fWuino- 
tenlia  ffanglio/vrmiM  {an  cnluTWlnent  on  the  nerve);  3,  faeiat  mrte,  folloiting  iho 
ciirro  of  ihe  aqueduct  of  Fnllopius ;  4,  faaal  nme,  eacsping  from  it^o-maaloid  font- 
mm:  S,  laiye pttrotat  bratieh,  }oio<Dt(  cniotid  fllsmcnt  11  to  form  the  I'idian  nrrve, 
•nd  entering  the  Vidian  tonal  ;  fi,  nnall  prti'otnl  bivuch,  going  to  "otic  ^aagUoo"  10; 
1,  eioriia  Ij/tnpani  nerve,  escaping  from  the  rtriinl  of  HuffVier  after  winding  oret  Ihu 
tipper  bother  of  dram  membrane  of  ear,  S ;  6,  irunlalori/  ntn-e,  joining  with  the  chorda 
Ifmpani  nerve:  9,  edtrnal  drum  membraru  o!  the  enr;  10,  olic  aanalion  ;  11,  ^'n- 
tfuW  tram  carotid  ptentt  to  form  the  Vidian  nen'e;  12,  the  iter  chordir  poileiita,  ad- 
mitting t)ie  ehorda  tyni|>aDi  nerve  into  the  cavil/  ut  the  middle  car. 

pressed  upon  or  destroyed  by  the  lesion,  in  case  the  face  be 
affected  on  the  same  side  as  the  hody. 

Now.  it  lias  been  observed  as  a  pathological  fact,  that 
when  a  lesion  involves  parts  of  the  encephalnn  anterior  to  the 
pons  Vari)]ii,  the  phenomena  dependent  iipon  paralysis  of  the 
facial  nene  are  perceived  on  the  same  side  as  the  hemiplegia ; 
while,  if  tile  lesion  be  sitnated  either  in  the  lower  part '  of  the 
pons  Tanilii  or  below  it,  the  face  is  paralyzed  on  the  same 
side  as  the  lesion,  or  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  hemiplegia. 


■  Guliler  lins  shown  that  the  facial  nerve 
leatoD,  if  the  injury  to  the  pons  Varolii  be  ai 
the  pcrintB  of  escape  of  the  Irigemitii. 


it  pnrtlyzed  upon  the  same  Hide  ai  the 
ir  to  the  iniagiuary  line  drawn  throng 
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For  this  reason,  the  occurrence  of  hemiplegia,  with  crossed 
facial  paralysis '  has  been  received  as  a  most  positive  indica- 
tion of  a  lesion  situated  upon  the  same  side  of  the  brain  as 
that  of  the  face,  and  either  within  the  substance  of  the  pons 
Varolii  or  in  parts  of  the  encephalon  posterior  to  it.  Such 
clinical  facts  as  these  seem  positively  to  indicate  that  some  of 
the  deep  fibers  of  the  facial  nerve  pass  upward  into  the  cere- 
brum^  and  that  the  decussation  of  the  filaments  of  origin 
within  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  of  little  physiological 
importance  compared  to  these  other  fibers ;  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, no  anatomical  investigations  have,  so  far,  discovered  fibers 
of  this  nerve  which  could  ba  clearly  demonstrated  as  passing 
upward  beyond  the  pons  Varolii. 

It  has  been  often  noticed  by  different  observers  that,  in 
case  the  facial  nerve  was  paralyzed,  the  uvvla  and  soft  palate 
were  affected  and  drawn  toward  the  healthy  side  by  the  an- 
tagonistic muscles,  whose  motor  power  remained  unimpaired. 
Later  investigation  has  shown,  however,  that  this  affection  of 
the  palate  only  occurs  in  those  cases  of  paralysis  due  to  im- 
pairment of  the  facial  nerve  within  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius^ 
or  from  some  cranial  lesion  which  affects  its  JUamerUs  of 
origin.'' 

The  experiments  of  Bernard  seem  to  demonstrate  that  the 
facial  n>erve^  and  not  the  glosso-pharyngeal  alone,  is  con- 
nected with  movements  of  the  velum  palati^  but  not  with  the 
movements  of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces.  The  construction  of 
the  small  petrosal  branch,  however,  being  composed  partly  of 
fibers  derived  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  may  still 
justify  a  doubt  upon  this  point. 

Hu'schfeld  describes  a  small  filament,  which  the  facial 
nerve  gives  off  soon  after  it  emerges  from  the  stylo-maatoid 
foramen,  ^Hhe  lingual  hranch^^  *  \\\l\q\i  is  distributed  to  the 
tongue  and  to  the  styloglossus  and  palato-glossus  muscles. 

*  A  tcrni  used  to  cover  those  terms  of  paralysis  where  the  face  is  paralysed  oo  the 
side  opposite  to  the  side  of  the  body  affected.    See  diagram  on  page  60. 

^  The  petrosal  nerves,  which  carry  the  motor  fit>er8  to  these  musclcfl,  must  be  impeired 
to  cause  any  deflection  of  the  palate. 

^  Sec  tabic  on  page  182. 
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This  may  possibly  explain  the  observation  of  Bernard  :  that 
paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  after  section,  produces  a  devia- 
tion of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  ;  and  the  same  effect  has  been,  at 
different  times,  recorded  as  the  result  of  paralysis  of  the  facial 
nen-e  from  intra-cranial  causes. 

BRANCHES   OF   COUUUNICATIOX   OF   THE  FACIAL   NERVE. 

Some  of  the  brMiches  of  communication  which  are  given 
off  by  the  facial  nerve,  to  join  with  other  nerves,  or  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  ganglia,  are  of  physiological  importance.  Thus 
the  levator  palati  and  the  azygos  urndcB  muscles  derive  their 
motor  power  from  the  large  petrosal  branch  after  it  enters 
Meckel's  ganglion;'  while  the  palato-glossus  and  potato- 
pharyngeus  muscles  probably  derived  their  motor  power 


Fio.  (M.— CToi-rfa  tympam  nerve.    (Hinchf«ld.) 
1,  S,  8,  4,  facial  norrc  pnseinii;  Ihrcupli  the  aqucductuB  Fnllopii;  S,  (^nnfcllofom  enlarge- 
ment; (S.Ri-cat  petrosal  nerve;  7,  pphciM>-pBtatii;e  ganslion  ;  8. small  petrosal  nerve; 
9,  eAordt  li/mpani ;  10,  II,  12,  13.  Tirioun  brSDCbes  of  tbc  facinl ;  14. 14, 15,  ^osso- 


from  the  communicating  filament  between  the  facial  and  the 
glosBO-pharyngeal  nerves,  as  shown  by  Longet.  This  distribu- 
tion explains,  in  part,  why  more  or  less  difficulty  is  perceived 
in  deglutition  after  division  or  paralysis  of  the  facial  nen-e. 
and  still  more  clearly  why  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words 
becomes  impaired,  and  the  expulsion  of  mucus  from  the  back 

'  Qraj,  QnaiD,  Sipp«y,  and  otbera. 
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portion  of  the  mouth  and  from  the  pharynx  is  an  act  of 
extreme  difficulty. 

The  communication  of  the  cervical  plexus  with  the  poste- 
rior auricular  branch  of  the  facial  affords  sensory  filaments 
to  the  parts  over  the  muscles  which  that  nerve  supplies. 

The  filament  of  communication  between  the /oc/aZ  and  the 
auditory  nerves  enables  the  muscle  of  the  middle  ear  supplied 
by  the  facial '  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  acoustic  apparatus ; 
while  the  communication  between  the  fifth  nerve  and  the 
facial  enables  the  latter  to  follow  that  general  axiom*  of 
nerve  distribution  bv  which  the  skin  over  the  insertion  of 


Fio.  65. — A  diagram  to  shoto  (he  course  of  (he  large  and  small  petrosal  nerves  and  the 

Vidian  nerves, 

Aj  ode  r/antjUon  ;  B,  Meckcrs  ganprlion ;  C,  petrous  pardon  of  the  temporal  bone ;  D,  pe^ 
from  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  (its  apex  corresponding  to  the  carotid  canal  at 
the  base  of  the  skull) ;  E,  petroua  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  (it?  base  corrc«po«id> 
ing  to  the  external  auditory  meatus) ;  F,  pctro^u  portion  of  the  teni|K)ra1  bone  (its 
superior  border,  separating  the  middle  and  posterior  fossae  of  the  skull);  1,  the 
facial  nonr  entering  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  by  means  of  the  **  me- 
^atus  awlUonw  inter nw^^  ;  2,  the/a«rt^  nerve  following  the  curve  of  the  ^aqoedoct 
of  Fallopius  " ;  3,  the  faeitd  na've  escaping  from  the  temporal  bone  by  means  of  the 
"  stylo-mastoid  foramen  " ;  4,  the  Inrtfc  p^rosal  nerve^  escaping  into  the  carity  of  the 
cranium  by  means  of  the  "  hiatus  Fallopii  *' ;  5,  the  small  petrosal  nerve,  escapin;;  into 
the  cavity  of  the  cranhim  by  a  foramen  of  its  own ;  6,  the  ^^ foramen  basis  «Yinti," 
affording  passage  for  the  largo  petrosal  nerve  out  of  the  cranium  ;  7,  the  *'  forameii 
ovale/*  affording  passage  for  the  small  petrosal  nerve  out  of  the  cranium,  and  thos 
to  the  otic  ganglion  ;  8,  a  filament  from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  nenre, 
joining  the  large  petrosal  nerve  to  form  the  Vidian  nerve  ;  9,  the  Vidian  eamal^  trans- 
mitting the  vidian  nerve  to  MeckcVs  ganglion,  B ;  10,  the  Vidian  nerve. 

muscles  is  supplied  by  the  same  nen^e  as  the  muscles  them- 
selves. 

The  communication  between  the  facial  nerve  and   the 

*  The  stapedius.       *  Hilton,  "  Rest  and  Pam."    See  abo  page  12  of  this  volume. 
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pneuviogastric  might  at  first  seem,  to  the  casual  reader,  one 
of  accident,  rather  than  of  design,  on  the  part  of  the  Creator ; 
but,  when  we  consider  how  intimately  the  respiratory  func- 
tions and  the  movements  of  the  face  are  associated  with  each 
other,  the  design  at  once  becomes  evident.  Paralysis  of  the 
muscles  which  dilate  the  nostrils  has  been  shown  to  have  a 
marked  effect  upon  respiration  through  the  nostril ;  and,  in 
the  horse,  which  can  only  breathe  through  the  nose,  the  effect 
of  division  of  both  of  the  facial  nerves  is  to  produce  death 
from  suffocation,  since  the  nostrils  collapse.  It  was  this 
synchronism  between  the  movements  of  the  nostrils  and  the 
respiratory  act  that  first  led  Sir  Charles  Bell  *  to  regard  the 
facial  nerve  as  the  one  which  presided  over  the  function  of 
respiration,  and  is  still  often  called  one  of  the  ^'respiratory 

nerves  of  Bell.^ 

A  case  is  reported  by  this  famous  investigator  where  a 

patient,  afflicted  with  unilateral  facial  paralysis,  was  obliged 
to  lie  upon  the  sound  side,  and  to  hold  the  paralyzed  nostril 
open  with  the  fingers,  in  order  to  breathe  with  comfort.* 

The  distribution  of  the  facial  nerve  to  the  muscles  of  the 
nose  creates  an  impairment  of  the  sense  of  smell^^  when  that 
nerve  is  injured,  since  the  free  entrance  of  air  is  interfered 
with.  The  act  of  sniffing^  which  requires  for  its  complete 
performance  a  dilated  nostril,  is  rendered  almost  if  not  quite 
impossible,  and  thus  a  contact  of  odoriferous  substances  with 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  nasal  chambers  is  me- 
chanically interfered  with,  and  acute  perception  of  smell  em- 
barrassed. 

BRANCHES  OF  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FACIAL  NERVE. 

The  motor  branches  of  the  facial  to  the  muscles  of  the  ear 
are  of  more  importance  in  animals  than  in  man,  since  the  ear 
in  the  animal  becomes  capable  of  perceiving  sound  with  acute- 
ness  only  by  a  change  in  its  relative  position  to  the  head. 

The  stylo'hyoid  and  the  posterior  helly  of  the  digastric 
muscles  exhibit  again  the  influence  of  the  facial  nen^e  upon 

*  **  Lectures  on  the  Nerves."  *  Op,  eit,  •  A.  Flint,  Jr.,  op,  eii. 
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the  act  of  deglutition  ;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the 
stylo-glossus  muscle. 

When  the  facial  nerve  has  passed  through  the  parotid 
gland,  the  two  branches  distributed  to  the  face,  viz.,  the  tern- 
porO'facial  and  the  cervico-facial^  become  not  only  motor  in 
their  function,  but  are  also  supplied  with  sensory  filaments 
from  their  communication  with  other  nerves  ;  so  that  some  of 
their  terminal  filaments  are  distributed  to  the  integument  of 
the  face,  as  well  as  those  derived  from  the  fifth  cranial  nerte^ 
which  would  not  be  the  case  were  the  nerve  not  so  supplied 
with  sensory  nerve  fibers. 

The  filament  of  the  facial  nerve  which  supplies  the  platys- 
ma  muscle  affords  a  beautiful  example  of  the  fact  that  the 
nervous  supply  of  the  general  muscular  system,  if  carefully 
studied,  constantly  teaches  us  points  of  great  physiological 
value  as  to  the  function  of  individual  muscles,  since,  in  the 
expression  of  melancholy ^  *  and  in  the  typical  countenance  of 
thoracic  and  abdominxil  diseases,*  the  platysma  muscle  plays  a 
most  important  part,  and  is  therefore  supplied  by  the  nerve 
of  expression. 

Again,  the  muscles  of  the  region  of  the  mouth  are  impor- 
tant agents  in  the  prehension  of  food  (especially  so  in  animals, 
who  often  can  not  eat  when  the  lips  are  paralyzed),  and  should 
properly  be,  in  some  way,  connected  with  the  muscles  of  mas- 
tication (chiefly  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve),  and  those  of 
deglutition  (supplied  by  the  facial  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerves) ;  hence,  the  facial  nerve  is  afforded  communicating 
branches  with  both  Wi^ fifth  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves. 

One  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  the  buccinator,  which  is 
supplied  exclusively  by  the  facial  nerve,  plays  a  most  impor- 
tant part  in  mastication  as  well  as  in  expression  ;  hence,  when 
the  facial  nen  e  is  paralyzed,  the  cheek  can  no  longer  force 
the  food  between  the  teeth,  and  a  tendency  toward  accumula- 
tion of  food  within  the  cheek  of  the  affected  side  becomes  so 

'  Carpenter,  op.  cit. 

•Sir  Charles  Hell,  **  Anatomy  of  Expression.**  See,  also,  article  by  the  author,  **The 
Uuman  Face ;  its  Modifications  in  Health  and  Disease,  etc.,"  "  New  York  Med,  Jour^" 
September,  1880. 
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distressing  to  the  patient  that  the  fingers  are  frequently  em- 
ployed, during  attempts  at  mastication  of  the  bolus,  to  force 
the  food  between  the  jaws  by  pressure  upon  the  external  por- 
tion of  the  face.' 

The  value  of  this  muscle  in  expression  is  made  manifest  in 
those  acts  where  the  cheek  is  either  inflated  with  air,  or  where 
it  is  drawn  inward,  thus  indicating  the  states  of  emacia- 
tion or  extreme  hunger.  Much  of  the  success  of  a  comedian 
often  dei)ends  upon  the  control  which  he  possesses  over  the 
buccinator  muscle.  AVhen  \\sq  facial  nerve  upon  both  sides  is 
paralyzed,  mastication  is  almost  as  much  impaired  (on  account 
of  the  buccinator  muscles)  as  if  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve 
was  destroyed. 

The  flaccidity  of  the  buccinator  muscle  in  "BelPs  paraly- 
sis "  accounts  for  the  peculiar  puffing  maoement  of  the  cheek 
which  accompanies  each  act  of  expiration^  giving  to  the  face 
an  appearance  similar  to  that  noticed  when  puffing  of  a  pipe 
is  attempted  ;  while,  in  those  rare  cases  where  the  facial  nerve 
is  paralyzed  upon  both  sides,  the  face  assumes  a  condition 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  entire  absence  of  expression,  and 
which  can  only  be  comjxired  to  the  effect  of  covering  it  with  a 
mask. 

Many  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  of  value  as  guides  in 
diagnosis^  since,  in  certain  types  of  disease,  some  parts  of 
the  face  are  more  affected  than  others.'  This  subject,  how- 
ever, is  too  complicated  to  be  hastily  reviewed,  and  it  has  suffi- 
cient value  to  merit  its  special  consideration. 

It  may  be  i>erceived,  by  reference  to  the  diagrammatic  rep- 
resentation of  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve,  that  the  tern- 
poro facial  branch  animates  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
port  of  the  face,  while  the  cervicofacial  branch  sui)plies  the 
lower  regicm  of  the  face  and  portions  of  the  neck.'  This  ex- 
plains why,  after  the  teviporo facial  branch  has  been  divided, 

'  A.  Flint,  Jr.,  op.  cit. 

'  See  article  by  the  author  on  *'  The  Human  Face ;  its  Modifications  in  nealtb  and 
DiBca^H;,  and  its  Value  as  a  Guide  in  Diagnosis : "  **  New  York  Med.  Jour.,*'  December, 
1880. 

'  Sec  page  179  of  this  volume. 
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as  has  occurred  in  operations  upon  the  cheek,  the  eye  stands 
wide  open  even  during  sleep ;  the  lower  lid  becomes  eterted 
from  traction  of  the  parts  below,  and  also  from  the  effect  of 
gravity ;  the  occipito-frontalis  and  corrugator  supercilii  can 
no  longer  make  either  transverse  or  perpendicular  wrinkles 
upon  the  forehead  ;  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  face  is  ab- 
normally smooth  and  passive,  while  the  lower  portion  pre- 
serves all  its  normal  power  of  movement. 

Should  the  cervico-facial  branch  become  alone  impaired, 
the  power  of  prehension  of  food  by  the  lips  is  arrested,  the 
action  of  the  buccinator  in  mastication  is  stopped,  and  that 
process  is  proportionately  interfered  with  ;  the  digastric  and 
stylo'hyoid  muscles  are,  however,  not  paralyzed,  since  the 
special  branches  to  those  muscles  are  given  oflf  above  the  ori- 
gin of  this  branch,  and  thus  deglutition  is  not  embarrassed. 

CLINICAL  POINTS  AFFORDED  BY  THE  FACIAL  NERVE. 

The  diseases  which  aflfect  the  facial  nerve  may  produce 
the  different  varieties  of  facial  spasm  and  paralysis ;  the 
former  being  the  result  of  some  lesion  which  creates  simply 
irritation,  while  the  latter  indicates  some  existing  pressure  or 
degeneration,  which  impedes  the  free  action  of  the  nerve. 

SPASM  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE   FACE. 

In  a  class  of  cases,  by  no  means  infrequent,  facial  spasm  is 
perceived,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  as  the  result  of  some 
cause  of  irritation  to  the  nen^e  filaments  of  the  trunk  of  the 
facial  nerve,  or  to  some  of  its  branches.  These  mimic  spasms, 
or  *' convulsive  tic,"  are  dei)endent  upon  an  hereditary  ten- 
dency, in  some  instances ;  since  I'eported  cases  exist  where 
the  second  generation,  and  even  the  third,  has  manifested  the 
symptoms  of  facial  spasm.  We  also  meet  this  condition  as  an 
accompaniment  of  epilepsy,  eclampsia,  hysteria,  tetanus,  and 
chorea ;  again,  in  certain  mental  diseases,  where  the  brain  or 
its  investing  membranes  are  affected ;  and,  finally,  we  see  it 
developed  under  extraordinary  periods  of  excitement. 

Cases  are  on  record  where  simple  exposure,  wounds  of  the 
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face,  and  pressure  upon  the  peripheral  filaments  of  the  facial 
nerve  have  resulted  in  facial  spasm.  Perhaps  this  condition 
is  most  frequently  met  with  as  an  evidence  of  some  reflex  act^ 
excited  through  some  other  cranial  nerves  ;  hence  we  find  it 
associated  with  such  causes  of  irritation  as  caries  of  the  teeth, 
periostitis,  infiammatory  affections  of  the  eyeball,  lids,  or  con- 
junctiva. Remak  reports  a  case  where  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  brachial  plexus  caused  spasms  to  start  in  the  hand  and 
progress  along  the  side  of  the  neck  to  the  face,  again  illus- 
trating the  reflex  character  of  the  disease. 

It  is  such  cases  as  these  latter  that  often  test  the  ana- 
tomical knowledge  of  the  diagnostician,  since  a  command  of 
the  various  anastomoses  of  nerves  often  enables  the  skilled 
anatomist  to  detect  the  seat  of  irritation  far  from  the  apparent 
seat  of  disease,  and  thus  to  obviate  a  distressing  condition  by 
some  simple  medicinal  or  surgical  remedy. 

The  spasms  of  the  facial  muscles  may  assume  either  the 
tonic  or  clonic  character.  The  former  variety  is  observed  in 
such  conditions  as  tetanus,  the  late  rigidity  of  paralyzed  mus- 
cles, and  the  irritation  following  upon  severe  exposure  and 
too  intense  faradization  ;  while  the  latter  are  the  most  com- 
mon, and  result  in  those  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  forehead, 
eyes,  eyelids,  nose,  mouth,  cheeks,  and  tongue,  which  pro- 
duce the  most  extreme  and  often  ludicrous  distortion  of  the 
features.  I  have  known  such  clonic  spasms  of  the  face  to 
be  produced  by  the  irritation  of  worms  in  the  intestine  in 
children,  and,  in  one  case,  to  follow  uterine  disease  in  an 
adult.  A  peculiarity  of  these  spasms  is,  that  certain  muscles 
seem  to  contract  in  a  regular  sequence  or  rhythm,  and  that, 
although  the  contraction  may  be  prolonged  and  severe,  no 
fatigue  is  usually  complained  of  by  the  patient. 

PARALYSIS  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE   FACE. 

The  general  appearance  of  a  sufferer  from  a  well-marked 
attack  of  "  Bell' s  paralysis  "  has  ali-eady  been  depicted  in  a 
cut,*  and  described  in  the  preceding  text,  under  the  effects 

*  See  page  181  of  this  volume 
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of  section  of  the  facial  nerve ;  but  many  points  of  pra<;tieal 
value  pertain  to  this  condition  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
mentioned,  and  which  help  greatly  in  making  a  diagnosis  as 
to  the  exciting  cause  and  the  seat  of  the  existing  lesion.  The 
symptoms  produced  by  any  impairment  to  the  free  action  of 
the  facial  nerve  vary  to  a  marked  extent  with  the  degree  of 
the  paralysis,  and  the  individual  branches  which  may  be  in- 
volved ;  and  distinctions  between  the  various  forms  of  facial 
paralysis,  met  with  in  a  large  clinical  field,  have  been  devel- 
oped, by  the  investigations  of  Romberg,  from  those  general 
propositions  first  advanced  by  Bell. 

In  studying  the  types  of  facial  x>^ralysis,  we  may  start 
with  advantage  by  reviewing  the  different  groups  which  are 
clinically  recognized.  These  may  be  enumerated  as  the  intra- 
cranial;  the  auditory  (where  the  existing  lesion  is  confined 
to  the  interior  parts  of  the  temporal  bone) ;  the  rheumatic; 
the  traumatic;  the  syphilitic ;  and,  finally,  the  diphtheritic 
form.  We  may  also  have  the  paralysis  confined  to  one  side 
of  the  face,  the  unilateral^  or,  affecting  both  sides  of  the 
face,  the  bilateral^  or  facial  diplegia. 

In  the  intra-cranial  form  of  facial  paralysis,  the  lesion  of 
the  brain  is  usually  confined  either  to  the  base,  or  to  the  pons 
Varolii.  If  the  pons  Varolii  is  affected,  the  facial  nerve  will 
not  be  alcme  involved,  as  a  rule,  but  a  i)artial  or  complete 
hemiplegia  \^ill  usually  exist,  which  will  be  on  the  same  side 
of  the  body  as  the  facial  paralysis,  provided  the  upper  (an- 
terior) half  of  the  pons  is  the  seat  of  disease,  but  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  facial  paralysis  (crossed  paralysis*),  if  the 
lower  (posterior)  part  of  the  pons  is  affected.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  point  in  the  anatomy  of  the  encephalon  which  is  of 
more  certain  value  t(^  the  diagnostician  than  the  fact,  first 
pointed  out  by  Gubler,  that  a  line  drawn  transversely  across 
the  pons  Varolii  at  the  points  of  escaj^e  of  the  trigemini 
marked  the  spot  of  probable  deiMiss;ition  of  fibers  of  the  &eial 
nene ;  so  that,  if  a  lesion  be  anterior  to  this  line,  the  facial 

*  For  dcfinitioD  of  tliis  term  and  the  varioust  ty|H'S  met  with,  see  page  59  of  tliU 
Tolume. 
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|ianilysis  will  correspond  to  the  hemiplegia,  but^  if  behind 
that  line,  the  condition  of  "crossed  paralysis"  of  the  facial 
and  body  type  will  be  produced.  A  point  of  some  diagnostic 
value  in  the  detection  of  intra-cnmial  lesions,  by  means  »f 
the  facial  nerve,  is  afforded  by  the  degree  of  the  facial  paraly- 
sis, since  it  is  uatially  complete  if  caused  by  lesions  of  the 
pons  Varolii  or  by  the  pressure  of  tumors  of  the  base  of  the 
cerebnim. 

The  second  form  oi  facial  paralysis,  viz.,  that  dependent 
upon  some  abnormal  condition  initkin,  the  teinporal  bone, 
is  liable  to  follow  snp]mration  or  haemorrhage  within  the 
aqiieiluct  of  Fallopius;  scrofulous  caries  of  the  temporal 
bone ;  local  degeneration  of  the  nerve  within  the  atpteduct 
of  Fallopius  ;  local  pressure  upon  the  nen-e  from  tumors, 
etc.;  and  traumatisms  of  all  kinds,  of  sufficient  intensity  to 
injure  the  deeper  parts  or  to  directly  involve  the  nerve 
itself. 

If  you  will  recall  the  anatomy  of  the  facial  ner\'e  within 
the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  and  the  branches  which  are  given 
off  in  that  canal,  you  will  be  l>etter  able  to  appreciate  the 
points  affoitled  by  this  anatomical  knowledge  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  seat  of  a  lesion  which  is  causing  facial  paraly- 
sis. AVe  have  already,  in  connection  witli  the  effects  of 
section  of  the  facial  nerve,  mentioned  the  facial  deformity 
which  ensues ;  and  the  same  description  will  answer  for  the 
effects  of  disease  of  the  nerve,  or  i>res8ure  upon  it,  after  it 
haaescaited  frimi  the  8tylo-ma.stoid  foramen.  But  the  symp- 
toms to  wliich  I  now  propose  to  call  your  attention  are  not 
included  in  that  description,  since  they  are  due  to  branches 
which  are  given  off  by  the  facial  nerve  before  it  escapes  from 
the  tempond  bone ;  although  the  same  facial  deformity,  and 
nil  the  evidences  of  impairment  of  the  nerve  on  the  distal 
side  of  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  will,  of  necessity,  be  also 
present. 

If  the  lesion  be  situated  above  the  point  of  origin  of  the 
chorda  tympani,  \mt  on  the  distal  side  of  the  ]>etrosal  nerves, 
the  sense  of  taste  will  probably  be  affectal  on  the  cori-esimnd- 
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ing  side  of  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  tongue ; '  but  thj 
sense  of  taste  is  not,  as  a  rule,  abolished,  although  it 
greatly  diminished  in  acuteness.     How  this  nerve  affects  tU 
sense  of  taste,  and  the  various  experiments  which  have  I 
recorded  concerning  it,  will  be  found  by  reference  to  prt 
ing  pages." 

If  the  lesion  of  tlie  facial  nerve  be  situated  behind  I 
ganglionic  enlai-gement  from  which  the  three  jietrosiil  i 
arise,  the  patient  will  reveal  a  depression  of  the  arch  < 
palate  upon  the  affected  side ;  thus,  it  will  be  seen  to  hang 
lower  than  the  healthy  side,  and  to  appnaach  a  straight  line 
along  its  free  edge,  rather  than  that  of  a  marked  curve,  as  I 
health.      This  is  due  to  the  paralysis  of  the  levator  pala 
muscle,  which  is  supplied  with  motor  power  from  MeckeHj 
ganglion,  through  the  large  petrosal  nerve.     In  addition  I 
this  deformity,  the  soft  palate  is  drawn  toward  the  viutffecte^ 
std^  by  the  tensor  tjinpani  muscle,  since  the  same  musd 
of  the  paralyzed  side  is  no  longer  capable  of  acting,  as  it! 
supplied  by  the  small  petrosal  nerve.     The  distribution  of  thi 
small  petro.'*!d  nerve  to  the  otic  ganglion  still  further  explains 
why,  in  this  tyiw  of  cases,  the  secretion  of  the  parotid  gland 
of  the  affected  side  is  diminished  ;  while  the  intimate  i 
oiation  of  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  with  the  svbmaxillai 
gland  accounts  for  deficient  secretion  from  that  source. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  si-nse  of //earing  hecomea  « 
cessicely  acute,  when  the  facial  nerve  is  affected  on  the  prozi 
mal  side  of  the  point  of  origin  of  the  petrosal  nerves, 
may  possibly  be  due  to  the  paralysis  of  the  tensor  tymp 
muscle,  as  suggested  by  Iand<tuzy,  since  that  muscle  is  sa]i 
plied  with  motor  power  by  a  filament  derived  from  the  ot| 
ganglion  ;  although  the  investigations  of  Brown-Sequard  s 
to  point  to  a  vaso-motor  spasm  of  llie  internal  ear.  result! 
in  a  condition  of  hj-periesthesia  of  the  acoustic  nerve. 

The  thii-d  form  of  facial  paralysis  occurs  in  conneetid 

'  The  n»ilcT  is  rcfirrreit  to  IhoM  ptgu  to  vbich  tin-  ^autiir*  bnndi  of  tbe  B 
norru  \t  ilisvuMnl,  eJim  aachuritiM  diffcc  u  to  tlw  value  anU  liitcn'"!t><>'»<vr  tbi*  «] 

•  8eo  page  180  of  Ihis  Toluine. 
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with  the  rheumatic  diathesis.  It  is  well  known  that  the  in- 
fluence of  cold,  which  is  particularly  liable  to  favor  rheu- 
matic manifestations,  is  more  keenly  felt  in  the  region  of  the 
cheek  and  eyelids,  as  shown  by  Weber ;  and  the  experiments 
of  Wachsmuth,'  upon  the  effect  of  cold  upon  the  vaso-motor 
fibers  in  the  region  of  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  also  point 
to  the  retardation,  or,  possibly,  the  entire  suppression,  of  the 
blood  supply  to  the  facial  nerve,  as  the  explanation  of  this 
type  of  paralysis.  A  mild  form  of  periostitis  in  the  bony 
canals,  through  which  the  different  branches  of  the  facial 
nen^e  pass,  may  also  occur  in  the  rheumatic  type  as  an  excit- 
ing cause. 

The  traumatic  types  of  facial  paralysis  may  involve  the 
entire  nerve  or  only  indi\ddual  branches.  Its  symptoms, 
therefore,  somewhat  depend  upon  the  situation  and  extent  of 
the  injury.  It  has  been  known  to  follow  severe  contusions  of 
the  face,  cheek,  or  neck,  incisions  made  by  the  surgeon,  saber 
cuts  and  gunshot  wounds,  the  compression  exerted  by  the 
forceps  during  delivery,  the  pressure  of  growing  tumors,  sup- 
puration within  the  parotid  gland  or  lymphatics  of  that 
region,  and  the  pressure  caused  by  extensive  or  deep  cica- 
trices. This  tyi^e  of  paralysis  is  often  extremely  obstinate 
and  of  long  duration,  and  may  be  permanent ;  since  the  nerve 
may  have  undergone  changes  in  its  structure  or  the  muscles 
may  have  become  impaired. 

In  syphiliSy  facial  paralysis  is  sometimes  develoj)ed.  It 
may  thus  indicate  the  formation  of  intra-cranial  tumors  or 
meningeal  exudations,  which  either  press  upon  the  nen^e 
trunk  or  interfere  ^^dth  its  fibers  of  origin.  It  may  also  be  an 
evidence  of  extra-cranial  lesions,  such  as  periostitis  of  the 
mastoid  region,  tumors  of  the  facial  or  cranial  bones,  or  sup- 
puration dependent  upon  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  temporal 
bone  (if  the  entire  nerve  be  affected),  or  of  some  of  the  facial 
bones,  if  individual  branches  only  show  evidences  of  pressure. 

Cases  are  on  record  where  the  symptoms  of  facial  paraly- 
sis have  followed  an  attack  of  diphtheria.    This  is  but  one  of 

*  As  quoted  bj  Rosenthal. 
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the  various  fuiins  of  paralysis  which  are  frequently  ol>serT<| 
as  aequelffi  of  this  peculiar  blood  jioiaon. 

It  may  be  well  to  hastily  review  the  principal  ooraplia 
tions  wliich  are  most  fiequently  observed  in  connection  t 
facial  paralysis.  Ttiese  have  a  special  importance  to  the  s 
entific  practitioner  in  enabling  him  to  diagnose,  not  only 
condition  of  the  imtient,  l>ut  also  the  seat  of  the  existiz 
lesion. 

We  have  considered  the  eJIecta  of  lesions  within  the  aqaft-" 
duct  of  PaUopius.  These  may  create  (in  addition  to  those  i)f 
the  facial  muscles)  symptoms  i-eferable  to  the  impairment  of 
the  chonla  tympani  nerve  (see  page  193),  of  the  petrosal  uerve( 
(see  page  194),  acoustic  manifestations,  or  an  effect  uxM>n  tit 
salivary  secretions, 

Intra-cranial  lesions  usually  cause  destruction  of  the  i 
tor  power  of  the  entire  nerve,  and,  therefore,  of  all  of 
branches ;  hence,  we  are  liable  to  have  all  of  the  prerioi 
symptoms  present,  as  well  as  those  of  facial  deformity. 

Special  branches  of  the  nerve  may  be  individually  j 
lyzed,  and  thus  produce  symptoms  referable  only  to  thoi 
parts  in  which  the  motor  power  is  deficient.  The  anatomy  « 
the  separate  branches,  as  shown  in  the  cuts  on  previ( 
pages,  will  help  you  to  understand  the  special  sympEoDi 
which  an  impairment  of  any  one  branch  would  produce. 

The  condition  of  bilateral  facial  pamb/sin,  or  "^t 
diplegia,''^  is  a  rare  form  of  disease.  It  implies  some  form  c 
pressure  or  degeneration,  which  shall  affect  the  nerve  of  e 
side  simultaneously  ;  hence  it  may  accompany  a  lesion  ( 
ated  in  ttie  anterior  half  of  the  pons,  which  crosses  the  met 
line  ;  an  exostosis  of  the  interior  surfacre  of  the  basilar  pw 
of  the  occipital  bone  ;  an  intni-cmnial  aneurism  ;  ajid  the  j 
ence  of  excessive  meningeal  exudation  at  the  base  of  the  bra 
It  sometimes  arcompanii\s  tlie  condition  of  labio-glosso-iiha 
ryngoal  immlyslsfDuchpnne'fi disease).  provide<l  the  lesion  e 
tendft  so  aa  to  involve  the  nuclei  of  orijrin  of  the  facial  ncaref 
and  is  occasionally  met  with  In  the  course  of  certain  oh] 
cerebral  ditKjasua.     Jiiccoud  duims  that  the  spontaneous  a 
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phy  of  both  facial  nerves  can  occur  without  an  exciting  cause 
of  a  local  character  being  detected  ;  and  the  same  opinion  is 
maintained  by  Pierreson,*  who  found  a  hyperplasia  of  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  nerve  and  the  development  of  amy- 
loid corpuscles  to  constitute  the  pathological  changes. 
•  This  type  of  paralysis  may  be  due  to  peripheral  causes, 
such  as  exposure  to  intense  cold,  as  in  sleigh-riding,  rheu- 
matic inflammation  of  the  nerves,  and  diseases  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bones  (necrosis,  caries,  syphilitic 
otitis,  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  etc.). 

The  experiments  of  Schiff  upon  animals  in  whom  both 
facial  nerves  had  been  divided,  and  the  investigations  of  Trous- 
seau, Wachsmuth,'  and  Davaine,  have  helped  to  clear  up  the 
effects  of  this  double  lesion,  and  to  render  its  diagnosis  from 
Duchenne's  disease  more  positive  than  our  previous  knowl- 
edge would  permit.  In  the  human  race,  this  condition  is 
characterized  by  the  following  symptoms :  a  fixed  and  im- 
movable countenance,  a  peculiar  drooping  of  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  a  collapsed  appearance  of  the  nostrils  during  inspira- 
tion, a  sinking  inward  of  the  cheeks  during  the  inspiratory 
effort,  and  a  protrusion  or  inflation  of  the  cheek  when  the  air 
is  expired.  The  tone  of  the  voice  becomes  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctly nasal  quality,  and  the  patient,  from  the  inability  to 
pronounce  the  labial  consonants,  is  almost  unable  to  make  the 
simplest  sentences  intelligible.  In  consequence  of  paralysis 
of  the  buccinator  muscles,  which  are  supplied  by  the  facial 
nerves,  the  act  of  mastication  becomes  embarrassed,  and  de- 
glutition is  greatly  interfered  with ;  hence  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  such  patients  use  the  finger  to  push  the  food  into 
the  grasp  of  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  so  as  to  swallow  the 
bolus.  When  the  head  is  inclined  forward,  the  saliva  runs 
from  the  mouth,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  prevent  it.  The  con- 
dition of  the  eyes,*  which  remain  wide  open  on  account  of  the 

*  Ab  quoted  by  Rosenthal. 

*  Ab  quoted  bj  HammoDd. 

*  In  both  the  unilateral  and  bilateral  forms  of  facial  paralysis,  the  patient  often  can 
AToid  the  Irritation  of  dirt  and  the  intense  light  by  closing  the  eyelids  with  the  pressure 
of  the  finger,  or  by  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster. 

16 
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paralysis  of  the  orbicnlaris  palj)ebraruin  muscles,  affords  a 
most  important  point  in  the  discrimination  between  this  dis- 
ease and  the  paralysis  of  Duchenne.  So  marked  is  this  de- 
formity that  the  patient  can  not  wink,  and  thus  the  tears  are 
not  distributed  over  the  globe  of  the  eye,  to  wash  off  any  dust 
which  may  enter ;  while,  on  account  of  the  jxaralysis  of  the 
tensor  tarsi  muscle,  the  tears  are  not  drawn  into  the  lachry- 
mal sac,  and  therefore  tend  to  iiow  over  the  cheek  and  create 
scalding. 

TUE  AUDITORY,  OR  EIGHTH  NERVE. 

This  nerve  is  strictly  one  of  special  sense^  namely,  that  of 
hearing.  It  arises  from  a  gray  nvjcUus  in  the  floor  of  the 
fouith  ventricle  (where  its  fibers  form  the  so-called  "lineae 


Fig.  66. — A  diagram  of  the  auditory  nerve  and  itg  bremehm. 

I,  auditory  nerve,  entering  the  meatus  auditorium  internum  ;  2,  commuDicatiiig  filaments  to 
the /a«a/  nerve,  given  off  in  the  internal  auditory  canal ;  8,  filaments  giren  oif  to 
supply  the  cochlea  ;  4,  filaments  given  off  to  supply  the  posterior  semiciradar  eofui/  ; 
6,  filament!*  given  off  to  supply  the  Mcade  ;  6,  fila'ment.s  given  off  to  supply  the  irflri- 
de :  7,  filaments  given  off  to  supply  the  external  semicircular  canal ;  8,  filaments  giren 
off  to  supply  the  ampulhe  of  the  superior  semicircular  canal. 

transvei-sa) "  which  decussate  in  the  median  line),  and  also,  in 
part,  from  the  rest/form,  body  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  It 
is  claimed  by  Foville  that  its  fibei-s  may  be  also  traced  to  the 
flocculus  and  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebellum^  and,  from 
recent  statements  of  Lockhart  Clarke,  additional  fibers  may 
be  traced  from  the  auditory  nucleus,  which  pass  directly 
through  the  restiform  body  of  the  medulla. 

The  course  of  the  nerve,  as  far  as  the  orifice  of  the  internal 
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auditory  canal,  lies  parallel  with  that  of  the  facial  nerve,  since 
the  same  arachnoid  sheath  invests  them  both,  but.  before 
that  canal  is  reached,  a  filament  is  given  off  fi'om  both 
these  nei-ves  to  form  an  intermediate  nerve,  called  the  "pars 
intermedia,"  or  the  "nerve  of  Wrisberg."  This  intermediate 
portion  is  now  supposed  to  lie  the  chief  soui-ce  of  origin  of  the 
chorda  tympani  nerve,  and  thus  tti  be  connected  with  the 
special  sense  of  taste. 


Ra.  B7. — Diitrilnilion  of  tht  foeAlenr  fwf  p*  m  lAf  npintl  lamina  af  Ihe  cochira  {the  mtMea 
u/rom  tilt  right  lidf  and  u  Men  from  (fi  antero^nftriar  part).     (tiapp«;.) 

1,  tnmk  of  the  cochlear  nerve ;  S,  2.  a.  iDDuibraDouii  toae  of  the  spir&l  lamiaii ;  X,  S,  3, 
IvrminBl  cipaiuion  of  tb«  eochlrir  nerve,  opoecd  in  its  wliole  eilent  hy  the  rpnioTnl 
of  \\k  aup«rior  pUte  of  the  luniao  apiralU ;  4,  orifice  of  cummunicalion  of  the  «cala 
tympani  with  tlic  ecoln  rratibuli. 


The  color  ot  the  auditory  nerve  filaments  is  grayish.  The 
filaments  differ  from  those  of  the  other  cerebro-spinal  nerves 
(excejiting  those  of  special  sense)  in  having  a  softer  consist- 
ence. Some  of  the  later  researches  seem  to  show  that  the 
filanientn  of  this  nerve  are  destitute  of  the  "white  substance 
of  Schwann,"  and  thus  resemble  those  of  the  olfactory  nerve, 
while  the  rtxis  et/linders  are  of  verj'  large  size  as  compared 
with  those  of  other  nerves.  Tt  is  also  chiiraed  that  small,  nu- 
cleated, ganf/lianic  enlargewents  t-an  be  demonstrated  along 
the  course  of  tliese  fibers  of  the  trunk  of  the  neiTe,  but  the 
minutii  anatomy  of  the  auditory  nerve  is  yet  a  subject  for 
further  investigation. 

Within  the  internal    auditory  canal,   the    eighth    ner\-e 
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divides  into  two  branches,  the  anterior  of  which  supplies  I 
cochlea,  while  the  posterior  branch  is  distributed  to  the  *« 
circular  canals  and  to  the  saccule  and  vestibule.    The-se  t 
main  branches  are  given  off  close  to  the  meatus  auditorius 
intemus. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  internal  auditory  canal,  tlie  three 
subdivisions  of  the  vestibular  nerve  pass  through  small  opej 


Fid.  68. — Qtntral  vine  of  Ih*  orgoH  o/htariitg.    (Stppe;.) 
1,  pinna;  2,  cavity  of  the  coacbR,  on  the  walU  of  which   are  m«D  llii? 

graat  number  of  sebaceoufl  gtdnda ;  6,  eitemal  audilot?  meitim  ;  4.  angulu'  f  . 
jcctioa  fonned  \>j  Ibc  uoiriD  (^  the  anterior  portion  uf  tba  concha  with  the  postetit 
wall  of  the  auditorr  canal ;  0,  oppninga  of  the  ceruminoiu  glBods,  (he  most  iD~ 
of  irliioh  form  a  cunrol  line,  which  correspondB  with  the  befpnuin^Eof  the  a 
portion  of  the  eilcmai  mealua  ;  fl,  tnombrana  ijmpani  and  the  ela^  Gbroot  n 
brane  which  fonn«  \U  border  ;  7,  anterior  portion  of  the  incus;  8,  t    "'"      ~  ' 
die  of  the  mftUcus  applied  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  metnhrana  i; 
draws  inward  toward  the  projection  of  the  promontor;  ;  10,  tensor  t^panl  n 
the  tendon  of  which  is  reflected  at  a  right  angle  to  become  attaclied  H>  th«  ■ 
portion  of  llie  handle  of  Iho  nuilleuB;  11,  tympanic  caTilr;  12,  Eiutadiiui  it 
Inlemnl  or  pliaryngeal  eitremil;  of  which  ha«  been  rcmoTsd  t 
dlculnr  to  its  curve;  13,  superior  eemidrcular  canal;  H,  posterior  ei 
nal;  IS,  external  ■emicli'cular  canal ;  16,  cochlea;  IT,  internal  auditory  li 
fadal  nerTe ;  18,  Inr^  |>elro9al  braueh,  iciren  off  bom  ihe  gangliofonn  mil 
of  the  facial  and  passing  below  the  cochlea  to  go  to  its  distribution ;  '"  ~ 
branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  ;  Si,  cochlear  brunch  of  the  auditory  nerr 

inffS  in  a  cul-de-sac  situated  at  that  point,  and  are  distriboM 
to  the  utricle,  the  saccule,  and  the  three  ampullje. 

The  cochlear  nerve,  which  is  the  other  main  branch  c 
aaditoiy,  enters  the  base  q/"  t/w  modiolus,  and  its  1 
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subsequently  escape  from  the  central  canal  of  the  modiolus 
through  mi7iute  canals,  which  enable  them  to  reach  their 
point  of  distribution  in  the  internal  portion  of  the  cochlea. 
The  terminal  filaments  of  this  nerve  are  now  believed  to  be 
connected  with  the  spindle-shaped  cells  of  the  organ  of  Corti. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  compass  of  this  lecture,  to  en- 
ter into  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  ear  with  sufficient  detail 
to  enable  you  to  properly  appreciate  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  waves  of  sounds,  produced  from  without,  are  transmitted 
to  the  membnma  tympani,  and  subsequently  to  the  cochlea, 
where  they  are  perceived  by  the  auditory  nerve  filaments,  To 
properly  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  determining 
the  exsict  method  by  which  the  liuman  ear  is  enabled  to  de- 
termine not  only  the  intensity  of  the  sound  perceived,  but 
also  its  pitch,  qwxlity,  and  mvsical  properties^  not  only 
would  the  anatomy  have  to  be  given  in  detail,  but  many  of 
the  laws  of  jihysics  discussed.  The  following  general  state- 
ments, however,  may  assist  you  in  studying  this  complicated 
subject,  and  afford  an  explanation  of  some  of  those  symp- 
toms of  disease  which  are  referred  to  the  ear. 

The  dingnim  shomi  you  on  the  blackboard  '  is  designed  to 
assist  you  to  grasp  some  of  the  principal  points  in  the  ana- 
tomical construction  of  the  ear,  which  are  necessary  for  the 
clear  comprehension  of  the  physiology  of  audition.  It  can  be 
perceived  that  the  external  auditory  canal  and  its  accessory 
portion  which  we  call  the  ear  or  auricle  (which  is  placed 
on  the  exterior  of  the  sknU  for  the  purpose  of  deflecting  the 
waves  of  sound  into  that  canal)  lie  external  to  the  membrana 
tympani ;  ami,  for  that  reason,  all  of  these  parts,  viz.,  the 
cartilages  of  the  pinna,  its  ligaments,  the  bony  canal  leading 
to  the  membrana  tympani,  and  its  cutaneous  lining,  are  in- 
cluded under  the  general  term  "  the  external  ifor,"  in  oontrast 
to  the  chaml»ers  which  lie  deeply  within  the  temporal  bone, 
called  the  middle  ear,  or  "the  cariti/  of  the  tympanvm;"  and 
the  iiUermil  ear,  or  the  "  labyrinth.''' 

The  middle  ear,  or  "  tj/mpanum,^^  lies  between  the  mem- 

'  Sw  disgnm  further  <iii  in  tlio  chtpUT. 
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brana  tympani  and  the  internal  ear,  or  "labyrinth,''  and  is 
contained  within  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
It  communicates  with  the  phar^^nx,  by  means  of  the  Ensta- 


Fio.  flg.— ^  diagram  to  iUtulratt  the  mtehmum  ofOitad  «/kimir^. 
A,  tba  amatori/  eanal  (the  ■rroir  ghowing  the  <raTes  of  MNnid  sntotiog) ;  B,  the  emtff  a/ 
tAt  middU  tar,  or  "  Igmpaiuim  "J ;  C,  the  utrieU,  eaninanteatinff  witli  tbe  $tmUirtu- 
lar  cMOMla ;  D,  the  lacetUt,  oommuDicating  frith  the  tada  Mtfii^  of  Um  miIij  of  tbe 
oochin  1  E,  tbe  Stuiaekian  lube,  Blla<ring  of  the  entrmnce  of  lir  into  the  middle  ear 
from  the  pb&rjni ;  1,  the  naiArana  tympani,  irhldi  flnt  t«oelTei  tbe  ribtMion*  ol 
the  waTe*  of  aound ;  2,  the  Main  of  bona,  which  tnuumit  these  Tibntku  to  the  mam- 
brane  ooTeries  tfae/«utfra  oitalit  (uiDuier  ligameot  of  the  it^wi)  ;  B,  theeuMfiraa^ 
ooTerioi;  thefaiatra  ovaiit  (ennuler  ligecDeot  of  the  atipee) ;  4,  the  fiinBmmi  nitm 
dim,  where  the  waves  of  souad  retnrn  to  tbe  ceTitf  of  the  middle  eer  ead  ere  loet 
(membiena  tjmpeni  secunilerui) ;  0,  the  ampuiia  of  the  •emidrcoler  aeneli ;  6,  the 
tanieiToilar  eaaalt  \  7,  the  "  tada  valibvli  "  of  the  cochlea ;  8,  the  ei^eie,  at  the  uei 
of  the  cochlea,  where  the  »c«la  Teetibuli  aad  the  acala  tTmpeiii  of  tbe  nndilne  jtin 
each  other;  9,  the  "icala  tympani,"  leading  do wnwanl  from  the  cnpcda of  the  ooeUea 
to  the  foramen  rotundum ;  10,  iiiiernal  auditory  eaee/,  where  the  andltoij  ncne 


chian  tube,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  afford  free  access  to  the 
air  of  the  external  world,  and  insure  the  same  density  of  at- 
mosphere on  both  sides  of  the  membrana  tympani  It  is 
this  anatomical  arrangement  that  causes  gunners  to  hold  the 
mouth  wide  open  when  exploding  large  pieces  of  ordnance,  to 
avoid  a  rupture  of  the  membrana  tympani,  since  the  waves  of 
sound  can  thus  enter  the  Eustachian  tube  at  the  same  time 
that  they  pass  down  the  external  auditory  canal,  and  the 
membrana  tympani  should,  theoretically,  be  made  to  stand 
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motionless,  if  the  Eustachian  tube  were  wide  open,  since  the 
waves  of  sound  upon  each  side  of  the  membrane  would  neu- 
tralize each  other.  *  In  the  cavity  of  the  middle  ear,  a  chain 
qf  SToall  hones  is  so  arranged  as  to  aflford  a  source  of  trans- 
mission of  the  impulses  of  sound  from  the  membrana  tym- 
pani  to  the  fenestra  ovalis,'  which  is  closed  by  the  stapes* 


x» 


Fio.  70. — Ouidet  of  the  tympanum  of  the  right  nde,  magnified  4  diamdert,    (Arnold.) 

A,  malleuB ;  1,  its  hetd ;  2,  the  handle ;  8,  long,  or  slender  prooeea ;  4,  short  process ;  B, 
incus ;  1,  its  body ;  2,  the  long  process  wiUi  the  orbicular  process ;  8,  short,  or  pos- 
terior process ;  4,  articular  surface  receiying  the  head  of  the  malleus ;  C,  stapes ;  1, 
head  ;  2,  posterior  cms ;  8,  anterior  cms ;  4,  base ;  G*,  base  of  the  stapes ;  D,  the 
three  bones  in  their  natural  connection  as  seen  from  the  outside ;  a,  malleus ;  6, 
incus;  e, stapes. 

and  its  annular  ligament.  This  chain  of  bones  is  suspend- 
ed hjB,  ligament  attached  to  the  roof  of  the  middle  ear,  and 
the  sei)arate  bones  are  connected  together  by  joints*  lined 
with  synovial  membranes,  so  that  the  slightest  movement  is 
readily  carried  from  one  to  the  other.  Muscles  are  also  at- 
tached to  these  bones,  for  the  object  of  bringing  the  mem- 

'  Valsalra's  method,  **  which  consists  of  making  a  powerful  expiration,  with  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  closed,"  is  also  used  if  the  ear  be  stopped  with  cotton  at  the  same  time. 

*  A  c|pctrine  first  suggested  in  1861  bj  Edward  Weber,  and  subsequently  yerified  bj 
experiments  in  1868  bj  Politxer. 

'  One  of  the  small  bones  of  the  middle  ear. 

*  Helmholtz  first  described  the  exact  nature  of  the  joint  between  the  malleus  and  the 
incus.  He  compared  it  to  **  a  joint  used  in  certain  watch-kejs,  where  the  handle  can  not 
be  turned  in  one  direction  without  carrjing  the  steel  shell  with  it,  while  in  the  other  direc- 
tion it  meets  with  onlj  a  slight  resistance/*  This  device  assists  to  convert  the  bones  into 
a  state  of  resistance,  resembling  that  of  a  solid  piece  of  bone,  when  muscular  action  locks 
this  Joint  firmlj. 
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brana  tympani  and  the  bones  themselves  into  the  best  pot 
ble  condition  for  the  accurate  appreciation  of  soand  im 
pulses."    The  cavity  of  the  middle  ear  is  in  communiration 
with  the  cells  in  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  boi 
and  some  additional  effect  may  be  thus  prodaced  upon 
vibrations  of  the  air  within  the  middle  ear.' 


(ion 


Pm,  71. —  TliC  It/t  tony  Inhynnlh  of  a  n/ir-iiom  rAiltl,  fnrmtrd  itjiit  aiitfarJ 
fied/rom  aphotoffraph.    (Riiilinger.) 

1,  the  wide  cans],  tbe  beginning  o(  ihe  spiral  canal  of  the  oodiiea;  2,  the 
timda;  8,  the  semnd  turn  of  the  coulileH ;  4.  the  final  half  turn  of  ' 
0,  tha  border  of  the  bony  w»ll  of  Iho  re»llbulc,  «itu«lcd  belween  th 
the  BBmidrcular  canals;  6,  the  superior,  or  aagitlal  semidrcular canal ; 
of  the  Buperfor  semicirciilar  canal  bent  outward  i  8,  the  posterior, 
BCfnicircular  cinnl  \  D,  the  partion  of  the  posterior  connected  with  tbe  si 
drcular  catial ;  10,  point  of  junction  ol  the  Buperior  and  tbe  posterior 
canal ;  II,  Ibc^  ampulla  qbscs  eitenu ;  12,  tbe  borizanlkl,  ot  external 

The  tTiiernal  ear,  or  '^labi/rinth"  lies  within  the  petroi 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  internal  to  the  tympanni 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  chambers,  hollowed  out  within  tl 
bone,  called  the  vestibule,  the  oocJilfu,  and  the  semMrt 

'  The  tetitnr  lympani  mileclc.  on  account  of  a  peculiBT  arrangement  of  thf  jcoM 
twecD  (he  malleus  and  the  iDcuii,  render*  all  the  articulations  firm,  ^gblens  the  liUle 
tures,  and  presgea  the  stapes  against  the  fenestra  oralis,  thus  bringing  it 
the  fluids  of  the  Testibule.    Scefoornotc  OB  page  iOi. 

*  For  the  surpcal  application  of  this  artangcment.  aee  artide  on  the  t>onra  of 
head,  bj  the  author,  "  New  York  MedinI  Becord,"  October  16,  1880. 
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canals,  within  each  of  which  a  menibranoiis  tube  is  sus- 
pended between  two  liquids,  one  within  the  tube,  the  "en- 
dolymph,"  and  one  between  the  tube  and  the  bony  walls,  the 
"perilymph."     This  membranous  jiortion  is  called  the  "  mpm- 


Fig.  'n.—Diajtram  of  the  l<ibi,riftlh,  rwlibvlr.  and  temieireuJar  ranaU.  Frwn  a  pholo- 
jfraph,  aiuS  tomraliat  rttlure-l,     {ItilJiiificr.) 

I'ppfr  figure;  1.  utridc;  S,  iKCule;  3,  S,  tncmbrantnig  cochlea;  4,  outlU  raunictui  6, 
■emidrrular  canaU. 

Lo»«r  figure;  1.  uiricle;  S,  saccule;  3,  1.  8,  BiDimllm;  S,  1,  8,  0,  (cmidrpular  caniU; 
10,  auditory  nene  (partly  diagrainmatic)i  II,  IS.  IB,  H,  Ifi.  dlMrfbution  at  ihe 
tiTiDclio*  of  Itic  nerve  to  tho  VMtibule  and  iho  •emivirvular  CMials ;  10,  gangliofonn 

hranovs  labyrinth,''^  and  is  an  exact  repnxluction  of  the 
bony  lab)Tiuth.  except  tlmt  it  is  smaller  in  pdint  of  size,  so  aa 
to  admit  the  presence  of  fluid  between  it  and  the  bone.  It 
Bcrres  iw  a  svpportfor  the  terminal  filammts  of  the  auditory 
ncTK,  which,  by  being  suspended  between  two  fluids,  are  en- 
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abled  not  only  to  perceive  the  slightest  vibrations  of  the 
fluids/  but  are  also  thus  protected  from  the  possibility  of  in- 
jury, which  would  be  great  were  they  placed  in  contact  with 
the  bone.  The  membranous  labyrinth  which  fills  the  cavity 
of  the  vestibule  is  divided  into  two  portions,  called  the  saccule 
and  the  utricle;  the  former  of  which  communicates  directly 
with  the  cochlea,  while  the  latter  communicates  with  the 
semicircular  canals,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  diagram. 

The  cochlea  is  essentially  that  part  of  the  internal  ear 
which  is  enabled  to  appreciate  most  of  the  important  elements 
of  sound,  viz.,  its  Twte  and  qvxility^    It  consists  of  an  exca- 


Fio.  73. — A  tranaverse  teelion  of  the  spiral  eanal  of  the  omIUm  {dkij^ramnuUie).* 

S.  v.,  the  acala  vestibuli  ;  S.  M.,  the  aeala  media  ;  S.  T.,  the  eetJa  twmpam  ;  1,  mem- 
brane  of  Reieaner ;  2,  **  organ  of  Oorii^"  ooTered  by  the  **  memirtma  teetaria,^  or 
"  membrane  of  Corti "  ;  8,  memhrana  baeilaria  ;  4,  iiffamenhun  ^MraHe^  extfrnding 
the  whole  length  of  the  spiral  canal  of  the  cochlea ;  5,  upper  layer  of  the  iamimm 
epiralie  otsea  ;  6,  lower  layer  of  the  lamina  spiralie  onea  ;  7,  a  nerre  filament  es- 
caping from  the  central  eanal  of  the  modiolua,  and  going  to  the  oiyoM  of  Omrti  /  8,  a 
ganglion  attached  to  the  nerve  filament,  called  the  **  g^anglion  spirale." 

vation  in  the  temporal  bone  which  resembles,  in  its  construc- 
tion, the  shell  of  a  snail,  having  a  central  pillar,  the  modio- 
lus^  which  runs  from  its  base  to  its  apex,  and  a  spiral  canal, 

m 

*  It  is  a  well-recognized  law  of  physics  that  the  fluids  transmit  yibratioiia  in  erery 
direction  with  equal  force,  and,  therefore,  no  better  medium  could  possibly  be  had  for 
the  auditory  nerve  filaments  to  be  in  contact  with. 

*  Complete  destruction  of  the  cochlea  probably  causes  total  deafness,  while  deetmcCion 
of  the  semicircular  cancUs  does  not  8e<'m  to  have  any  marked  effect  upon  the  aUlity  to 
appreciate  sound. 

»  t^om  the  **  Essentials  of  Anatomy  "  (Darling  and  Ranney),  New  York,  1880. 
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running  around  this  central  portion  for  two  and  a  lialf  com- 
plete turns.  The  spiral  canal  of  the  cochlea  is  divided  into 
three  portions  called  the  scala  ■oesUbuU,  scala  tympani,  and 
the  scala  media.'    The  firet  communicates,  at  its  lower  part. 


magnifitd  B 


)  dianuUn, 


Vta.  It. — VmUml  tretioH  0/  Uir  orffan  of  CarH  of  thf  dog, 
(Wsldeyer.) 

a-b,  bomogeDeona  Ujer  of  the  bssilir  menibmic ;  v,  tympuiic  Isjcr,  with  nucloi.  eni 
lar  cull  protoplum,  aod  connvniic  iiteae  ;  a,,  l^mptmlc  lip  of  Ihe  criats  ^pinue  ; 
tliickcned  portion  ol  the  basilar  membrane ;  rf,  spiral  tcmbI  ;  «,  blood-vessel ;  /,  A, 
bundle  of  oerves ;  17,  epilheliutn  ;  i,  inner  hair  cell,  with  it»  basilar  proceH,  k  ;  I, 
head^plate  of  the  inner  pillar;  m,  union  of  the  two  pillars;  n,  base  of  the  inoei 
liillar ;  0,  base  of  the  outer  pill»r  ;  p.  q,  r,  outer  hair  cells,  with  traces  of  the  dlia 
',  baaea  of  two  other  hair  cells  ;  '.  Bensen'e  prop  cell ;  l-l,,  Umina  reCicalaria  ;  w, 
nerTe  fiber  passing  to  the  first  hair  cell,  p. 

with  the  veatibole  ;  hence  its  name  ;  the  second  terminates  in 
the  middle  ear,  and  hence  its  name ;  while  the  third  is,  in 

'  The  cipeiimcnl^  of  Luborde  (Des  fonctiona  du  liinaton,  "Trib.  MM."  Scptembre 
12,  [881))  to  detcrroino  the  function  of  the  onchlea  were  made  npon  the  Giiinea-pfg,  an 
animal  in  whom  the  organ  is  partlcnlartr  accessible.  The  following  facts  were  conildered 
bj  him  as  full}'  proven :  1,  Destruction  of  the  cochlea  had  no  effect  In  the  prodactioa  of 
vertigo  or  dinnirbaaDcs  of  coArdinnlloD  1  3,  deatruclion  of  the  cochlea  produced  complele 
deatneia,  whicli,  however,  did  not  appear  luti)  aeveml  days  after  the  operation. 

He  concludes,  from  tbcto  faels;  I,  That  the  auditory  nerve  contains  both  motor  and 
tntory  fibers,  the  formi'r  being  distributed  to  Ihe  ttnitimjar  eanalt,  the  latter  to  the 
taeetJt,  ulriclr.  and  foehlea  ,'  S,  that  the  Cochlea  is  not  the  onljr  organ  for  the  apprvdalinn 
of  SDund,  sbee  the  ulritle  and  taceule  participate,  to  some  unknown  ettcnt,  in  ihoi  func- 
tion ;  S,  thai  the  dcafnesi  which  occurs  after  eicieion  of  the  coehloo  alone  Is  probabl; 
do*  lo  BD  extdulon  of  indammntion  to  the  utricle  and  saccule,  or  to  the  formation  of  a 
Tfgid  dcatrii,  which  prevents  the  tnuismlssion  of  an  sudltorT  impulse  to  thorn  parta. 
While  these  foots  need  subsequent  confirmation  (since  tho  experiments  are  by  no  tnewu 
oooeluitvc),  thev  are  worthr  of  due  consideration  In  the  discussion  of  this  oomplioBUd 
uul  linperfccllx  undcrelood  organ. 
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reality,  but  a  space  partitioned  oflE  from  the  scala  restibuli 
for  the  pi-otection  of  the  true  organ  of  hearing,  "the  organ 
of  Corti."  The  preceding  diagram  (Fig.  73)  will  help  to  make 
this  plain  to  you. 

This  figure  represents,  in  a  diagrammatic  way,  the  api>«u-- 
ance  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  spu-al  cord  in  the  cochlea, 
in  any  portion  of  ite  two  and  a  half  turns  aroiind  the  modio- 
lus. It  will  be  perceived  at  a  glance  that  the  canal  is  divided 
into  an  upper  {s.  fl.)  and  a  lower  (s.  t.)  liortion,  partly  by  bone 
(5  and  6)  and  partly  by  membrane  (3).  It  will  also  be  readily 
seen  that  a  portion  of  the  acala  vestibuli  is  divided  off  by  the 
membrane  of  Reissner,  and  that  thus  a  separate  caritj-  is 
formed  thronghout  the  whole  length  of  the  spiral  canal,  called 
the  "scala  media."  Within  this  last-named  cavity  will  W 
noticed  a  body  covered  with  hair- like  processes,  "  the  organ 
of  Corrti"  which  rests  uj)on  the  membrane  forming  the  floor 
of  the  scala  media,  and  called  for  that  reason  the  '^' basilar 


Fro.  Tfi  —Tfu  IwopU/an  of  the  organ  of  CnrH.     (Stppey.) 

A,  ciicrnal  piltu  of  the  oreui  of  Corti :  1,  body,  or  middle  portioi) ;  S,  pcwicrior  eitnfD- 

ily,  or  bB«e ;  3,  cell  on  iu  ialemal  si<le ;  i,  uiieriur  eiinnnitir ;  B.  nmrei  iiufaoe  17 
whkh  il  a  joined  (o  the  intenul  pillar ;  S,  prolongaiioii  of  uiii  cxtremii;. 

B,  inwrnkl  pillar  of  the  oigkn  of  Corti :   t,  bod;,  or  middle  partion ;  1,  poitrrior  ciu«»' 

ity^ ;  8.  cell  oa  \U  eilenml  tide ;  4,  anterior  eitrcmil; ;  fi,  ciinca*e  aurtmae  bj  uhUk 
il  U  joined  to  the  eitenul  pilUr ;  6,  prolongation,  ifing  above  (he  Mmspondlnf 
prolongation  of  the  eitetnal  pillar. 

C,  the  two  i^ltan  of  the  organ  of  Corti,  Uldt«d  bj  their  anterior  eitremil*,  and  fonsiM 

an  arcade,  the  concaTit;  of  which  ioolu  outward :  I,  I,  body,  or  middle  pwdm  m 
the  pillsn ;  Jt,  2.  poaterior  eitr«miiies ;  S,  3,  cells  attached  to  the  poMerior  axlii 
itiM;  1,  4,  anterior  citremiiivs  joined  together  1  B,  tenninal  pruUingation  of  lU* 
eitrcmilf. 

meinbraney  There  is,  furthermore,  shown  in  this  figure  the 
means  by  which  the  tenninal  filaments  of  the  cochlear  nerre 
(one  of  the  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve)  escape  from  the 
central  canal  of  the  modiolii^s  and  reach  the  scala  media. 
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Such  a  iigiix-e  will  greatly  assist  yon  to  pruperly  appreciate 
the  discussion  of  the  function  of  each  (tf  these  various  parts, 
and  also  enable  you  to  grasp  the  principal  points  in  the 
physiology  of  the  act  of  hearing,  which  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  organ  of  Corti  may  be  compared  to  a  harp,  since  its 
rods  are  of  different  lengths.  It  is  a  continuous  structure  for 
the  entire  course  of  the  spiral  canal  of  the  cocMea,  Helm- 
holtz  has  advanced  the  theory '  that  the  several  thousand 
strings  of  this  organ  admit  of  the  appreciation  of  all  varietiea 
of  musical  tone,  since  each  note  or  chord  creates  a  nbration 


it/rvm  tht  rij/hi  tiilt  -in-i  •  -I'l 

1,  trunk  of  the  cochlear  Bcrro ;  -i.  'j,  -i.  iiiL'iiibniTHiui"  nine  of  thi'  apinil  Umina ;  3,  3,  3, 
lenninkl  k(|>*tisIoii  of  the  cochlear  ncrrc,  ei|>09Cd  in  ila  vbolc  extent  \iy  the  renioTkl 
of  the  Bupcriur  pUtu  ot  the  lunloa  aplnlii ;  4,  orifice  ut  comiuunicalloD  of  (he  smU 
t^pant  with  tho  sl'sIb  viiBlIbuli. 

in  those  strings  only  which  are  necessary  to  reproduce  it,  in 
the  same  way  as  a  piano,  when  a  note  is  sounded,  will  create 
a  vibration  in  the  same  string  of  an  adjoining  in.strnment. 
Hensen,  however,  claims  that  the  basilar  membrane  is  com- 
pcsed  of  elnaiic  Jlbers  of  tarifing  lenglJis'  and  that  these 
separate  fibers  are  thrown  into  vibration  by  sounds  carried  to 
the  cochlea,  which,  in  turn,  transmit  their  vibration  to  the 


■  This  theory  U  nppo.4od  hjr  the  facta  that  the  rods  of  Corti  ■ 
4T0  aUtnS  ir  binh,  who  can  unquenionably  perceive  Bounii 
*  Bjr  wroe  aulhora  thu  theory  U  nlttibuted  to  Uclmholti. 


elastie.  aDiI  thcf 
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organ  of  Corti  lying  upon  them,  and  thus  inform  the  auditory 
nerve  filaments  of  the  effect  of  each  individual  sound.' 

In  the  act  of  hearing,  the  vibrations  produced  within  the 
membrana  tympani  by  the  waves  of  sound  are  transmitted 
across  the  cavity  of  the  middle  ear,  to  a  membrane  covering 
an  opening  nearly  opposite  the  external  drum,  called  the 
fenestra  ovalis^  by  means  of  a  chain  of  small  bones  within 
the  cavity  of  the  middle  ear,  and,  by  means  of  secondary 
vibrations  thus  produced  within  this  latter  membrane,  the 
impulse  is  transmitted  to  the  fluids  of  the  vestibtile.    The 
vibrations  now  travel  along  the  fluids  of  the  scala  vestibnli  of 
the  cochlea  and  of  the  semicircular  canals,  thus  passing  in 
two  different  directions.     In  the  semicircular  canals,  accord- 
ing to  some  observers,  the  direction  from  which  the  sound 
springs  is   perceived,"    while  the  vibrations    carried    along 
the  scala  media  *  in  the  cochlea  are  transmitted  to  the  fila- 
ments of  the  auditory  nerve  in  the  "  organ  of  Corti,'*  proba- 
bly by  means  of  vibrations  of  the  membrana  ba^ilariSj  thus 
affording  the  appreciation   of  the  note  and  the  qtudity  of 
the  sound  perceived.    After  reaching  the  BipeK  of  the  coch- 
lea, the  vibrations  are  transmitted  from  the  scala  vestibnli 
downward  along  the  course  of  the  scala  tymi)ani  till  they 
reach  the  ''membrana   tympani  secundaria,"  which  covers 
the  fenestra  rotunda^*  where  they  are  lost,*  being  no  longer 

*  The  membrana  iedoriay  or  **  membrane  of  Corti^^  probably  acts  as  a  damper,  to 
arrest  the  vibrations  excited  within  the  scala  media,  as  its  situation  suggests  no  other  pos- 
sible function. 

'  The  function  of  the  semicircular  canals  is  jet  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  is  now  receiT- 
ing  the  attention  of  experimental  physiologists.  They  are  supposed  by  some  anthors  to 
relicYc  excessive  pressure  within  the  labyrinth  when  the  stapes  is  driven  too  forcibly  in- 
ward ;  and,  by  others,  to  secrete  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  ;  while  by  some  they  are  consid- 
ered to  be  the  external  organs  of  coordination  of  muscular  movement 

'  The  saccule  communicates  with  the  scala  media  by  means  of  a  small  canal  (shown 
in  Fig.  72),  called  the  "  canalis  reunicuB." 

*  An  opening  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  cavity  of  the  middle  ear. 

^  According  to  some  authorities,  the  vibrations  in  the  membrana  tympani  secandaria 
arc  created,  simultaneously  with  those  at  the  fenestra  ovalis,  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
air  in  the  middle  ear  created  by  the  movements  of  the  external  drum  membrane,  and 
an  impulse  thus  travels  simultaneously  along  the  scala  tympani  and  the  scala  vestibnli, 
both  ffointj  in  the  same  direction^  to  meet  each  other  at  the  cupola.  They  consider  the  seoond 
drum,  at  the  foramen  rotundum,  as  a  proof  of  this  function,  but  it  must  be  apparent  to  any 
one  that  all  the  openings  of  the  labyrinth  into  the  middle  ear  must  be  closed  in  some  way 
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transmitted,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  any  conducting 
medium. 

The  free  entrance  of  air  to  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
or  the  middle  ear,  affords  an  equal  density  of  air  upon  either 
side  of  the  merribrana  tympanic  and  thus  insures  a  vibration 
of  that  membrane  in  absolute  unison  with  the  vibrations  of 
the  sound  which  it  is  caUed  upon  to  record,  as  the  waves  pass 
down  the  external  auditory  canal. 

The  function  of  the  organ  of  Corti^  of  the  merribrana  basi- 
laris^  or  of  the  otoliths^  can  not  be  stated  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  since  new  discoveries  are  constantly  being  made, 
although  some  theories  of  their  functions  have  been  already 
given. 

The  minute  construction  of  the  scala  media  and  its  con- 
tained organs  can  be  found  by  reference  to  more  extensive 
treatises. 

CLINICAL    POINTS    OF    INTEREST    DEPENDENT    UPON    THE    AUDITORY 

NERVE. 

In  attacks  of  auditory  vertigo,  or  Meniere's  disease,  there 
is  much  more  than  ordinary  giddiness.    The  patient  will  often 

to  prerent  the  mooqte  of  Ihe  perilymph.  While  it  ia  difficult  to  positiTelj  decide  this  point, 
I  am  personally  inclined  to  regard  the  foramen  rotundum  as  the  teat  of  terminaium  of 
ware  soonds,  rather  than  a  means  of  trcmsmimon  of  impulses  to  the  fluids  of  the  cochlea. 
Dr.  A.  II.  Buck,  in  a  late  treatise  on  the  **  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Ear  Diseases/* 
again  adrocates  theories  long  maintained  by  him  as  to  the  physiology  of  audition,  which 
may  be  thus  giren :  The  impulse  of  the  stapes,  at  the  fenestra  ovalis,  is  carried  by  means 
of  the  perilymph  directly  into  the  scala  vestibuli.  This  causes  compression  of  the  fluid  in 
the  scala  media,  which,  in  turn,  causes  pressure  upon  and  movement  of  the  elastic  **  mem- 
brana  basilaris.'*  The  pressure  is  thus  transmitted,  for  a  second  time,  to  the  fluid  in  the 
dcala  tympani,  and,  as  fluids  are  incompressible,  the  membrana  tympanl  secundaria,  which 
cloAes  the  foramen  rotundum,  is  forced  inio  the  eaviiy  of  the  middle  ear  until  the  force 
is  expended,  when  it  returns  to  its  normal  condition.  It  will  be  thus  perceived  that  he 
discards  the  saccule  and  the  canalis  reuniens  a:*  a  channel  for  the  passage  of  the  acoustic 
wave.  He  also  qucHtions  the  existence  of  any  communication,  at  the  cupola,  between  the 
scala  vestibuli  and  the  scala  tympani.  While  his  theory  seems  ingenious,  and  perhaps 
more  in  accordance  with  fact  than  the  older  views,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  diagrams 
and  supported  by  some  carefully  conducted  experiments,  still  it  can  not,  as  yet,  be  said 
to  be  positively  confirmed.  Ilis  view  as  to  the  absuniity  of  the  membrana  tympani  se- 
eundaria  being  a  transmitter  of  sound  waves  to  the  cochlea  agrees  with  my  own,  as  advo- 
cated above.  He  seems  also  to  favor  the  theory  that  the  basilar  membrane  is  the  true 
vibraling  medium,  which  carries  to  the  auditory  nerve  the  appreciation  of  the  note 
sounded,  rather  than  the  **  organ  of  Corti." 
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tell  you  ttrnt,  when  the  attack  commenced,  everything  1 
to  whirl,  or  possibly  appeared  to  be  mo\Tng  toward  one  side ; 
that  his  gait  became  unsteady,  and,  if  walking  was  possible, 
that  he  reeled  and  staggered  ;  while,  in  some  severe  cases,  the 
patient  feels  unsafe  even  when  lying  upon  a  bed  or  sofa,  and 
may  be  obliged  to  grasp  the  sides  of  the  couch  to  protect  him- 


Fio.  77.- 


p/iofoffrnpfi,  and  to 


1,  beftd  of  the  malleaa,  itlTided ;  2,  nwk  of  ibc  maiku* ;  8,  handle  of  tbe  tnallcoi,  vitk 
Ihe  tendon  of  the  tensor  tympani  luuacle;  4,  dlridcd  tendon  of  itie  Uoaor  iTropaal; 
n,  6,  portiuu  of  the  mslleus  betwem  the  lajers  of  the  mumbrana  tym]>anSi  7.  oMm 
(nuliating)  and  Iniu^r  (cimilar)  Gbcn  of  the  membrana  Ijmpaui ;  8,  Slirou* 
the  mcmbrantt  Ifmpani ;  9,  H.  in,  dcntnlcd  fibers,  dUcnicTvd  by  Graber ;  I< 
rlar  pocket;  II,  oonneciioa  of  the  posterior  pocket  nith  the  lualleiwi  IS, 
pockoC;  13,  chords  tjmpani  nene, 

self  from  a  sensation  of  falling.     In  many  case*,  these  t 
toms  are  markedly  intensified  by  movemfrnl  of  the  JitnA,  a 
in  some  instances,  such  movements  often  tend  to  bring  % 
an  attack.'    The  latient  is  usually  pale  and  haggard,  s 

'  Buzzard,  ''Lancet,"  Hareb  4,  lalfl. 
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times  perspires  freely,  and  often  vomits/  while  i?am  within 
the  head  is  a  symptom  which  not  infrequently  accompanies 
such  an  attack.  The  extent  to  which  this  type  of  vertigo 
may  be  manifested  varies  from  an  attack  of  but  momentary 
duration,  where  the  patient  can  retain  his  feet,  to  those  severe 
forms  of  the  disease  where  the  attack  is  accompanied  by  a 
loss  of  consciousness,  which  may  remain  for  some  hours,  and 
resemble  the  condition  of  epileptic  vertigo. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that,  in  these  cases,  the  at- 
tack is  always  preceded  or  followed  by  some  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  ear,  and  that  this  diseased  condition  was  the 
starting  point  of  the  vertigo."  Sometimes  the  patient  has 
long  been  deaf  in  one  ear,  or  a  condition  of  deafness  may 
follow  the  first  attack  of  vertigo ;  again,  the  approach  of  an 
attack  of  vertigo  may  be  told  by  the  occurrence  of  noises 
within  the  ear  of  one  side,  while,  in  some  cases,  there  exists 
a  constant  noise  within  the  ear,  which  increases  as  the  attack 
of  vertigo  is  imminent. 

It  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  persuade  a  patient,  suffer- 
ing from  this  affection,  that  the  attack  is  not  dependent  upon 
a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  apparatus^  and  especially  is 
this  the  case  when  the  ear  trouble  is  of  old  standing,  or  when 
the  patient  is  unconscious  of  any  defect  in  his  hearing,  which 
is  by  no  means  an  unusual  occurrence.  Such  patients  are 
better  satisfied  if  the  attack  be  attributed  to  the  liver,  dys- 
pei)sia)  or  nervousness.  I  quote  the  following  sentence  from 
Hughlings- Jackson  *  as  evidence  that  this  difficulty  is  met 
with  even  among  the  most  enlightened  of  the  community. 
He  says :  "  Even  medical  men,  who  have  aural  disease,  often 
totally  reject  the  proffered  explanation  of  their  attacks  of 
vertigo ;   many  of  them  ascribe  their  ailment  to  digestive 

*  Femer,  "  Vomiting  in  connection  with  cerebral  disease,"  "  Brain,"  July,  1870. 

•  The  occurrence  of  vertigo  and  interference  with  coordination  is  not  alone  produced 
by  local  disease  of  the  ear,  even  when  associated  with  impairment  of  hearing.  It  may 
indicate  disease  of  the  cerebellum  or  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  creates  irritation  of 
or  some  interference  with  the  auditory  nucleus.  For  the  clinical  facts  pertaining  to  this 
symptom,  the  reader  is  referred  to  pages  63  and  64  of  this  volume. 

'  Hughlings^ackson,  ** Lancet,"  March  11,  1876  ;  same  author,  "Lancet,"  March  11, 
1876;  Gowers,  "Lancet,"  March,  October,  1880. 
16 
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troubles.     A  niedicai  man  had  desiinpsa  in  his  left  ear,  will 
occiwional  slight  vertigo.     One  day,  while  walking  in  his  gar- 


reduttd.     (Rildingcr.) 

Upper  fii^ni;  I.  a,  S.  lomina  spiralis;  2,  lover  pintc;  3,  4.  n,  5,  ncrvus  oochlo 
■nombnuic  of  Rcissnor;  B,<ncinbnuM  t«elorlit ;  B,  epitheliuni ;  10,  II,  pillanof  D 
13.  inner  linir  celle;  |3,  outer  liair  oelU;  14.  lA,  iiicaibrana  biuilaria;  1B,*|' 
Mum  in  ihe  sulcqt  spiralU;  17,  18,  IV,  ligmncntuni  rpirale;  £0,  spirikl  e 
Ibe  membrana  buiUrin. 

Lower  figure :  8  T,  S  T,  It,  G,  7,  7,  B,  B,  soala  tympanj ;  S  V,  S  V,  e, »,  «uU  vealibuU : 
base  of  the  uichlM ;  S,  ap«<  :  8. 4,oeniral«)1umii;  10,  10, 1(1.  10,  duooBCt  "    -* 
II,  branches  of  the  ncrtuscochlcariH;  IS,  13, 1 3,  apiral  g>ngUoD ;  13,  14,  Ui 
ntefpiralia;  1  a, membrane o(  Roiwiuir ;  IS,o|Hthelium;  17, outer  bair  iwils :  1 
tfaeliiimof  lbenkembraniha.<ulari»:  10,  uerveuo  filaincntf;  30, union  of  theiMn 
bvilaris  oith  the  liRamenlum  tpimle  ;  Si.  epilllHiuin  of  the  peripheral  wall  M 
diiuiiis  eouhlenriB ;  SS,  23,  nieinbrana  tcclorii ;  it.  spiral  ninal  below  the  n  ~~*~ 
lM«UaiiR. 
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den,  he  had  a  pain  in  his  head,  was  very  giddy,  fell  in  the 
shrubs,  and  vomited.  This  was  plainly  ear  vertigo,  as  he 
himself  knew.  But  he  had  the  following  diagnoses  made  of 
his  case  by  other  medical  men :  1,  nothing  ;  2,  nervousness ; 
3,  deranged  stomach." 

That  some  persons  who  are  deaf  in  one  ear  are  absolutely 
unconscious  of  it  is  too  often  noticed  to  be  now  disputed. 
Gowers  *  lays  stress  upon  this  point  in  the  following  words  : 
"The  fact  that  the  patient  may  be  unconscious  of  a  most  sig- 
nificant auditory  defect  lessens  the  value  of  former  observa- 
tions as  evidence  of  the  definite  character  of  stomachal  ver- 
tigo. My  own  conviction  is  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  in  which  a  vertigo  of  definite  and  uniform  character  is 
apparently  excited  by  gastric  disturbance,  an  avMtory  drfect 
will  be  discovered  on  careful  examination." 

Patients  afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  ear  may,  in  some 
cases,  make  themselves  dizzy  by  pressure  upon  the  ear  of  the 
affected  side  ; "  while  oscillatory  maoements  of  the  eyes  may 
occasionally  accompany  the  vertigo  dependent  upon  disease 
of  the  acoustic  apparatus. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  semicircular  canals  within  the 
temi)oral  bone,  when  diseased,  are  liable  to  create  the  so-called 
Meniere's  malady,  in  which  constant  vertigo  is  a  prominent 
symptom ;  and  experiments  upon  birds  and  animals  *  seem  to 
show  that,  in  some  unknown  way,  these  canals  affect  coordi- 
nation of  movement  and  tend  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of 
the  body. 

When  the  horizontal  canal  of  the  bird  is  cut,  the  head  is 
constantly  moved  from  side  to  side ;  when  the  posterior  verti- 
cal canal  is  cut,  the  head  is  moved  up  and  down  ;  when  the 
anterior  vertical  canal  is  severed,  the  movement  of  the  head 
is  in  a  diagonal  direction.  If  section  of  either  of  these  canals 
be  made,  upon  both  sides  of  the  head,  the  movements  of  the 
head  above  described  are  permanent ;  but,  if  made  on  one 


»  "  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  April,  1877. 

*  Sohwaback,  au  quoted  by  IIughliDgB-JackMm. 


•Flourcna,  IHtM;   (Viim  Brown,  "Jour.  Anat.  Phyrt.,"  1874;   Cyon,  "Th^§e  pour  le 
doctorat  in  medicine,**  ati  quoted  by  Foster. 
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side  only,  they  tend  to  disappear  within  twenty-f onr  or  forty- 
eight  hours.  *  If  the  same  class  of  experiments  be  made  upon 
rabbits,  the  movements  of  the  head  are  less  marked,  but  oscil- 
lating movements  of  the  eyeballs  (nystagmus)  are  developed  ; 
while,  if  made  upon  certain  other  animals,  a  loss  of  coordina- 
tion in  the  movements  of  the  body  and  limbs  is  sometimes 
produced.' 

When  a  person  is  rotated  for  some  time,  a  sense  of  vertigo 
is  produced ;  and  this  symptom  seems  to  warrant  the  supposi- 
tion that  some  abnormal  effect  is  produced  within  the  semieir- 
cular  canals^  through  the  auditory  nerve  filaments,  possibly 
as  a  result  of  concussion  of  the  fluids  of  the  ear  against  the 
bony  wall.* 

The  following  quotation  from  Michael  Poster,*  in  discuss- 
ing the  different  theories  advanced  to  explain  coordination  of 
movement  and  the  various  reflex  phenomena  which  are  con- 
stantly brought  to  the  notice  of  the  physiologist,  seems  i)ar- 
ticularly  applicable  to  the  practical  branches  of  medicine: 
"All  day  long,  and  every  day,  multitudinous  afferent  im- 
pulses, from  eye  and  ear,  and  skin  and  muscle,  and  other 
tissues  and  organs,  are  streaming  into  our  nervous  system, 
and,  did  each  afferent  impulse  produce  its  correlative  motor 
impulse,  our  life  would  be  a  prolonged  convulsion.    As  it  is, 

'  E.  Cyon,  op,  cU.^  1878. 

^  The  cxperimenta  of  Arthur  Bottcher,  made  in  1872,  seem  to  conflict  with  thoae  of 
Cyon,  Goltz,  and  Flourens,  as  to  the  function  of  the  semicircular  canala.  He  didmi  that 
the  section  of  either  canal  can  be  made  without  causing  any  symptoms  of  inoodrdinatioii, 
provided  the  auditort/  nerve  filamenU  are  not  pulled  upon.  The  fact  that  the  anditory 
nerve  is  not  bound  down  at  any  point  between  the  brain  and  the  labyrinth  explaina,  •«• 
cording  to  this  observer,  why  the  elightctt  traction  upon  it  may  injure  its  attachment  to 
the  medulla,  and  thus  create  the  symptoms  described  by  Cyon,  Goltz,  and  Floorens. 

'  A.  H.  Buck,  in  a  late  treatise,  reiterates  his  former  statement,  that  nenres  are  not 
found  in  the  semicircular  canals,  except  in  the  ampullae.  This  fact  he  addnces  in  sap- 
port  of  the  theory  that  they  have  no  relation  to  the  perception  of  sound  impalaea.  He 
also  claims  that  the  small  size  of  this  portion  of  the  membranous  labyrinth,  as  compared 
with  the  diameter  of  the  bony  excavation,  coupled  with  the  peculiar  reticulated  arrange- 
ment which  exists  in  the  space  between  the  membranous  tube  and  the  bony  wall,  farther 
sustains  his  objection.  This  author  seems  to  claim  that  the  semicircular  canala  act  aa  a 
means  of  relief  to  extreme  intra-cochlear  pressure.  Certainly,  more  light  is  needed  upon 
the  construction  of  this  portion  of  the  internal  ear,  before  its  function  can  be  poeitifely 
detennincd. 

*  Op.  cit. 
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by  the  checks  and  counter-checks  of  cerebral  and  spinal  activ- 
ities, all  these  impulses  are  drilled  and  marshaled,  and  kept 
in  hand,  in  orderly  array,  till  a  movement  is  called  for ;  and 
thus  we  are  able  to  execute  at  will  the  most  complex  bodily 
manoeuvres,  knowing  only  why^  and  unconscious,  or  but  dimly 
conscious,  how  we  carry  them  out." 

The  tensor  tympani  muscle^  which  has  previously  been 
mentioned  as  deriving  its  motor  power  from  the  fifth  nerve 
and  otic  ganglion,  is  of  use,  even  in  the  quiescent  state,  in 
preventing  the  membrana  tympani  from  being  pushed  too  far 
outward.  During  its  contraction,  the  membranous  drum  of 
the  ear  is  made  tense,  for  the  purpose  of  deadening  some 
sounds  or  of  favoring  the  reception  of  others,  by  bringing  the 
tension  of  the  membrane  in  more  perfect  attune  to  the  sounds 
which  fall  upon  it.  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  in  some 
re8i)ects  as  an  analogue  to  the  ciliary  muscle  of  the  eye, 
since  both  act  as  a  sort  of  accommodation  to  a  mechanism. 
In  some  i)ersons,  this  muscle  is  under  voluntary  control,  and 
thus  a  crackling  sound  may  be  produced  within  the  ear  at 
will,  or  discords  be  produced  when  musical  sounds  are  being 
listened  to. 

The  stapedius  rmtscle^  which  derives  its  motor  power  from 
the  facial  nerve,  is  supposed  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
stax)es  (one  of  the  smaU  bones  of  the  middle  ear),  and  esi)e- 
cially  to  prevent  any  sudden  or  excessive  movement  of  the 
membrana  tympani  from  forcing  its  base  too  far  into  the 
fenestra  ovalis. 

The  Eustachian  tvhe  is  unquestionably  oi)en  during  the 
act  of  swallowing^  but  it  is  still  disputed  whether  it  remains 
permanently  open  or  is  open  at  intervals.  The  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  tube,  in  catarrhal 
inflammation,  interferes  with  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
middle  ear,  and  is  frequently  associated  with  that  peculiar 
ringing  or  buzzing  in  the  ear  so  often  present  during  attacks 
of  influenza.  One  of  the  functions  of  this  tube  is  undoubtedly 
to  aflford  a  means  of  exit  for  the  secretions  of  the  cavity  of 
the  middle  ear,  and,  in  case  of  inflammation  of  that  cavity, 
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should  the  Eustachain  tube  become  closed^  perforation  of  the 
drum  will  ensue,  when  the  presence  of  the  accumulated  pus 
creates  imi)erfect  nutrition  of  that  membrane  and  consequent 
ulceration  of  its  coats. 

Waves  of  sound  can  and  do  reach  the  endolymph  of  the 
internal  ear  by  direct  conduction  through  the  skull.  Since, 
however,  sonorous  vibrations  are  transmitted  from  the  air  to 
solids  and  liquids  (and  most  sounds  come  to  us  through  the 
air),  some  special  api)aratus  is  required  to  thus  transfer  the 
aerial  vibrations  to  the  fluids  of  the  labyrinth.  The  late  me- 
chanical devices,  recommended  for  the  relief  of  i)erfect  deaf- 
ness, in  which  the  teeth  are  used  as  a  conducting  medium, 
have  not  as  yet  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  their  inventors.  * 

The  deafness  which  often  follows  suppuration  of  the  mid- 
dle ear  does  not  necessarily  indicate  any  diseased  condition 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  since  it  may  be  the  result  of  peif ora- 
tion of  the  membrana  tympanic*  or  of  an  abnormal  condition 
of  the  hones  of  the  middle  ear^  both  of  which  might  interfere 
most  seriously  with  the  transmission  of  sound. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  ear  often  create  most  alarming 
symptoms  ;  and  even  an  acciunulation  of  wax,  pressing  on  the 
drum,  may  create  a  mental  condition  strongly  resembling  the 
excitement  of  alcohol  or  mania. '  Even  syringing  the  ear  has 
been  known  to  pn>duce  fainting  and  severe  attack  of  audi- 
tory vertigo.  Prolonged  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear  may 
be  the  direct  cause  of  fatal  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of 
the  brain. 

Neuroses  of  the  acoustic  nerre  are,  of  necessity,  more  ob- 
scure and  difficult  of  detection  than  those  of  the  other  special 

*  It  ha3  long  he^n  the  custom  mith  otologi«t:t  to  use  a  tuning-fork,  pUced  upon  the 
forehead  (when  in  vibritiv^nV.  to  lit'torniine  between  dt^eafie  of  the  middle  ear  mod  that  of 
the  labyrinth :  nnoe  in  the  foniier  the  affected  e«r  hear?  the  tuning-fork  most  pUinh, 
while,  in  the  latter,  the  unafftvted  ear  hears  it  nuvit  distinctly. 

*  IWfonjiioH  of  the  «.VrM-.i.'  linttn  of  the  ear  do^*5  not  nciv*5arilT  CTMte  deafiMff. 
That  remark.iMe  case,  reportt\l  by  Sir  A'^tley  iV^jht,  when  N»th  diuro?  were  nearly  de- 
stroye^j  and  where  the  |>atit'Ut  ivulJ  still  hoar  or^iin:iry  ivnrerMition.  illustrates  this 
point. 

'  See  case  of  a  lou>e  it;  the  e^r.  n*|H>rted  by  Hu^hliur^-Jaokson.  **  Lancet,*^  October, 
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senses ;  since  the  tests  of  normal  sight,  smell,  and  taste  are 
much  more  easy  and  satisfactory  than  the  appreciation  of  the 
faculty  of  a  fine  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  patient  be- 
tween notes  of  a  different  pitch  and  quality.  To  what  extent 
the  original  and  exhaustive  researches  of  Brenner,  *  as  to  the 
value  of  the  galvanic  current  in  the  diagnosis  of  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  nerve  filaments  within  the  chambers  of  the  laby- 
rinth, will  be  sustained  by  pathological  and  clinical  investiga- 
tion, it  is  difficult  now  to  say ;  but  it  certainly  appears  to  shed 
some  light  upon  a  field  of  diagnosis  which  has  been  almost 
unexplored  on  account  of  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto 
existed.  It  wUl  exceed  the  scope  of  this  volume  to  enter  into 
the  detail  of  this  new  method,  since  the  principles  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  electric  current  upon  nerve  tissue  would 
have  to  be  explained,  and  the  different  formulae  of  nerve  reac- 
tion given.  It  can,  however,  be  stated  that  the  principle  con- 
sists of  obtaining  certain  sensations  by  means  of  the  auditory- 
nerve  filaments,  when  one  moistened  pole  of  an  electric  bat- 
tery is  placed  upon  the  tragus  or  the  auditory  meatus,  and 
the  other  to  the  back  of  the  neck  or  the  inner  side  of  the 
arm,  and  the  intensity  of  the  current  regulated  by  means  of 
the  rheostat.'  By  this  means  the  condition  of  acoustic  hyper- 
sesthesia  and  of  anaesthesia  may  be  detected  with  an  accuracy 
which  older  methods  could  not  afford. 

The  state  of  acoustic  hypercesthesia  may  be  of  central 
origin  or  dependent  upon  some  peripheral  cause.  If  due  to 
the  former,  it  may  be  developed  in  connection  with  chronic 
cephalalgia,  hysteria,  insanity,  cerebral  hypersemia,  and  with 
irritative  conditions  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  It  is  some- 
times associated  with  hallucinations  of  hearing,  especially 
if  present  as  a  complication  of  insanity.  The  i)eripheral 
causes  of  this  condition  comprise  anything  which  can  pro- 
duce an  exaggeration  of  the  tension  of  the  muscles  or  bones 
of  the  middle  ear,  thus  resulting  in  a  constant  compression 
of  the  internal  structures  of  the  labyrinth.  The  experi- 
ments of  Lucae  seem  to  i)oint  to  the  tensor  tympani  mus- 

^  As  discuiiAcd  in  detail  by  Erb,  Rosenthal,  and  others.  '  Erb*s  rule. 
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cle  as  the  agent  in  accommodating  the  bones  of  the  middle 
ear  to  the  keenest  appreciation  of  musical  UmeSj  while  the 
stapedius  muscle  presides  over  the  acconmiodation  for  shriller 
and  non-musical  auditory  sensations.  We  can  thus  under- 
stand, if  this  be  tnie,  how  paralysis  of  the  stapedius  muscle 
would  create  an  hyperaesthesia  of  the  acoustic  api)aratus,  and, 
as  this  muscle  may  be  affected  in  facial  paralysis,  how  all  of 
the  causes  of  that  condition  may  be  the  exciting  causes  also 
of  this  affection  of  the  ear.* 

The  state  of  ancesthesia  of  the  auditory  nerve  is  always 
associated  with  some  severe  and  persistent  defect  in  hearing, 
since  the  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  no  longer  able  to 
transmit  the  impressions  of  sound.  Its  causes  are  but  poorly 
understood,  but  it  seems  positive  that  lesions  of  the  posterior 
regions  of  the  meso-cephalon,  the  medulla,  and  cerebellum,  as 
weU  as  new  growths  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  excessive  intra- 
cranial pressure,  and  local  disease  of  the  labyrinth  itself,  may 
be  thus  manifested.  The  deafness  which  follows  the  exan- 
thematous  fevers,  and  is  observed  in  hysteria  and  ataxia, 
usually  indicates  changes  in  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  which, 
if  severe,  produce  an  incurable  loss  of  hearing.  Malforma- 
tions of  the  internal  or  middle  ear,  either  congenital,  or  ac- 
quired during  childhood  after  cerebral  diseases,  are  the  com- 
mon causes  of  deaf-mutism. 

THE  GLOSSO-PIIARYNGEAL,   OR  NINTH  NERVE. 

Like  the  two  previous  nerves,  both  the  sux)erficial  and 
deep  points  of  origin  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  are  situ- 
ated in  the  meduUa  oblongata,  a  separate  gray  nucleus  in  the 
Jloor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  being  ascribed  to  it.'  This  nerve 
escai)es  from  a  groove  between  the  lateral  tract  and  the  resti- 
form  body  of  the  meduUa,  lying  below  the  auditory  nerve 
and  above  the  pneumogastric,  and  passes  out  of  the  cavity  of 

*  This  may  bo  deemed  incompatible  with  statcmentfl  made  on  page  194  of  tUB  toU 
umc,  as  tlie  tensor  tympani  muscle  was  there  stated  to  be  an  agent  in  creating  auditoiy 
defect  in  BelPs  paralysis. 

"  Ferrier,  "  Functions  of  the  Brain,"  London,  1876. 
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the  cranium  by  the  jugular  foramen,  where  it  lies  in  close 
relation  with  the  pnemnogastric  and  spinal  accessory  nerves, 
the  jugular  vein,  and  the  inferior  meningeal  artery.  It  pos- 
sesses motor  and  sensory  fibers,  and  fibers  which  assist  in 
the  appreciation  of  the  special  sense  of  taste. 


FiO.  79. —  Glotao-phargngcal  nave.      (Sikppfly.) 
.  largo  vwA  of  llie  Kftlj  nervuj  S.  gMiglion  of  IJueer  ;  3,u|<lilU»llnicdiTi«i(iii  otthcGttb  ; 
\,  aupcrior  maitlUrf  division;  ft,  Inferior  itniiUury  division ;  S,  10,  tmgual  hreneh 

' ''    '-'"         "         -■■.■■      laiympam;  T,  bntncb  (roro  the  eub- 

i,  etiorda  tgmpatii  ;  9,  infotior  denul 
erve;  11,  ■ubinMiiltary  ganglion;  12, 
'«!  18,  auifrior  Ml;  of  tbo  dlgartrlu 


nmscle-,  14,  uctlon  of  the  mjrlo-liTold  mawlp ;  IS,  IS,  otoae-pharyngi 

uHan  of  Andenth :  17,  briaiAa  from  tki  glamo^aripiptal  la  llie  tlvlo^lnti 
I  Iht  t^/to-p!iaiyiifffwi  muteUii ;  19,  IS,  pneumogwtnc ;   So,  SI,  ganglia  of  ll 


and  lit 


'#;  SX,  fpinal  acccaaory;  V 


By  reference  to  the  diagi-am,'  it  will  he  perceived  that  two 
gangliofomi  eulargfments  are  dL-veloped  upon  this  nerve,  the 
iipiier  one  being  situated  on  a  level  of  the  upjier  opening  of 

'  .-W  Ftp.  so,  00  ihc  falloniiig  ptc- 
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the  jugular  foramen,  while  the  lower  one  lies  slightly  below  the 

foramen.  To  the  first,  the  name 
^^  jugvlar  ganglion  "  is  aj)- 
plied,  while  the  second  is  called 
the  ^^  ganglion  qf  Andersch^^ 
after  its  discoverer.  These  two 
ganglia  do  not  inclade  the  same 
relative  proportionof  nerve  fibers 
derived  from  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal,  since  the  jugular  ganglion 
is  developed  ujxin  only  a  i)or- 
tion  of  the  nerve,  while  the 
ganglion  of  Andersch  includes 
all  the  filaments  of  the  trunk  of 
that  nerve. 

Within  the  jugular  foramen, 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  lies 
in  front  of  the  spinal  accessory 
and  pneumogastric  nerves,  which 
are  separated  from  it  by  a  sheath 
which  invests  the  two  latter,  and 
it  l>ears  an  intimate  relation  with 
the  jugular  vein  within  the  fora- 
men, and  also  in  the  neck. 

As  a  motor  Tierue,*  the  glosso- 
I)haryngeal  supplies  the  levator 
palati,  azygos  uvulae,'  stylo- 
pharyngeus,  and  the  middle 
constrictor  of  the  pharynx; 
while,  as  a  nerve  of  general  sen- 

>  It  is  cxtrcmelj  doubtful  if  the  glosflo- 
phanmgcal  nerrc  poBscsses  any  motor  fibers 
which  are  not  derived  from  other  nerva  by 
filaments  of  c'onirouni cation. 

'  Those  muHcle:),  if  supplied  by  this  nerre 
(as  experiments  pcom  to  f^how),  are  readied 
bv  fibers  sent  to  the  facial  nerrc,  and  after 
ward,  by  moans  of  the  great  petrosal  braneh, 
to  Mcckers  ganglion. 


Fio.  80. — A  diagram  of  the  branches  of 
the  ninth  cranial  or  fflonto-pharyn- 
geal  nerve. 

1,  filaments  of  origin,  extending  into 
the  medulla  oblongata ;  2,  the  jug- 
ular foramen^  through  which  the 
nerve  escapes  from  the  cranium ; 
8,  the  jugular  gangHon^  devoloi)ed 
upon  the  nerve  in  the  jugular  fora- 
men ;  4,  the  ganglion  of  Andemehy 
or  the  ^^  petrom  ganglion  "/  5,  the 
auricular  branchy  deriving  a  fila- 
ment also  from  the  pneumogastric 
nerve ;  C,  a  communicating  branch 
to  the  pneumogastric  nerve ;  7,  a 
communicating  braneh  to  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve;  8,  the  tympanic 
branch  or  *'  Jacobson^s  wrrv^,"  dis- 
tributed to  the  middle  ear;  9,  a 
communicating  branch  to  the  carot- 
id plexus  of  the  sympathetic ;  10, 
the  iojutillar  brancJu»y  distributed 
to  the  tonsil ;  11,  a  portion  of  the 
phargngnil  jt/rxusy  formed  also  by 
the  pnciimogiistric  nerve;  12,  the 
lingual  branrhv^  distributed  to  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  papillse 
of  the  base  und  sides  of  the  tongue. 
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sation,  it  supplies  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the  soft  palate,  tlie 
pharynx,  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  the  tympanum.  It  will  be 
thus  perceived  that  the  glosso-phai'\'nire!il  nen-e  possesses, 


1,  I,  clrcnniTatlmu  papllW;  1,  mi'diiui  circunivalhitH  |iapi1U,  wliiuh  ciiiii'vl]'  All)'  tlio  f<)i'H- 
mnn  (wuiim;  H,  S,  8,  3,  funglfonn  papillv  j  4,  4.  HIiform  pHjiUliv;  B,  S,  Torlinl 
foidi  uiil  furrows  cif  the  botilrr  of  thi?  Mnituc ;  tt,  6,  S,  B,  glands  si  tlit  buc  ul  the 
MDiCuc ;  V,  T,  wnialU ;  a,  rpigloclU ;  9,  innllan  gliwMi-cplglollideiui  fold. 

within  itself^  ali  the  necessary  fibers  to  insure  those  succes- 
sive a<:ts  of  a  reliex  type  whi<ih  occur  during    deglutition,' 

'  It  )■  deuli'd  bj  M>m<!  phyniotogisis  that  (lie  ttntory  filnmnlt,  nliich  arc  th<i  m«ln 
a||iaiU  in  cxcltinj;  the  roSoi  acta  pcrccircd  during  deglutition,  are  thoto  of  tl>c  gloMo. 
phuysf^val  nnrfti :  ninco  the  Mnaory  flUmcntB  of  ihi-  Htili  ncrvv  ilfitrthiitKl  u>  Iho  paUto 
and  pharjrui  fmm  Uoekd's  gangllm  soem  (a  nUo  fulUll  that  Imporlaal  funcllon. 
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^and  it  is  by  this  nerre  that  the  second  uct  of  deglutitiotii 
Schiefly  excited  and  performed. 

The  sense  of  taste,  which  is  afforded  by  the  glosso-ph: 
je-al,  Is  conftned  to  the  posterior  third  of  the  tongue.  A  sii^ 
|ilar  distribntiou  of  its  sensory  fibers  is  remarkably  ilhiatral« 
lin  that  case  of  Hilton's,'  where  an  attack  of  tonsillitis  pw 
Idnced  a  sympathetic /wrrm^  of  the  posterior  third  mdy  t 
I  the  lateral  half  of  the  tongue. 

Though  analogy  wonld  lead  us  to  suppose  that  a  5tiinald 
lapplied  to  any  part  of  the  course  of  the  gustatory  libers  of  il 
Iglosso-pharyngeal  nerv-e  would  give  rise  to  a  seusadcm  ( 
I  taste  and  nothing  else,  the  proof  is  not  forthcoming;  sinoi 
I  this  nerve,  as  before  stated,  is  a  mixed  nerve  containing  seni 
Bory  fibers  as  well  as  those  of  Uiste. 


Irio.  82.  Fia. 

I'aritHa  af  papula  of  Iht  longite.     (Soppev.) 
Fic.  82. — Hejium.aiied  oircumT&llate  papilla :  1,  pnpiUu,  tlie  base  only  bdng 
it  is  se«ii  thNt  IhcboacU  covered  iiith  Beoond v?  p^pllle ;  3,  graoro  ' 
pftplIU  anil  the  surrounding  »k11  ;  3,  S,  wkll  of  the  papilU. 
Pin.  88. — Fiin^rorro,  filiform,  nnd  homiiphcrical   papills;  1,  1,  tvn   fun^fonn 
Colcrcd  with  secondary  papillae;  3,  2,  2,  Hlirurru  ptplllie;  8,  R  Rlifurm  papUli 
pmlnngallons  of  wliiuh  are  turned  oulwanl ;  t,  a  filiComi  papilla.  irSlh  *cmcBl 
loni^iuiiB ;  It,  S,  small  Qlifomi  papilhu,  with  tho  prolongailDTiR  tunusd  inomrd 
Hlitonn  papillae,  with  Htrrattnns  at  Iheirbnsea;  T,  7.  hemiipbrrical  papilhi^ 
apparent,  situated  bciween  the  runpifomi  aod  the  filifonii  papilla. 
to. 


Bitter  substances  ni-e  most  tast^-d  upon  the  b<trk  of  i 
ion.giUy  and   sweet  substances  wlicn  placed  vpnn  the  tipa 
a  point  not  without  value  in  administ«nng  medicines. 


"  R«8t  and  Pain." 
'  Mich.  Poa(«r,  uf>  a 


a  effci'ls  line  to  tlie  Tiflh  n 


a  previoui  l« 
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so-called  "gustatory  buds,"  which  by  some  have  been  re- 
garded as  specific  organs  of  taste,  are  found  also  upon  the 
epiglottis,  which  is  wholly  devoid  of  taste ;  hence  theii*  func- 
tion can  not  as  yet  be  considered  as  fully  determined. 

As  a  means  of  refreshing  your  memory,  the  following 
classification  of  the  branches  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve 
may  prove  of  value.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  tjrmpanic  branch, 
or  Jacobson^s  nerve,  is  specially  important,  since  it  supplies 
portions  of  the  middle  ear  which  have  been  studied,  when  the 
auditory  nerve  was  discussed,  in  their  relation  to  the  mechan- 
ism of  hearing ;  and  also  because  it  gives  a  filament  to  two 
of  the  petrosal  nerves,  whose  functions  have  been  considered 
in  connection  with  the  seventh  cranial  nerve.' 


A  TABLE  OF  THE  BRANCHES  OF  THE  GLOSSO-PHARYNGEAL  NERVE 

AND  THEIR  DISTRIBUTION.' 


GL08S0-PHARTKGEAL 

(Ninth  Cranial) 

NCRTK. 


1.  Tympanic  branch,  01* 
Jacobaon**  nerve. 


{ co«m»„i«-.»^  jtenr^! ""''' 


iS^enT^"     Carotid  plexus, 
^^  '  Small  petrosal  nerve. 

Fenestra  ovalis, 
Fenestra  rotunda, 
Eustachian  tube. 


Branches  of 
distrihttian  to 


{ 


2.  Carotid  branches. 

8.  Pharyngeal  branches  (help  to  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus). 

4.  Muscular  branches  (to  muscles  of  the  pharynx). 

6.  Tonsillar  branches  (help  to  form  the  tonsillar  plexus). 

6.  Lingual  branches. 


EFFECTS  OF  SECTION. 

Section  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  is  followed  by  a  type 
of  x)aralysis,  in  which  deglutition  becomes  an  act  of  extreme 
difficulty,  and  in  which  regurgitation  of  food  into  the  nostril 
is  i)articularly  liable  to  occur.  The  sense  of  taste  in  the  pos- 
terior third  of  the  tongue  is  furthermore  completely  destroyed, 
thus  tending  to  prove  that  the  gustatory  fibers  are  inherent  to 
the  nerve  itself,  and  not  the  result  of  a  communication  between 


*  Flint  ascribes  to  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  the  ability  to  perceive  only  saline^  acid^ 
and  atypiie  qualities;  and  to  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve^  the  appreciation  of  sioeet^  alka- 
line,  bitteTy  and  mdallic  tastes. 

'  Copied  from  the  **  Essentials  of  Anatomy  **  (Darling  and  Ranney).  Putnam*s  Sons, 
New  York,  1880. 
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it  and  some  other  nerve,  as  is  claimed  in  reference  to  the  gus- 
tatory fibers  of  the  fifth.' 

It  is  stated,  by  some  of  the  later  investigators  upon 
subject,  that  the  sense  of  taste  is  not  alone  confined  to 
tongue,  but  exists  also  in  the  piU^ars  of  the  fauces  and  llie 
wails.ff  the  pharynx,  and  that  section  of  the  gloNso-pliorvo- 
geaJ  nerve  causes  an  entire  abolition  of  this  pciwer  of  s]  ~ 
sense  in  these  latter  regions,  as  well  as  in  the  posterior  tl 
oC  the  tongue.' 

THE    ACT   OP   DEGLITITION    AXD   ITS   HBCHAKISM. 

The  act  of  deglutition  is,  pt^rhaps,  more  properly 
nected  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  than  with  any  otlw 
although  that  nei-ve  assists  in  the  performance  of  one  t 
only  of  the  entire  act.  For  convenience  of  descripdonf  it  fa 
been  the  custom  of  physiologists  to  divide  the  act  of  de^ni 
tion  into  three  distinct  periods.     The  first  period,  compri 


1 

d^^^ 


the  passage  of  the  bolns  of  fond  through  the  mouth,  which  is 
under  Ihe  control  of  the  voluntary  muscles  ;  the  second,  the 
passage  of  the  twins  through  the  iethmas  of  the  fouces  and 
the  pharynx  ;  the  third,  the  jiassage  through  the  a>«ophiigiut 
to  the  cavity  of  the  stomach. 

In  t\\vs  first  period,  the  food  is  first  seized  by  the  lips,  then 

'  See  prciloua  ledum  on  tho  Mth  ncrre,  and  ulw  the  Ircture  upon  Iho  tackl  wm. 

'  ExpcrimenM  g«en)  to  prant  to  thc/Wn^ortn  und  eirrumvall'ilt  papUlir  of  Ih*  toogn* 
u  the  chief  igcnU  in  pt-rociving  to«e,  if  Ibe  "  Uii«  hud»  "  of  te'tn  and  Sdivvllie  ■)• 
•cocpiod  o  pnrto.    See  Fig.  Si. 
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forced  between  the  jaws  by  the  tongue  and  the  buccinator 
muscles ;  and  by  the  teeth  it  is  not  only  masticated,  but  is 
also  mixed  with  the  salivary  secretion.  When  the  food  is 
ready  to  be  swallowed,  the  mouth  is  first  closed,  as  the  act  is 
I)erformed  with  extreme  difficulty  when  the  mouth  is  open,  be- 
cause the  tongue  can  not  properly  act  upon  the  bolus.*  The 
tongue  now  becomes  widened,  so  as  to  offer  a  large  surface 
to  the  bolus  of  food,  and,  with  the  bolus  placed  behind  it,  is 
pressed  backward  along  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  In  case  the 
food  to  be  swallowed  happens  to  be  in  a  liquid  form,  the 
tongue  is  so  curved  that  its  edges  curl  upward,  while  its 
dorsum  is  depressed  in  the  center,  thus  forming  a  longitu- 
diiwl  groove  along  its  entire  length ;  and  the  soft  palate  is 
so  closely  applied  to  the  base  of  the  tongue  as  to  admit  of  a 
sucking  force. 

The  importance  of  the  tongue  during  this  period  of  the  act 
of  swallowing  can  not  be  overestimated.  Animals,  in  which 
the  tongue  has  been  paralyzed  by  section  of  the  nerves  of  that 
organ,  exhibit  the  utmost  distress  in  their  efforts  to  bring  the 
food  to  the  back  portion  of  the  mouth,  and  are  forced  to  so 
toss  the  head  as  to  bring  the  force  of  gravity  to  their  aid.  * 
Drinking,  also,  becomes  even  more  interfered  with,  and  the 
tongue  is  no  longer  used  to  help  in  the  act ;  hence,  various 
devices  are  used  to  bring  the  fluid  where  the  reflex  act  of  the 
fauces  will  help  to  carry  it  to  the  stomach.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that,  after  removal  of  the  tongue  for  local  disease, 
the  stump  was  of  sufficient  length  to  be  of  great  assistance  in 
controlling  the  bolus  of  food,  such  an  operation  would  be  a 
questionable  procedure  in  surgery. 

It  may  be  noticed,  by  those  of  you  who  have  been  follow- 
ing these  remarks  with  care,  that  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve 
has,  as  yet,  had  no  influence  upon  the  mechanism  of  degluti- 
tion, since  the  buccinator  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  facial 
nerve,  and  the  tongue  by  the  hypo-glossal  nerves,  which  have 

*  For  the  clinical  proof  of  this  fact,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  effects  of  "  facial 
diplopia.**    Sec  page  197. 

*  Wo  sec  this  also  markedj  but  to  a  less  extent,  in  patients  afflicted  with  glosso-labial 
paralysis. 


sas 
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iiof.  as  yet.  been  desrribed ;  but,  as  the  second  and  tliini 
periods  of  the  art  are  the  most  complex,  and  the  Beeoiul  mosl 
completely  under  the  control  of  that  nerve,  the  omLsdon  <rf 
the  mechanism  of  the  first  period,  until  the  whole  could  Ik 
considered  together,  was  for  the  purpose  of  makiiw  the  siili- 


FW.  BS  — (.unSin  ./  (V  aumlk  aitJjAarftu,  ttt.     (8*pp«f.) 

Eeecioti  in  the  medimn  liar  ol  the  Itn  and  Ibo  superior  portioD  of  ihc  neck,  dcrfgned  W 

■tiDw  the  moDth  in  iis  rvUUoas  i(>  (bv  nsMl  fatsm,  ttiv  phmrjni,  utd  ilie  Uiyiu :  i, 

■pbenoidal  «iiia»H ;  8,  hilvm*!  orifioe  uf  Ihp  EiwUdiUn  lat>« ;  S,  paUtin*  vi4ii  I. 

Telum  pendulom  palui;  B,  •nlvrior  pillar  at  tlir  wft  Hlktt>;  t.  pocteiio*  pIDtf  ■>l 

the  «oft  palate  ;  7.  Wiwil ;  8,  lingual  portlutl  o(  (be  cailtj  of  ll      -  * "   — ' 

glollU;   10,  tcclioa  of  the  hyoid  bone  ;  "   ' 
phaffiu:   12,  OTilJ  ut  111*  laryni. 


ject  more  easy  of  comprehension  than  if  the  different  perioi 
were  considered  separately  from  each  other.     The  effect  1 
section  of  the  inferior  maxillary  branch  of  the  ttfth 
upon  the  act  of  deglutition  has  l>een  mentioneti  in  a  prsTioi 
lecture,  but  this  efT»ct  is  due,  not  alone  t<>  an  absence  of  t 
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normal  muscular  power  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  but 
also  to  an  anaesthetic  condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
mouth,  which  renders  the  tongue  unable  to  appreciate  the 
situation  of  the  bolus  of  food ;  as  has  been  proven  by  the  fact 
that  the  same  difficulty  exists  when  section  of  the  fifth  nerve 
is  made  in  front  of  the  ganglion  of  Gasser,  where  only  the 
sensory  portion  of  the  nerve  can  be  injured,  as  when  both  the 
motor  and  sensory  i)ortions  of  the  nerve  are  involved,  after 
section  below  the  foramen  ovale. 

In  the  second  period  of  deglutition,  the  bolus  of  food, 
by  being  crowded  backward,  tends  to  raise  the  soft  palate ; 
and  the  levator  palati  muscle  further  assists  in  retaining  the 
palate  in  this  elevated  position,  while  the  superior  constric- 
tor muscle  of  the  pharynx  causes  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx  to  bulge  forward,  and  thus  to  meet  the  uvula.  The 
posterior  nasal  openings  are  thus  mechanically  closed  to  the 
entrance  of  the  food  into  the  chamber  of  the  nose,  prepara- 
tory to  the  series  of  reflex  movements  which  are  to  ensue,  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  the  bolus  downward  into  the  oesopha- 
gus, and  thence  into  the  stomach. 

The  larynx  is  now  suddenly  raised^  so  as  to  bring  the 
superior  oi)ening  of  that  organ  underneath  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  which  has  been  crowded  backward  during  the  first 
period,  in  order  to  force  the  bolus  against  the  soft  palate. 
Its  soft  structure  renders  it  admirably  adapted  to  mold  itself 
to  the  irregularities  of  outline  of  the  laryngeal  opening.  By 
this  position  of  the  tongue,  the  epiglottis  is  also  applied  over 
this  opening,*  and  the  entrance  of  food  into  the  larynx  is 
furthermore  guarded  against  by  the  approximation  of  the 
vocal  cords  by  means  of  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  larynx. 
The  muscles  which  thus  raise  the  larynx  are  the  anterior 
belly  of  the  digastric,  the  mylo-hyoid,  the  genio-hyoid,  the 
stylo-glossus,  and  some  of  the  fibers  of  the  genio-glossus. 

Simultaneously  with  the  elevation  of  the  larynx,  the  pa- 

'  It  was  formcrlj  supposed  that  the  epiglottis  was  the  chief  instrument  in  prcvent- 
ing  the  entrance  of  food  into  the  larynx,  but  the  large  number  of  cases  where  the 
epiglottis  has  been  remoTed,  and  no  difficulty  in  deglutition  apparently  produced,  have 
crcftted  a  doubt  as  to  its  importance. 

ir 
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lato-pharyngeal  muscles  contract  and  raise  the  lower  end  4 
the  pharynx,  thus  shortening  the  length  of  Ihnt  organ  i 
tending  to  draw  the  pharynx  over  the  bolas  of  food,  vet 
much  a8  a  glove  is  drawn  over  the  finger ;  while,  at  the  s 
time,  the  curve  of  the  posterior  pillars   of  the  pharynx  j 


Fig.  96.— ifwKJei  0/ M*  pAarvni,  He.     (Stppef.) 

9,  3,  4,  4,  iuperinroonalrictor;  3,  B,  7,  S,  middle  constriclor;  9,  10,  II,  IS.  liiffTinr«d» 

(trii^r;  lit,  13,  atf lo-pbai^ngean i  14,  Rtflo-hynd   mu»c)e:  16,  itTlckclowiM ;   I(i 

hvo^oHns;  IT,  mjlo-hyoid  muscle;   IS,  bucdiutor  mnsclc;   19,  tramr  paUli;  », 


made  straight,  and,  by  the  approximation  of  these  mtu 
to  the  sides  of  the  uvula,  the  opening  of  the  pharynx  4 
the  nares  is  now  completely  occluded. 

The  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx  now  cc 
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play,  contracting  in  succession  from  above  downward ;  the 
posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  by  their  approximation,  pre- 
vent the  bolus  from  again  entering  the  mouth ;  and  it  is  thus 
forced  to  enter  the  oesophagus. 

It  is  apparent  that  most  of  these  movements  are  of  a  re- 
Jlex  character^  and  are  excited  by  the  presence  of  the  bolus 
of  food,  which  passes  out  of  voluntary  control  as  soon  as  it 
passes  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces,  at  which  point  the 
second  i)eriod  of  deglutition  may  be  said  to  commence.  Every 
reflex  act  presupposes  some  sensory  filaments  to  convey  the 
impression  to  the  brain,  and  certain  motor  filaments  to  trans- 
mit the  impulses  to  the  muscles  destined  to  act  upon  the 
bolus ;  it  is  now  believed  that  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve 
I)ossesses  both  of  these  sets  of  fibers,  as  well  as  those  control- 
ling the  si)ecial  sense  of  taste.  This  nerve  may  then  be  con- 
sidered as  a  nerve  of  taste,  a  nerve  of  motion  to  the  pharyn- 
geal muscles,  and  the  true  ^^excitory  nerve^^  of  the  act  of 
deglutition. 

The  importance  of  the  soft  palate  in  the  act  of  deglutition 
is  particularly  shown  during  the  swallowing  of  liquids,  since 
it  has  to  be  closely  applied  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  in  order 
to  allow  of  a  partial  vacuum  within  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
and  thus  to  draw  the  fluid  along  the  furrow  formed  by  the 
curving  upward  of  the  edges  of  the  tongue.  This  fact  is  clin- 
ically shown  by  patients  affected  with  paralysis  of  the  velum, " 
who  experience  great  difficulty  in  swallowing  liquids,  since 
the  fluid  is  liable  to  escape  through  the  nose.  A  case  of  this 
character  is  reported  by  B^rard,  where  a  young  lady  was 
obliged  to  free  herself  from  all  olt)servation  whenever  she  at- 
tempted to  drink,  as  the  escape  by  the  nostrils  was  so  profuse 
as  to  occasion  embarrassment. 

The  prevention  of  the  entrance  of  food  into  the  cavity  of 
the  larynx,  as  has  been  mentioned,  is  insured :  first,  by  the 
base  of  the  tongue ;  secondly,  by  the  epiglottis ;  and,  thirdly, 

'  ParaljTsU  of  certain  musclcfl  of  the  soft  palate  oocura  when  the /acta/  nervt  is  im- 
paired behind  the  point  of  origin  of  its  petrosal  branches.  For  particulars  of  this  diag- 
nostic symptom,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  194. 
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by  the  approximation  of  the  vocal  cords ;  but  that  sach  acci- 
dents do  still  happen  from  attempts  at  inspiration '  during 
eating  is  attested  by  the  violent  coughing  excited,  and  by 
the  instantaneous  expulsion  of  the  foreign  substance,  unless 
it  should  chance  to  become  mechanically  arrested  in  the  larynx. 
Longet  accounts  for  the  symptoms  excited  by  such  an  acci- 
dent as  the  result  of  an  exquisite  sensibility  jpossessed  by  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx.  It  is  well 
attested  that  the  danger  of  entrance  of  fluids  into  this  organ 
is  far  greater  than  in  the  case  of  solids ;  and  the  act  of  gar- 
gling is  especially  liable  to  be  followed  by  such  an  occurrence, 
since  the  larynx  is  much  wider  open  than  in  the  act  of  deglu- 
tition. In  the  administration  of  ansesthetics  to  patients  who 
have  eaten  largely  before  the  hour  appointed  for  surgical 
relief,  a  great  danger  of  the  entrance  of  vomited  matters 
into  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  is  encountered,  since  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  mucous  lining  is  destroyed,  and  the  expulsive 
efforts  of  Nature  are  often  wanting.* 

The  third  period  of  the  act  of  deglutition  is  confined  to 
the  oesophagus,  through  which  the  bolus  has  to  pass  to  reach 
the  stomach.  The  downward  movement  of  the  bolus  is  as- 
sisted by  alternate  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  fibers  of 
the  tube,  which  shorten  it  and  tend  to  draw  its  walls  upward 
over  the  bolus,  and  contraction  of  the  circular  fibers,  which 
constrict  the  tube  and  force  the  bolus  downward.  The  fact 
that  gitivity  has  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  this  downward 
movement  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  i)osition  of  the  body 
does  not  seem  to  affect  it,  while  acrobats  are  often  known  to 
perform  the  feat  while  standing  upon  the  head  or  hands.  The 
time  consumed  in  the  passage  through  the  oesophagus  was 
estimated  by  Magendio '  as  about  two  minutes  in  animals,  bnt 

^  As  occurs  during  attacks  of  laughing,  hiccough^  etc.,  when  food  is  present  in  the 
mouth,  or  durinjr  too  hasty  an  effort  to  consume  food. 

^  In  ca.'^es  where  this  accident  occtirs,  the  touprue  should  be  forcibly  drawn  out  of  tlif 
mouth,  so  a<)  to  pull  up  the  cpi<::lottis,  and  the  foreign  bo<ly  extracted  by  the  finger,  if 
possible,  or,  if  not,  the  patient  should  be  held  by  the  feet,  and  thus,  by  shaking  the  pa> 
tient,  gravity  may  help  to  dislodge  it.  I  once  saved  the  life  of  a  man  by  this  mean* 
when  all  others  had  faile<l,  and  fatal  asphyxia  seemed  imminent. 

3  "  Journal  de  Phvsiol." 
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it  is  probably  much  shorter  in  man ;  although  we  are  often 
conscious  of  a  delayed  termination  of  the  act,  and  are  forced 
to  hasten  it  by  the  drinking  of  fluids,  as  most  of  us  can  attest. 
It  is  probable  that  this  i)eristaltic  action  of  the  oesophagus, 
like  that  of  the  intestinal  canal,  is  partly  controlled  by  the 
nervous  influence  of  the  sympathetic  system,  although  the 
pneumogastric  nerves  have  an  extensive  distribution  to  and 
a  very  marked  control  over  this  organ." 

Deglutition  is  essentially  a  r^x  act^  save  in  its  first 
period,  when  volition  plays  an  important  part.  It  can  not 
take  place  unless  some  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  fauces ;  and  those  apparently  voluntary  acts  of 
deglutition  which  are  produced  when  no  food  is  within  the 
mouth  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  swallowing  of  saliva,  or 
to  irritation  of  the  fauces  by  the  base  of  the  tongue  itself. 
When  we  tickle  the  fauces,  we  can  see  all  of  the  act  of  deglu- 
tition, confined  to  the  second  i)eriod,  artificially  produced ; 
and  this  irritability  of  the  fauces  is  so  extreme  in  some  per- 
sons as  to  render  any  attempt  to  examine  the  throat  one  of 
difficulty,  and  often  a  cause  of  reflex  vomiting.  So  impor- 
tant is  the  education  of  the  throat  to  enable  the  patient  to 
tolerate  the  presence  of  instruments,  that  all  surgical  proced- 
ures upon  the  larynx,  if  performed  from  within  the  month, 
require  often  months  of  training  to  enable  the  patient  to  assist 
the  operator  in  a  step  whose  execution  may  be  a  matter  of  a 
few  seconds  only.  All  forms  of  local  applications  are  used 
to  insure  an  anaesthetic  ccmdition  of  these  parts,  and  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  medicinal  agents  is,  furthermore, 
often  required  to  render  such  procedures  within  the  cavity 
of  the  larynx  possible. 

That  the  center  for  the  rqflex  act  of  deglutition  is  confined 
to  the  medulla  oblongata  is  proven  by  experiment  on  animals 
whose  brain  has  been  entirely  removed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  me<lulla,  when  irritation  of  the  fauces  will  still  continue 

*  Ifieliacl  Fo8t«T  ropanln  this  tbinl  act  of  deglutition  a-  more  closely  dependent  upon 
the  ctntral  nerrmta  tifntrtn  than  the  movement-  of  the  intestinal  tract,  and  uttributcfl  it  to 
rcfloi  action  dm*  to  the  Ik>1uh. 
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to  produce  all  the  movements  of  the  second  stage  of  that 
act. 

CLINICAL  POINTS  OF  INTBRE8T  PEBTAIKING  TO  THB  GL0880-PHABYN- 

GEAL  KEBYE. 

The  intimate  association  which  apparently  exists  between 
the  fibers  of  this  nerve  and  the  sense  of  taste,  the  movements 
of  the  pharyngeal  mnscles,  and  the  reflex  acts  excited  by  the 
presence  of  a  bolus  or  of  some  foreign  source  of  irritation  to 
the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  and  the  walls  of  the  pharynx,  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  any  impairment  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
would  be  followed  by  clinical  evidences  of  imperfect  perform- 
ance of  each  and  all  of  these  functions.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
regretted  that  the  questions  of  the  course,  origin,  and  func- 
tions of  the  chorda  tympani  nerve,  the  exact  distribution  of 
the  fibers  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  to  the  tongue,  and 
the  source  from  which  this  latter  nerve  derives  its  motor  fila- 
ments, are,  as  yet,  disputed  points  among  physiologists  ;  and 
the  sources  of  doubt  are  not  removed,  but  rather  increased,  by 
the  results  of  pathological  observation,  since  they  often  seem 
contradictory,  and  thus  prove  rather  a  source  of  embarass- 
ment  than  an  aid  to  definite  conclusions. 

One  would  naturally  suppose,  provided  that  he  waa  fa- 
miliar with  the  symptoms  of  that  disease,  called  by  Dnchenne 
" glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis"  (although  the  word  "pha- 
ryngeal" is  often  used  in  place  of  "laryngeal''  to  express  the 
same  condition),  that  the  difficulty  experienced  in  deglutition 
would  certainly  indicate  that  the  nerve  which  apparently  pre- 
sides over  that  function  would  be  found  in  a  state  of  disease ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  is  not  re- 
I)orted,  to  my  knowledge,  as  having  anything  to  do  with  that 
affection.  We  must,  therefore,  be  forced  to  infer  that  the 
motor  filaments  of  the  pharynx  are,  to  a  great  extent,  con- 
trolled by  other  nerves ;  and  that,  if  they  are  apx^arently 
branches  of  the  ninth  cranial  nerve,  they  are  to  be  accounted 
for  as  fibera  derived  from  communi(*ating  filaments  from  other 
sources. 
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Hirschfeld  claims  to  have  verified  a  branch  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  which  extends  to  the  anterior  two  thirds  of 
the  tongue;  hence  the  strong  probability  that  it  partially 
controls  the  sense  of  taste  in  that  portion  as  well  as  in  the 
posterior  third  of  the  organ.  Stannius,  by  experiments, 
thinks  that  he  has  established  the  function  of  this  branch, 
and  he  attributes  to  it  the  power  of  perception  of  bitter 
mbstances  only,  the  other  varieties  of  taste  sensations 
being  presided  over  by  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  or  the 
gustatory  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve.  We  know,  clinically, 
that  the  conditions  of  hypersesthesia  and  anaesthesia  of 
the  gustatory  nerves  are  verified  by  many  interesting  phe- 
nomena; and  we  must  be  content  to  wait  for  the  solution 
of  the  other  mixed  problems  of  gustation,  until  they  are 
solved  by  further  clinical,  physiological,  and  pathological 
observation. 

The  condition  of  gustatory  hypercesthesia^  called  also 
^^  hypergeusia^'^^  *  is  very  marked  in  certain  patients  who  are 
in  an  ansemic  and  nervous  condition,  while  it  is  a  frequent 
phenom^enon  in  hysteria  and  in  melancholia.  In  such  cases 
an  apparent  gustatory  sensation  may  be  often  excited  by  the 
application  of  an  electric  cuiTent  to  the  cervical  or  upper 
dorsal  region  of  the  spine. 

True  gustatory  hypersesthesia  may  express  itself  as  an  in- 
crease in  the  delicacy  of  the  gustatory  sensation,  so  that  ex- 
tremely small  quantities  of  sapid  substances  may  be  perceived. 
We  thus  occasionally  meet  with  hysterical  patients,  who  can 
perceive  the  taste  of  certain  medicinal  agents  in  a  solution 
which  to  the  healthy  subject  would  be  tasteless.  It  may  ex- 
press itself,  again,  as  an  unnatural  enjoyment  of  food,  or  a 
loathing  of  certain  dishes  which  convey  a  sense  of  taste  which 
does  not  in  reality  exist.  In  facial  paralysis  of  rheumatic 
origin,  abnormal  gustatory  sensations  an^  sometimes  present, 
as  sweetish,  sour,  or  sapid  tastes,  within  the  mouth.  In  the 
insane,  hallucinations  of  the  special  sense  of  taste,  usually  of 

'  See  experiments  of  Valentin  and  Kcppler,  made  to  determine  the  exact  degree  of 
gostatoiy  tensibilitj  and  excitability. 
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a  disagreeable  character,  are  often  present,  and  indicate  some 
disease  of  central  origin. 

The  condition  of  gustatory  ancesthesia^  called  ^^ageusiaj^^ 
comprises  all  those  phenomena  wliich  indicate  either  a  partial 
or  complete  loss  of  the  sense  of  taste.  Thus,  the  tongue  may 
be  able  to  appreciate  certain  substances,  and  be  insensible  to 
others,  while  the  anaesthetic  condition  may  be  drcumseribed 
or  diffused,  as  regards  its  anatomical  distribution,  affecting 
either  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  its  root,  or  one  or  both  sides. 
This  abnormal  state  is  observed  after  paralysis  of  the  trige- 
minus, severe  injuries  to  the  trigeminus  or  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  ner\^es,  intra-cerebral  growths  which  create  compression 
of  the  glossopharyngeal  or  trigeminus,'  and  atrophy  of  the 
nerves,  as  the  result  of  compression,  of  disease  of  their  in- 
herent fibers.  As  a  rule,  when  this  condition  exists,  we  shall 
find  a  similar  condition  of  the  optic,  olfactory,  trigeminus, 
pneumogastric,  spinal  accessory,  or  some  of  the  cutaneous 
branches  to  the  fare. 


THE  PNEUMOGASTRIC,  OK  TENTH  NERVK 

Owing  to  the  numerous  connections  of  the  pneumogastric 
with  other  nerves,  its  varied  and  extensive  distribution,  and 
the  important  chai-acter  of  its  f uncticms,  this  may  properly  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  nerves  of  the  whole 
body.  It  has  been  often  kn()^vn  by  the  name  of  the  "/wtr  va- 
f/um,"'  from  the  wandering  course  of  its  fibers,  which  are 
distributed  to  five  different  vital  organs,  viz. :  the  heart 
lungs,  stomach,  liv(»r,  and  intestines,  as  well  as  to  many  other 
parts  of  seccmdary  importance. 

This  nerve,  like  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  nerves,  is 
considennl  l)y  comparative  anatomists  as  belonging  to  the 

'  In  the  case  reported  by  Bottcher,  although  af^iesia  exifltcd,  the  patient  oompUined 
of  a  constant  burning  and  bittorncss  within  the  mouth.  An  autopsy  showed  tlie  pretence 
of  a  tumor  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  which  liad  caused  atrophy  of  the  gloMo-phnnrngeal 
and  pneumogastric  nerves  l)y  a  steady  compression.  Iionget  reports  cases  where  the 
nerves  passing  through  tho  jugular  foramen  were  all  more  or  less  destroyed  by 
from  a  similar  cinis<'. 
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cluAs  of  spinal  nerves,  since  it  arises  directly  and  entirely  from 
the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  Its  snpei-licial  point  of 
origin  lies  in  the  groove  between  the  olipary  and  restiform- 
bodies  of  the  mediiUii.  while  its  deep  point  of  tirigin  may  be 
traced  to  a  gray  nucleiia  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
sliglitly  below  tlie  nucleus  for  Ihe  glosso-pharyngeal  nene. 

There  is  a  very  c^jse  alfiliation  Iwtween  the  deep  fibers  of 
the  pneumogastric  and  glosso-pharyngeul  nerves  within  the 


FlO.  87. — Annanwnta  nf  Ihr pnemnogmlrv  nnrr.  (Uirschfcld,) 
I,  facial  ncrrc;  B,  glos»iv|'hiifjiigeal  nerve;  2',  anaalomnaofl  of  the  gliH«Fi>-phsr<ni(m1 
*ilh  Ihe  [acini ;  M,  3,  pantmogattrit,  viih  U'  I'm  paiii/tiii  ;  4,  4,  tpinai  areatorg  i 
B,  lublingiial  nerve ;  fi,  Jup?rior  rarvical  ^uigliuu  ol  lUo  rjrmpatlielit.' ;  7,  luiiuloaiotie 
artadi  o/  ihe  fiml  (mj  eenical  nm-n  ;  H,  cnroltd  branch  of  ibe  BUpiflar  cenical 
ganglion  of  Iha  ajmpathelk-:  9,  mirvr  nf  JkcoIwoii  ;  10,  brancliGs  of  Ibis  nerva  to 
tbc  ijmpatliMic;  ll.tiranGk  to  t1i«  EuHUiihlsn  lulic;  12,  brancli  to  the  feuvclra 
oralla;  IS,  branch  lo  thi>  fnioftn  rotunda;  14,  (•it^rnal  devu  pelroua  nvrrei  in, 
Internal  ilmp  petrqua  ticrre  ;  1 6,  otio  ganRltntl ;  I T,  aurivular  branch  of  tin  pnnmo- 
gaitrie :  \H,  anaMontotlt  o/ iht  /metanoaiutrk  m'lh  /A*  ^naJ  aanuarj/ ;  19,HB(uto- 
motU  of  tlu  pnnuMfftulrie  ailh  thi  tuiiittgwil ;  i»,  anaatoiiKMis  of  the  apinal  accm- 
•oiy  with  lie  «ec»i)i]  pair  <if  wrvicul  nerv**;  fil,  pharfngcal  plosuni  K'J,  superior 
UrTDgfai  Dvrvi^, 


substance  of  the  medulla  oblongatji.  so  close  imleed  as  to  lead 
some  authors  to  consider  them  identical  with  each  other, 
Thtwte  deej)  filers  may  be  trao*<l,  in  piirf,  into  the  substance 
of  the  restifomi  btwly,  a  small  bundle  towanl  the  cerebellum, 
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^10.  86. — A  diagram  thoiring  lltt  branehai  of  dUtrilniiian  and  eommtmiealum  of  lit 
pnrumnifailnc  mrm.      Cervical  poiiion  of  tiem. 

I,  the  Blanienla  of  origin  of  the  pDcumnf^stric  nerve ;  2,  the  ipinal  aeeatory  ncrre  tmonp- 
in;;  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  betoir  the  pneiimi^astrie  nerre ;  S,  the  upper  ooo- 
miinieiiling  filament  between  the  pnramngantric  nnd  the  tpitial  nteaaory  nerfee  (atla 
abaeni),  4,  the  "  gangUon  oflht  root,"  xitiiated  in  the  jugular  foramen  ;  B,  tbtj^fn- 
lar  foramen,  ehowing  ihe  (raDSminBion  of  til  ree  nervcH  ;  6,  the  connnunicktinR  flluDcnl 
between  the  pntnnio^atlrK  and  the  ffloao-pharj/nfltal  nerves  ;  T,  the  jifniT  jwni  jiipwrf 
Derre,  from  its  point  of  origin  to  ila  escape  from  the  earitj  of  tlie  eruUani ;  B,  the 
"ganglia*  of  tile   Imnk"  of    the  poeumogastric  nerve;    9,  the  Utietr  fHamml  cC 
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conununication  between  the  pneumogcuirie  and  spinal  aeeesaory  nerves^  which  probably 
controls  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  concerned  in  phonation  and  respiration ;  10,  the 
communieating  filament  from  the  arcade,  formed  by  the  first  and  second  cervical 
nerves ;  11,  the  cin»mun.ieaiing  filament  from  the  facial  nenre,  which  helps  to  form 
the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric  or  **  Amold*s  nerve  "  ;  12,  the  three  seta  of 
filaments  which  join  the  pneumogastric  nerve  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic  system;  18,  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric,  or  "^mo^< 
nervey'*  partly  formed  by  the  facial  filament  (11);  14,  the  branches  to  the  ^^phargn- 
geal  plexusy**  formed  also  in  part  by  the  glosso-phar3mgeal ;  16,  the  superior  largngeal 
nerve,  supplying  the  mucous  lining  of  the  larynx  and  the  crico-thyroid  muscle;  16, 
the  "  depressor  nerve  of  the  hearty'*  formed  by  two  roots,  one  from  the  pneumogastric, 
and  the  other  from  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve ; '  17,  the  inferior  or  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve,  winding  around  an  artery  (19),  and  then  returning  to  the  larynx  to 
supply  the  muscles  of  phonation;'  18,  the  cervical  cardiac  nerves  (sometimes  three 
in  number),  going  to  the  cardiac  plexus ;  19,  the  subclavian  arterg  (if  on  the  right 
side),  and  the  arA  of  the  aorta  (if  on  the  left  side  of  the  body). 

and  a  few  toward  the  cerebrum ;  but  the  larger  portion  pass 
to  the  median  line  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  or  de- 
scend into  the  substance  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  pneumogastric  nerve  emerges  from  the  jugular  fora- 
men as  a  single  trunk,  but  immediately  develops  two  gan- 
glia, the  upper  of  which  is  called  the  ^'JugvXar  ganglion,^' 
or  the  "  ganglion  of  the  root,^'  since  it  lies  close  to  and  some- 
times within  the  foramen  of  that  name.  After  the  nerve 
emerges  from  the  foramen,  another  ganglion,  about  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  length,  is  developed,  called  the  ^'ganglion 
of  the  trunk?''  Within  the  jugular  ganglion,  an  interchange 
of  fibera  takes  place  between  the  pneumogastric  and  spinal 
accessory  nerves ;  and  it  seems  clear  that  the  laryngeal  and 
pharyngeal  branches  (which  are  among  the  most  decidedly 
motor  of  those  given  oflE  from  the  pneumogastric)  may  all,  in 
great  part,  be  traced  backward  into  the  spinal  accessory 
nerve. 

The  researches  of  Valentin,  Morganti,  Longet,  and  othei-s 
seem  to  prove  that  the  pneumogastric  nerve  at  its  root  pos- 
sesses no  motor  power,  but  is  entirely  an  afferent  nerve,  al- 
though Stilling,  Wagner,  MuUer,  Volkman,  and  Bernard  fail 

'  For  the  physiological  effect  of  stimulation  of  this  nerve,  see  the  late  researches  of 
Cyon  and  Ludwigupon  this  nerve  in  the  rabbit;  also  text-books  of  physiology  of  Michael 
Foster,  A.  Flint,  Jr.,  and  others.  In  man,  this  nerve  is  probably  associated  with  one  of 
the  cardiac  nerves. 

•  The  filament  of  the  spinal  accessory  (No.  9  in  the  cut)  is  Hupposed  to  afford  to 
this  nerve  its  motor  i)ower,  having  simply  used  the  sheath  of  the  pneumogastric  as  a 
mdans  of  protection  in  its  course  down  the  neck.  The  physiological  import  of  this  nerve 
shows  the  vital  necessity  for  such  protection. 
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to  attribute  all  the  motor  fibers  of  this  nerve  to  either  the 
spinal  accessory  or  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves,  and  maintain 
that  motor  fibers  may  be  demonstrated  within  the  root  of  the 
pneumogastric  above  the  jugular  ganglion. 

In  regard  to  its  trunks  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
pneumogastric  is  to  be  considered  as  a  nerve  of  double  en- 
dowments, although  it  is  certain  that  these  endowments  are 
very  differently  distributed  among  its  branches.  That  it  is 
capable  of  conveying  those  impressions  which  become  sensa- 
tions when  communicated  to  the  sensorium  is  experimentally 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  when  its  trunk  is  pinched,  the  ani- 
mal gives  signs  of  acute  pain  ;  and  it  is  also  evident  from  the 
painful  consciousness  we  occasionally  have  of  any  abnormal 
condition  of  the  organs  which  it  supplies. 

BRANCHES  OF  THE  PXEUMOGASTBIC  XERVE. 

The  pneumogastric  nene,  by  means  of  its  numerous  jx^ints 
of  distribution,  paiUcipates  in  the  operations  of  deglvi itiany, 
pJionation^  respiration^  the  circulation  of  the  bloody  and 
the  process  of  digestion.  To  fully  describe  the  variations  in 
its  course  from  above  downward,  and  the  distribution  of  its 
branches  to  the  various  organs  (in  all  of  their  physiological 
bearings),  you  must,  of  necessitj%  be  carried  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  and  the  physio- 
logical acts  which  they  perform.  A  hasty  enumeration  of  the 
general  coui*se  of  the  fibers  of  this  nen^e  can,  therefore,  only 
])e  given  here,  reserving  the  mimy  i)oints  of  interest  connected 
with  it  for  other  lectures,  when  the  viscera  will  be  considered. 

The  efferent  fibers  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  Include  cer- 
tain motor  branches  which  are  distributed  into  the  pharynx, 
the  larynx,  the  (Psophagus,  the  stomach,  and  the  intestinal 
canal. 

The  pharyngeal  branches  helj)  to  form  the  pharyngeal 
j)lexus  of  nerves,  and  thus  to  aid  in  the  movements  of  the 
muscles  of  that  organ  during  the  second  period  of  deglutition.' 

'  SiK*  1ectun>  upon  tlie  glo^oso-pharyngval  nervo,  whei*c  the  act  of  deglutition  ii  foUj 

(ilficii!»scd. 
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It  is  also  probable  that  these  same  muscles  tend  to  modify 
the  tone  and  quality  of  the  voices  and  also  to  assist  in  the 


FiQ.  so. —  Tharmit  and  <Ji^mitud  porli'm  of  the  time, 

SO,  the  thoTadc  cardiac  nerrcs,  luiKtin);  to  form  the  cardiac  pleiUB;  21,  the  HUmentB  of 
CoiDmunicalinn  between  the  pneiunogaitric  nfrie  and  Iha  Ihoraeic  ganglia  ot  the  sym- 
p«th«lic  BVBlem  ;  22,  the  branohea  given  ufl  by  thu  pneunidgaBtric  nerve  to  SBsiat  in 
foraiinfi  Ibe  potterior  pulmonarii  i>lfivt  ;  23.thc  broneheB  Riven  off  to  assist  in  form, 
in^  the  aniirior  pulmimarg  piaui ;  24,  the  branchcn  which  form  the  mophaprdl 
plaui,  and  assist  in  the  pcrfommnec  of  ibe  third  pci-iod  of  the  act  ol  deRlulition ; 
8B,  the  goftrit  hranclia,  suppljing  the  ooata  of  tbc  Blomach  ;  26,  the  hepatic  brartrha, 
■ccompanjinf!  the  portal  Bjsteiii  of  v^na  ;  27,  the  inlettinal  branc/ui.  conlrolling,  to 
a  large  extent,  the  peristaltic  action  of  that  canal ;  2S,  branebei  which  can  be  traced 
to  the  kidite^  the  ^ItiH,  and  ^e  m^ra-rtnal  eapttla. 
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of  the  peculiarity  of  its  course,  since  it  winds  around  the  sub- 
clavian artery  before  returning  to  the  larynx,  upon  the  right 
side  of  the  body,  while  the  left  nerve  winds  around  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  and  then  turns  backward,  to  be  distributed 
to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx.  It  is  by  means  of  these  laryn- 
geal nerves  that  the  muscles  which  move  the  vocal  cords^ 
and  thus  control  the  voice,  are  supplied ;  while  the  same  mus- 
cles are  important  agents  in  so  adapting  the  size  of  the  oi)en- 
ing  between  the  vocal  cords,  during  inspiration,  as  to  allow 
of  an  unimi)eded  entrance  of  air  to  the  lungs.  *  As  the  infe- 
rior nerve  is  the  one  which  supplies  all  of  the  laryngeal  mus- 
cles but  the  crico-thyK)id  and  a  portion  of  the  arytenoid,  it 
becomes  to  the  physiologist  a  nerve  of  great  importance,  since 
the  acts  of  respiration  and  phonation  are  directly  under  its 
influence.  Experiment  seems  to  have  proven,  however,  that 
the  laryngeal  nerves,  although  apparently  deriving  their  mo- 
tor power  from  the  pneumogastric,  are,  in  reality,  but  fibers 
of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  which  have  used  the  sheath  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  simply  for  protection  in  their  pas- 
sage through  the  neck.  The  spinal  accessory  nerve  is,  there- 
fore, sometimes  called  the  "sui)erior  respiratory  nerve  of 
Bell,"  since  it  controls  the  movements  of  the  laryngeal  mus- 
cles during  the  act  of  inspiration  ; '  which  are  the  highest,  in 
point  of  situation,  of  any  of  the  respiratory  muscles. 

The  branches  to  the  (esophagus,  stomach,  and  intestine 
are  the  principal  agents  in  promoting  the  i)eristaltic  action  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  they  thus  aid  in  the  acts  of  degluti- 
tion and  digestion.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  pneumo- 
gastric nerves  are  capable  of  directly  affecting  the  secretions 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  although  the  sympathetic  system  is 

*  The  researches  of  Bernard  have  done  mucli  to  call  professional  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  pneumogastric  and  spinal  nenres  are  alone  involved  in  ordinary  respiration,  but 
that,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  the  respiratory  movements  into  perfect  accord 
with  the  requirements  of  animal  life  (as  in  adapting  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx  to  production  of  voice),  the  spinal  aoccHsory  nerve  becomes  an  indispensable  aid. 

*  This  sutement  is  one  that  will  admit  of  question.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
experiments  of  Bernard  and  BischofT  (as  given  on  a  subsequent  page)  for  the  difference 
between  the  effect  of  the  spinal  acoeMory  fibers  upon  the  glottis  from  those  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  itself. 
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still  regai'defl  as  thp  lueaiis  by  wMph  these  nerves  exert  i 
influence  upon  that  portion  of  the  body. 


F\a.  SI.— .Vnxcio/l/ie  larynx, padrnuy  Fin.  Oi.—iVimi  0/ lAe  hryia^  ta 

tituT.    (After  Sappey.)  vww,    {After  Biraohfeld.) 

Fin.  01. — I,  I,  auperior  laiyDgesl  ueirca  paoEing  lliroiigb  tim  thym-hyoid  a 

extenu]  larjngeal  brauui  suppljing  thp  crioo-tlijroid  mitKlv:  'J,  >i-<i''.'ii<.liiii: 
dietribntcd  to  the  mucdUB  tnembninc  of  the  tonguei  4,  Innf  vi  : '  '    ' 

t«d  to  the  muoouB  membrane  of  the  epiglottis  aod  the  BrTlcin" 
doiceailiiig  branches  pasnii^  to  the  mucoua  membrane  coveiin- 
oF  the  larjui  (two  of  tbcae.of  coasidiinibte  size,  croes  the  tt'yi:  - 

the  mucous  membnue  lining  the  wails  of  the  vMtibule):  <>■  ''> -..j.,.- 

superior  with  the  inferior  tarja^at  ncrre ;  7,  the  same  branch  divUcd  uinu 
of  origin;  8,  8,  interior  larTngenl  nerve;  9,  btsnch  to  the  pa«tr«ior  cricoi 
muscle,  which  i>  here  divided  in  order  to  show  the  ticii  ncrre;  !i>,  brai 
acTtenoid  winding  under  the  lower  border  of  the  muecle  sn  M  li)  mler  (t  f 
inner  surface;  11,  broach  to  the  lateral  crlGO-arjtcuoiil  muscle;  13,  bnmdl  ti 
tfajro^ry lenoid  muscle. 

Fio.  03.— a,  Mellon  of  tbehjoid  bone;  £, section  of  the  thTroid  eartiliwe;  «,  thjr 
mombnoe;  d,  cricoid  cartilage ;  e,  trachea  ;_/,  o^sopliagna :  j/,  qn^toltl^  ;  h.  s 
coniuof  the  Ihjroidcartilage;  tigreat  cornuof  the  Uyoidbonf  '  '  ■ 
ligament;  f,  thjro-hjoid  meinbrRne ;  m,  posterior  crieo^rvii  : 
crieo-arjtenoid  muade;  o,  thfro^uTlcanid  muscle:  p,  base  m 
rent  laiTngeal  nene ;  2,  branches  given  off  from  thiH  Dem.-  1. 
trflenoid  muscle;  3,  branch  (o  the  lateral  crioo.ar}'tcnaiil  nin- 
thTro-arytenoid  maielc;  a,  branch  to  the  arirtenoid  mui«le ;  c.  riglii  mi| 
geal  nerve ;  T,  anaslomosia  ot  this  nerve  with  the  inferior  laryngeal ;  H 
branchus  Troni  the  superior  liUTiigcal ;  9,  luiildle  bmncbe*  <i[  ilie  >mdi 
asc«Dding  branches. 

In  addition  to  the  bmnches.  which  are  considered  as  of  ti 
greatest  physiolopinal  importance,  certain  other  motor  jCAd 
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are  now  traced  with  tolerable  certainty  to  the  trunk  of  the 
pnenmogastric  ner\-e,  which  are  not  nnimportant.  Thus  we 
may  include  certain  nerves  which  supply  the  plain  muscuUir 
libei-s  of  the  trachea  and  of  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  fibers 
which  exert  a  iiaso-motorial  injluence  upon  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  lungs,  an  iahihitory  nerm  for  the  heart,  and  certjiin 
filiers  which  are  distributed  to 
the  lungs  and  the  heai-t,  which 
are  supposed  to  exert  a  trophic 
injlnence. 

The  properties  and  functions 
of  the  cardiac  neree,  and  in 
what  way  the  pneumogastric 
nerii'e  intluences  the  action  of 
the  heart,  are  physiological 
questions  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. It  is  now  known  that 
section  of  the  pneumogastric  in 
the  neck,  instead  of  arresting 
the  action  of  -the  tieart,  in- 
crease/i  the  frequeiicy  of  its 
contractions;  while  galvanism 
of  the  divided  ends  causes  the 
heart's  action  to  stop  during  Us 
diastole,  if  the  current  be  a 
]X)werful  one,  and,  if  a  weak 
one,  the  heart's  action  is  propor- 
tionately slowed.  >■■"■  ""r^^r'™,  '"''^'P"'""''^'""''' 

•'  (o  the  heart.     (Biiniud.) 

The  depressor  nerre  of  the  c,  Uc«rt ;  o,  «rotiii  Brwry  ^m^  u,  m. 
heart  is  shown, 'in  the  diagram- 
matic representation  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric nerve  and  its  bmnches,  to  arise  from  two  filaments, 
derived,  respectively,  from  the  pneumogastric  and  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerves.     The  importance  of  this  nerve  in  explaining 

'  For  tbo  mnbix]  of  origin  ol  this  ns r<r,  see  Ihc  diagr«miiiatio  plate  of  ihe  upper 
li*lf  of  UiU  pnpamogsalric  nerrc,  pa^  23S.  While  Ihe  Jligram  illiutrktcB  Ike  cunslnic. 
lion  ol  thin  nervp,  t»  found  in  the  ubbit  b;  C;on,  It  i»  Mill  questionkble  whether  a  simi- 
lar mf thod  nf  origiu  mn  Iw  tlcmonilrateil  In  mxtt.  Thnl  the  ncrrc  exlati  la  not  %  matter 
of  doubt  1  but  It  I*  ImiKMiilble  to  poiliivel;  atate  ita  taethod of  origin  or  Its  prcclwoonrNi. 
18 


i 
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many  physiological  effects  of  galvanism  of  the  pneumogastric 
has  been  developed  through  the  eflforts  of  Cyon  and  Ludwig, 
in  their  prize  essay  of  1867,  who  showed  to  the  profession  its 
power  of  decreasing  the  beats  of  the  heart,  and  who  thns 
afforded  the  means  of  satisfactorily  explaining  many  phe- 
nomena met  with  in  the  daily  practice  of  medicine.  If  the 
abdomen  of  a  frog  be  exposed,  and  the  intestine  stnick  sharp- 
ly, the  heart  will  be  seen  to  stand  still,  as  if  the  depressor 
nerve  of  the  heart  had  been  galvanized ;  while  stimulation 
of  the  mesenteric  nerves,  before  they  join  the  symi)athetic 
chain,  will  have  a  like  result.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
irritation  of  an  inflamed  peritoneal  surface,  even  if  gently 
practiced,  will  decrease  the  heart  pulsations,  and  that  secere 
shock  or  very  intense  pain^  no  matter  where  it  arises,  will 
also  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  heart. 

Such  evidences  of  reflex  action  are  apparently  transmitted 
through  these  depressor  nerves  of  the  heart  alone,  and  they 
help  us  to  explain  why  pain  may  create,  in  the  human  race, 
attacks  of  fainting,  and  why  some  types  of  inflammatory  dis- 
eases and  states  of  collapse  and  shock  are  associated  with  a 
decrease  in  the  pulsations  of  the  heart.  The  action  of  atropin^ 
even  in  small  doses,  seems  to  entirely  arrest  the  influence  of 
this  nerve  upon  the  heart,  and  a  guide  to  the  administration 
of  this  drug  may  thus  be  derived  from  physiology,  while 
the  effects  thereof  may,  in  some  instances,  be  thus  made 
clear. 

The  cardiac  nerves  of  the  pneumogastric  are  undoubtedly 
connected  with  the  other  nerves  of  the  cardiac  ganglia^^  and 
act  upon  the  heart  fibers  indirectly,  rather  than  directly,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  ganglion.  It  has  lately  been  proven 
that  certain  otlter  cardiac  nerves^  whose  function  is  acceleia- 
tory,  rather  than  depressing,  to  the  heart,  can  be  traced  to  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  as  their  point  of  origin, 
but  they  have  no  connection  with  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 

'  The  vaAo-motor  nervcH  of  the  lung  arc  derived,  according  to  Franck,  from  the  upper 
cervical  ganglia  of  the  i«ynipathetie,  their  primary  origin,  however,  being  in  the  cenrid^ 
(lonsal  region  of  the  cord. 
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The  afferent  fibers  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  or  those 
which  carry  impressions  from  the  periphery  of  the  nerve  to- 
ward its  point  of  origin,  comprise  the  sensory  filaments  *  dis- 
tributed to  the  entire  respiratory  tract ;  and  also  those  sensory 
nerves  which  supply  the  pharynx,  the  oesophagus,  and  the 
stomach  ;  fibers  which  assist  to  produce  the  secretion  of  the 
saliva ;  fibers  which  tend  to  arrest  the  secretion  of  the  pan- 
creas ;  a  special  inhibitory  nerve  upon  the  vaso-motor  center 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  and,  finally,  a  si)ecial  set  of  fibers 
which  both  augment  and  retard,  at  will,  the  action  of  the 
respiratory  center  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

As  the  pneumogastric  nerve  is  more  api)arently,  although 
I)erhaps  not  more  importantly,  connected  with  the  act  of  respi- 
raJtion^  we  will  first  consider  the  two  sets  of  fibers  which  have 
been  mentioned  above  as  influencing  the  action  of  the  respira- 
tory center.  It  has  been  shown  by  Rosenthal  that  the  supe- 
rior laryngeal  nerve,  when  stimulated  by  a  galvanic  current, 
decreases  the  number  of  respirations,  while  the  main  trunk 
of  the  pneumoga^stric  nerve,  when  similarly  stimulated,  tends 
to  increase  the  number  of  respirations.  Thus,  the  fact  that 
the  vagus  nerve  possessed  two  sets  of  respiratory  fibers^  an 
acceleratory  and  an  inhibitory,  seems  to  be  well  established, 
although  some  observers  have  not,  as  yet,  admitted  the  i)osi- 
tiveness  of  the  exi)eriment. 

As  regards  those  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  which 
seem  to  exert  a  si)ecific  influence  upon  the  various  secretions 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  we  have  yet  much  to  learn.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  anything  which  tends  to 
create  an  increased  activity  in  the  epithelial  cells,  rather  than 
in  the  blood  supply  of  the  part,  tends  also  to  increase  the  se- 
cretion.    Thus  a  dnig  may  excite  any  special  secretion,  first, 

'  Sommcrbrodt  ("  Centralbl.  f.  d.  mcd.  WisR./*  December,  1880)  poiDt8  out  a  niecban- 
iiim  of  compensation  by  which  the  action  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  heart  is  coordinated. 
Thus,  a  rise  in  the  intra-bronchial  pressure  (as  occurs  in  singing,  cryin^;,  coughing,  etc.), 
by  irritating  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  hings,  excites  a  reflex  depressing  action  on  tlie 
vaso-motor  and  cardio-inliibitory  nerves.  The  resulting  vascular  dilatation  and  accelera- 
tion of  the  hearths  action  react  upon  the  lung  in  two  ways.  They  prevent  the  natural  ten- 
dency to  Ptaiiis  of  the  blood  in  the  bronchial  walls,  and  they  insure  the  rapid  renewal  of 
oxygen,  demanded  by  the  increase  in  pulmonary  activity. 
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by  acting  upon  the  nerve  center  which  controls  that  i)art ; 
secondly,  by  a  reflex  act  through  the  nerves  of  the  part ; 
thirdly,  by  acting  as  a  direct  chemical  stimulus  to  the  cells  : 
and,  fourthly,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
part,  through  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels. 

That  an  inhibitory  effect  upon  the  vaso-motor  center  of  the 
medulla  is  possessed  by  some  of  the  fibers  of  the  pneumogas- 
trie  nerve,  is  proven  by  the  effect  of  galvanism  of  the  vagus 
upon  blood  pressure  ;  since,  when  the  depressor  nerve  of  the 
heart  is  divided  and  the  end  connected  with  the  brain  is  gal- 
vanized, the  hlood  pressure  falls,  although  the  heart  is  not 
affected,  as  it  would  be  if  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  nene 
were  stimulated. 

COUBSB  OP  THE   PKEUMOGASTEIC   KBRVB  OF  THE  TWO   SIDES. 

The  important  functions  of  the  vagus  render  it  necessary 
that  every  precaution  shall  be  taken  by  Nature  to  prevent  its 
possible  injury,  especially  during  its  passage  through  the 
neck ;  since,  within  the  thorax  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
the  viscera  and  the  bony  encasements  tend  to  render  all  possi- 
ble dangers  of  injury  a  minimum.  We  therefore  find  this 
nerve  inclosed  within  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  artery,  where 
it  is  placed  between  the  artery  and  the  internal  jugrdar  vein^ 
lying  also  posteriorly  to  them  both.  By  this  provision  the 
ner\^e  is  placed  between  fluid  upon  either  side,  and  thus  all 
danger  of  transmitted  force  affecting  it  is  obviated,  while  the 
deep  situation  of  the  carotid  and  the  close  proximity  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebra  make  the  nerve 
secure  from  the  danger  of  wounds  of  jyointed  instruments.  It 
is  almost  an  impossibility,  therefore,  for  this  nerve  to-  become 
involved  in  any  form  of  accident,  without  the  large  vessels  of 
the  neck  being  simultaneously  injured  and  the  i)atient  sacri- 
ficed. 

Even  in  the  jugular  foramen  the  nerve  is  wrapped  in  the 
same  sheath  as  the  spinal  accessory  nerve^  and  it  is  placed 
behind  both  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  and  the  jugular 
vein ;  while,  to  reach  the  commencement  of  the  common  ca- 
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rotid  artery,  the  nerve  is  placed  in  close  relation  to  the  inter- 
nal carotid  artery  and  the  jugular  vein. 

As  the  nerves  of  either  side  reach  the  lower  portion  of  the 
neck,  each  takes  a  different  course.  The  right  nerve  passes 
between  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein,  then  along  the  side 
of  the  trachea,  then  to  the  back  of  the  root  of  the  lung,  then 
along  the  side  of  the  oesophagus  as  two  cords,  then  as  a  single 
cord  along  the  back  of  that  tube  through  the  oesophageal 
opening  of  the  diaphragm,  and  terminates  in  the  solar  and 
splenic  plexuses,  after  giving  off  branches  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  stomach,  and  some  filaments  to  the  liver.  The 
left  nerve  passes  between  the  left  common  carotid  and  left 
subclavian  arteries  and  behind  the  left  innominate  vein,  then 
arches  across  the  aorta  and  passes  to  the  back  of  the  root  of 
the  lung,  then  as  two  cords  along  the  sides  of  the  oesophagus, 
where  it  joins  with  its  fellow  to  form  the  oesophageal  plexus, 
then,  as  a  single  cord,  in  front  of  the  oesophagus  through  the 
oesophageal  opening  of  the  diaphragm,  when  it  supplies  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  and  probably  terminates  in 
the  hepatic  plexus. 

THE  EFFECTS   OF   SECTION   OF  THE   FNEUMOGASTRIC   NERVE. 

The  effects  of  section  of  both  of  the  pneumogastric  trunks,  * 
if  made  below  the  jugular  ganglion,  are  most  markedly  ex- 
hibited in  the  larynx,  the  lungs,  and  the  heart. 

.^ff'ects  upon  the  Larynx, — The  larynx  becomes  imi)aired 
in  its  function,  and  the  glottis  remains  partially  closed  by  the 
vocal  cords,  whose  abductor  muscles  are  now  paralyzed,  thus 
impeding  the  free  entrance  of  air  into  the  lung;  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  this,  the  respirations  are,  for  a  short  time, 
hurried  and  difficult,  although  they  soon  become  diminished 
in  frequency.'    The  inspiratory  effort  becomes  unusually 

*  Animals  usually  survive  after  one  vagus  nerve  is  divided,  and  present  only  a  hoarse' 
fien  of  voice ;  an  inereaaed  frequency  of  regpirtUian^  etnpfiifBcma^  or  pulmonary  congestion 
may  be  a  sequel  to  the  operation.  Union  of  the  divided  nerve  has  l>cen  observed  in 
numerous  Instances. 

•  Were  it  not  for  the  nerves  of  the  skin^  and  other  sensory  nerves  which  can  transmit 
the  feeling  of  pain,  and  which  also  possess  the  power  of  exciting  respiratory  efforts,  sec- 
tion of  both  vagi  ought,  theoretically,  to  stop  respiration  at  once. 
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slotCj  while  expiration  is  remarkably  rapid  and  sometimes 
audible ;  the  intercostal  spaces  sink  inward  during  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  ribs,  showing  that  the  lungs  are  not  fully  inflated 
with  air,  and  death  occurs  in  from  one  to  six  days,  as  the 
result  of  pulmonary  consolidation.  There  are  no  symptoms 
accompanying  the  approach  of  death,  except  a  gradual  fail- 
ure of  respiration  and  a  peculiar  sluggishness/  which  is  char- 
acteristic and  probably  dependent  upon  carbonic-acid  poi- 
soning. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  can  undoubtedly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  altered  condition  of  the  lungs,  which  present  a 
state  of  simple  vascular  engorgement^  without  any  api>arent 
inflammatory  condition  either  of  the  lung  or  pleura.  In  very 
young  animals,  the  division  of  the  vagi  is  followed  by  ahnost 
immediate  death,  but  this  is  attributable  rather  to  i)araly8is 
of  the  glottis  and  the  ensuing  suffocation  than  to  pulmonary 
congestion,  which  requires  time  for  its  development. 

Effects  upon  the  Lungs. — There  have  been  many  theories 
advanced  to  explain  the  effects  of  division  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves  upon  the  lung  tissue,  and  i)articularly  to  ex- 
plain why  such  an  operative  procedure  should  be  followed  by 
excessive  pulmonary  hyperemia,  so  as  to  cause  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  lungs  to  exceed  that  of  water.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  theory,  that  the  entrance  of  secretions  or  food  into 
the  lung  through  the  paralyzed  glottis  (which  can  no  longer 
spontaneously  expel  any  foreign  body)  will  explain  the  con- 
solidation of  the  lung  as  a  direct  result  of  irritatwn^  is  not  sus- 
tained either  by  the  pathology  of  the  pulmonary  lesion  or  by 
experiments  where  a  canula  has  been  placed  in  the  larynx  to 
prevent  this  cause  of  irritation.  Bernard  has  explained  it  on 
the  ground  that  traumatic  emphysema  of  the  lung  is  devel- 
oped from  the  labored  inspiratory  efforts  made  by  the  animal 
after  the  division  of  the  vagi,  thus  creating  a  mechanical 
hcBmorrhage  which  eventually  consolidates  the  lung  tissue. 
He  sustains  this  theory  by  the  fact  that  birds,  whose  lungs 
are  fixed  and  immovable,  and  are  therefore  inexpansible,  fail 

^  The  convuUioiit  which  often  aocompany  asphyxia  are  usually  absent  in  these  anlimila 
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to  present  this  condition  when  the  vagi  are  divided,  although 
death  is  produced. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  the  effects 
of  this  operation  upon  the  lungs  may  be  regarded  as  a  purely 
mechanical  one,  dependent  upon  the  impeded  entrance  of 
air  through  the  larynx.  During  each  inspiratory  effort,  the 
depression  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  elevation  of  the  ribs 
tend  to  create  a  vacuum  within  the  pleural  and  pericardial 
sacs,  and  thus  favor  the  entrance  of  both  air  and  blood  into 
the  thorax.  So  long  as  the  entrance  of  either  one  remains 
unimpeded,  the  proper  balance  between  the  two  is  preserved, 
and  neither  too  much  air  nor  too  much  blood  is  sucked  in  with 
each  inspiration ;  but,  when  the  air  is  prevented  from  enter- 
ing, an  excess  of  blood  flows  into  the  lung  with  each  inspira- 
tion, and,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  lung  is  thus  mechanically 
consolidated.  Were  the  number  of  respirations  not  greatly 
decreased  from  the  normal  standard,  the  duration  of  life 
would  probably  be  proportionally  shortened,  as  the  same 
effect  would  be  produced  in  shorter  time.  The  death  of  birds 
and  some  other  animals,  after  section  of  the  vagi,  may  possi- 
bly be  explained  on  the  ground  of  a  too  powerful  impression 
upon  the  respiratory  center. 

Effects  upon  the  Heart. — In  addition  to  the  effects  upon 
the  lungs,  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  is  followed  by 
a  marked  alteration  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  effects 
are  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  might  result  if  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  steam-engine  were  suddenly  removed,  and  the 
piece  of  mechanism  allowed  to  proceed  without  its  control- 
ling influence.  Thus  the  heart  increases  slightly  in  the  rapid- 
ity of  its  pulsations,  and  the  amount  of  cardiac  pressure 
becomes  slightly  diminished,  when  one  of  the  nerves  is  sev- 
ered ;  but,  when  both  are  divided,  the  resi)iratory  symptoms 
far  outweigh  those  of  the  heart,  but  its  action  is  still  accel- 
erated and  often  irregular,  since  the  inhibitory  power  of  the 
nerves  is  destroyed. 

Effects  upon  the  Digestive  Tract.  —  The  (esophageal 
branches  of  the  vagus  are  the  motor  nerves^  which  control  the 
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peristaltic  action  of  that  tube  (as  is  proveu  by  the  &ct  that 
division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  of  both  sides  causes 
complete  paralysis),  and  also  the  means  by  which  sensation 
is  afforded  to  its  mncons  lining.  In  animals  which  have 
been  subjected  to  division  of  the  vagi,  attempts  to  swallow 
food  in  any  considerable  quantities  create  a  distention  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus,  and  regurgitation  by  means 
of  the  mouth  takes  place  without  the  food  entering  the 
stomach,'  as  was  proven  by  Bernard,  who  made  a  gastric 
fistula  in  a  dog  before  dividing  the  pneumogastrics,  in  order 
to  decide  this  point.  From  what  source  the  motor  fibers 
which  control  the  movements  of  the  oesophagus  are  derived 
by  the  pneumogastric  nerve  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt ;  the 
root  of  the  nerve  itself  seems  to  possess  some  influence  upon 
it,  thus  showing  that  it  can  not  be  traced  to  the  nerves  which 
communicate  with  it  below  the  jugular  foramen. 

The  branches  which  are  distributed  to  the  liver  by  the 
pneumogastric  ner\'es  are  probably,  in  some  way,  connected 
with  the  glycogenic  function  of  that  organ,  since  division  of 
these  nerves  causes  the  liver  to  yield  no  traces  of  sugar  after 
the  animal  succumbs,  which  is  contrary  to  the  result  obtained 
after  death  in  animals  which  have  these  nerves  intact.  When 
the  nerves  are  divided  in  the  living  animal,  and  the  end  near- 
est to  the  brain  is  galvanized,  an  increase  of  sugar  in  the 
blood  is  thus  artificially  produced  at  any  time  during  the  life 
of  the  animal,  and  traces  of  the  same  may  also  be  found  in 
the  urine.  A  similar  hyi>er-secretion  of  sugar  by  tlie  liver 
may  be  also  noticed  after  the  inhalation  of  irritating  vax>or8 
or  anaesthetics,  probably  through  the  infiuence  of  the  vagi. 

The  gastric  branches  of  the  pneumogastrics  show  a  marked 
alteration  in  their  |x>wer  of  control  over  that  organ  when  the 
main  nerve  trunks  art^  divided.  Tlie  mucous  lining  of  the 
stomach  Ixvomes  at  oncv  jvUe,  and  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juii*e  apivirtMitly  arn^stinl,  altlunii;li  a  slight  amount  of  se- 
crt^tii>n  may  nHurn  in  a  few  davs  if  tlie  animal  survive.    The 

*  Physio1t>gi$t^  upo  not  actwsI  ajt  to  the  s«oiii  of  tiic  roflcx  act  of  Tomitliig  wfaldi  fol- 
lows division  of  the  vtgi. 
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sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  remain,  but  are  sensibly  di- 
minished. Absorption  by  the  stomach  is  evidently  delayed, 
but  not  arrested,  as  has  been  proven  by  the  introduction  of 
poisons  into  that  organ. 

The  intestinal  branches  of  the  vagi  unquestionably  con- 
trol the  secretions  of  the  canal,  and  section  of  the  nerves 
has  been  shown  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  most  powerful 
cathartics,  even  in  fatal  doses,  when  administered  immedi- 
ately before  the  vagi  were  divided.  It  is  still  a  question 
whether  the  pneumogastric  nerves  influence  the  secretions  of 
the  intestinal  canal  directly,  or  through  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem by  means  of  communicating  filaments. 

K  the  latter  be  the  case,  those  filaments  of  communication 
which  control  the  stomach  and  oesophagus  must  be  sought  for 
high  up  in  the  cervical  region. 

CLINICAL  POINTS  PERTAINING   TO  THE  PNEUMOGASTRIC  NEBVE. 

The  physiological  function  of  the  separate  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric,  as  mentioned  in  preceding  pages,  will  assist 
you  in  appreciating  the  various  manifestations  of  diseased 
conditions  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  vagus,  or  of  its  individual 
branches.  You  can  understand,  from  what  has  previously 
been  said,  that  the  eflfect  of  degeneration,  section,  or  pressure 
ui>on  this  important  nerve  must  vary  with  the  seat  of  the 
lesion ;  since  those  branches  given  oflf  above  the  i)oint  where 
the  nerve  is  impaired  will  manifest  their  usual  i)owers,  while 
those  given  off  below  that  point  will  show  symptoms  of  par- 
tial or  complete  paralysis.  We  can,  therefore,  study  the  effects 
of  impairment  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  by  considering  the 
individual  branches  in  their  order  from  above  downward,  and 
recording  the  special  types  of  disease  which  are  liable  to  cre- 
ate symptoms  referable  Jo  each  branch. 

The  pharyngeal  branch  contains  both  motor  and  sensory 
fibers ;  hence  injury  to  its  structure  will  create  both  paralysis 
and  anaesthesia,  while  simple  irritation  of  its  fibers  will  tend 
to  create  contraction  or  spasm  of  certain  muscles  to  which 
its  motor  fibers  are  distributed.     We  thus  see,  in  attacks  of 
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hysteria,  the  so-called  "globus  hystericus ^^'^  a  spasmodic 
affection  of  the  pharynx,  due  to  some  irritation  of  the 
pneumogastric  trunk  or  of  the  pharyngeal  branches.  AVe 
also  occasionally  meet  true  paralysis  of  this  branch;  in 
which  case,  the  act  of  deglutition  is  greatly  imjmired,  and, 
if  the  disease  is  bilateral,  swallowing  is  rendered  almost  an 
impossibility. 

The  superior  laryngeal  branchy  whose  function  is  to  sup- 
ply the  mucous  lining  of  the  larynx  with  sensibility,  *  becomes, 
under  irritation,  the  cause  of  "spasm  of  the  glottis"  and 
of  "whooping-cough."  The  former  condition,  called  also 
"  stridulous  tor2/7i<7i^i>"  and  "Kopp's  asthma,"  is  a  disease 
peculiar  to  children,  which  tends  toward  asphyxia,  but  which 
is  rarely  if  ever  fatal.  It  usually  occurs  during  the  night, 
and  seems  to  affect  children  who  have  been  in  apparent  health. 
It  is  most  common  during  the  cold  months  ;  is  sometimes  as- 
sociated with  convulsions ;  and  is  characterized  by  a  sibilant 
character  to  the  respiration,  paUor,  or  turgidity  of  the  coun- 
tenance, and  a  x)eculiar  retraction  of  the  head.  In  rare  cases, 
this  condition  is  met  with  in  the  adult,  during  attacks  of  hys- 
teria. It  seems  to  be  dei)endent,  in  children,  ux>on  dentition, 
digestive  irritation,  ansamia,  rickets,  etc. 

The  experiments  of  Rosenthal  seem  to  point  to  the  6ai>erior 
larjoigeal  nerve  as  the  exciting  ciiuse  of  the  convulsive  cough 
of  "pertussis^^^  and  also  of  that  analogous  cough  often  met 
>\ith  in  hysterical  subjects,  since  artificial  stimulation  of  the 
nerve  produced,  with  this  observer,  similar  results.  Whether 
the  irritation  of  the  nerve  proceeds  from  the  catarrhal  in- 
flammation which  exists  in  the  respiratory  i)assage8,  or  irri- 
tation of  some  spinal  or  cerebral  center,  is  not  yet  well  deter- 
mined. 

The  recurrent  laryngeal  branch  is  of  great  clinical  impor- 
tance, since  its  peculiar  course  often  makes  it  a  guide  to  aneu- 
rism of  the  large  blood-vessels  by  the  peculiar  symptoms  which 

'  See  page  282  of  this  volunio. 

*  The  reader  1.4  referred  to  "  A  Treatise  on  Surgical  Diagnosis  '*  (Xew  York,  1881),  ^ 
the  author,  for  all  the  points  of  diagnosis  of  this  tjrpe  of  disease. 
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it  creates  within  the  larynx.*  The  so-called  "brassy  cough" 
is,  by  some  surgeons,  considered  as  pathognomonic  of  press- 
ure upon  or  irritation  of  this  branch,  and  strongly  indicative 
of  aneurism  of  the  subclavian,  carotids,  the  arteria  innomi- 
nata,  or  of  the  left  side  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

This  branch  may  be  affected  by  central  causes,  as  well  as 
by  peripheral  pressure  or  irritation.  As  examples  of  the  cen- 
tral causes  of  impairment  of  this  nerve  may  be  mentioned 
those  cases  of  apoplexy,  cerebral  tumors,  hysteria,  diphthe- 
ria, typhoid  fever,  and  reflex  irritation  from  diseases  of  the 
uterus  or  genitals,  where  the  larynx  is  markedly  affected. 
The  i)eripheral  causes  which  more  commonly  affect  the  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nerve,  include  catarrhal,  tuberculous,  and 
syphilitic  inflammations  of  the  larynx,  traumatism,  the  press- 
ure of  growing  tumors,  as  aneurism,  goitre,  sarcoma,  cancer, 
lymphatic  tumors,  tumors  of  the  oesophagus,  etc. 

The  exi)eriments  of  Bernard,  Bischoff,  and  Waller  *  (given 
in  some  detail  in  previous  pages)  wiU  help  to  explain  how  a 
lesion,  which  excites  laryngeal  symptoms,  may  occasionally 
be  situated  away  from  the  line  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve, 
since  the  spinal  a^jcessory  nerve  may  be  the  seat  of  irritation 
or  degeneration.  They  will  also  help  to  explain  why  the  ef- 
fects of  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  recurrent  branch  do  not 
produce  dyspncea,  at  the  same  time  that  it  causes  the  voice 
to  be  lost ;  why  the  vocal  cords  are  seen  to  be  cadaveric  and 
relaxed ;  and  why  the  act  of  coughing  and  the  expulsion  of 
laryngeal  mucus  is  no  longer  i>ossible. 

The  pvlmonary  branches  of  the  nerve  are  unquestionably 
concerned,  to  some  extent,  in  the  conditions  associated  with 
bronchial  si)asm,  since  asthma  may  be  developed  by  mental 
influences  acting  upon  the  origin  of  the  vagus.  Moreover,  we 
often  see  severe  types  of  this  disease  produced  by  the  press- 
ure of  thoracic  tumors  upon  the  pneumogastric ;  by  the  in- 
halation of  substances  possessing  slight  irritative  qualities; 
by  uterine  irritation,  acting  as  a  cause  of  reflex  action  through 
the  pneumogastric  nerve;  and  by  fright,  shock,  exposure, 

>  See  page  264. 
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etc.    The  symptoms  of  asthma  are  too  well  known  to  be  here 
repeated. 

We  have  one  other  condition  developed  as  the  effect  of 
pressure  upon,  or  destruction  of,  the  vagus,  viz.,  paralysis  of 
the  pulmonary  branches  and  the  consequent  paralytic  condi- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lung.  It  is  to  this  condition 
that  some  authors  attempt  to  refer  the  serous  infiltration 
into  the  i>arenchyma  of  the  lung  which  follows  section  of  this 
nerve ; '  and  we  know,  clinically,  that  a  similar  condition  is 
sometimes  produced  by  compression  of  the  nerve  by  a  tuber- 
culous or  cancerous  degeneration  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
especially  those  situated  near  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea^ 
and  by  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  vessels.  The  same  condition 
has  been  observed  after  injuries  to  the  organs  of  the  chest, 
and  from  the  section  of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  vagus, 
during  an  attempt  to  ligate  the  subclavian  in  its  first  portion 
or  the  arteria  innominata. 

The  cardiac  branches  seem  to  exert  a  more  marked  effect 
upon  the  heart  when  exposed  to  irritation  than  when  actu- 
ally destroyed  by  degeneration  or  section.  An  artificial 
'^  angina  i)ectoris"  may  be  produced  by  pressure  u{X)n  the 
vagus  in  the  neck  (as  performed  by  Czermak  ui)on  himself), 
and  the  heart's  action  may  thus  be  almost  entirely  arrested. 
It  may  be  stated,  I  think,  that  angina  i)ectoris,  sometimes 
called  ''cardiac  neuralgia,'"  is  one  of  those  neuroses  of  the 
heart  which  dei)end,  to  a  large  extent,  ux>on  changes  of  a 
secondary  character  in  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  vagus  or 
the  cardiac  ganglia. 

The  symptoms  of  this  affection  are  very  distressing  to  the 
patient,  and  often  fatal.  The  attack  usually  begins  with  a 
sense  of  extreme  constriction  within  the  chest,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  radiating  pains  of  a  very  intense  character,  which 

^  For  the  diflfcrent  thoorioe  advanced  to  explain  this  effect,  the  retder  to  referred  to 
page  250  of  this  vohime. 

'  I  prefer  to  limit  the  term  **  angina  pectoris  "  to  those  caseR  only  where  the  excitinn 
cauBes  have  resulted  in  dcfcctivt  heart  power^  and  to  apply  the  term  *'  cardiac  nennlgU  ** 
to  those  oases  where  the  power  of  the  heart  is  normal.  This  I  consider  to  be  the  true 
patholopcal  distinction. 
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shoot  down  the  arm  or  into  the  neck.  The  paroxysms  pro- 
duce the  most  rapid  exhaustion,  and  are  not  usually  long 
continued.  The  various  pathological  conditions  found  to 
exist  in  this  affection  include  an  ossified  state  of  the  coro- 
nary vessels  (thus  interfering  with  the  nutrition  of  the  heart 
walls) ;  cardiac  hypertrophy  (which  is  usually  of  that  form 
called  compensatory,  since  the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  gen- 
erally dilated) ;  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart ;  valvular 
lesions  (with  their  secondary  changes  in  the  size  of  the  cavi- 
ties) ;  and  aneurism  within  the  pericardial  sac. 

The  gastric  branches  of  the  vagus  are  associated  with  the 
conditions  of  gastrodynia  (cardialgia),  boulimia,  polydipsia, 
nervous  vomiting,  and  disorders  of  the  secretory  follicles  of 
the  organ,  as  well  as  its  power  of  absorption.  Gastrodynia  is 
a  paroxysmal  attack  of  neuralgia  of  the  sensory  fibers  of  the 
stomach.  It  produces  pain  of  the  most  intense  character, 
which  often  comi)els  the  strongest  subjects  to  writhe  in 
agony,  and  to  become  bathed  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  irre- 
spective of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  face 
becomes  bloodless,  the  limbs  cold,  the  abdomen  retracted,  and 
the  pulse  small  and  irregular.  The  attacks  are  usually  of 
short  duration,  and  are  most  frequently  terminated  by  eruc- 
tations and  vomiting.  This  disease  is  met  with  in  hysterical 
and  ansemic  subjects,  in  the  course  of  diseases  of  the  uterus 
and  ovaries,  in  spinal  and  cerebral  affections,  and  in  certain 
dyscrasia). 

An  abnormal  condition  of  hunger,  which  is  api)eased  by 
small  quantities  of  food,  but  which  returns  at  frequent  inter- 
vals with  an  uncontrollable  desire,  often  interrupting  the 
hours  of  sleep,  is  produced  by  some  disordered  condition 
of  the  vagus,  and  is  called  '^hovlimiay  This  affection  is 
met  with  in  hysterical  patients,  after  prolonged  fevers,  in 
severe  forms  of  Yiervous  debility,  in  syphilis,  insanity,  and 
diabetes. 

By  ^^ polydipsia''^  we  mean  an  intolerable  thirst,  depend- 
ent upon  an  hyi>era>sthesia  of  the  nerve  fibers  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  pharynx,  and  mouth,  and  prob- 
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ably  due  to  some  abnormal  state  of  the  pneumogastric  nenre. 
It  is  often  an  associate  symptom  with  boulimia,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  the  same  general  causes. 

Tlie  state  of  ^'polyphagia  "  signifies  a  desire  for  excessive 
quantities  of  food.  It  is  supi>osed  to  exist  when  the  nerve 
fibers  of  the  vagus  distributed  to  the  stomach  are  in  a  state  of 
anaesthesia,  in  contrast  to  the  condition  producing  the  tr^'O 
previous  diseases.  It  has  been  found  to  accomjxany  soften- 
ing of  the  medulla  oblongata,  compression  of  the  roots  of  the 
vagus  by  an  aneurismal  tumor  of  the  vertebral  artery,  atrophy 
of  the  vagi,  neuromata  of  the  vagi,  and  the  morbid  states  of 
epilepsy,  insanity,  and  hysteria. 

The  nervous  vomiting  which  is  clinically  observed  in  con- 
nection with  pregnancy,  chlorosis,  hysteria,  digestive  disturb- 
ances, and  gastrodynia,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of 
local  diseases  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  alimentary  canal,  since 
the  symptom  depends,  purely  and  exclusively,  ui)on  some  ab- 
normal condition  of  the  nerves,  rather  than  ux>on  i)athological 
changes  in  the  stomach  or  intestine. 

True  paralysis  of  the  gastric  branches  of  the  vagos  must^ 
of  necessity,  arrest  the  peristaltic  movement  of  that  organ, 
and  thus  tend  to  favor  the  retention  of  food  within  its  cavity. 
This  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  enormous  enlargement  of 
the  stomach  found  after  chronic  inflammatory  processes  of 
that  organ,  and  also  as  a  sequel  to  cholera,  typhoid  fever, 
and  some  other  blood  poisons.  The  stomach  becomes  en- 
larged in  these  conditions  mainly  by  the  weight  of  the 
retained  food  and  the  pressure  of  the  gases  formed  by  its 
decom])osition. 

The  intestinal  and  hepatic  branches  of  the  vagus  are  not 
well  understood  in  their  clinical  phenomena,  but  the  effects 
of  section  of  the  pneumogastric  seem  to  point  to  some  con- 
trolling influence  of  these  fibers  over  the  glycogenic  function 
of  the  liver  and  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  juices.  The 
effect  of  diseases  of  the  peritonaeum,  or  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  upon  the  heart  and  respiration,  is  to  be  explained 
either  as  the  direct  result  of  irritation  of  these  fibers,  or  as  a 
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reflex  act  through  the  sympathetic  nerve  upon  the  cardiac 
and  respiratory  centers,  thus  in  turn  affecting  the  heart  and 
lungs  through  the  vagus. 

THE    SPINAL   ACCESSORY,   OR  ELEVENTH  CRANIAL  NERVE. 

This  nerve  has  a  very  extensive  origin,  since  it  derives  its 
fibers  not  only  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  but  also  from  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  fibers  which  arise 
from  the  medulla  compose  what  is  called  the  ^'bulbar  por- 
tioTij^^m  contrast  to  those  which  arise  from  the  cervical  region 
of  the  spinal  cord,  to  which  the  name  of  ^^  spinal  port  ion  ^^  is 
sometimes  given.  Such  a  distinction  has  an  importance,  dis- 
tinct from  merely  indicating  the  point  of  origin  of  the  fibers 
composing  the  two  portions  of  the  nerve,  as  the  functions  of 
the  two  are  different. 

K  we  trace  the  filaments  of  origin  of  the  bulbar  portion  of 
the  nerve,  we  can  perceive  that  the  fibers  arise  from  the  lat- 
eral columns  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (its  motor  tract)  and 
escai)e  from  its  lower  portion,  beneath  the  fibers  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve.  The  spinal  portion  of  the  nerve  can  be 
traced  between  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
first  five  cervical  nerves,  arising  from  between  the  roots  of 
each  nerve  by  a  pair  of  filaments,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  two,  where  the  filament  going  to  form  the  spinal  accessory 
nerve  is  usually  a  single  one.  These  several  fibers  unite  as 
the  nerve  passes  upward  toward  the  cranium,  thus  causing 
the  spinal  portion  of  the  nerve  to  gradually  increase  in  size. 
In  the  cranium,  the  two  parts  join  to  form  one  nerve,  which 
then  escapes  from  the  jugular  foramen^  in  company  with  the 
pneumogastric  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  and  the  jugular 
vein.  The  inferior  meningeal  artery  enters  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium  through  this  foramen,  and  therefore  bears  a  relation 
to  the  nerves  and  vein. 

The  spinal  accessory  nerve  receives  filaments  of  communi- 
cation with  other  nerves,  even  before  it  escajKJS  from  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  since  the  spinal  portion,  on  its  way 
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upward  to  unite  with  the  bulbar  portion,  is  joined  by  I 
ments  derived  from  the  two  upper  cerviwd  nerves  wbUe  i 
the  spinal  canal. 

After  the  nerve  has  emerged  from  the  jugular  fommen,  f 
gives  off  a  large  branch  to  the  pneuniogastric  nerre,  and  ocra- 
sionally  i-eceives  a  ttlanient  from  the  pneumogastric  in  return ; 


Flo.  Qi.—Sjiinal  aenwory  aervi.  (HirechtcW.) 
1,  tniDk  cif  the  facinl  iiervc;  3,  2,  gloeao-phnrrngeal  nerve ;  R.  S,  pnouEnDgutrio ;  4i^'jl 
trunk  of  tbf  t/iinal  aecatorg  ;  B,  aublln^ftl  ncrre ;  6,  superior  Ccrrickl  |gU{  " 
7, 1,  anasloiiiiMiB  ut  Ihe  first  Iwu  eenicHl  neneK  ;  8,  cvnitSd  hntnch  of  iIm  ■ 
thetic;  9,  ID,  II.  12,  IS,  bruichea  of  llicglouo-phkrjmgeal;  11,  IS,  bnuidiMDf  # 
frndol;  16,  otic  gnngUoD;  17.  auricaliir  branch  of  ibe  pDCumniEUlric j  19,  miM 
moring  braneh /rom  l/u  tpiiiat  aeeaitorii  lo  llie  piirtirnfigtutrU  ;  19.  knaMmnori*  of  A 
first  pair  of  wrviol  nerves  with  the  sublingual ;  20,  OHiulDnwni  of  Ike  ipuuil  uub> 
•ory  vilA  thi  KoiiiJ  pair  of  arvieai  nerrat  /  31,  jjtari/ngral  plirui  ;  SS.  aupote 
laryngeal  nerie ;  23,  eitemnl  lar^genl  nurrc :  24,  middle  cervical  gingiiao. 

while,  in  its  course  down  the  neck,  it  receives  filaaienta  < 
communication  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  cerviol 
nerves,  in  case  these  nerves  do  not  comraunioate  with  I 
spinal  portion  within  the  spinal  canal. 

After  the  nerve  has  sent  its  upper  filament  to  the  pnem 
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gastric,  at  the  Jugular  foramen,  it  may  usually  be  perceived 
to  divide  into  two  hranclies — an  intenial  and  an  external ;  the 
former  uf  which  anastomoses  dii'ectly  with  tlie  Irunk  of  the 
pneumogastric  nene,  while  the  latter,  called  the  ** muscular 
branch."  pieires  the  back  part  of  the  upper  third  of  the  stemo- 
niastoid  muscle,  and  terminates  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
trapezius.      The  first,    sometimes    called  the    '*  anastomotic 


ll  Wctioil  of  the  lliyi 

mew  of  ihf  itI-.i  ■!  ii..;.! 


Fin.  m.—Litn'al  vieK  of  (kt  miuitin  of 

the  largHt.    (Wajipov.) 

I  2,  a,  4,  diffi'rcDt  (ascicuU  uf  ibi-  arjtvDuid 

Fto,  88. — I,  bixiy  of  IhchjoiJ  bone;  2,  rertioil  scclionot  the  ihjniid  ortiloflej  S,  hoi'i- 
■"""        "'        '   '      ■■       -'     iriilngo  turncil  downwaiii  lo  bIiow  the  deep  otlich- 
;  1,  fucel  of  articulation  of  tlie  smtll  eoniu  of  thi> 
i  I   I'lirtilage ;   B,  fncet  od  tbii  orirold  ctrtlla^:  H, 
Bupenor  Bit;i<  ll    <  >  ^bwi^d  mueole:   7,  poxterior  crioo-nrj'rciiuld  nriiK- 

cle;  8,  J(i,  .iM  .  '■.  I liyro-arTtFndd  muwile;  11,  arjtcDoA-pialottidciiii 

miudc;  l^,ji:i'!'i'   ll;  i<<':i;<  '!   h^';iiiiu!D( ;  13,  Ulcrnl  ihj-ro-hyoid  lifiuiicnl. 

bnvnch,"  is  now  known  to  l)e  the  nen'e  which  supplies  the 
Ttmscles  of  t^/if.  lart/iix,  with  the  exception  of  the  crico-thy- 
roid  mnscJe.'  since  i»liysiological  e\-periment  confirms  this 
distribution. 


'  The  arslnioid  nrntelr  of  the  larvni  Is  suppliwi  hy  UoUi  ibo  superior  and  rMUrrent 
Umigr-Bl  ncrvr*,  ilic  laltir  o(  which  carry  mosl  of  ilic  iipinnl  nocMsorj  fiboni,  *■  1» 
Mbowii  In  Fi^.  01  of  Ibis  volume.     Il  ia  alio  Importaot  U>  rcinciubcr  thftt  tb«  Invvatip- 
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The  second  branch  communicates  with  the  second  and 
third  cervical  nenes,  before  it  pierces  the  Btemo-mastoid 
muscle,  and  its  tilaments  undoubtedly  furnish  motor  poatr 
to  that  muscle  and  also  to  the  trapezius.     It  is  proven  by  ex- 


Fio.  07. — A  dla^rnm  of  the  tpini!  acnttarii  nerre. 
I,  tho  aentnri/  fnrlioa  of  the  ni^rrc  arisini;  from  the  medulla  Motipaia  ;  3,  the  tfinal 
jnrlinn  of  ihc  ni-rvc  arii>in;;  Irom  tlic  apino/  eord  (cervical  regtoa):  3.  a  filamcBl 
arlsliij;  froRi  the,|fr>'  an<l  teeand  eeivical  nerrct  and  joining  the  ^iml  porlion  of  the 
spinal  ucceBKurv  nurve,  buSarv  parsini;  thmugb  Ihc  fontmen  nw^uni;  4,  the ybrn- 
riifn  maffuum,  n'liowinf;  the  iipinal  portion  of  the  aervo  entering  the  ertnluin  ;  B.  the 
juyuhir  fornmrn,  whiiwiiij;  tlie  fpiaal  »n'i  ofenmrg  jmrtiom  of  the  nerre  commmii' 
I'nting  an  thej  pa^■4  thmii^h  it ;  fl,  the  larfft  JilamenI  pting  to  the  pnnitnaputric  lo 
fupply  the  mn/clni  oflh'  laiyni,  ami  Ihc  tmnll  Jilamrvt  returning  t»  the  trunk  of  the 
fpinai  oeeMsorj  nilrrr ;  7,  i*,  H,  fllamcntii  of  conimunieation  between  the  f|riul 
■ceeB!K>rv ncrvv  and  the  thini,  fourth, (milflfthcerTienl  nervofl;  10,  muKuUr  bruchr* 
toXhe  iletwi-c'eiilit.ma'awil  niii!>ciu;  II,  muscular  branrbei  (o  the  trapahit  nmtclr: 
12,  cummtniieatini;  filiiDenls  from  tho  rervieal jJaut  of  ncrrci^ 

periment,  however,  that  section  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve 
does  not  pr(»duce  total  paralysis  of  these  muscles  ;  and,  from 


iftof  Itcrnanl  and  I)t)u?hntT  tiarc  demonnt rated  the  existence  of  other  motor  Gbera  to 
lairni,  irre!<pectlvc  of  tUoK  of  tho  Spinal  acccgeui7,  which  (ccm  to  contnJ  the  airf*- 
tic  rajiiratorj/  mOitmaUt  of  the  glottis. 
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this  fact,  it  is  conclusively  proved  that  some  other  souities  of 
neire  supply  to  these  muscles  exist,  besides  the  spinal  acces- 
sory filaments. 


A  TABLE   OF  THE   BRANCHES   OF  THE   SPINAL   ACCESSORY    SERVE.' 


RniDchra  la  Ac  pfiarynfffnl  plant, 

Unincliefl  to  the  aiptrior  laripigia'  ncpvc  (and 

IhiiB  lo  tUe  drpraaor  nerve  y'lht  hcarl), 
nianclics  to  the  rrrur>-ntf /nrvnjrnif  ncrTc(tbae 
euppljing  the  muscleH  of  phonatiuu). 
'  Braoch  to  the  slcmo-mtuJoid  muecle, 
liraocb  to  the  Irapaiua  iiiunclc. 

f  Ifll  cervical  nnTf. 
CouurMCATiNQ  J   "2(1  conical  nervo, 

y  4th  cervical  nerrc. 


The  experiments  of  Bernard,  to  whose  ingenuity  much  of 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  function  of  the  bulbar  and  spi- 
nal portions  of  this  nerve  is  due,  seem 
to  wan-ant  the  conclusion  that  the  bul-  > 

I)ar  or  medullary  part  of  the  nerve  pos- 
sesses a  direct  control  upon  the  mus- 
cles of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  but 
no  effect  whatever  upon  the  stemo- 
mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles.  Gal- 
vanism of  the  spinal  portion  of  the 
nerve  seems  to  have  a  directly  oppo- 
site effect,  since  the  muscles  of  the 
pharynx  and  larj-nx  were  unaffected, 
and  the  two  muscles  of  the  neck  to 
which  the  nerve  is  distributed  were 
thrown  into  movement.  It  also  ap- 
pears from  tlie  results  of  this  great 
experimenter  that  the  ner\-e  is  essen- 
tially motor  in  its  function  at  its  ori-  """"  ' 
gin  from  the  medulla  and  spinal  cord,  but  that  it  gains  sen- 
sory fibers  after  it  leaves  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  by  means 

n  the  "  EstenliaU  of  Anatony"  (Doi'lins  anJ  Itoimov),     Put- 


FlO.  08.— (;W(i»  Kca  vilk  thr  la- 
ri/ngoHopt  dui-in/r  the  emi'- 
lion  of  high-pitched  toundt. 
(U  Bon.) 

1,  2,  base  of  the  (onpic ;  3,  *, 
cpiplutii:' ;  B,  6,  pharrnx  ;  7, 
arytenoid  cartllBKca ;  8,  oficn- 
int;  between  the  true  vociil 
eorda;  H,  arrli^no-epi^lnlli. 
dean  foliln;  in,  c.iriilnj^c  of 
SaDtoril^:  U,  cmnifonm-nr. 
tlla^ie;  IS,  i>ii|H>rii>r  viK'al 
cards ;     1;J,    inferior    vocal 
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of  certain  filaments  of  communication  derived  from  the  cer- 
vical nerves  and  the  pneumogastric.  This  fact  probably  ex- 
plains why  two  points  of  communication  should  exist  be- 
tween the  spinal  accessory  and  the  pneumogastric  nerves ; 
since,  at  one  point,  the  sensory  filaments  of  the  pneumogas- 
tric were  given  to  the  spinal  accessory,  whDe,  at  the  other 
point,  the  motor  filaments  of  the  spinal  accessory  were  sent  to 
the  pneumogastric  sheath  for  protection,  until  they  could  be 
distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx. 

Bernard  and  Bischoflf  have  probably  done  more  to  clear  up 
the  disputed  relation  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  to  the  mus- 
cles of  the  larynx,  and  thus  to  the  acts  of  phonation  and  res- 
piration,* than  any  of  the  later  investigators  upon  the  physi- 
ology of  the  nervous  system.  When  the  spinal  accessory  nerve 
is  drawn  out  from  the  medulla  and  spinal  cord  of  an  animal, 
as  can  l)e  done  with  little  if  any  injury  to  the  nerve,  if  the 
requisite  care  and  skill  be  employed,  the  eflfect  is  at  one? 
manifested  in  the  voice^  which  becomes  hoarse  and  unnatural, 
when  the  nerve  of  one  side  only  is  extracted,  but  entirely 
extinct  when  both  nerves  are  thus  treated.  The  act  of  deglu- 
titioii  is  also  somewhat  affected,  and  the  trapezius  and  stemo- 
mastoid  muscles  are  paralyzed,  but  only  to  a  partial  extent. 

An  interesting  relation  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  t<i 
the  action  of  the  heart  seems  to  be  well  shown  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Waller,  who  first  called  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion to  the  fact  that  extirpation  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve  i^roduced  a  modification  in  the  effects  of  gal- 
vanism of  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  provided 
that  sufficient  time  (some  two  weeks)  was  allowed  after  the 
operation  for  the  irritation  so  produced  to  subside.  As  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  pi-evious  lectui-e  upon  the  pneumogas- 
tric nerve,'  galvanism  of  that  nerve  with  a  powerful:  current 
will  arrest  the  action  of  the  heart  in  a  state  of  health,  even  if 

'  The  nerves  conecrncd  in  the  two  acts  of  phmatijn  and  rcspiixUion  arc  not  to  b? 
confounded,  since  it  is  probable  that  the  pneumogastric  nerve  sendd  filaments  of  a  motor 
character  to  the  larynx,  which  are  independent  of  the  spinal  accesjsorr  nerve,  and  which 
probably  preside  over  the  respiratory  movenwnU  of  tho  trlottis,  while  the  spinal  acce*dOTT 
nerve  controls  phomUion.  •  See  pa^e  2"5i)  of  this  volume. 
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applied  on  one  side  of  the  body.  Now,  Waller  found  that 
after  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  of  one  side  ha^l  been  drawn 
out,  and  the  animal  allowed  to  recover  the  shock  of  the  opei  a- 
tion,  and  to  wait  some  days  for  all  signs  of  irritation  to  sub- 
side, galvanism  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  of  (lie  same  side 
no  longer  seemed  to  affect  the  action  of  the  heart.     The  de- 


imhthllmic  dirl»inii  or  the  fifth  ; 
Oitteton;  0,  10,  lineal  hranth 

neire;  IQ.lorminiubranDheii  of  IbcgiisUiturynerTe;  U,8ubniiixilliir]' ganglion  ;  1*, 
m;r1o-hjotcl  branch  of  ihe  Inferior  imU\  nerve;  lit,  utMitor  bell;  of  ib»  dlgoitrlo 
ninwb;  14,  section  of  the  mTlo-hroid  muscle;  IS,  18,  ^otio-pliargitpeal  itrne ;  IS, 
gaitplinn  of  Anilfmcli ;  1 T,  irmieha  /rem  Mr  yi'mta.pkari/itgtal  h  Iki  tttto-glrmtui 
imd  thi  tlnto-fJiaTjingrm  mmnla ;  19,  19,  imvutnugwirio;  V>,  SI,  pingliii  of  (he 
linPllKiogaHtrii' ;  !!.  Si,  auliFriur  larrngoa]   avr/r:  93,  ipintil   airrmory  ;  £4,  £0,  !fl, 

i1,  a,  aublingu«l  nerve  and  broncbra. 

pressor  nerve  of  the  heart,  which  arises  fi-om  iKith  tfie  supe- 
rior laryngt^al  and  pneumogastric  nenes.  since  it  lia.i  two 
beads,  miiHt,  therefore,  be  in  itume  way  euuuectfid  witti  lite 
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si^inal  accessory  nerve.  It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  with  as 
mucli  positiveness  as  any  physiological  point  can  he  laid 
down,  that  the  communicating  filament  given  oflf  by  the  spi- 
nal accessory  nene  to  the  pneumogastric  controls  the  heart 
fibers  as  well  as  the  muscles  of  phonation. 

The  distribution  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  to  only  two 
of  the  muscles  of  the  neck — the  sterno-viastoid  and  the  tra- 
2?e2ius — would  naturally  suggest,  to  the  inquiring  mind,  why 
these  muscles  should  have  been  singled  out  as  particularly 
associated  w  ith  this  nerve.  Throughout  this  entire  course  of 
lectures  I  have  frequently  called  your  attention  to  the  fact, 
which  can  not  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  distribution  of 
nerves  to  muscles  always  denotes  a  purpose  on  the  part  of 
Nature,  and  a  similarity  of  function  in  the  muscles  supplied 
by  the  same  nerve,  if  we  will  but  search  for  it.  Now,  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  is  chiefly 
destined  to  control  the  muscles  of  phonation^  since  other 
nerve  fibers  go  to  the  larypc,  which  assist  in  moving  the  vocal 
cords  during  the  opening  of  the  glottis,  previous  to  each  in- 
spiratory act;  therefore,  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  can  not 
be  said  to  be  directly  concerned  with  the  respiratory  func- 
tion. If  we  A\ill  sturdy  the  attitude  assumed  by  a  vocalist  in 
the  act  of  singing  (and  it  is  in  the  singing  act,  rather  than 
that  of  talking,  that  we  see  the  mechanism  of  phonation  best 
displayed,  since  it  requires  moi-e  of  a  muscular  effort  than 
the  simple  articulation  of  words),  we  shall  i)erceive  that  the 
stemo-mastoid  and  the  traj^ezius  muscles  are  important  fac- 
tors in  the  jy^odnction  of  voice,  as  they  tend  to  fix  the  shoul- 
ders (that  is,  the  scapula)  and  the  clavicles)  and  also  the 
upper  part  of  the  sternum.  In  all  vocal  efforts,  the  first  act 
necessary  to  its  i)erformance  is  a  full  inspiratory  effort,  which 
can  only  be  perfonned  by  first  calling  into  play  those  muscles 
which  render  the  upj^er  portion  of  the  chest  and  the  bones  of 
the  shoulder  immovable,  so  as  to  have  a  fi^ed  point  from 
which  the  true  inspiratory  muscles  can  act  upon  the  ribs  and 
their  cartilages ;  and  it  can,  therefoi^e,  be  understood  why 
these  muscles  should  properly  be  i)laced  under  the  control  ot 
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that  nerve  which  also  controls  the  muscles  which  regulate 
the  position  and  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  during  the  expira- 
tory effort,  and  thus  causes  the  proper  vibrations  of  these 
cords,  and  regulates  the  note  which  follows. 

In  animals,  where  the  muscular  branch  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory nerve  has  been  severed,  a  diflRiculty  in  progression  has 
been  observed  by  Bernard,  and  a  peculiar  shortness  of  breath 
after  violent  exercise.  The  difficulty  in  locomotion  is  not 
present  in  man,  on  account  of  certain  anatomical  peculiarities 
which  render  the  arm  unnecessary  for  progressive  motion, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  quadrupeds  ;  but  the  shortness  of 
breath  which  has  been  observed  would  probably  exist  in  a 
man  after  violent  exercise,  or  when  any  demand  for  an  exces- 
sively full  inspiratory  effort  occurred,  if  the  trapezius  or  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscles  were  paralyzed. 

A  theory  advanced  by  Hilton, '  as  explanatory  of  the  1)6- 
culiarity  of  the  course  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  deserves 
mention,  since  it  tends  possibly  to  explain  not  only  the  irreg- 
ular course  of  the  nerve,  but  also  the  object  of  the  communi' 
cation  of  the  sub-occipital  with  the  spinal  accessory  nerves 
within  the  spinal  canal.  According  to  this  author,  the  spi- 
nal portion  of  this  nerve  becomes  joined  to  the  sub-occipi- 
tal before  it  enters  the  cranium,  and,  since  that  ner\^e  is 
almost  exclusively  a  motor  nerve,  what  object  could  the 
spinal  accessory,  which  is  itself  a  motor  ner^^e,  have  in  send- 
ing additional  filaments  to  the  sub-occipital,  unless  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  fibers  to  the  inferior  oblique,  the  two 
posterior  recti,  and  the  complexus  mu'scles  of  the  neck? 
Now,  when  a  motor  impulse  is  sent  out  by  means  of  the 
spinal  accessory  nerve,  the  effects  reach  those  muscles  first 
which  are  nearest  to  its  x>lace  of  origin ;  hence,  the  muscles 
of  the  sub-occipital  region  are  caused  to  contract  before  the 
trai>ezius  or  the  stemo-mastoid  muscles,  and,  by  so  doing,  the 
head  is  drawn  backward  before  the  latter  muscles  act,  thus 
greatly  assisting  them  to  raise  the  thorax,  as  well  as  in  ren- 
dering the  head  a  fixed  point  during  the  inspiratory  act. 

>  "Rest  and  Pain,"  London,  IS72. 
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CLINICAL  POINTS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  SPINAL  ACCESSORY   NERVE. 

Like  all  motor  nerves,  the  spinal  accessory  may  exhibit 
the  condition  of  spasm  or  paralysis  in  the  i)arts  supplied  by 
it ;  if  subjected  to  some  source  of  irritation,  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance, or  to  some  lesion  which  destroys  its  jwwer  of  con- 
duction, as  in  the  latter.  The  spasm  dependent  ui)on  irrita- 
tion of  this  special  nerve  seems  to  be  confined  exclusively  to 
the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles.  They  may  be  uni- 
lateral or  bilateral,  and  the  muscular  contractions  may  be 
either  of  the  tonic  or  clonic  variety. 

Both  of  these  types  of  spasm  are  met  with  in  connection 
with  reflex  irritation  originating  in  some  of  the  remote  vis- 
cera ;  hence  they  are  not  infrequent  in  severe  types  of  hysteri- 
cal affections.  They  may  also  be  produced  by  diseases  affect- 
ing the  upper  cervical  vertebrae,  by  certain  forced  movements 
of  the  head,  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  by  local  dis- 
eases of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  When  we  consider  the 
intimate  connection  which  this  nerve  has  with  the  spinal  cord, 
as  well  as  the  medulla  oblongata  and  brain,  we  can  better 
appreciate  the  difficulty  which  often  arises  in'  locating  the 
exact  seat  of  the  irritation  which  is  producing  these  si)asmodic 
movements.  There  are  reported  cases  to  prove  that  tumors 
of  the  bmin  or  spinal  cord,  softening  of  either  of  ^hese  re- 
gions, meningeal  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  cord,  injuries 
to  the  skull  or  upper  cervical  vertebrae,  and  caries,  i)erio8titis, 
and  tumors  of  the  upi)er  cervical  vertebrae,  may  all  be  excit- 
ing causes  of  this  spasmodic  action. 

Ton  ie  Spasm  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  and  Trapezius  Mus- 
cles.— AVhen  the  sterno-viustoid  muscle  is  the  seat  of  tonic 
spasm  ^  the  head  is  so  drawn  that  the  ear  approaches  the 
clavicle,  the  occiput  the  tip  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  chin  is 
so  rotated  that  it  points  toward  the  opjyosite  side.  This  con- 
dition is  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  and  often  shows  a 
marked  tendency  to  become  a  permanent  contracture.  Dur- 
ing the  early  paroxysms,  the  patient  can  not  rectify  the  dish 
placement  of  the  head  by  his  o^vn  voluntary  efforts,  and  pas- 
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sive  motion  is  strongly  resisted.  The  early  periods  of  the 
paroxysm  are  often  accompanied  by  sharp  pains.  When  the 
disease  has  become  chronic,  the  defonnity  of  the  neck  is  as- 
sociated with  2i  permanent  curvature  of  the  cervical  vertebrce 
and  a  corresponding  curve  of  a  compensatory  character  in  the 
doi'sal  and  lumbar  regions.  A  itire  case  of  bilateral  tonic 
spasm  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscles  is  reported  by  Duchenne, 
in  which  the  chin  was  approximated  to  the  breast. 

The  trapezius  muscle  may  also  be  the  seat  of  tonic  spasm. 
In  this  case,  the  head  is  inclined  toward  the  affected  side, 
the  occiput  is  drawn  toward  the  shoulder,  the  shoulder  itself 
is  raised,  and  the  scapula  is  drawn  inward.  The  chin  is  not 
ix>tated  toward  the  unaffected  side,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle.  All  attempts  to  bring  the  head  into 
its  proper  relation  to  the  trunk  create  a  rigidity  and  sensi- 
tiveness over  the  region  of  the  tmpezius. 

Clonic  Spasm  of  the  Stemo-mastoid  and  Trapezius  Mus- 
cles.— Tliis  variety  of  spasm,  which  is  dependent  upon  the 
same  general  list  of  causes  as  the  tonic  foim,  may  be  uni- 
lateral or  bilateral.  Either  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
spinal  accessory  may  be  affected  alone,  or  the  stemo-mastoid 
and  trapezius  may  contnict  alternately.  If  the  spasm  be  con- 
fined to  one  muscle  and  of  the  unilateral  tyi)e,  the  deflection 
of  the  head  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  tonic  spasm,  except 
that  the  duration  of  the  contraction  will  be  for  a  shorter 
period,  and  of  a  convulsive  variety ;  while,  if  the  two  muscles 
of  one  side  contract  alternately,  the  attitude  of  the  head  will 
be  constantly  changing  from  the  condition  due  to  contraction 
of  the  one  to  that  produced  by  the  other.  When  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscles  of  both  sides  act  simultaneously  in  a  spas- 
modic contractiim,  a  peculiar  *' nodding  movement"  is  per- 
ceived. You  can  understand  how  all  forms  of  combina- 
tions can  be  made  between  the  two  muscles  of  either  side, 
and  a  proix)rtionate  variety  of  spasmodic  attitudes  will  be 
the  result.  All  of  these  contractions  occur,  for  the  most 
part,  in  paroxysms^  often  lasting  for  a  day,  and  not  infre- 
quently coming  on  with  such  violence  and  frightful  vehe- 
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mence  that  the  head  is  tossed  to  and  fro  with  great  force, 
making  the  life  of  the  patient  miserable.  In  some  instances, 
the  spasm  is  almost  continuous.  Sleep,  however,  usually 
brings  rest,  though  this  is  often  prevented  or  delayed. 

In  unilateral  clonic  spasm  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle, 
the  adjacent  muscles  of  the  face,  jaw,  and  arm  are  occasional- 
ly thrown  into  simultaneous  action.  The  scaleni  muscles  are 
also  sometimes  brought  into  active  play,  and  their  forcible 
compression  of  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerve  and  the  veins 
of  the  neck  has  been  known  to  result  in  stiffness,  anaes- 
thesia, and  oedema  of  the  arm,  after  such  an  attack  had  sub- 
sided. 

The  nodding  movement  produced  by  the  bilateral  donic 
spasm  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscles  is  sometimes  called  the 
"salaam  convulsion  of  Newnham."  It  is  rarely  seen  in 
adults,  but  in  children  it  is  not  infrequent.  Should  it  occur 
during  dentition,  the  spasm  may  be  associated  with  convulsive 
movements  of  the  facial  muscles,  with  strabismus,  and  even 
with  general  convulsions  and  a  loss  of  consciousness.  Bi- 
lateral spasm  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  spinal  accessory 
nerve  has  been  known  to  terminate  in  epilepsy,  insanity,  and 
paralysis ;  and,  when  the  various  causes  of  the  condition  are 
reviewed,  this  Avill  appear  but  the  natural  sequence  of  the 
further  progress  of  some  of  the  diseases  mentioned.  Should 
reflex  initation,  as  in  dentition,  worms,  hysteria,  etc.,  exist, 
or  the  spasm  be  dependent  upon  rheumatic  origin,  exposure 
to  cold  or  dampness,  traumatism,  caries,  and  other  curable 
conditions,  the  results  will  be  arrested  when  the  exciting 
cause  has  been  removed. 

Paralysis  of  the  Stemo-mastoid  and  Trapezius  Mus- 
cles,— These  muscles  mav  be  affected  with  a  total  arrest 
of  their  nerve  power  l)y  lesions  of  the  motor  columns  of  the 
spinal  coixl,  i-esulting  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy ;  by 
fracture  of  the  cervical  vertebne;  diseases  of  the  vertebrae 
near  the  skull  and  also  of  the  cranial  bones ;  injuries  to  the 
nerve,  such  as  cuts,  stabs,  gunshot  wounds  of  the  neck ;  and 
compression  of  the  nerve  from  i)eripheral  causes,  as  in  the 
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case  of  tumors  of  the  neck,  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
of  the  neck,  abscesses,  neuromata,  etc. 

The  stemo-mastoid  or  the  trai>ezius  may  be  paralyzed  in- 
dependently of  the  other,  or  they  may  both  be  affected  si- 
paultaneously,  according  as  the  cause  affects  the  entire  nerve  or 
only  some  individual  branch.  The  paralysis  may,  in  some 
instances,  be  bilateral,  provided  the  exciting  cause  be  central 
and  involve  the  parts  in  the  median  line,  or  so  extensive  as  to 
press  upon  the  trunks  of  both  spinal  accessory  nerves.  A 
case  of  bilateral  paralysis  following  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  is  reported  by  Rosenthal, 
where  the  patient  was  obliged  to  support  the  head  by  a  collar 
made  of  pasteboard ;  but  this  was  rather  the  consequence  of 
the  general  atrophy  of  the  muscles  than  the  effect  of  the  pa- 
ralysis of  the  two  muscles  supplied  by  the  spinal  accessory. 

In  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle^  the 
voluntary  rotation  of  the  head  toward  the  unaffected  side  is 
performed  \^ath  diflRiculty  ;  the  chin  is  turned  toward  the  af- 
fected side,  on  account  of  the  unopposed  action  of  the  healthy 
muscle  ;  the  chin  is  also  slightly  elevated,  and  the  paralyzed 
muscle  does  not  stand  out  with  equal  prominence  with  its 
fellow,  when  the  chin  is  supported  by  the  hand  of  the  i)hysi- 
cian,  and  direction  is  given  to  the  patient  to  try  and  depress 
the  chin  toward  the  chest.  If  this  unilateral  paralysis  be 
long  continued,  the  contracture  of  the  healthy  muscles  pro- 
duces the  condition  of  "  torticollis." 

When  a  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles 
is  developed,  the  head  is  held  straight,  and  its  rotation,  es- 
pecially with  the  chin  elevated,  is  performed  with  extreme 
diflRiculty.  Tlie  neck  appears  thin,,  and  the  lateral  aspect  of 
that  region  is  markedly  flattened,  since  the  nonnal  prominence 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  is  wanting.  Tlie  siime  test,  as 
mentioned  above,  when  the  chin  is  supported  by  the  hand  of 
the  i)hysician,  shows  a  great  loss  of  ix)wer  in  attemi)ting  to 
flex  the  head  upon  the  chest. 

Tlie  effects  of  vnilateral  paralysis  of  the  frajjezius  mns- 
cle  are  most  marked  in  the  region  of  the  scapula.     This  bone 
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appears  to  be  drawn  dowTiward  and  forward ;  its  inferior  angle 
lies  closer  to  the  vertebral  column  than  that  of  its  fellow,  and 
its  upi)er  part  is  more  >>idely  separated  from  the  vertebrae. 
The  clavicle  is  caused  to  stand  off  from  the  chest,  on  account 
of  the  acromicm  being  drawn  downward  and  forward  by  the 
weight  of  the  upper  extremity  and  the  pectoral  and  the  leva- 
tor anguli  scapulae  muscles ;  hence,  the  supra-clavicular  fossa 
is  apparently  enlarged,  in  comparison  with  the  healthy  side. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  by  you  that  the  trapezius, 
unlike  many  othere  in  the  body,  often  manifests  juiralysis  in 
portions  of  the  muscle  ;  so  that  the  symptoms  of  this  type  of 
unilateral  paralysis  admit  of  many  modifications,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  disease.  Thus^  the 
position  of  the  scapula  will  vary  with  the  paralysis  of  the 
upper,  middle,  or  lower  libel's  of  the  muscle ;  the  power  of 
elevation  of  the  arm  will  be  greatly  impaired  if  the  upper 
libers  are  paralyzed  ;  while  the  approximation  of  the  scapula 
to  the  vertebral  column  is  very  much  impaired  when  the 
middle  libers  are  alone  involved. 

When  the  trapezei  muscles  are  affected  with  bilaterdl 
paralysis^  in  addition  to  the  sjTuptoms  described,  wliich  will 
now  be  i)erceived  upon  both  sides,  the  hack  will  appear 
broader  and  more  arched^  since  the  scapulae  are  lowered  and 
drawn  outward,  while  they  are  also  more  prominent.  Some 
difficulty  may  also  be  exi)erienced  in  maintaining  the  head  in 
an  upright  position,  since  it  naturally  tends  to  sink  toward 
the  chest. 


THE   IIYPO-GLOSSAL,   OR  TWELFTH  CRANIAL  NERVE. 

This  nerve  is  sometimes  called  the  snhlingual  nerre^  thus 
using  a  Latin  rather  than  Greek  term  to  express  the  same 
idea,  viz.,  that  the  nerve  passes  underneath  the  tongue.  It  is 
the  last  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  is  intimately  associated  with 
all  those  movements  in  which  the  tongue  takes  an  important 
part,  such  as  the  acts  of  talking,  singing,  mastication,  and 
deglutition.     The  point  of  external  origin  of  this  nerve  is  a 
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groom  between  the  oUftanj  body  of  the  medulla  obkmgata 
and  the  anterior  piframid,  below  the  point  of  escape  of  the 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  neiTcs.  Its  dee^i  iibei-s  can  be 
trawd  to  a  nucleus  in  the  flooi-  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and 
it  is  probable  that  s<mie  of  them  clerussate  in  the  median  line 
of  the  floor  of  that  cavity,  thus  passing  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  medulla.  The  nerve  escapes  from  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium  by  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen. 


m\ 


Ftil,    100.— Ci-'r  '  vrr'-r-     ffiarpcT.) 

1,  root  of  the  fifth  nerro;  %  pint: i   '  ".  i.  :.  <>.  7,  0,  10,  13,  bmndiMand 

rniMtotnowii  of  tliu  fir^  nirm':  11.  mm '    :i ;  is,  «nleiior  boUyof  the 

tli|i;4MrioiiiuFi-li!:  U,««1ton  of  the  tr>'l    '  '  i  >.  ^l»uio-phstTDee>l  nifrvoi 

\&,  guifliiin  of  Anilcracb;  17.  It,  hi-.iii' '  ■■  |iliap,viij;eal  n«riB;  Itt,  IS, 

pneumofnaitie :  iO,  ai,  ^riKlin  of  iln'  ;.i;.  :i  ■....- in  ■  ,  '-"J,  22,  auijorior  Uryn^'il 
itranoh  of  titn  pDeiimocutric  J  KH,  •|oiiiihnt.i'^H'>rv  ucnc:  'ii,  Ai/po-gloaai  nrrrr  ;  H, 
daetvlnui  nunr;  2li,  lijrr^hjim'l  branch,-  ST.tmnmal  branehf :  'IS,  Iwo  tranelia, 
oiM  (fl  l/u  yrniiyJti/o-gJoinu  and  llu  olAtr  to  Ihr  ffniio-tiyjHj  mutttr. 


After  the  nerve  escapes  from  the  cranium,  it  gives  a  fila- 
ment of  communication  to  the  itympaihdie  nerre,  which  joins 
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the  superior  cervical  ganglion  ;  another  to  tlie  pneumogasfriGM 
nerve ;  two  or  three  branches  to  tlie  upper  cervical  nertes  ^ 


» 


KlQ.  101  —   I  .'        ....   i-f-mni  by  Ihf  ilatnutinn  lir^nivh  "f  ih  h./j-.-,..:!..  .„,'  „„, 

i'ihyiiiJ  iliMi'i'lin^  hi-aiuJi  of  Ihe  etrvitml {JfTta.     (After  Uirachfi'W.) 

1,  lingual  nerre  pMfliii;r  transveraely  upon  Ihe  hjo-gloscus  muscle ;  S,  3,  trunk  of  the 
pneunio^itrlc ;  3, superiur  iBryngcnl  nerve;  4, eiteniHl  iBiynpieal  herrp;  6,  ciUdmI 
branch  of  the  Hpinal  accesKiry  guppljitiK  the  cMmo-niastoid  And  traprmos;  It,  uil«- 
rior  brandi  of  the  ucund  pair  of  cervical  nerve*;  7,  anterior  bra  nob  of  the  IbitO 
pair;  B,  anterior  branch  of  the  fourth  pair;  B,  orisin  of  the  pbrenic;  10,  orifcin  of 
the  Bobolavlan  nerve;  11,  origin  of  the  anterior  thoracic  nerrec  of  Ibo  hnehjal 
plexus;  12,  middle  portion  of  the  tninV  of  the  h}iH>^lo:i!>al ;  1 3,  drwonden»  noni ; 
H,  internal  descending  branch  of  the  cervical  plciiis,  forming,  with  the  preceding,  a 
loop  with  its  convexit;  directed  downward  ;  10,  inferior  bnineb  from  this  loop,  sup- 
pl.vinf;  the  Btenio-th3iroid  muscle :  Ifi,  ouporlor  branch  distributed  to  tlie  Blcrno-hToiit 
muBcle;  17,  another  branch  stltl  higher  up,  and  dlstribiiied  to  the  same  luniolc: 
IS,  middle  branches  from  the  loop  ;  ID,  filament  extending  as  far  a-t  the  lower  ex- 
tremilj  of  the  sterno-thyruid ;  2Ci,  branch  given  off  by  the  hypo-[;lossal  to  tlie  thjitt- 
hyoiil ;  21,  branches  of  anastomosiB  between  the  hypo  gloieal  and  Ungual;  2S,  " 
ininol  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  bjpo-glosBnL 

and,  finally,  a  communicatiiig  branch  to  tlie  gustatory  branch  1 
of  ^e  fifth  nerve. 
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Fig.  102. — A  diagram  of  the  hypo-glossal  and  its  hranehes, 

1,  trunk  of  hypo-glossal  n«rv^, escaping  from  the  medulla  oblongata;  2,  anterior  condyloid 
foramen ;  3,  filaments  of  communication  to  the  pneumogoistric  nerve ;  4,  filaments  of 
communication  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  system  ;  6,  fila- 
ments of  communication  to  the  first  and  second  spinal  nerves  of  the  cervical  region ; 
6,  the  dcscendens  noni  nerve,  forming  a  loop  with  the  communicans  noni  nerve  (19) 
and  pving  off  muscular  branches  from  the  loop  ;  7,  muscular  filaments  to  the  thyro- 
hyoid muscle ;  8,  muscular  filament  to  the  genio  ht/oid  muscle ;  9,  muscular  fila- 
ment to  the  genio-hyo-glossus  muscle ;  10,  muscular  filament  to  the  hyo-glossus  muscle ; 
II,  muscular  filament  to  the  stylo^lovms  muscle;  12,  the  occipital  artery^  around 
which  the  hypo-glossal  nerve  winds,  before  reaching  the  tongue  ;  13,  a  branch  of  the 
communicans  noni  nerve,  derived  from  the  seccmd  cervical  nerve ;  14,  a  branch  of 
the  communicans  nont  nerve,  derived  from  the  third  cervical  nerve  ;  15,  a  muscular 
branch  to  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  (anterior  belly);  16,  a  muscular  branch  to  the«/^rm>- 
hyoid  muscle ;  17,  a  muscular  branch  to  the  stemo-thyroid  muscle  ;  18,  a  muscular 
branch  to  the  omo-hyoid  (posterior  belly) ;  19,  the  communicans  noni  nerve,  joining 
the  deseendens  noni  oierve  to  form  a  loop. 
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Its  first  branch  of  distribution  is  named  the  descenders  \ 
tioiii  (the  descending  of  the  ninth  nerve),  so  called  since  this 
nerve  was  classed  by  WiUis  as  the  ninth.  This  bi-anch 
passes  down  tiie  neck  to  supply  the  stemo-hyoid,  sterno- 
thyroid, and  omo-hyoid  muscles,  and  then  joins  the  com- 
municans  noni  neree  (a  branch  of  the  cervical  plexus),  to 
form  a  loop,  from  which  terminal  tHament^  are  given  off. 
The  other  branches  of  the  nerve  ai-e  distributed  to  the  thyro- 
hyoid muscle  (which  usually  has  a  separate  filament  of  its 
own),  the  stylo-glossus.  the  hyo-glossus,  genio-hyoid,  genio- 
hyo-glossns,  and  the  intrinsin  muscles  of  the  tongue.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  hypo-glossal  nerve  is  the  motor  nerve  of 
all  the  muscles  which  tend  to  depress  the  laryiix  and  the 
Jtyoid  bone,  after  they  have  been  raised  during  the  second 
stage  of  tlie  act  of  deglutition  (the  muscles  of  the  infra-hyoid 
region),  also  to  one  of  the  supra-hyoid  region,  the  genio-hy- 
oid, and  to  most  of  the  muscles  which  act  upon  the  tongrue. 

In  the  preceding  diagmmmatic  figure,  the  branches  of  the 
hypo-glossal  nerve  are  shown,  and  the  general  coui-se  of  the  , 
nen'e  is  made  more  clear  tlum  can  be  done  by  a  verbal  de-  | 
Bcription, 

TABLE   OF   THE    BRAXCnES    OF  TUB    HrPO-OLOSSAL    NERVE." 

f  To  the  ffnnfflion  oftlu  Iruut  of  llic  pQC)> 
mogaalric  ncrre, 
f       Siaiic'irs  of       I   "^^  '^^  tujicriar  eci-rieitl   gan^lum   o 

I    -—'ioa     1  «.vnip»tbBtic, 

To  the  loop  bclwMD  the  llret  nail  second 


TfTE  HTPO-fiLOSSAL,  | 
OR  TWELFTH  CRA-  J 
NIAL  KERVE. 


L  To  ihc  mtrialory  Htrtf. 
[   Dtaemitlciu  nam  nerve, 

To  thjro-hyoid  nerre, 

To  fienloJiyoid  muscte, 
^  To  «tj'lo-^l(W9UB  muscle. 

To  hro-closaiu  maeclc, 

To  pcnio>hTo-<[1osaus  miucte. 
[  Tu  tliL'  iutriDBic  muscles  of  the  tongue. 


FUNCTIOSa    OF  THE    1IYPO-GL038AL   NERVE, 

The  fact  that  the  hypo-glossal  nerve  arises  from  the  motor  1 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord  (when  taken  in  connection  with  the  | 

'  Copied  from  tliu  "  EsBcntiala  of  Aniiloiuj  "  (Dai 
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absence  of  any  ganglionic  enlargement  upon  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  function  of  the  hypo- 
glossal is  essentially  motor ;  and  such  a  conclusion  is  sus- 
tained by  the  experiments  of  Longet,  who  found  the  nerve 
incapable  of  transmitting  any  sensory  impressions  when  the 
roots  were  subjected  to  irritation. 

Mayo  and  Magendie,  however,  first  proved  that  the  nerve 
possessed  sensory  filaments,  after  it  had  escaped  from  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  which  results  have  since  been  confirmed 
by  most  of  the  later  physiologists.  We  can  easily  explain 
this  acquired  power  of  sensibility  which  the  nerve  exhibits, 
by  the  hranches  of  communication  which  it  receives  from  the 
pneumogastric,  the  cervical  nerv  es,  and  the  gustatory  branch 
of  the  fifth  nerv' e ;  so  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  original  fibers  of  the  nerve  itself  are  purely 
motor  in  function. 

In  connection  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  I  entered 
into  a  somewhat  extended  discussion  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
act  of  deglutition ;  *  and  the  same  subject  might,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  again  repeated  in  connection  with  the  hypoglos- 
sal nerv^e,  since  both  are  intimately  associated  with  those 
complex  movements.  It  will  suffice,  however,  to  again  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  movements  of  the  tongue  were  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  swallowing,  since  that  organ  not 
only  conveyed  the  bolus  to  the  back  portion  of  the  mouth, 
and,  when  liquids  were  to  be  swallowed,  helped  to  form  a 
tube  through  which  a  suction  force  could  be  exerted,  but  also 
assisted  in  the  prevention  of  food  from  entering  the  cavity  of 
the  larynx. 

CLINICAL  POINTS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  HYPO-GLOSSAL  NERVE. 

When  this  nerve  is  divided  in  animals,  the  sense  of  taste 
remains  and  the  tongue  retains  its  normal  sensitiveness ;  but 
the  power  of  movement  is  utterly  destroyed  if  the  nerves  of 
both  sides  are  simultaneously  cut.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
the  first  stage  of  the  act  of  deglutition  is  materially  embar- 

20  '  See  page  226  of  thifl  Tolume. 
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mssed,  and  the  second  stage  is  liable  to  be  associated  with  t 
entrance  of  tluid,  if  swallowed,  into  the  cavity  of  the  lary; 
When,  in  the  human  subject,  this  nerve  is  impaired,  eiti 
&s  a  special  type  of  paralysis  or  diuing  an  attack  of  hem 
plegia,  the  power  of  protrasion  of  the  tongue  from  the  c 
in  a  straight  line  is   lost,  and  that  member  becomes 
tiected  toward  the  Mde  which  is  paralyzed,  since  the  g 
hyo-glossns  muscle  is  unopposed.     A  disease  of  rather  i 
occurrence,  in  which  the  hypo-glossal  nerves  of  both  sides  a 
paralyzed,  and,  in  addition,  the  orbicular  miiscle  of  the  muutl 
and,  not  infrequently,  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx 
described  by  Dnchenne ; '  and  since  his  article,  it  lias  1 


Fra.  108.— gfawpJ>>toJhryyrjaWtrt».    (Afict  Huumond.) 


written  upon  by  most  of  the  kt«r  authors  under  the  i 
of  glosso-labio-laryugeal  paralysis,  glossoplegia,  etc.    In  t 
type  of  disease  the  tongue  lies  iqotionless  and  trembling  in  £ 

'  "Dv  relectrlMtion  locolUfic,"  Titris,  IBSI. 
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27!) 


Iloor  of  the  mouth,  if  aU  power  of  motion  be  paiulyzed ;  but, 
if  paresis  only  exist,  it  can  be  imperfectly  protnided  with 
difficulty,  and  is  tremblingly  and  slowly  retnuited.  If  one 
side  be  affected,  the  sound  side  becomes  full  and  pi-omi- 
nent,  in  comparison  with  the  affected  side,  when  called  into 
action.  The  peculiar  trembling  character  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  tongue  in  bilateral  paresis  is  observed  in  every 
motion  which  the  patient  attempts  to  perform  %vith  that  or- 
gan, and  all  the  motions  are  slowly  and  imperfectly  accom- 
plished. 

The  moat  important  effects  of  the  xMiralytic  state  of  the 
muscles  are  shown  in  attempts  at  masticaUon  and  .speech. 
The  food  is  no  longer  properly  placed  between  the  teeth ;  is 
with  great  difficulty  carried  to  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  ; 
and  frequently  regurgitates  into  the  mouth,  when  attempts 
are  made  ti;i  swallow.  The  saliva  is  secreted  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  is  swallowed  with  extreme  difficulty,  so  that  the 
patient  is  constantly  obliged  to  expectorate. 


-fllMf^LxInoJar: 


nunmonil.) 


The  (listurbances  of  speech  may  present  themselves  with 
varying  degrees  of  intensity.  In  those  cases  where  the  tongae 
in  affected  upon  one  side  only  (and  a  state  of  paresin  exists, 
rather  than  that  of  comjjlefe  paralysis  of  motion),  only  those 
sounds  which  require  the  aid  of  the  tongue  to  be  pronounced 
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are  indistinctly  and  incompletely  articulated.     These  letters 
are  s^  sch,  Z,  e,  /,  and,  at  a  later  period,  A:,  g,  r,  etc. 

When  the  paralysis  is  bilateml,  and  the  tongae  has  under- 
gone atrophy,  the  speech  becomes  exceedingly  indistinct, 
muttering  and  inarticulate,  so  that  the  patient  can  hardly 
express  himself  in  sounds  that  can  be  understood  by  those  in 
constant  communication  with  him.  The  act  of  singing  is 
always  affected  in  even  the  mild  forms  of  lingual  paralysis ; 
and  the  falsetto  notes  are  particularly  affected,  since  the 
tongue  plays  an  important  part  in  so  directing  the  sound  as 
to  give  it  its  proper  timbre. 

The  effects  of  lingual  paralysis  must  not  be  confounded 
with  spasm  of  the  lingual  muscles  (the  act  of  stuttering),  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  dumbness  and  aphonia. 

In  some  cases  of  Duchenne's  disease,  the  lips  are  not  af- 
fected ;  while,  in  others,  the  laryngeal  and  pharyngeal  mus- 
cles are  not  impjiired  to  a  suflScient  degree  to  cause  any 
serious  impediment  to  their  nonnal  functions.  We  can 
the  better  understand  why  all  possible  varieties  and  degrees 
of  paralysis  may  exist  in  this  disease  when  we  consider  that, 
in  order  to  account  for  all  the  symptoms  present  in  a  fully 
developed  case,  the  facial^  spinal  accessory ^  piieumogastriCj 
and  hypo-glossal  nerves  must  be  simultaneously  diseased, 
or  subjected  to  extreme  pressure.  Should  the  facial  nerve 
escai)e,  the  lips  and  face  will  preserve  their  normal  power; 
if  the  si)inal  accessory  nerve  be  unimpaired,  the  larynx  may 
escape,  provided  that  the  pneumogastric  nerve  remain  Intact 
below  the  point  of  communication  between  these  two  nerves ; 
if  the  hypo-glossal  nerve  be  normal,  the  symptoms  referable 
to  the  tongue  would  not  l>e  detected.  The  essential  lesion  of 
this  disease  seems  to  consist  of  a  degeneration  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  cord;  hence 
the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  facial,  spinal  accessory,  pneumo- 
gastric, and  hypo-glossal  nerves  are  liable  to  be  involved  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  simultaneously.  Whether  the  view  of 
Leyden,  that  the  condition  is  one  of  myelitis,  will  be  sus- 
tained, is  still  uncertain,  but  that  the  condition  closely  re- 
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sembles  that  which  creates  the  spinal  paralysis  of  the  infant 
and  adult  seems  positive. 

The  previous  existence  of  the  early  manifestations  of  syph- 
ilis and  the  probable  activity  of  the  disease  in  the  system 
may  account  for  the  lesion  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  the 
rheumatic  diathesis,  mental  anxiety,  and  excessive  mental 
application,  *  seem  to  have  acted  as  exciting  causes. 

The  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  often  first  manifests 
itself  in  a  peculiar  weakness  of  the  tongue  and  lips. 

The  tremor  of  paralytic  dementia  probably  first  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  facial  and  lingual  muscles.  It  consists  in 
non-rhythmical  contractions  of  small  muscles  or  of  fasciculi  of 
muscles,  which  are  either  present  in  the  quiescent  state  of  the 
features,  or  are  excited  by  emotion  or  by  the  performance 
of  a  voluntary  movement,  as  showing  the  tongue  or  teeth. 
Sometimes  innumerable  fine,  fibrillary  tremors  cover  the  face, 
while,  in  some  cases,  the  movements  are  coarser,  and  irregular 
enough  to  merit  the  term  choreic.  The  tongue  exhibits  both 
sets  of  tremors — the  very  fine  fibrillary  ones  and  the  large 
choreic  oscillations.  There  is,  also,  though  usually  at  a  later 
stage,  some  shriveling  or  atrophy  of  the  tongue.  I  quote 
from  a  late  article  of  Professor  E.  C.  Seguin,'  as  follows : 

*'The  hands  are  tremulous,  usually  in  a  fine,  semi-rhyth- 
mical way.  This  trembling  is  sometimes  scarcely  visible, 
but  is  perceptible  as  a  delicate  parchment-like  fremitus  on 
holding  up  the  patient's  extended  fingers  between  ours.  In 
the  lower  extremities  the  tremulousness  is  not  apparent. 

''The  speech  is  affected  as  a  result  of  this  tremor,  and  as 
the  result  of  a  certain  want  of  coordination  in  the  muscles  of 
articulation.  Words  are  quickly  spoken,  with  some  syllables 
omitted  or  blurred,  or  with  a  terminal  syllable  left  off.  The 
articulate  sounds  which  are  produced  are  heard  as  vibratory 
or  tremulous,  and  the  speech  seems  thick.  Patients  semi-un- 
consciously  avoid  long  or  difficult  words  in  conversati(m,  and 

'  Such  cases  as  these  are  reported  in  the  admirable  dcBcription  of  this  complicated 
affection  by  my  colleague  and  friend  Professor  W.  A.  Hammond:  "Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Nenrous  System.''    New  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  1876. 

'**Med.  Record,"  1881. 


— A  ihaifrmn  o/ tAt  nuMir  pamlt  oj  llie  fare  Aoming  tin  p»ntt«K  of  At  tUrlroJa 
dtrtng  dainiatum  of  tptaai  mvttia  and  nervt*.  'J'he  modt  it  Mppafi  lo  t*  planJ 
«  lie  nuutoM/OMo,  and  IA4  ealhodi  upon  Ihn  part  rndtBotnl  in  Uu  Jia^nua. 
1, 10.  oTbicubris  palpcbntrum ;  S,  m.  pjnuuiilftliK  nasi ;  8,  m.  W.  Uh.  sup.  et  aati ;  4,  m. 
le*.  lab.  Bup.  propr. :  B,  B,  m.  dilator  narif ;  7,  m.  ugomalio  major ;  B.  m.  AtMcDlaiit 
orii;  V,  n.  brancn  tor  leralor  mcnli ;  10,  m.  leTalor  menli :  II.  m.  i|uadrBU»  luraCh 
IS,  m.  trlaoguUriB  miiiii;  13,  nerrea — aubcutoneooi  of  nedi ;  14,  m.  atcrno-bjtdd : 
IS.  ID.  oino-hjoid ;  IS,  m.  sterao-ihpvid :  IT,  n.  branch  for  plal^nna ;  IS,  n.  ilcmu- 
hyoid  1  19.  n.  onut-hjold  1  SO,  31,  nerrei  to  pevtomi  mtuclWi  ii,  m.  txdpiui- 
frontBlI*  (aat.  btWj);  SS,  m.  oMlpitoJrDnulla  (poit.  bellir):  U,  m.  ntnbou  ud 
allollen*  aurem;  8tt.  bcnr— facial  i  2B,  m.  sljlivhyoid;  at.  m.  dit-»trio;  US.  » 
aplenius  cspitiji  39,  qgi't? — eitnrnal  branch  o(  ipinal  acccaaor;:  30,  n.  Meno- 
mastoid;  81,  m.  iterno-niatluid ;  32,  m,  Inatur  angiill  »CB|ialiB ;  il),  nerva— plinmic: 
M,  ueire— fotteriur  Ihoracici  SB,  to.  aciralua  maguiigi  86,  luirvea  of  tlia  uU- 
larj  space. 

even  seek  roundabout  ways  of  expressinfi  their  meaning  by 
shorter   words.     Besides    this   vibratory   tremiiloiisness   in 
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articulation,  there  is  an  imperfection  in  the  pronunciation 
of  words — ^long  words  especially.  Remedy  is  pronounced 
'remdy';  constitution,  ^  constution ';  infallibility,  'infallaby.' 
The  last  syllable  may  be  badly  sounded,  or  even  omitted.  I 
have  known  this  characteristic  speech  to  be  the  only  well- 
marked  symptom,  and  to  be  followed  by  dementia,  exaltation, 
etc.  Occasionally,  a  patient  comes  to  us  complaining  of  this 
defective  articulation." 

Interference  with  the  free  action  of  the  hypo-glossal  nerve, 
when  not  associated  with  a  simultaneous  affection  of  other 
nerves,  may  result  in  the  production  of  spasm  or  paralysis. 

Spasm  of  the  tongue  may  be  i)erceived  in  connection  with 
the  spasmodic  diseases,  such  as  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  hys- 
teria ;  also,  as  a  result  of  slight  compression  or  irritation  of 
the  hypoglossal  nerve  from  meningeal  exudation;  while  a 
flbrillary  tremor  of  the  tongue  is  observed  in  progressive 
*  muscular  atrophy.  In  severe  tyi)es  of  facial  spasm,  and  in 
those  forms  of  disease  wher^  the  lingual  nerve  is  the  seat  of 
a  neuralgic  affection,  the  hypo-glossal  nerve  may  create  a 
type  of  clonic  spasm. 

Paralysis  qf  the  tongue  is  usually  unilateral,  and  may 
be  the  result  of  cerebral  haemorrhage,  softening,  embolism, 
tumors,  or  the  progressive  paralysis  of  the  insane.  In  rare 
cases,  this  condition  has  occurred  from  injury  done  to  the 
nerve  from  the  removal  of  a  tumor  of  the  tongue  itself ;  while 
instances  have  been  reported  where  the  nerve  was  impaired 
by  pressure  upon  its  trunk,  either  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or 
at  its  point  of  escape  from  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen. 


THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

ITS  ANATOMICAL   CONSTRUCTION,    FUNCTIONS,    AND 

CLINICAL  BEARINGS. 


THE  SPINAL  COED. 


In  the  previous  lecturei^  of  this  winter's  course,  we  have 
considered  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  the  nerves  which 
arise  from  it.  We  have  noted  the  genei-al  points  in  the 
construction  of  each,  and  discussed  the  clinical  bearings 
of  the  individual  parts  which  have  successively  demanded 
our  attention.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  begin  the  study 
of  the  other  great  half  of  our  nervous  organism,  viz.,  the 
spinal  cord,  and  the  nerves  which  are  connected  with  it.  I 
shall  follow  the  same  general  plan,  in  treating  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  its  nerves,  as  I  have  pursued  in  the  early  part  of 
the  course,  viz.,  to  give  such  points  only  in  the  descriptive 
portion  as  shall  conduce  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
clinical  bearings  of  the  regions  under  discussion,  and  to  im- 
press upon  you  constantly  such  suggestions  of  pra<5tical  value 
as  the  theme  recalls  to  my  mind.  Should  the  anatomical  de- 
scription of  the  separate  parts  seem,  at  any  time,  incomplete, 
I  trust  to  omit  nothing  that  can  not  be  easily  supplied  from 
the  best  text-books  upon  anatomy ;  but  I  shall  fall  short  of 
my  proposed  task  if  I  fail  to  incorporate  such  points  as  shall 
assist  you  in  comprehending  many  of  the  new  terms  found 
scattered  throughout  the  more  advanced  treatises  upon  the 
anatomy  and  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  spinal  cord  comprises  that  part  of  our  C/entral  nervous 
system  which  is  contained  within  the  canal  of  the  vertebral 
column.    It  may  be  said  to  begin  at  the  i)oint  where  the 
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fibers  of  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  mednalla  oblongata  t 
gin  to  clecassate(  which  poiot  corresponds  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  atlas),  and  it  terminatea  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
first  Inmbar  vertebra.  It  may  then  be  stated  that  the  entire 
length  of  the  spinal  cord  varies  from  fifteen  lo  eighteen 
inches  (since  it  depends  somewhat  upon  the  height  of  tlie  in- 


FlO.  106.— Cerfteii    par.  Flii.    lOT—Dono/    por- 

tiOH  of  f)u  npiiial  eord.  tiun  of  Ott  tputal  eord. 

IHinchtcld.)  (HirsdifelJ.) 

(BirechfeM.) 
I,  »iiteToJnfcrii>r  »■!]  of  th«  foaiih  Tcntrirte ;  %  tnpfdor  peilanrle  nf  the  cerrtwDiiBi : 
H,  miilille  peduavlc  ot  the  cercbclluni ;  4,  iiitcKoT  pnluni'lt;  at  ibe  cerelwHum  ;  ft,  in- 
ferior porlioii  of  the  poslerior  Diediui  calmnos  of  the  corl ;  A,  KloMo-phBiTiigtal 
nerrc;  7,  pneumogutrici  S,  ■pinal   Bcceuorj  RcrTc;  S,  U,  B.  V,  drntatod  U|p~ 
10,10,  10.  10,  potlerior   rnW»  of  At  i^nai  ntrm  ;  U.  11,  11.  11,  /nibnap 
fffOOiK:  12,  la.  12,  \i,  ffonjftia  of  tkpaWin'ar  roofe  nf  tXi  ntrrtm  ;  IS,  IS,* 
roolt  af  lie  lurva  :   14,  dteiiiim  o/  rAr   Him    wM  fru    ^raiielM  ,'   16,  lowi 
tiwnil;  of  ihe  mni:  IS.  lA,  roocT^r*]  ligBmcol;  IT,  IT.  maila   rqaina :   I — VI 
etrriMi  nfrra  ;  I.  II,  in,  IV~XII,  <hrni   -.<m.  ,■  I,  U— V,  Imr^iar  b 


dividual),  and  that  it  does  not  extend  thronghoat  the  «_ 
length  of  the  spinal  canal.     Its  upper  end  is  continuous  i 
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the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  {which,  in  my  ojiin- 
ion,  seems  more  properly  a  part  of  the  cord  than  of  Ihe  brain), 
while  its  lower  end  terminates  in  a  slender  Jilament,  called  the 
"tilura  terminale,"  which  descends  for  a  short  distance  into 
the  central  ligament. 

THE  GENEBAL    C0S8TBUCTION    OF   THE  COKU. 

The  spinal  cord  is  not  of  the  same  size  or  general  shajje  in 
all  portions  of  its  length,  since  it  tapers  gradually  toward  its 
lower  extremity,  with  the  exception  of  presenting  two  l(K;aI 
enlargements,  called  the  "^cercical'"  and  ^'lumbar"  enlarge- 
ments^' Tlie  former  of  these  extends  from  the  third  cenitsd 
to  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  and  is  widest  from  side  to  side  ; 


fto.  KM.— ?'fanno'.r  ,rrt,„n  -/  tUe  tpiual  fo,;l  ..I  Ihe  o,-.jin  >.(  Uufifih  pair '  <./  emnfal 
«««».     (Slilling.) 

In  tht*  fli^re,  Itio  wliito  nibiUiiM  of  the  oont  »  r«pr»mnt«a  in  black.  lo  kLow  more 
durl;  tli«  limiUi  of  tho  etmjr  muti^r:  1,  1,  unhiru-lstfiril  udIiirjud;  8,  i,  piMicrior 
white  aolaitiDB:  3,  interior  nod ian  Umure;  1,  poattirior  lunlinn  fiuurc;  n.  nhiic 
ooaiRiiamrc ;  S,  graj  cntntniMiiru ;  T,  ccntnl  cwi«l;  R,  tt.  uitorior  comui  of  p«j 
mwur;  in,  In,  group  of  lir^o  multipolM  a-lU  ;  11.  II,  U,  autmnr  nmU  iif  the 
spinal  tiiTvVH:  IS,  poaWriof  comua  of  gra;  matter:  13,  poHteHor  roolli  of  Ihv 
•pin»l  OBnin. 

while  the  latter  extends  from  the  lower  part-  of  the  eleventh 
dorsal  to  the  lower  l)()rder  of  the  twelfth  doi-sal  vertebra,  and 

'  thcac  enlargement  i:urrc*ponil  to  Ihr  points  of  origin  □(  tiin  inalii  ncricii  ot  tha 
upper  ai;d  toner  «itr«mili«a. 

*  The  UuG  tieilgiwtail  bjr  Uubltr.    Sec  page  1S8. 
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is  widest  from  before  backward.  When  viewed  exteriorly, 
the  cord  presents  five  fissures  and  four  columns y  which  are 
less  distinct  than  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrom  ;  and,  on 
section  made  transversely  across  its  substance,  two  general 
subdivisions  can  be  made  out  by  the  naked  eye,  the  whiU  and 
the  gray  portions.  When  we  come  to  discuss  the  clinical 
points  pertaining  to  spinal  localization,  in  case  of  disease,  you 
will  then  realize  that  the  further  subdivisions  of  the  spinal 
cord,  which  I  shall  impress  ux)on  your  memories,  are  not 
based  alone  upon  the  results  of  enthusiastic  microscopy, 
but  are  the  grand  evidences  of  a  progress  in  this  direction 
which  the  earlier  anatomists  had  not  dreamed  of,  and  which 
are  the  foundation,  I  sincerely  believe,  of  accurate  and  posi* 
tive  diagnosis  of  spinal  lesions  at  no  distant  date. 

The  general  exterior  of  the  spinal  cord  is  incompletely 
divided  into  two  symmetrical  lateral  TudveSj  by  the  so-called 
''antero-median  fissure"  and  the  " i)08tero-median  fissure,*' 
which  do  not  cut  the  cord  entirely  in  half,  since  a  transverse 
commissure  exists,  called  the  ^^  commissure  qf  the  spinal 
cord.^^  Now,  this  j)oint  is  worthy  of  your  careful  attention, 
since  it  indicates  a  clinical  fact,  viz.,  that  lesions  of  one  lateral 
halt  of  the  cord  produce  symptoms  in  a  lateral  half  of  the 
body. 

EacJi  lateral  half  of  the  cord  has  three  fissures  of  its  own : 
the  "antero-lateral  fissure,"  which  corresponds  to  the  ix)int$ 
of  escai)e  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  sfdnal  nerves ;  the  *'i)os- 
tero-lateral  fissure,"  which  corresjxmds  to  the  i)oints  of  at- 
tachment of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  and  the 
*'postero-intermediary  fissure,"*  which  is  situated  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  postero-median  fissure,  which  helps  to  di- 
vide the  cord  into  its  two  lateral  halves.  The  first  two  of 
these  are  mere  traces  upon  the  surface  of  the  cord,  whUe  the 
last  is  most  apparent  in  the  cenical  region. 

As  demarcated  by  the  fissui*es  named  above,  the  spinal 
cord  presents  four  subdivisions  of  its  exterior  surface,  called 
respectively  the    "anterior,"    ''lateral,"    "posterior,"    and 

*  Dcscribod  by  Sappey,  Ilirschfcld,  and  others. 
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'•  postero-median"  columns,'  These  are,  however,  of  less  im- 
portance, from  a  clinical  standpoint,  than  the  columns  named 
after  certain  speriHl    investigntors  in    this  line   of  science; 


Fid.  no. — TVoimwM  WT/iofi  of  Ua  tpinal  <onl  ttfa  cAiUni  nxinMi  old,  at  the  mirtMt  of 
the  bmihar  ttdargemnU.  trailal  wUh  potoMiio-MJori'le  of  gold  imif  nitrate  of  orani'iun  ,- 
magnified  30  diameltn.  £y  meam  uftheu  nagenl*,  tha  dtrteHon  of  the  fhm  in  iki 
graif  mbttanet  it  rmdertd  unumialty  dittlntt,     (Gerlach.) 

o,  autcrfor  coliunns :  i,  poslerkir  oalamos ;  e,  laternl  oaluiniu ;  J,  ulterior  root* ;  e,  poflte- 
rior  tools-,  /,  Ulterior  white  coainiiHsure,  in  comrounlcadon  with  the  tiBdcuM  of  Iha 
■DIerior  comim  tmil  Ibe  anlcrlur  aolinnas;  g,  oautrtl  ctoal  with  it«  qiUbtiliiun;  k, 
RurrwmJmg  uonntfc^Te  Rubalance  of  the  cenlril  canal ;  i,  truuvens  faiciouli  of  the 
jgnj  vommisAiire  In  iVont  of  tlia  cvotnU  otnal :  k,  tnaeivxm  lucicuU  or  iho  girij 
comtnUsurc  bctiiud  ibo  ctrntml  nnitl ;  /,  Irangierm  xtction  of  the  two  contral  veins ; 
m,  anterior  ooniu* ;  n,  ^ntx  Isiirrvl  eviliil&r  l«fer  of  ihe  aDIcrlor  cornuft ;  o,  Ittser 
Ulterior  coUnlar  In^t-r;  p,  smalltMit  lutdian  cellular  layer;  ij,  [Hwlerior  cnniiia;  r, 
■M«Di]>ng  fa«cicull  in  tbe  puaterlor  oomuft-,  i,  nibstJintla  gelatiDMW, 

which  can  better  l)e  ilemonstrat^cl  by  a  refei'eiice  to  tlie  cuts 
showing  the  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord.' 

The  spinal  coj-d  gives  off  thirty-one  paiTS  qfuerecft,  called 

<  fame  ■[utamlsM  includ?  the  lateral  witli  tlie  antorlor  column,  under  Ihe  name  of  lliu 
"  anlcro-lutcral  wlunm,"  Ihui  taking  in  aboat  ivo  tliirda  «(  Ihe  I'ntire  lateral  half  of  the 

*  Sec  cut  on  (lagc  SSt)  nf  ihia  volume,  anil  colored  plalc  (after  Ilaininond). 
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"spinal  nerves,"  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  cranial 
origin,  which  we  have  already  considered.  Each  spinal  nen-e 
arises  by  two  roots,  which  spring  respectively  from  two  of  the 
fissures  of  the  lateral  halves  of  the  cord,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned ;  but  these  two  roots  soon  join  with  each  other  to  form 
the  nerve,  before  it  escapes  from  the  spinal  canal,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  regions  which  it  is  destined  to  supply. 

THE  MEMBRANES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  encephalon,  the  spinal  cord  is  in- 
vested from  within  outward  by  a  Toemhrane  of  nutrition^  the 
pia  mater  ;  a  memhrane  of  lubrication^  the  arachnoid  ;  and, 
finally,  a  memhrane  of  protection^  the  dura  mater.  These 
three  coverings  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  covering 
the  brain,  but  the  differences  have  little  if  anything  to  do 
with  the  clinical  aspects  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  they  can  be 
ascertained,  if  you  desire  to  know  them,  by  reference  to  any 
text-book  on  descriptive  anatomy. 

THE   CEREBRO-SPINAL  FLUID. 

As  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  ventricular  cavities 
of  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord  is  immersed,  as  it  were,  in  a 
fluid,  the  ^^  cerebrospinal  fiiiid^^'^  which  has  free  entrance  to 
and  egress  from  the  ventricles  of  the  encephalon,  since  its 
function  is  to  regulate  and  equalize  the  pressnre  *  upon  the 
nerve  centers,  when  the  blood  supply  suffers  variations,  as 
it  does  during  respiration,  in  sleep,  and  in  certain  diseased 
conditions.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  pressure  made 
upon  a  ^' spina  bifida" — a  tumor  containing  this  fluid  pro- 
truding through  an  opening  due  to  a  congenital  absence  of 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae-r-of  ten  creates  brain 
symptoms,  if  sufficient  to  create  excessive  intra-ventricnlar 
pressure. 

The  greater  part  of  this  fluid  is  contained  in  what  is  known 

'  Hilton  considers  this  fluid  as  analogous,  in  respect  to  its  function,  to  th6  elastic  oap* 
sule  of  the  various  solid  Tiscera.     **  Rest  and  Pain/*  London,  1876. 
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as  the  sub-arachnoidean  space^  which  is  situated  outside  of 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  between  its  inner  layer  and  the 
pia  mater  of  the  cord.  Its  quantity  was  estimated  by  Ma- 
gendie  as  about  two  fluidounces  in  the  human  subject ;  but 
a  somewhat  larger  amount  can  be  obtained  by  making  an 
opening  in  the  lumbar  region  and  a  counter-opening  in  the 
region  of  the  head,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  influence  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  in  forcing  its  escape  outward.* 

This  fluid  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  spinal  canal  of  a  living 
animal,  either  by  means  of  a  simple  trocar  or  a  trocar  at- 
tached to  a  suction  tube.  In  the  former  method,  no  apparent 
influence  of  a  detrimental  character  seems  to  follow  a  mod- 
erate escape  ;  but,  when  a  suction  force  is  used  to  still  fur- 
ther draw  off  the  fluid,  the  animal  becomes  enfeebled  and 
subsequently  affected  with  symptoms  of  motor  paralysis. 
The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  rapidly  reproduced  after  its  with- 
drawal, and  is  probably  secreted  by  the  pia  mater.  The 
fact  that  an  increase  of  the  intra-cerebral  pressure  wiU  result 
in  coma,  if  sufficiently  intensified,  is  shown,  in  a  clinical  way, 
upon  the  human  subject,  by  compression  of  a  spina  bifida ; 
and  the  same  result  was  proved  by  Magendie,  who  injected 
water  into  the  sub-arachnoidean  space  of  animals,  and  thus 
artificially  induced  a  state  of  profound  coma.  The  point  of 
communication  between  the  sub-arachnoidean  space  of  the 
spinal  canal  and  the  ventricular  cavities  of  the  brain  is  situ- 
ated in  the  fourth  ventricle  ;  hence,  the  fluid  has  to  pass  up- 
ward, through  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  to  reach  the  third 
ventricle,  and  through  the  foramina  of  M(mro,  to  enter  the 
two  lateral  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum.  Hilton  *  claims  that 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  which  is  the  seat  of 
some  of  the  more  important  parts  of  the  encephakm,  is  not  in 
actual  contact  with  the  adjacent  brain,  but  has  a  hiyer  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  interposed  as  a  water-bed  to  i)r()tect  the 
parts  from  injury  from  any  form  of  ccmcussicm,  and  a  similar 
condition  probably  exists  in  other  parta 

»  A.  Flint,  Jr.,  op.  eit.  •  Op.  eit. 
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APPEARANCE  OF  A  TRANSVERSE  SECTION   OF  THE   SPINAL   CORD. 

The  arrangement  of  the  gray  and  white  substance  of  the 
spinal  cord  is  seen  only  on  a  transverse  sectioiL  In  order  to 
properly  appreciate  the  special  points  in  the  construction  of 
these  two  portions,  several  transverse  sections  must  be  made 
at  different  heights  in  the  cord,  since  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  gray  and  white  substance  differs  in  the  cervical,  dorsal, 
and  lumbar  regions.  The  regions  usually  selected  for  these 
transverse  sections  are  the  upper  cervical  portion,  the  center 
of  the  cervical  enlargement,  the  center  of  the  dorsal  region, 
the  lumbar  enlargement,  and  the  terminal  portion  of  the 
cord.  In  the  cervical  region,  the  white  substance  is  the 
most  abundant ;  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  gray  matter  is 
relatively  smaller  than  at  any  other  point;  while,  in  the 
lumbar  enlargement,  the  gray  matter  is  the  most  extensively 
developed. 

When  we  view  the  appearance  of  any  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord  on  transverse  section,  we  will  i)erceive  that  the  gray 
matter  is  arranged  in  the  same  general  way  in  all  of  its  diflfer- 
ent  regions.  This  has  been  compared  to  the  capital  letter 
^'H,"  since  its  two  lateral  halves  are  connected  together  by 
a  transverse  band,  *'  the  transverse  commissure  of  the  gray 
snbstiince."  Each  lateral  half  of  the  gray  substance  is 
crescentlc  in  form,  thus  presenting  an  anterior  and  a  pos- 
terior projection,  termed  the  anterior  and  posterior  horns^^ 

*  Tlic  anterior  horns,  or  comua,  arc  studded  with  Xir^e  characteristic  cells,  which  are 
unipolar  or  multipolar.  Certain  of  these  cells  are  possessed  of  a  peculiar  procm^  which 
differs  from  its  companions  in  not  branching,  and  in  increasing  in  size  as  it  passes  awar 
from  the  body  of  the  coll.  This  is  known  as  the  **  axis  c}'Iinder  process,**  and  it  is  claimedl 
that  it  becomes  clothed  with  myclinc  and  is  directly  continuous  with  the  aiis  cylinder  of  a 
motor  nerve.  We  owe  the  discover}'  of  this  process  in  the  human  beinp:  to  Deitera  (**rii- 
tersuehuugen  iiber  Gehirn  u.  Riickcnmark,"  1808),  who  asserted  that  it  was  also  to  bo 
found  appendc<I  to  all  central  nerve  cells;  althou^'h,  in  1874,  R.  Wagner  (** Ilandwdrter- 
bucli  '*)  had  observed  a  similar  prolongation,  sometimes  two,  in  the  central  nenroiu  orsans 
of  the  torpoilo,  and  Remak  (**  Deutsche  Klinik,"  185-1,  Xi-o.  27)  had,  in  1854,  deacribcd 
the  same  peculiarity  of  structure  in  the  anterior  horn  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  ox. 
Doiters  has  been  confirmed  by  a  number  of  observers,  among  others  by  Max  Scfaultv, 
Jdlly,  (Jerlach,  Arnold,  Kolliker,  Amdt,  Koschennikoff  (see  Ilenle,  '*  Ncrvcnlchrc,"  18#9, 
^  20).  These  cells  are  distributed  in  groups,  which  are  differently  situated  in  different 
regions.     (L.  C.  (iray,  "Annals  of  Anat.  and  Surg.  Soc.,**  Oct.,  1880.) 
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the  former  of  wliicli  is  bi-oad  and  bliintetl,  and  does  not 
reach  the  surface  of  the  rord,  while  the  latter  is  thinner 
and  more  pointed,  and  approaches  the  exterior  surface  nejir 
t!ie  point  of  attachment  of  the  iKisterior  roots  of  the  spiiiiil 
nerves. 

The  white  substance  consists  of  the  following  comiionent 
structures;  1,  ner\"e  fibers;  2,  blood-vessels;  and  3,  connec- 
tive-tissue elements.  The  gray  matter,  called  also  the  "  vesic- 
ular neurine,"  consists,  1,  of  nei-ve  cells  of  variable  shapes  and 
sizes;  2,  nen^e  fihere ;  3,  blood-vessels;  and  4,  connective-tis- 
sne  elements.  In  the  wliite  substance,  the  nerve  fibers  are 
variable  in  point  of  size,  and  have  a  medullary  sheatli,  but  no 
investing  membrane.  In  the  gray  matter  the  nerve  fibers  are 
small,  and,  in  the  posterior  horns,  form  plexuses.  The  nen-e 
cells  are  large  and  multipolar  in  the  anterior  hums,  and 
Bmaller  in  the  posterior  horns. 


FlO.  ll]  —f.ni„„i„  lnr  ,:.rd  uAaie  Iht  FlO.  1  12,— ^MlOD  of  tht  Mfttivl  tntarfft. 

ftujutlii  M<i7iijala.    (,S«ii|K'}.)  mnil  9/ the  cwd.     (SappcT.) 

Fm.  111. — I.Micrior  modian  fissiire;  S,  pmlrtinr  nioiliui  fiuur«;  S,  ^ij  commlnnirr, 
much  ililvkcr  huro  ihnn  loniTduwo;  4.  white  coinniiMiiri;  (ormeiJ  by  ihe  drcuHa. 
Uiinof  UioanloriurcolunniM;  S, ktilcrtorcaniu ;  C, poeierior  comu ;  T,  lateral  cornii. 

Fm.  lis. — l.iiiU-rior  flmure:  S,  posterior  9asui«:  S.S.BDteriorcoluronaot  mo*t  nmhorei 
4,  4,  lolErnl  tuluniiu  (these  cnlumQfl  in  rcolilf  Mas  hi-ynnd  tlie  iinh-rlor  coruiio,  aiiil 
tile  anterior  columns  occiipy  lew  ipave  ilun  la  bore  allowtnt  ibvai);  a,  {loaivriur  coU 
iimiHi ;  posirrinr  coromiamrc  (hem  »»rj  n«rrow  ) ;  7,  rcliciilalwl  BirangFtncat  of  (he 
gnif  uid  whitn  iimiifr  tX  ilie  Jundlun  of  thi.'  two  comiii ;  8,  anterior  mmu ;  8,  iint<v 
rinr  cornii,  In  »hli'h  the  multipolar  ce1l««redUtriliut«i  Into  three  principal  groupi;  H, 
pMterior  iMmii ;  10,  fifth  pnln  of  cenriral  ntTVc«. 


Passing  through  the  center  of  the  gray  commissure,  and 
extending  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  length  of  the  cord, 
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may  be  seen  a  small  canal — the  central  canal  of  the  spinal 
cord.*  That  portion  of  the  gray  commissare  which  lies  in 
front  of  this  canal  may  be  called  the  "anterior  gray  commis- 
sure," while  the  portion  which  lies  behind  it  is  called   the 


¥\a.  113. — Sfttioa  from  the  doriat  reffioit  Fio.  114. — Settion  of  the  lumbar  cKlaryf- 

oj  the  cord.     (Sappej,)  menloflht  mrd.     {Sappcjr.) 

Fio.  1 13. — I,  anterior  fissure ;  S,  poalcrior  fissure  :  3.  aotcrior  column  situaled  wilhin  tbe 
coircapDnding  comu,  and  decussating  in  the  mi'dian  line  with  the  coluniD  of  the  op- 
posite aiile  1  4,  4,  lateral  calumn  reaching  to  the  ulterior  coluiun,  but  scpanted 
from  it  bj  no  distinct  line  of  demarkstion  ;  S,  posterior  eolumn  ;  S,  7,  Hwlion  of  the 
coiuiunB  of  Clarke,  situated  at  the  (wo  extrctDities  of  the  gniy  commissure,  at  the 
junelioD  of  the  anterior  nod  posterior  cornua,  and  9ontaiDing  larce  multipolur  cclU ; 
8,  antorior  eomu ;  8,  posterior  comu  ;  10,  poati^rior  root  of  dorsal  nervcii. 

FiQ.  114. — 1, anterior  fissure  ;  2,  posterior  fissuni ;  3.  S,  aateiiorcolDTDiMof  mostauthors: 
4,  4,  lateral  columns  of  most  authors ;  S,  poalcrior  column  ;  6,  graj  eommi^iure  anJ 
central  canal,  and,  to  the  right  an<l  left  of  the  latter,  the  orifices  of  two  longitudinal 
veins;  7,  r«tieula ted  arrangement  of  while  and  gra}?  matter;  8,  anterior  coma:  9, 
posterior  comu ;  10,  posterior  root  of  the  lumbar  nerves. 

■■posterior  gray  commissure,"  In  front  of  the  gray  commis- 
sure a  band  of  white  nerve  substance  connects  the  two  lat- 
eral halves  of  the  cord,  to  which  the  term  "anterior  white 
commissure  "  is  applied. 

"We  can  see,  by  such  a  transverse  section,  that  the  poste- 
rior horns  divide  the  lateral  half  of  the  cord  into  two  great 
subdivisions,  the  one  lying  anterior  to  it  being  called  the 
antero-lateral  column,  and  that  jmsterior  to  it  being  known 
as  Wn:  I'f'sterior  colnmn.  In  the  colored  plate,  which  is  taken 
from  the  admirable  work  of  my  friend  and  colleague  Profes- 


'  Tilts  canal  is  continuous,  above,  with  t\ti  fourth  vattridc  of  tlie  bralo  ;  and  the  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius  is  considered  by  some  anatomists  as  a  continuation  of  it  above  tha  fnorlli 
ventricle. 


-• 


—Diagram  ilhiitr'iling  tht  rdatioiu  of  the  nem-JHer 

The  Boclion  id  BUpponcJ   to   be  ukco  tmtiHVerEely  tbrougli  the 

etnical  enlHreemeiit  iBlightly  Diodifled  tnai  Fleahnig  by  Hrm 

A.  Anterior  ModUn  FlHura. 

B.  ?i>8t«rior  Median  Fiaalirc. 

C.  IntennedUte  FiuUK. 

D.  Anterior  Qmy  Cornu. 

E.  Hoaterior  Qtmy  Coniu. 
T.   Grey  Commiaaure,  with  Central  Cajul. 
G.   Unonrtsed  P}T»niid»l  Tmot  iFlwhsig),  or  ColumD  of  Torek. 
II.  Kuiidnuentnl  fart  of  thu  Anterior  Column  (Anterior  Eoot-Zone*  o 

I.    Anterior  Put  of  I.«tera]  Column. 

K.  Cro»ed  Pyrumidkl  Tract  ot  Lateral  Column. 

I,.   Diroet  Tract  IVom  Lateral  Colomn  to  Cerebellum. 

M.  Column  of  BunUcli,  Posterior  Root-Zanes  nf  Charcot  and  lii»  pupilH. 

N.  Catunm  of  Qoll. 

The  poHerlor  columns  of  deicriptive  anatomy  include  the  fields  M  and  N  cxtendillK  « 
the  BUrfiKe  ftvm  B  to  R.     The  antero-lateral  onlunms  extend  on  the  surflwc  ftom  1 
R  to  A.    Tlieir  anterior  divinion  includes  Clie  flolds  Q  and  H;  their  lateral  divirioOiJ 
tlu.  fl^d*  K.  I.,  uiid    t. 
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sor  Hammond,  it  will  be,  however,  perceived  that  the  simple 
aiiatc»mical  divisions  of  the  cord  have  been  modified  by  patho- 
hjgical  researches,  so  that  certain  special  regions  are  now  des- 
ignated, and  some  are  named  after  the  investigator  who  first 
discovered  their  function.  Thus,  to-dav,  we  more  c<:»mmonlv 
read  of  the  columns  of  Goll,  of  Turck,  of  Burdach,  and  of  the 
••anterior  root  zone"  and  the  •'posterior  root  zone,"  than 
of  the  anatomical  terms  i^ith  which  vou  are  doubtless  more 
familiar.  This  is  not  without  benefit  to  those  who  expect  to 
master  the  mechanism  of  the  symptomatology  of  the  more 
important  typ^s  of  spinal  diseases,  although  it  may  for  a 
^  hile  tend  to  confuse  vou  :  since  the  situation  of  lesions  can 
be  thus  more  simply  expressed  than  in  attempts  to  use  terms 
which  are  inadequate  to  convey  the  idea.  The  anatomical 
subdivisions  of  the  cord  are  fast  becondng  obsolete  terms  with 
the  alienist,  since  they  are  based  upon  a  purely  structural 
foundation,  irrespective  of  the  physiological  properties  of  the 
dijflferent  jxirts. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  of  this  selected  plate '  will 
assist  you,  I  trust,  in  mastering  these  new  terms  so  readily 
that  you  will  be  able  to  follow  my  subsequent  remarks  with 
as  much  ease  as  if  you  had  not  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
the  terms  which  will  be,  to  a  great  extent,  discarded.  You 
ynl\  perceive  that  the  gray  matter  is  shown  with  its  two  ante- 
rior and  two  posterior  horns  (D  and  E) ;  and  also  the  antero- 
median and  postero-median  fissures,  separating  the  ci^nl  into 
two  lateral  halves.  In  the  anterior  part,  lying  on  each  side  of 
the  antero-median  fissure,  are  seen  the  •*  columns  of  Turck'' 
(G),  which  are  also  called  the  ''direct  pyramidal  columns,'* 
from  the  course  of  the  nene  fibers  which  form  them.  On 
either  side  of  these  columns,  extending  l>ackwanl  towaixl  the 
line  of  the  transverse  commissure  of  the  cord,  are  the  two  n*- 
gions  (H)  which,  from  their  relation  to  the  anterior  nM>ts,  aiv 
called  the  "anterior  root  zones."*  As  we  jxiss  still  farther 
backward,  we  next  meet  the  two  lateral  columns  yW  which, 
as  you  will  see,  are  limited  behind  by  the  posterior  horns  of 

*  See  Fig.  115.  •  Called  alw  the  ^^  anterior  fundamental  cohtmn^ 
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gray  matter.  Thus  the  antero-laterol  cohimn  of  the  anal 
mist  has  already  been  split  np  into  three  distinct  portiod 
eatih  of  which  is  specially  named,' 

This  lateral  column  is  sometimes  further  subdividtrd  into" 
the  "du'ect  cerebellar  coliiraii"and  the  "crossed  ])yminidal 
column,"  aa  show-n  in  the  colored  plate  taken  from  Ilnni- 
mond,  and  also  in  an  admirable  schematic  di-awing  whicli  I 
have  copied  from  Segnin.' 

Behind,  and  adjoining  the  posterior  horns  of  gray  matter, 
yon  will  see  two  greenish-colored  portions  (M),  the  posterior 
root  zones,  or  the  ■*  columns  of  Bmdach"  ;  while  upon  eitb^ 
side  of  the  postero-raedian  fissure  lie  the  "columns  of  GoU, 
(N),  which  are  colored  pink. 


tiie  acdiiin  af  thi  ipinul  ouii/  lUui  emltr.     (Spguin.) 
A,  anlcrior  meiiiBn  flsaurc  ;  P,  poslerior  median  ieptumi   I,  columns  of  Goll ;  4,«! 

of  Bunlnch;  8,  direct  cerebtUnr  coIuidd;  4,  cro»s*il  pyramiilal  roliunn;  i,  bM— 
column ;  0,  anteiior  rundamental  coIuidd  ;  7,  direct  pfntniJal  column  ((vlami 
Tiircli^ ;  8,  poslcvLor  gray  homs ;  B,  anterior  sroy  liomn.    SUppled  part— gr«y  n 
ler.    bbaded  part — (rslhesodic  sjalcm.     Unslimled  port— kin^odic  ■j'auu. 

We  can,  again,  thus  perceive  that  the  "posterior  coin: 
of  the  simpler  classification,  with  which  yon  are  ; 
comprises  the  "  columns  of  Gol!  and  of  Burdach." 

'  See  researehn  ot  FIrcbEig,  of  Lcipaic,  regarding  ihc  cmirw  o(  fiber*  la  tbt  a 
obloD^ta  fmi  Bpiul  cord. 
'  "UedJcal  Record,"  1878. 
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FUNCTIONS  OF   THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

Now,  the  questions  may  naturally  arise  to  your  minds : 
Why  is  such  a  digression  from  previously  accepted  terms  so 
universally  used,  in  preference  to  those  more  familiar  and, 
possibly,  simpler  terms  of  nomenclature?  Why  should  the 
columns  of  Turck,  GoU,  and  Burdach  be  separated  from  each 
other  when  no  anatomical  line  of  division  seems  to  have  been 
created  ?  Is  the  arrangement  not  a  strained  attempt  to  mys- 
tify and  confuse  the  medical  student,  and  does  a  suflScient 
ground  exist  for  so  great  a  departure  from  previous  methods 
of  description  ?  In  reply  to  such  anticipated  questions — and 
they  have  been  asked  of  me  many  times — I  would  respectfully 
draw  your  attention  to  such  points  in  the  physiology  and 
pathology  of  the  spinal  cord  as  will  help  to  show  you  the 
necessity  which  existed  for  such  modifications  of  previously 
familiar  terms,  as  weU  as  the  advantages  which  are  gained 
by  those  subdivisions  of  the  cord  which  are  now  household 
words  to  the  specialist  on  nervous  diseases. 

I  would  first  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  spinal 
cord  is  an  organ  of  conduction.  The  motor  impulses,  which 
affect  the  muscles  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  are  un- 
questionably transmitted  through  it  from  the  brain  to  the 
part  destined  to  be  acted  upon  ;  hence  we  know  that  centrifu- 
gal impulses  need  not  be  created  in  the  cord  itself,  but  may 
be  transmitted  from  the  brain.  We  see  this  illustrated  in  the 
hemiplegias  of  cerebral  origin.  We  also  have  equally  positive 
proof  that  certain  sensory  impressions  are  conducted  by 
means  of  the  spinal  cord  to  the  brain  ;  hence,  centrii)etal  im- 
pulses or  impressions  must  pass  upward  in  some  instances. 
We  see  this  fact  verified  in  the  hemi-ansesthesia  which  often 
accompanies  motor  paralysis  of  cerebral  origin.  Now,  it  can 
be  stated,  with  an  approach  to  accuracy,  that  it  is  as  certainly 
proved  that  the  motor  impulses  travel  along  the  anterior  half 
of  the  spinal  cord,  while  the  path  of  sensory  impressions  is  in- 
timately associated  with  the  posterior  half  oi  the  spinal  cord.* 

'  Thi8  statement  is  onlj  approximately  eorrect,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  text  of  subse- 
quent pages. 
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If  you  will  direct  your  attention^  in  the  second  place,  to 
the  fact  that  the  motor  fibers  found  in  the  anterior  rtKjts  do 
not  decussate  ^  until  they  reach  the  medulla  oblongata,  while 
the  sensory  fibers  found  in  the  posterior  roots  ascend  in  the 
columns  of  Burdach  for  a  short  distance  onlv,  when  thev 
pass  into  the  gray  matter  of  the  op|)osite  half  of  the  cord,  we 
can  understand  why  any  interference  with  the  motor  lil>ers  (if 
below  the  medulla)  produces  paralysis  on  the  corresjwnding 
side^  while  any  interference  with  the  sensorj'-  roots  produces 
ancesthesla  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ixxly. 

Again,  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  which  com- 
prise the  portion  situated  between  the  antero-median  fissure 
and  the  i)oint  of  attachment  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  are  not  sensible  to  any  form  of  direct  irritation.' 
This  is  a  point  of  some  clinical  interest,  since,  in  certain  mor- 
bid conditions,  a  marked  change  in  this  respect  occurs,  and 
the  inexcitable  portions  may  then  give  rise  to  abnormal  sensa- 
tions and  to  spasm  of  the  muscles.     If  these  columns  be 
divided,  voluntary  motion  is  lost  in  all  the  parts  below  the 
point  of  section ;  while,  if  all  the  other  portions  of  the  cord 
be  divided,   leaving  the  antero-lateral  columns  intact,    the 
power  of  voluntary  motion  remains.    The  columns  of  Turck 
and  the  crossed  i)yi'amidal  columns  are  colored  alike  in  the 
plate.     This  indicates  a  probable  similarity  of  function  be- 
tween these  two  subdivisions  of  the  cord. 

The  {/ray  viatter  of  the  cord  seems  to  be  most  intimately 
associattnl  with  the  transmission  of  sensory  impressions  to 
the  brain,  and  that  portion  which  lies  in  close  relation  to  the 
central  (*anal  of  the  cord  is  apparently  the  most  important 
of  the  transmittory  api)aratus.'  If  the  entire  gray  substance 
of  the  cord  be  divided,  little  or  no  injury  being  done  to  the 

*  Ah  rcirinis  this  point,  Hrown-S^quard  Miy8 :  **  In  animAlB,  there  M>oniff  to  be  in  the 
Bpiiiiil  cord  itself  a  decussation  of  a  fi'w  of  the  motor  eonductors/^  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  such  A  decussation  can,  as  yet,  be  verified  in  man.  If  such  decuMatkm  dec* 
exist,  it  is  present  only  in  the  crrvictd  region,  and  not  in  the  doFMl  and  lumbar  rcgioc^ 

^  The  experiments  of  Vulpian  seem  to  prove  that  the  internal  pordon  of  the  anterior 
e(»hiinn  does  exhibit  n  trace  of  excitability  in  the  normal  state. 

^  The  experiments  of  Hrown-Se(iuard  seem  to  warrant  this  coDdnaion.  Very  little 
gi'ay  uiatter  may,  therefore,  suffice  to  convey  all  sensory  impreMions. 
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white  substance,  all  power  of  perceiving  sensations  seems  to 
be  destroyed  below  the  i)oint  of  section.  In  addition  to  this 
function,  the  giuy  matter  of  the  coi'd  seems  to  exert  a  con- 
trolling influence  ui:>on  the  nutrition  of  muscles  and  other 
tissues,  since,  when  the  anterior  portion  becomes  the  seat  of 
disease,  the  muscles  often  undergo  atrophy,  and  occasionally 
joint  diseases  develop.  This  so-called  ""trophic function^'*  ia 
not  yet  thoroughly  understood.  Finally,  the  gray  matter  of 
the  cord  is  known  to  embi-ace  several  centers,  the  two  most 
important  of  which  are  the  cilio-spinal  center  and  the  genito- 
urinary  center.  The  former  of  those  is  situated  in  the  cervi- 
cal region,  at  its  lowest  part,'  and  exerts  an  influence  upon 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  and  the  skin  of  the  face  and  neck ; 
hence  it  is  often  a  valuable  guide  to  determine  the  height  of 
a  lesion  in  the  spinal  cord,  since  the  pupils  show  changes 
when  it  is  involved  that  are  of  value  to  the  diagnostician. 
The  latter  center  (genito-urinary)  is  situated  in  the  dorso- 
lumbar  portion  of  the  cord,  and  often  creates  symptoms, 
when  disease  of  the  cord  exists,  referable  to  the  bladder  and 
genital  organs.  Certain  smaller  centers,  having  a  vaso-motor 
function,  are  described  by  some  authors ;  but  their  situation 
and  special  functions  are  either  unknown  or  of  little  practical 
utility  in  diagnosis,  while  the  physiological  centers  of  the 
cord  are,  as  yet,  a  matter  deserving  further  investigation  be- 
fore any  positive  statements  can  be  made  concerning  them. 

In  the  i)osterior  column  of  the  cord,  comprising  the  col- 
umns of  Goll  and  of  Burdach,  there  exists  a  certain  amount 
of  lohite  substance.,  whose  function  seems  to  be  chiefly  to  act 
as  commissural  fibers  between  certain  portions  of  the  spinal 

*  The  researches  of  Walbr,  Budge,  and  Brown  S^Hiuard  would  indicate  the  limits  of 
this  center  between  the  fifth  cervical  and  second  dorsal  vertebra*.  It  exists  in  each  lat- 
eral half  of  the  cord.  It  presides  over  the  vaso-motor  nerves  for  the  vessels  of  the  cor- 
respomlin^  eyo  and  side  of  the  face  and  neck.  Vidpian  places  its  limits  as  low  as  the 
fourth  dorsal,  and  Claude  Bernard  as  low  as  the  seventh  dorsal,  while  Schiflf  carries  its 
limits  as  hi<;h  as  the  medulla  itself. 

Vuli>ian's  ctmcluKions  indicate  the  grny  matter  of  the  conl  as  ponifircti/  incapable  of 
ndtaUlitft ;  but  he  attributes  slight  excitability  to  the  anterior  fasciculi  of  the  cord  and 
great  excitability  to  the  posterior  columns.  In  these  deductions,  he  diflfera  somewhat 
from  the  results  of  Chauvcau,  made,  in  1861,  upon  the  domestic  animals. 
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cord.  This  portion  has  also  some  important  relation  to  the 
power  of  coordination  *  of  muscular  movement,  since  disease 
of  this  region  of  the  cord  is  followed  or  accompanied  by  dis- 
orders of  motion,  called  ataxic  symptoms,  which  are  not  due 
to  paralysis. 

Like  the  cerebrum,  the  spinal  cord  has  the  inherent  power 
of  presiding  over  certain  muscular  acts.  It  is  now  quite  con- 
clusively i^roven  that  the  automatic  acts  of  walking,  standing, 
s\\imming,  and,  to  some  extent,  playing  upon  musical  instru- 
ments, dressing,  etc.,  are  largely  controlled  by  the  spinal  cord 
alone.  It  is  unquestioned  that  certain  of  these  acts  can  l>e 
made  so  mechaniciil  that  the  spinal  cord  is  slowly  and  jxiin- 
fully  educated  to  perfonn  them  without  any  aid  from  the 
cerebrum.  It  is  not  generally  accepted,  however,  that  the 
gray  matter  of  the  cord  has  anything  to  do  with  the  attribute 
of  consciousness. 

FIBERS  OF  THE  SPINAL  COBD. 

There  are  probably  three  varieties  of  libers  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spinal  cord,  viz.,  motor  fibers,  sensory  fibers. 
and  commissural  fibei-s.  Each  of  these  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, and  some  points  of  genei-al  interest  i)ertaining  to  their 
situation  and  function  have  been  given;  but  there  are  still 
some  points  which  must  be  understood  before  we  are  able  to 
intelligently  discuss  the  symptoms  of  spinal  affections. 

The  motor  fibers  are  contained  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
si)inal  nerves  and  escape  from  the  substance  of  the  cord  in 
the  region  of  the  anterior  horns  of  gray  matter.  If  we  trace 
them  from  the  nerve  trunk  toward  the  center  of  the  cord,  we 
shall  find  that  they  penetrate  the  anterior  horns,  and  are  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  prolongations  qf  the  motor 
cells  of  that  portion  of  the  gray  matter.  Certain  motor  fibers 
can  be  also  traced  toward  the  brain,  i)assing  upward  in  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  white  substance  of  the  cord,  while  pro- 
longations of  the  motor  cells  of  the  gray  matter  are  also  found 

'  The  corcbcllum  has  also  much  to  do  with  the  courdination  of  moacuUir  moTcnieiitib 
The  reader  is,  therefore,  referred  to  page  64  of  thi^  volume. 
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m.—Xtrvt  rrll  from  tlu  a-Urcior  rornun './  ll,<-  «/«W  m.v/  „/  Ih,  f.,1/.  m,u 

/vr  a  thort  lime  in  iodiirtl  ttmm  ;  magni/U't  6>K)  diamrlen.     {tkhnXus.) 

a,  a,  Biit-cjIlDJi-r  prvlangiitiaD  ;  h,  h,  b,  b,  brinchini:  |jrolun~aili<iii'. 
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to  be  associated  ^\dth  these  fibers,  which  ascend  to  the  brain  in 
the  white  substance.  Now,  this  connection  between  the  motor 
fibers  and  the  nerve  cells,  and  the  second  connection  of  the 
cells  with  fibers  going  to  the  brain,  would  seem  to  suggest  the 
pleasing  hypothesis  that  the  motor  impulses  are  sent  first  from 
the  brain  to  the  cells  of  the  cord,  and  from  them,  through  the 
motor  nerves,  to  the  muscles ;  and  that,  when  the  cord  is 
taught  to  perform  certain  automatic  acts  without  the  interven- 
tion of  cerebral  action,  these  cells  themselves  are  the  exciting 
organs  of  the  motor  impulses  (since  they  are  the  elements 
which  are  most  probably  concerned  in  the  reflex  movements 
of  the  spinal  cord).  We  know  that  the  legs  of  a  frog  can  be 
made  to  perform  muscular  movements  after  the  head  has  been 
taken  oflf,  by  simply  stimulating  the  sensory  nerves ;  and  we 
see  the  same  reflex  movements  occurring  in  i)aralyzed  limbs, 
which  are  out  of  the  voluntary  control  of  the  brain.  To  ex- 
plain these  phenomena,  we  must  believe  that  the  motor  cells 
of  the  cord  are  capable,  when  called  upon,  of  performing  many 
muscular  acts,  some  of  which  would  seem  too  complex  for  spi- 
nal control  without  cerebral  assistance,  as  w^alking,  swimming, 
playing  upon  musical  instruments,  etc.  By  referring  to  the 
diagram,*  which  is  shown  you  upon  the  blackboard,  where  a 
multipolar  spinal  cell  is  magnified,  you  will  easily  understand 
how  these  various  poles  can  be  connected  with  certain  motor, 
and  probably,  also,  with  sensory  fibers ;  hence,  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  cell  may  receive  certain  sensory  impressions  from 
some  poles  and  send  out  certain  motor  impulses  to  the  mus- 
cles by  means  of  others,  thus  accounting  for  the  muscular 
movements  which  follow  the  irritation  of  sensory  nen^es. 

The  scjisonj  fibers  enter  the  cord  at  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves.  They  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
posterior  homs  of  the  gray  matter.  They  probably  ascend 
and  descend  in  the  columns  of  Burdach  for  a  certain  distance, 
and  then  decussate.  The  decussation  of  the  sensory  fibers  is 
accomplished  either  by  the  passing  of  the  fibers  themselves  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  cord,  or  by  the  prolongation  of  some 

*  See  Figs.  117  and  118  of  this  volume. 
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of  the  poles  of  the  spinal  cells  into  the  gray  matter  of 
opposite  side.  The  decussation  probably  takes  place  ex 
sively  in  the  gray  matter.  While  this  deciissalion  sw-i 
positively  proven  by  all  physiological  experiment,  little  of  a 
positive  character  has,  as  yet,  been  shown  by  actual  anatomi- 
cal demonstmtion.  The  sensory  nen-es  are  in  communication 
with  the  cortex  of  the  encephalon,  probably,  by  means  of  the 
gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  aets  as  a  conducting 
medium  for  the  centripetal  impulses.  As  before  nientioni 
the  gray  matter  which  surrounds  the  ventral  canal  of 
spinal  cord  seems  to  be  the  chief  channel  for  the  tranrmiissii 
of  sensory  impressions  from  the  trunk  and  the  extremitien  lo 
the  biain.     Thus  we  appiirently  have  in  the  spinal  cord  a 


FlQ.  il^.—T^vntv/rf  fihn  nf  iJie  pnti/  lubatnnff  of  tAe  anlfiior  r  ■< 

ofllie  '<a.  Irfolrd  ir-ilh  nllrafe  o/tilrrr.     (Orandn-.J 

condiirling  shaft,  to  which  the  sensory  nerves  become  joiw 
and  which  conducts  the  impressions  received  through  tb« 
to  the  ganglia  or  the  cortex  of  the  enceplialnu.     It  is  evl 
dent,  therefore,  that  the  sensory  nerves  are  not  conttnuoi 
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fibers  between  the  brain  and  the  parts  to  which  they  are  dis- 
tributed, in  which  respect  they  differ  somewhat  from  the 
motor  ner^'es,  whose  fibers  are  indirectly  carried  to  the  brain, 
although  the  motor  cells  of  the  cord  are 
probably  interposed. 

The  commissural  fibers  of  the  cord 
probably  exist  in  the  white  substance  of 
the  posterior  columns.'  The  spinal  cord 
may  properly  be  considered  as  a  mass  of 
superimposed  ganglia ;  hence,  a  great  ne- 
cessity exists  for  certain  fibers  which  sliall 
tend  to  unite  the  different  parts,  and  thus 
conduce  to  the  perfect  harmony  of  action 
of  the  whole.  It  is  not  possible  to  de- 
monstrate the  existence  and  exact  situa- 
tion of  such  fibers,  but  all  physiological 
and  pathological  deductions  seem  to  sus- 
tain this  hypothesis.  These  fibers  have, 
probably,  a  most  important  influence 
in  the  projwr  cooi-dination  of  muscular 
movement. 

The  above  diagram  illustrates,  in  a  very  simple  way,  the 
general  course  of  the  motor  and  sensory  paths  of  the  spinal 
cord.  The  outer  lines  of  the  diagram  show  the  general  out- 
line of  the  spinal  cord,  which  merges  into  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, above  ;  while  the  motor  fibers  are  designated  by  the  let- 
ter M,  and  the  sensory  fillers  by  the  letter  S,  both  where  they 
enter  the  spinal  cord  and  where  they  escape  from  it.  Tliis 
diagram  shows  that  hotli  the  sensory  and  motor  fibers  dccjts- 
snte;  but  that  the  motor  fibers  cross  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
only,  while  the  sensory  fibers  cniss  soon  after  they  enter  the 
ai>inal  cord,  when  they  join  with  the  gray  matter,  and  use 
that  as  a  means  of  tmnsmitting  their  sensory  imi)rePsions  to 
the  brain.  The  diagram  also  shows  that  the  sensory  fibers 
spring  from  the  ix>sterior  nw)ts  of  the  spinal  nerves,  since  the 


Fio.  120.— 0)Kr«  0/  ni<rfor 

and  tetaorg  path*  in  Ihe 
I/Anal  cord.       (Ilrown- 

D,  ilnnissntinn  of  pvrnmids ; 
H,  motor  paths  ;S,EtD- 
■ory  patbs. 


'  A.  Flint,  Jr.,  op.  eil.     The  experiment*  ihuId  t 
alinmt  waj  of  tlic  later  treatUca  on  pbysiolo^y. 
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ganglionic  enlargement  is  depicted  upon  the  sensory  fibers  as 
two  small  black  dots.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  understand,  by 
means  of  this  diagmm,  why  any  lesion  above  the  medulla  oh- 
longata  must  produce  all  of  its  sjmptoms  on  the  side  of  the 
body  opposite  to  that  of  the  exciting  cause,  since  the  motor 
and  sensory  fibers  both  decussate  below  that  point ;  *  while  it 
also  shows  that  any  lesion  below  the  medulla  oblongata  must 
produce  motor  symptoms  upon  the  same  side  as  the  lesion, 
and,  probably,  sensory  manifestations  upon  the  side  opposite 
to  it,  since  these  latter  fibers  decussate  for  the  entire  length 


Fio.  121. — Xcrvc  cell  from  the  fenti^inoiui  suhsfancr  tphich  form^  thejioor  of  Uie  rliom- 
boiJid  sinus^  hi  man  ;  magnified  350  diameters.     (Kollikcr.) 

of  the  spinal  cord.  In  all  spinal  lesicms,  causing  motor  paral- 
ysis, the  body  is  aflfected  below  the  point  of  disease,  since  the 
conducting  fibers  to  the  bmin  are  cut  oflf ;  while,  in  lesions  of 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  si)inal  cord,   the  nerves  of  that 

'  Thia  ia  not  abaolutely  true,  as  all  of  the  motor  fibcra  do  not  decussate  in  the 
medulla.  The  reader  is  referred  to  page  327  of  this  volume  for  the  i-csults  of  the  investi- 
gations of  nechaig. 
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region  may  be  rendered  incapable  of  action,  but  the  parts 
below  may  be  still  capable  of  perceiving  sensory  impressions, 
provided  that  the  gray  matter  is  left  intact,  or  sufficient  of  it 
remains  to  act  as  a  conducting  medium  to  the  brain. 

The  commissural  fibers  of  the  spinal  cord  are  not  depicted 
in  this  diagram  of  BrowTi-Sequard,  since  little  is  positively 
known  as  to  their  exact  situation  or  function.  As  they  are 
probably  confined  largely  to  the  posterior  half  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  as  they  are  aLso  probably  intimately  associated  with 
the  coordination  of  movement,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
the  symptoms  of  ancesthesia  and  ataxia  should  march  hand 
in  hand,  when  the  spinal  cord  is  diseased  in  this  region  ;  and 
why  neuralgic  pains  should  be  created  by  the  irritation  to 
the  sensory  nerves,  rather  than  muscular  spasm,  w^hich  w^ould 
only  exist  if  the  motor  nerv^es  were  irritated.  This  general 
subject  will,  however,  be  more  fully  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  clinical  aspects  of  locomotor  ataxia  and  degenera- 
tion of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cord  (the  columns  of  GoU 
and  Burdach). 

Finally,  two  points  are  especially  evident  in  respect  to  the 
nerve  fibers  of  the  spinal  cord.  These  may  be  stated  as  dis- 
tinct propositions : 

1.  The  nerve  fibers  of  the  anterior  roots  have  less  numer- 
ous connections  with  the  cells  of  the  gray  substance  of  the 
cord  than  are  possessed  by  those  of  the  posterior  roots. 

'2.  The  morphological  distinction  between  the  fibers  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  is,  that  the  former  are  directly 
attached  to  the  nerve  cells  by  means  of  their  nerve  prolonga- 
tions, while  the  latter  are  only  indirectly  attached  to  the  nerve 
cells,  since  they  form  nerve  plexuses  before  becoming  united 
with  the  prolongaticms  of  the  nerve  cells.  * 

THE     RPIXAL  CORD   AS    A    NERVE    CENTER. 

If  the  cord  be  separated  from  the  brain  in  a  living  animal, 
it  may  still  act  as  a  nen^e  center,  independently  of  the  brain  ; 
but,  since  the  spinal  cord  is  then  in  communication  only  with 

*  A.  Flint,  Jr.,  op.  cit. 
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the  nerves  which  arise  from  it,  it  can  only  aflfect  the  spinal 
nerves,  and  not  those  of  cranial  origin.  This  automatic  ac- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord  is  of  a  purely  reflex  type  under  such 
conditions.  It  can  be  demonstrated  by  exciting  some  one  of 
the  sensory  nerves,  when  a  muscular  response  will  be  created ; 
hence  the  term  "  exci  to-motor  "  is  often  applied  to  this  type 
of  manifestation,  whether  occurring  during  life,  as  the  result 
of  disease  or  i)eripheral  irritation,  or  after  death,  as  in  the 
physiological  experiment  alluded  to.  There  are  certain  acts 
which  are  constantly  occurring  in  the  body,  such  as  the  move- 
ments of  the  pupils,  of  the  intestinal  canal,  of  respiration, 
etc.,  which  are  properly  classed  as  reflex  in  tyi)e,  but  which 
are  not  dependent  upon  the  spinal  cord  alone.  In  fact,  all 
acts  are  classed  as  belonging  to  the  reflex  type,  which  are  the 
direct  result  of  some  form  of  sensory  irritation ;  but  the 
term  is  generally  used,  in  discussing  the  spinal  cord,  in  its 
most  restricted  sense,  where  the  muscular  act  is  purely  in- 
voluntary, the  result  of  some  direct  irritation  of  a  sensory 
spinal  nerve,  and  confined  to  regions  of  the  body  over  which 
the  spinal  cord  exerts  a  direct  influence.  Thus,  we  often  see 
the  muscles  of  a  paralyzed  limb  suddenly  thrown  into  in- 
voluntary and  unexpected  contraction,  when  a  draught  of 
cold  air  strikes  the  skin,  or  when  any  form  of  irritation  is  di- 
rectly applied  to  it ;  while  such  spasms  are  common  in  certain 
forms  of  spinal  disease  which  tend  to  create  irritation  of  the 
spinal  structures,  irrespective  of  any  apparent  exciting  cause. 
We  have  already  referred  to  certain  vaso-motor  centers ' 

*  The  Taso-motor  nerves  for  the  trunk,  extremities,  and  abdominal  Tiscera  probably 
originate  in  the  following  manner  (see  researches  of  Vulpian,  SchifT,  Cyon,  Claude  Ber- 
nard,  and  the  later  researches  of  Dastrc,  T^affbnt,  and  Morat) : 

Those  for  the  upper  extremities  ai*e  derived — 

1.  From  the  inferior  cervical  and  superior  thoracic  ganglion,  uniting;  at  the  brachial 
plexus,  close  to  the  first  rib ; 

2.  From  the  nerve  roots  of  the  brachial  plexus  ; 

H.  From  the  thoracic  cord  of  the  sympathetic,  and  from  the  nerve  roots  of  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  dorsal  nerves,  principally  from  the  third  and  seventh. 
Those  for  the  lower  extremities  proceed — 

1.  From  the  spinal  cord  with  the  sciatic  and  crural  nerves : 

2.  From  the  abdominal  cord  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  abdominal  viscera  are  supplied  with  fibers  arising  from  a  considerable  length  of 
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which  exist  in  the  substance  of  the  spinal  corcl,  the  two  most 
importatit  of  which  are  the  cUio-spinal  center  and  the  center 
for  the  genito-urinary  apparatus.  The  former  of  these  is 
situated  in  the  cervical  region,  and  exerts  some  marked  effects 
upon  the  eye,  face,  and  neck  ;  while  the  latter  is  situated  in 
the  dorso-lumbar  region  of  the  cord.  If  the  medulla  oblon- 
fiata  be  considered  as  the  ujjper  expansion  of  the  spinal  cord 
(and  there  are  many  anatomical  reasons  for  thus  considering 
it),  all  the  renters  mentioned  as  situated  in  that  ganglion  may 
Iw  included  among  the  spinal  centers  of  automatic  action. 
Some  authors  have  gone  so  far  as  to  locate  in  the  spinal  cord 
certain  centers  which  preside  over  the  acts  of  micturition,  de- 
fecation, parturition,  erection,  etc.,  and  experiment  seems  to 
give  rea.son  to  hope  that  a  more  definite  ground  will  be  af- 
forded for  such  belief,  although  little  of  a  positive  character 
can  as  yet  be  given  in  regard  to  their  situation. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  the  spinal  nerves  exercise  a 
tonic  action  over  the  muscles  which  move  the  different  j)or- 
tions  of  the  skeleton,  in  the  same  way  as  the  vaso-mntor 
nerves  exercise  such  a  power  over  the  muscular  titiei-s  in  the 
coats  of  the  blood-vessels ;  and  certain  experimental  pheno- 
mena, chiefly  the  gaping  of  a  wound  in  muscular  tissue,  have 
been  advanced  tf)  sustain  this  theory.  It  is  not,  however, 
fully  sustained  by  all  the  farts, '  and  is  not  generally  a^-.- 
cepted  by  the  lesiding  physiologists. 

We  have  come  to  learn  that  each  group  of  cells — perhaps 
each  cell — in  this  gray  matter  represents  a  certain  kind  of 
intelligence;*  and  that  these  cells  are  probably  in  communi- 
cation with  one  another  by  means  of  wliite  fibei-s.  It  is  the 
sum  total  of  these  intelligences  that  imparts  U>  the  ronl  itfl 
chamcteristirs  as  an  organ.     As  each  one  of  these  cellnlur 

the  dorani  Hiid  Imnbar  cofd.  and  ninning  itilhia  the  shcnlh  o'  \\\v  siilainlinli'  nenr,  m 
well  as  bv  fibcre  from  the  alxioininal  cord  ot  Uic  »)mpathctio. 

The  vaao-motor  oerrcs  of  tho  head  and  tatx  tuka  their  orlpin  train  whil  ia  knonn  m 
tbc  "  dlio^iplaal  cenlur,"  and  «hcii  tbu  center  19  destroyed  there  ensues  a  marked 
diliutlrm  of  the  capillaries  of  the  head  and  fnce. 

'  For  the  discussion  as  tn  the  meiila  and  dcmcrill  of  this  lh«or}',  the  reader  U  ro 
ferrcd  to  Ihe  Ime  tcit-bnok  of  Uichset  Tla*I«r  on  physlalof^. 

*  Ii.  C.  Qt*</,  "  Annals  of  Anatomical  and  Surgical  Society,"  OetobOT,  1880. 
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groups  and  its  inherent  intelligence  is  more  or  less  independ- 
ent of  all  others,  so  the  combined  intelligence  of  the  cord's 
gray  matter  is  independent  of  the  combined  intelligence  of 
other  collections  of  gray  matter ;  and  it  is  a  recognized  fact 
that  the  spinal  cord  has  a  ''function"  of  its  own.  This  has 
l>een  exemplified  by  experiments  upon  headless  frogs  and  de- 
capitated human  beings.  Cut  oflf  the  head  of  a  frog,  permit 
it  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  the  operation,  then  pinch  its 
skin,  and  it  \%ill  hop  away ;  or,  throw  it  into  water,  and  it 
will  swim.  Place  a  drop  of  acetic  acid  upon  the  belly  of  such 
a  frog,  and  it  will  endeavor  to  brush  away  the  irritation  with 
one  foot.  Now  amputate  the  leg  of  this  foot  at  the  knee. 
The  animal  will  make  several  futile  attempts  to  reach  the 
irritated  spot  with  the  stump,  and,  failing,  will,  after  some 
hesitation,  make  use  of  the  uninjured  limb  for  this  porpose. 
It  is  easy  to  repeat  this  well-known  experiment  of  Pfluger's.* 
Robin '  witnessed  some  most  instructive  phenomena  in  a  crimi- 
nal whose  head  had  been  removed  an  hour  previous  at  the 
level  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebrae.  The  skin  around  the 
nipple  was  scratched  with  the  point  of  a  scalpel.  Immedi- 
ately there  ensued  a  series  of  rapid  movements  in  the  upper 
extremity,  which  had  been  extended  upon  the  table.  The 
hand  was  brought  across  the  chest  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
simultaneously  with  a  semi-flexion  of  the  forearm  and  inward 
rotation  of  the  arm — a  movement  of  defense,  as  it  were.  All 
this  teaches  us  the  more  clearly  to  understand  that  it  is  the 
intelligence  of  the  cord' s  gray  matter  that  is  called  into  play 
in  a  thousand  actions  that  must  take  place  without  the  aid  of 
that  conscious  intelligence  which  we  call  ''mind."  The  intel- 
ligence of  the  spinal  cells  is  quite  suflBcient  to  enable  men  to 
walk,  to  play  on  musical  instruments,  to  become  experts  in 
handiwork,  to  ride  on  horseback,  whether  awake  or  asleep,  to 
become  acrobats,  and  to  unconsciously  acquire  such  a  hand- 
writing that  its  minute  peculiarities  shall  be  unerringly  recog- 
nized by  the  trained  eye. 

*  Pfluj^er,  "Die  sensori^che  Function  des  Riickenmarka,*^  1858. 

•  "Jour,  de  TAnEt.  et  de  U  Physiol.,"  Paris,  1869. 
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CLINICAL   POINTS   PERTAINING  TO  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

From  the  physiological  experiments  as  to  the  functions  of 
the  different  columns  of  the  cord,  it  now  seems  possible  to 
divide  the  spinal  cord  into  two  great  subdivisions,  which  will 
be  of  interest  from  a  purely  clinical  standpoint,  as  well  as 
from  a  physiological  aspect.  The  first  of  these  includes  the 
entire  antero-lateral  columns,  and  the  anterior  horns  of  the 
gray  matter,  and  is  the  probable  path  of  all  motor  impulses 
which  traverse  the  cord,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  ''trophic 
influences "  upon  tissues.  The  latter  includes  the  posterior 
columns  and  the  posterior  horns  of  the  gray  matter,  and  is 
the  probable  path  of  all  the  sensory  impulses,  while  it  also  is 
a^ociated  with  the  function  of  coordination  of  movement. 
Now,  both  of  these  subdivisions  include  several  parts  of  the 
spinal  cord,  which  have  been  separately  named  in  previous 
pages;  hence,  the  term  "system"  is  applied  to  both,  the 
former  being  named  the  ^'Jcinesodic  system^^  and  the  latter 
the  ^^  cesthesodic  systeviJ*^  These  names  will  be  constantly 
used,  therefore,  when  the  portions  of  the  cord  which  con- 
vey either  motor  or  sensory  impulses  are  spoken  of  as  a 
whole  ;  while  the  other  names  applied  to  special  portions 
of  the  cord  will  chiefly  be  used  in  defining  the  situations 
of  special  lesions  whose  symptomatology  may  be  under  dis- 
cussion. 

If  we  are  to  attempt  to  grasp  the  symptoms  by  which  the 
various  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  recognized  during 
life,  and  to  understand  why  certain  effects  must  be  produced 
(when  the  situation  of  the  lesion  is  known  to  us),  we  must 
make  some  classification  of  the  diseases  which  affect  the  spinaJ 
cord  on  such  an  anatomical  and  physiological  basis  as  shall 
naturally  tend  toward  the  constant  application  of  these 
branches  of  medical  science  to  the  symptoms  presented  by 
the  patient.  It  has  been  customary  with  most  of  the  late 
authors  upon  the  special  subject  of  nervous  affections  to  con- 
sider the  diseases  of  the  motor  regions  and  of  the  sensory 
regions  of  the  cord  separately;  using  the  term  '^systematic 
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Us  ions  ^  to  express  the  fact  that  all  of  those  diseases,  which 
are  not  purely  local,  aflFect  either  the  kinesodic  or  ssthesodic 
systems.  When  we  speak  of  systematic  lesions,  therefore, 
we  mean  those  tyi)es  of  disease  which  tend  to  diffuse  them- 
selves, for  a  greater  or  less  extent,  upward  and  downward, 
without  extensioif  to  the  adjacent  columns ;  thus  the  columns 
of  GoU  and  of  Burdach  mav  be  inrolred  in  the  aesthesodic 
system,  the  lateral  columns  and  the  columns  of  Turck  may 
be  involved  in  the  kinesodic  system,  while  the  anterior  or 
posterior  horns  or  central  pait  of  the  gray  matter  may  be 
the  seat  of  disease,  irrespective  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
cord. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  systematic  lesions,  certain 
types  of  disease  tend  to  spread  laterally,  and  thus  to  involve 
different  columns  of  the  cord  in  succession.  These  are  grouped 
under  the  general  head  of  ^^ focal  lesiosis  ^  or  '•  non'Sffstemalic 
lesions.^  In  this  form  of  degeneration,  or  of  new  tissue 
development,  the  extension  is  usually  limited  in  a  vertical 
direction,  but  it  may  extend,  laterally,  not  only  to  diverse 
(rolumns,  but  may  even  involve  both  the  kinesodic  and 
testhesodic  systems  in  its  progress. 

It  mil  exceed  the  proper  scope  of  the  course  of  lectures 
which  I  have  prei)ared  for  this  winter,  to  enter  into  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  symptoms  of  all  of  the  diseases  of  the  spinal 
cord ;  but  it  Is  important  that  you  start  with  a  general  dassi- 
ficalioa  of  the  diseases  which  may  affect  this  r^on,  in  cnder 
that  you  may  properly  understand  the  meaning  of  terms 
which  you  will  find  growing  into  use  with  astonishing  rapid- 
ity. It  is  also  to  l>e  remembei-ed  that  the  classification  which 
I  have  given  you  is  l>ased  on  anatomy  and  pathology,  and 
mav  differ  markedly  fnjm  those  of  some  authors  with  which 
you  may  l>e  familiar ;  a  little  study  will,  however,  remove  all 
confusion,  and  i>erhaps  add  to  your  more  perfect  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject. 
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"  SYSTEMATIC  " 
LESIONS. 


A   CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE   DISEASES  OF  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  THE 

SPINAL  CORD.       (after  SEQUIN.) 

!  Sclerosis  of  the  columns  of  Goll, 
Sclerosis  of  the  columns  of  Burdach  (locomo- 
tor ataxia). 
Ascending  degeneration. 
Sclerosis  of  the  anterior  columns, 
Sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns  (tetanoid  para- 
plegia), 
Degeneration  of  the  postcro-latcral  columns, 
Myelitis  of  the  anterior  horns  (atrophic  spinal 

paralysis). 
Degeneration  of  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  ante- 
rior horns  (progressive  muscular  atrophy), 
Central  myelitis. 
Traumatism  of  the  cord, 

Compression  of  the  coiti,  by  \  ^?miorB 

TransTerse  sclerosis  of  the  cord. 
Transverse  softening  of  the  cord. 
Haemorrhage  into  the  cord, 
(^  Tumors  of  the  cord. 


Lesions  of  the  Ki- 
nesodic  System, 


"  NON-SYSTEM- 
ATIC"  OR  "FO- 
CAL" LESIONS. 


** SYSTEMATIC  LESIONS''  OF  THE  "^STHESODIC  SYSTEM." 

In  the  table  *  which  I  have  written  out  for  your  inspection, 
you  will  perceive  that  the  systematic  lesions  may  affect  either 
the  sesthesodic  or  kinesodic  systems  of  the  spinal  cord,  while 
the  focal  lesions  are  not  thus  separated,  since  they  tend  to 
extend  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  thus  may  be  found  in 
both.  As  the  sesthesodic  system  presents  only  two  well-recog- 
nized and  understood  conditions,  we  will  first  study  the  gen- 
eral effects  of  extending  disease  which  is  confined  either  to 
the  columns  of  Goll  or  of  Burdach. 

We  might  begin,  possibly  with  advantage,  by  stating  that 
the  general  results  of  any  lesion  situated  back  of  the  posterior 
gray  horn  of  the  cord  must  manifest  itself,  if  our  previous  de- 
ductions are  correct,  by  symptoms  referable  only  to  sensation 
and  coordination.  This  we  find  to  be  approximately  correct. 
We  have  in  this  type  of  cases  anaesthesia^  hypercesthesia^  or 
numbness^  and  also  pain  (usually  possessing  some  special 
characteristics  which  are  of  clinical  value) ;  while  coordi- 
nation is  unquestionably  affected  as  well,  since  a  i)eculiar 


*  See  page  815  of  this  volume. 
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disorder  of  voluntary  movements,  which  constitntes  true 
"ataxia,"  is  usually  developed.  Our  previous  statements  as 
to  the  path  of  the  motor  impulses  of  the  cord  seem  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  absence  of  either  spasm  or  true  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  below  the  lesion. 

The  question  now  arises,  "  Can  we  tell  whether  the  disease 
is  confined  to  the  columns  of  GoU  or  of  Burdach  ?  ^  We  can 
undoubtedly  locate  the  lesion  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord 
from  that  of  the  body  upon  which  certain  symptoms  are  well 
marked ;  but  can  we  tell  ix)sitively  whether  the  lesion  is  pro- 
gressing in  the  inner  or  outer  column  of  the  posterior  half  of 
either  side  of  the  cord  which  shows  the  evidence  of  disease  \ 

SCLEROSIS   OF  THE  COLUMNS  OF  GOLL. 

As  regards  the  columns  of  Goll,  I  feel  myself  forced  to  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  localized  disease  can  be  positively 
diagnosed  when  confined  to  these  columns;  although,  from 
certain  pathological  deductions,  we  can  often  infer  that  it 
exists^  since  it  has  been  found  to  occur  as  a  secondary  result 
of  those  other  lesions  which  are  capable  of  producing  an  as- 
cending or  descending  degenerative  process  in  the  spinal  cord. 
As  the  columns  of  Goll  are  large  and  distinct  in  the  cervical 
region  of  the  cord,  but  become  narrower  and  narrower  as  the 
lower  portion  of  the  cord  is  reached,  the  lesion  of  this  column 
becomes  more  evident  to  ocular  demonstration,  when  present, 
as  you  ascend  the  cord.  The  entire  length  of  either  column 
may  be  affected,  or  only  portions  of  it.  In  the  ascending 
form  of  secondary  degeneration  of  these  columns,  the  lesion 
is  always  observed  above  the  seat  of  the  exciting  cause.  This 
lesion  has  never  been  traced,  so  far  as  my  researches  go,  above 
the  ''calamus  scriptorius.'' 

SCLEROSIS   OF  THE   COLUMXS   OF   BL'RDACH    (LOCOMOTOR  ATAXIA). 

The  columns  of  Burdach  are  the  seat  of  sclerosis  more 
commonly  than  those  of  Goll,  since  this  type  of  change  pro- 
gresses, as  a  rule,  from  the  posterior  root  zones  inward,  and 
thus  only  affects  the  columns  of  Goll  after  those  of  Burdach 
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have  become  seriously  impaired.  In  all  those  cases  where  the 
symptoms  of  pain  and  alteration  in  the  sensibility  of  parts 
precede  those  of  ataxia,  we  find  the  columns  of  Burdach  flrst 
affected  with  a  systematic  lesion,  and,  afterward,  those  of 
Goll.  The  investigations  of  PieiTet  and  Charcot  seem  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  condition  of  sclerosis  of  the  columns  of  Bur- 
dach usually  begins  in  the  lumbar  enlargement,  and  tends  to 
creep  gradually  upward  toward  the  medulla  oblongata,  so  that 
the  entire  length  of  the  cord  may  become  hardened  and  atro- 
phied ;  while  the  same  condition  of  the  columns  of  Goll  is 
usually  found  to  coexist,  but  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sec- 
ondary result  of  the  former. 

Now,  we  have  mentioned  certain  peculiar  symptoms  which 
point,  when  present,  to  some  disease  of  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord,  among  which  come  pain^  JiypercBsthesia^ 
numbness^  ancesthesia^  and  symptoms  of  incoordination 
(ataxia)  when  the  disease  is  far  advanced.  We  discover  no 
motor  symptoms,  as  the  muscular  power  appears  to  be  normal 
in  all  respects,  except  in  coordinate  movement ;  and  no  "tro- 
phic changes  "  in  tissues  are  produced,  as  would  ensue  if  the 
anterior  x)ortion  of  the  cord  were  involved.  It  will  help  us  to 
recognize  this  disease,  if  we  will  study  a  little  more  in  detail 
each  of  these  various  manifestations  of  posterior  spinal  lesions. 

In  the  first  plac«,  the  pains  of  this  type  of  sclerosis  are 
I)eculiar.  They  do  not  follow  the  course  of  special  nerve 
trunks,  as  do  neuralgic  pains,  but  are  more  localized.  They 
are  vagrant  in  character,  since  they  aflfect  innumerable  spots 
in  the  region  which  is  presided  over  by  the  nerves  connected 
with  the  diseased  portion  of  the  cord  ;  and  so  marked  is  this 
peculiarity  that  a  patient  who  has  long  suffered  with  these 
pains  can  not  well  select  any  spot  which  has  entirely  escaped 
them.  Again,  the  pains  vary  in  their  intensity,  since  they  are 
more  or  less  paroxysmjil,  and  often  show  exacerbations  due  to 
atmospheric  changes.  *  These  exacerbations  may  occur  every 
few  minutes  for  some  hours,  and  may  then  disapjDear  for 

'  I)ampnc8s  seems  to  increase  the  scTcrity  of  these  pains,  thus  often  tending  to  mis- 
lead the  practitioner  as  to  their  rheumatic  origin. 
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days  or  weeks  ;  the  area  covered  by  them  may  vai-y  from  tliaL 
of  a  small  point  to  that  of  your  hand  ;  and  they  may  be  i 
feired  to  the  skin  ah)ne,  the  miLseles,  the  joints,  the  bou 
or,  in  rare  cases,  to  the  viscei-n.     Theae  pains  are  usually  of  1 
sudden  character,  aad  extremely  severe.     They  a.ssunie  l 
character  of  stabhing,  tearing,  or  shooting  sensations,  wliid 
often  cause  the  patient  to  shriek  in  agony ;  while  the  skin 
over  the  circumscribed  8]>ot   is  rendered  hj-penesthesic  to 
slij^ht  pressure,  although  firm  pressure  often  affi)rds  reliel 
The  terms  *'  fulgurating ''  and  "  terebratiug  "  are  often  applic 
to  these  pains,  from  their  sudden  onset  and  their  similarity  t 
the  effects  of  a  passage  of  a  strong  electric  current.     In  J 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  pain  of  Bclenjsis  of  thi 
posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  are  so  weD  defined  that  | 
seldom  hesitate  to  predict  the  development  of  later  i 
sj-mptoma  from  this  guide  alone.    It  is  usually  confined  to  tb 
lower  extremities  {toes,  foot,  shin,  calf,  and  thigh),  but  ; 
Hometimes  affects  the  trunk  and  the  upper  extremity,  and,  in 
very  rare  cases,  the  head.     It  is  to  be  differentiated  from  tho 
pain  of  rheumatism  or  of  a  simple  neuralgia,  and,  as  it  ia  tin 
initial  symptom  of  a  serious  and  incurable  disease,  it  shou! 
be  recognized  early. 

Touching  upon  this  jKiint,  Pi-ofesaor  E.  C.  Seguin,  in  a  laCd 
lectui'e,  puts  the  diagnosis  of  this  affection,  with  his  afcui 
tomed  clearness,  as  follows  : 

"  The  only  two  conditions  in  which  pains  somewhat  resem 
bling  fulgurating  pains  occur,  in  my  experience,  are  paraJyti 
dementia  and  gout.  In  the  former  disease,  slight  fujgurati 
pains — 'smaller'  pains,  if  I  rnay  be  allowed  the  expression- 
are  described  by  the  patients ;  but,  in  many  of  these  caf 
autopsy  shows  that,  besides  the  cerebral  lesions  pi-oper  to  i 
disease,  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  exhibit  patholo^ 
alterations ;  so  that  these  cases  are,  after  all,  ^unxt-tabetloj 
The  sharp  pains  of  gout  ni-e  short,  stabbing  pains  in  the  ski 
of  various  parts  of  the  body,  compared  by  the  patjenta  t 
the  prick  of  a  needle,  cold  or  hot.  There  is  no  tendency  t 
repetition  of  the  jtain  in  one  spot  for  hours  or  days ;  the  a 
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sations  appear  in  various  parte  of  the  body,  and  are  bear- 
able. 

*'  The  differential  diagnosis  of  fulgurating  pains  from  the 
pains  of  neuralgia,  strictly  speaking,  is  very  easy.  In  neural- 
gia the  pain  is  in  the  course  and  distribution  of  one  or  two 
(single)  nerve  trunks  and  their  branches ;  it  may  be  parox- 
ysmal, but  does  not  assume  the  excessive  irregularity  of  ta- 
betic pains,  viz.,  agony  for  a  few  hours,  and  freedom  from 
pains  for  hours,  days,  or  weeks.  The  hyperaesthesia,  in  ful- 
gurating pains,  is  at  the  seat  of  pain.  In  neuralgia,  we  find 
regular  '  tender  pointe '  along  the  nerve  trunk,  or  where  its 
branches  become  superficial.  The  lightest  touch  causes  pain 
in  the  painful  districts  in  tabes,  while  the  tenderness  of 
nerves  in  neuralgia  is  usually  demonstrable  only  by  firm, 
localized  pressure.  Further,  true  neuralgia  is  seldom  bilat- 
eral, while  it  is  the  rule  for  fulgurating  pains  to  appear  on 
both  sides  of  the  median  line — ^in  both  lower  extremities,  for 
exami^le.  A  last  important  distinction  is  that  neuralgia  is 
relievable  or  curable,  whereas  fulgurating  pains  are  practi- 
cally incurable,  and  fully  relieved  only  by  morphia  injections. 

* '  The  confusion  so  often  made  between  '  rheumatism '  and 
the  first  stage  of  sclerosis  is  even  less  pardonable.  Of  course, 
no  practitioner  would  mistake  fulgurating  pains  for  articular 
rheumatism;  the  error  is  with  respect  to  'rheumatism,'  so 
called,  affecting  muscular  masses  and  aponeuroses.  In  these 
affections  the  pains  are  usually  dull,  nearly  constant,  and  dis- 
tinctly aggravated  by  movements.  Pressure  must  be  firmly 
made  upon  the  parte  to  produce  pain,  whereas  in  fulgurating 
pains  the  condition  is  one  of  cutaneous  hyi)eralgesia  under  a 
slight  touch.  Again,  this  '  rheumatic '  condition  is  distinctly 
amenable  to  treatment  (counter-irritants,  etc.),  whei-eas  the 
pains  of  posterior  si)inal  sclerosis  are,  in  one  sense,  incumble." 

Now,  this  symptom  may  exist  for  yeai-s  without  the  de- 
veloimient  of  marked  anaesthesia  or  of  ataxia,  and  often  both 
the  patient  and  the  physician  are  inclined  to  speak  of  these 
pains  as  dependent  upon  some  rheumatic  diathesis,  mther 
than  as  a  precursor  of  an  incurable  affection.    The  peculiar 
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hypenestbesia  which  exists  in  the  patches  of  skin  aiTecte 
with  the  pain,  both  during  the  i)aroxy8ni  and  sometiniBa  t 
hoars  afterward,  affords  a  point  of  great  diagnostic  value. 

As  regards  the  second  diagnostic  symptom — an(Es(1ir.sia-4 
it  is  claimed  that  iin  alteration  in  the  sensibility  of  the  a 
fected  parts  can  be  detected  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  dii 
ease,  aa  well  as  later  on  ;  but,  in  the  former  case,  the  ] 
sensation  is  localized  in  distinct  spots  or  patches  of  intej 
ment  (usually  upon  the  lower  extremities,  but,  jiossibly, 
the  tn^ink  and  arms,  if  the  disease  be  extensive),  while,  Ji 
later  stages,  the  soles  of  the  feet  become  dejirived  of  sem 
bility,  and  the  ana!sthetic  condition  tends  to  extend  upivaj 
along  the  legs  and  thighs  until  the  whole  of  the  affected  : 
giouB  may  be  dead  to  all  sensations.     Now,  it  is  this  very  c 
dition  of  the  integument  that  probably  causes  the  symptoi 
which  is  regarded  by  many  physicians  as  pathognomonic  i 
locomotor  ataxia — staggering  or  falling,  when  the  eyes  ; 
closed  and  the  patient  attempts  to  stand  erect — and  no  test  % 
more  worthless  of  this  special  affection.     I  have  seen  a  patieid 
made  to  fall,  when  his  eyes  were  closed,  by  simply  freezi 
the  soles  of  the  feet  so  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  sens 
tion,  while  it  is  well  lecognized  that  the  same  sj-mptom  ia  i 
with  in  the  anjesthesia  which  follows  or  accompanies  hysi 
myelitis  of  the  posterior  horns,  etc.     That  patients  aff! 
with  locomotor  ataxia  do  stagger  and  often  fall,  when  oblig 
to  stand  erect  with  closed  eyes,  no  one  can  deny,  but  1 
has  no  special  diagnostic  value  can  now  lie  aa  positively  stab 

In  the  final  stages  of  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  cohimiu 
symptoms  of  ata-xia  develop.     The  walk  of  the  patient  noi 
becomes  of  a  peculiar  character.     The  legs  are  jerked  ! 
in  an  aimless  manner,  and  the  feet  are  brought  down  i 
stamping  way  which  is  totally  different  from  the  gait  of  ] 
i-aly?!^.'    The  separate  muscles,  when  tested,  show  au  uni 

'  This  symjilnm  nmj  doTclop  ni  a  variDliIi^  period  from  thv  cotiim 
nenralgic  puns  (the  duration  of  the  pBui«  viirjing  froni  tlim.'  monthii  to  l«i  orlD 
jeiirs).    The  heel  etrikca  the  grcHuid  fordhlj  in  walking.     If  the  ii|iptT  eitnmutiM  •) 
iDvolTed,  tlic  fingers  Hnil  anDS  perform  nnneeeagar;  movements  to  rvacli  >  gitm  pi 
and  osdllau  when  a  givon  avtion  ia  attempted. 
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paired  power,  but  the  large  groups  of  muscles  can  not  be 
employed  in  rhythmical  succession.  The  patient  begins  to 
notice,  in  the  early  symptoms  of  this  condition,  a  sense  of 
distrust  in  himself  in  crossing  a  street  or  in  performing  any 
act  which  calls  for  sudden  and  positive  muscular  coordina- 
tion. Later  on,  walking  becomes  almost  impossible  if  the 
ataxic  symptoms  develop  rapidly,  and  the  patient  is  liable  to 
fall,  in  his  efforts  to  avoid  any  special  danger,  as  in  traveling 
the  streets. 

One  of  the  earliest  evidences  of  incoordination  of  movement 
usually  perceived  by  tabetic  patients  is  a  diflBculty  in  direct- 
ing their  feet  toward  any  object  of  small  size,  such  as  a  car- 
riage-step, stirrup,  etc.  A  difficulty  is  also  exj^erienced  by 
many  in  ascending  long  flights  of  stairs,  as  the  equilibrium  is 
preserved  with  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  an  uncertainty 
in  placing  the  feet  upon  the  stairs.  Later  on  in  the  disease, 
the  feet  are  swung  in  a  circle,  in  contrast  to  the  straight  pro- 
gression of  the  normal  step,  since  the  equilibrium  is  thus 
moi-e  easily  preserved.  This  has  been  compared  to  the  swing- 
ing motion  of  the  tight-roi)e  performer.  The  sole  of  the  foot 
is  generally  brought  dowTi  after  the  heel  strikes  the  ground, 
thus  often  giving  a  flapping  sound  to  the  step.  The  jerking 
gait  of  well-marked  ataxia  could  never  be  mistaken  for  that 
of  jmralysis. 

When  the  upper  extremities  are  affected,  the  motions  of 
the  hand  show  even  more  decided  evidences  of  incoordination. 
Such  patients,  when  asked  to  place  the  tip  of  their  finger 
upon  any  designated  spot  on  the  face  (provided  the  eyes  are 
first  closed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  use  of  vision  as  an  aid  to 
movement),  utterly  fail  to  perform  the  act,  often  touching  a 
six)t  one  or  two  inches  from  that  upon  which  they  intended 
to  place  their  finger.  With  the  eyes  open,  a  ghiss  of  water  is 
carried  to  the  mouth  with  a  trembling  of  the  hand  and  partial 
spilling  of  its  contents  ;  and  the  finger  is  placed  upon  any 
point  designated  upon  the  face  by  l)eing  suddenly  darted 
fomard,  rather  than  by  a  deliberate  movement.  The  hand- 
writing is  markedly  altered,   especially  in  respect  to   the 
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Mnnded  lettei-s,  such  as  d,  b,  o,  c,  z :  and  this  is  even  raoi 
■mai'ked  when  writing  is  attempted  with  the  eyes  closed,  as 
s  then  almost  nnintelligible. 
The  complex  movements  of  the  lingers,  required  for  t 
I.Act  of  buttoning  or  unbuttoning  the  dothing,  and  in  jiicki 
lup  a  pin  from  the  floor,  are  performed  with  so  much  difficull; 
Ithat  they  afford  two  admirable  tests  for  this  disease,  provide 
■Ihe  upper  extremity  be  involved. 

Tabetic  patienta  usually  walk  with  their  eyes  fixed  api 

the  feet,  as  vision    aids  them  materially  in  guiding   the 

movements  of  progression ;  hence,    we  invaiiably  find  tha 

closing  the  eyes  causes  a  marked  alteration  in  the  ataxi 

I  manifestations,  oftentimes  causing  them  to  fall  when  reqnir 

\  to  stand  motionless. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  as  was  brought  oat  i 
fcthe  lectures  npon  the  bmin,'  that  certain  forms  of  intra-cn 
I  nial  diseases  tend  to  prodiioe  the  same  symptoms,  so  thi 
1  ataxic  movements  are  only  confirmatory  of  a  sjiinal  diseaai 
I  which  has  previously  manifested  itself  by  well-marked  ( 
I  Bory  symptoms. 

There  are  two  other  symptoms  referable  to  the  sensoi; 
L  nerves  which  are  of  value  in  deciding  as  to  the  probable  ei 
I  istence  of  posterior  spinal  sclerosis,  viz.,  a  retardation  qf  sff 
\satioH  and  diminuJted  reflex  vinpcment. 

If  we  prick  the  skin  of  a  patient  suffering  from  this  typ 
I  of  disease,  and  count  the  time  which  inten-enes  between  th 
I  time  of  the  puncture  and  the  time  when  the  patient  perceive 
I  it  (provided  the  eyes  be  cltised,  so  as  to  prevent  any  * 
I  recognition  of  the  pricking  of  the  part),  we  will  often  fim 
that  an  interval,  varying  from  fen  to  one  hundred  or  mord 
seconds,  may  be  detected.     This  has  been  explained,  by  siip- 
'  posing  that  the  sclerosis  has  created  such  pressure  npon  the 
Bensory  nerve  fUaments  as  to  partially  or  nearly  completely 
I  destroy  the  axis  cylinders.     This  symptom  is  invariably  fol 
lowed  sooner  or  later  by   complete  amesthesia,  and  by  I 
Sense  of  numbness  which  extends  upward  from  the  fee 

'  Sec  i<«gea  M  aaii  60. 
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since  it  is  usually  perceived  in  the  lower  extremity  rather 
than  in  the  upper. 

In  addition  to  the  sensory  manifestations  already  dis- 
cussed, this  disease  tends  to  extend  upward  along  the  cord 
until  the  optic  apparatus  becomes,  in  some  way,  markedly 
affected.  The  perception  of  color  is  often  rendered  obscure, 
or  entirely  lost  for  the  red  and  green  tints  ;  while  the  patient 
may  possess  a  normally  acute  perception  of  the  yellow  or 
blue  tints,  or  even  have  an  unnatural  acuteness  in  detecting 
delicate  shades  of  these  colors. 

In  some  instances,  ptosis,  diplopia,  and  a  marked  altera- 
tion in  the  reflex  movement  of  the  iris  to  varying  degrees  of 
light,  are  developed ;  and  these  may  prove  of  great  advantage 
to  you  in  tending  to  confirm  the  possible  existence  of  this 
type  of  spinal  sclerosis. 

During  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  fulgurating 
pains  are  present,  aU  the  reflex  movements  which  seem  to  be 
controlled  either  entirely  or  in  part  by  the  spinal  cord  are  di- 
minished. As  examples  of  this  fact,  we  frequently  see  that 
the  pupils  are  either  smaller  than  normal,  or  irregular  as  re- 
gards their  size,  or  that  they  do  not  properly  respond  to  fine 
variations  in  the  intensity  of  light,'  and  that  the  muscles  do 
not  resp<md  to  sensory  stimulation  of  the  skin.  If  the  knee 
be  semi-flexed  during  the  stage  of  fulgurating  pains,  or  even 
when  the  ataxic  symptoms  have  been  developed,  and  the  liga 
mentum  patell©  be  struck  sharply  with  the  finger-end,  you 
will  notice  that  the  muscles  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  of  the 
thigh  fail  to  produce  any  resi)onsive  movement  of  the  limb, 
since  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord  is  impaired.  This 
test  is  one  which  is  now  regarded  by  specialists  in  nervous 
diseases  as  one  of  great  value,  in  deciding  as  to  the  presence 
of  posterior  spinal  sclerosis,  and  it  is  known  as  the  ''patella 
reflex ''  test.* 

^  Sec  pac;c  148  of  this  Tolumc. 

'  Id  reference  to  the  diminution  of  the  different  reflexes^  much  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  preceding  pages.  I  quote,  however,  a  summary  of  Professor  Seguin  upon  this 
pointf  as  a  general  resume, 

"  We  test  the  so-called  patellar  reflex,  or  knee  reflex,  or  patellar  tendon  reflex,  in  the 
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Now,  it  must  be  evident  to  you  all,  that  the  symptoms 
which  have  been  hastily  enumerated  as  indicating  a  lesion  in 

following  ways :  the  patient,  being  seated,  is  told  to  cross  one  leg  over  the  other  in  t 
natural  manner,  and  to  let  the  muscles  relax ;  or,  seated,  we  place  our  left  hand  under  the 
popliteal  space,  tell  the  patient  not  to  help  us,  to  let  the  leg  hang  loose,  or,  in  popular 
parlance,  *  dead,*  and  lift  the  whole  limb  so  that  the  foot  swings  a  couple  of  inches 
above  the  floor ;  then  we  tap  the  skin  over  the  whole  of  the  region  from  the  insertion  of 
the  quadriceps  femoris  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  with  one  or  two  finger  tips  applied 
as  in  percussion.  The  place  whence  a  reflex  quadriceps  contraction  is  most  apt  to  occur 
is  about  midway  between  the  lower  end  of  the  patella  and  the  tibial  protuberance.  The 
taps  should  be  gentle  at  first,  and,  if  these  fail,  harder  ones  are  to  be  tried.  A  third 
mode  of  procedure,  which  is  ycyj  good  indeed,  is  to  seat  the  patient  on  a  table  so  that  his 
legs  dangle  some  two  or  three  inches  beyond  its  edge  ;  then  we  tap  the  patellar  region  m 
above  described,  without  supporting  the  thigh  with  our  left  hand.  The  test  may  be  well 
done  through  the  patient's  clothing,  yet  it  is  desirable,  especially  in  doubtful  cases,  to  tap 
the  bare  skin.  Another  important  precaution  is  to  secure  the  absolute  reUixation  of  the 
patient's  muscles,  and  to  divert  his  attention  from  what  you  are  doing.  Even  with  all 
precautions,  it  is  sometimes  next  to  impossible  to  secure  this  indispensable  muscular  re- 
laxation. In  the  healthy  subject  this  test  develops  a  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  ex- 
tensor femoris,  and  causes  an  extension  of  the  leg  or  a  sudden  jerk.  In  a  very  early 
stage  of  posterior  spinal  sclerosis  no  contraction  takes  place. 

**  I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  reflex  movements  of  the 
thigh,  produced  by  contraction  of  the  iliac  group  of  muscles  during  the  knee  test.  I  have 
an  example  of  this  distant  reflex  action  in  a  t}'pical  case  of  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  col- 
umns, in  which  the  quadriceps  does  not  contract  at  all. 

"  While  claiming  very  great  diagnostic  value  for  this  negative  symptom,  I  would  not  be 
understood  as  attaching  pathognomonic  significance  to  it,  as  we  all  know  that  there  are  a 
few  seemingly  healthy  individuals  in  whom  the  patellar  tendon  reflex  is  lacking,  and  also 
that  there  are  other  diseases  which  diminish  or  abolish  it.  Indeed,  I  may  say  that  I  rec- 
ognize no  pathognomonic  symptom,  and,  even  in  attempts  to  push  diagnosis  to  an  extreme 
delicacy,  would  urge  that  reliance  be  placed  on  the  grouping  of  symptoms,  rather  than  en 
any  one  of  the  signs,  however  constant  and  important  it  may  appear. 

"  Physiologically  analogous  to  this  condition  of  loss  of  tendinous  reflexes  is  the  flabby 
state  of  the  muscles  in  the  affected  parts.  Tliis  is  not  due  to  any  positive  atrophy,  as 
electrical  tests  show  us  marked  departure  from  the  normal  reactions,  but  to  impairment 
of  what  physiologists  call  muscular  tonus — a  state  of  partial  contraction  or  tension  of 
muscles,  which  is  kept  up  by  the  inevitable  and  continued  excitation  of  the  cutaneous  nerves 
by  air,  clothing,  surrounding  objects,  etc.,  acting  in  a  reflex  way  through  the  spinal  cord. 
It  has  been  recently  claimed  that  this  loss  of  muscular  tonus  was  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  production  of  the  ataxic  movements  which  characterize  the  second  stage  of  the  disease. 

"  The  vesical  and  rectal  reflexes  are  diminished  in  posterior  spinal  sclerosis.  Slow, 
irregular  micturition  is  complained  of  by  most  patients,  in  the  first  stage  and  in  the  sec- 
ond. We  usually  micturate  without  using  much  volition,  but  the  tabetic  patient  is  obliged 
to  strain  and  to  try  hard  to  pass  water.  Defecation  is,  like  micturition,  a  senu-voluntary 
act,  and  in  the  late  first  sta^e  of  the  disease  in  question  constipation  becomes  more  and 
more  marked,  and  that  through  loss  of  the  automatic  or  reflex  action  of  the  rectum  and 
adjacent  muscles. 

"  The  sexual  act  is,  in  my  experience,  frv^qucntly  impaired  and  sometimes  almost  lost 
before  the  second  stage  sets  in.  The  acts  of  erection  and  emission  are  usually  brought 
about  in  a  reflex  manner  by  irritation  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  genitals. 
As  a  result  of  diminished  spinal  reflex  action  we  have  imperfect  erections,  and  either 
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the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  have  sustained  the 
physiological  experiments  and  deductions  as  regards  the  prob- 
able function  of  these  parts.  We  have  found  that  sensation 
is  affected  in  various  ways  and  degrees ;  that  coordination  of 
muscular  movement  is  interfered  with  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  the  destructive  process ;  and,  finally,  that  the  reflex  func- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord  is  impaired,  when  the  sensory  nerves 
become  incapable  of  properly  transmitting  their  impulses  to 
the  motor  cells  of  the  cord. 

Several  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  devel- 
opment of  ataxic  symptoms,  all  of  which  will  help  to  fix  some 
anatomical  point,  previously  mentioned,  forcibly  in  your  mem- 
ories.   These  theories  may  be  thus  enumerated : 

1.  That  the  destruction  of  the  commissural  fibers  which 
connect  the  different  segments  of  the  cord  causes  ataxia. 

2.  That  the  tonic  ax^tion^  which  is  claimed  to  be  normally  ex- 
erted by  the  spinal  cord  upon  the  muscular  tissues  of  the  body, 
is  impaired ;  hence,  a  certain  unnatural  relaxation  of  some  parts 
exists,  which  induces  irregularity  of  muscular  movements. 

3.  That  the  condition  of  ansesthesia,  which  is  probably  pres- 
ent in  the  muscular  tissues  as  well  as  in  the  skin,  destroys  the 
so-called  '' muscular  sense  "/  hence,  the  patients  can  not  prop- 
erly guide  the  contractions  of  muscles. 

♦* SYSTEMATIC  LESIONS"  OF  THE  "KINESODIG  SYSTEM." 

As  has  been  stated  in  the  anatomical  description  of  the 
spinal  cord,  the  kinesodic  or  motor  regions  of  the  cord  include 

premature  eroissioDf  or,  what  is  more  common,  I  believe,  very  slow  production  of  the 
orgasm,  and  impossibility  of  repetition  within  a  reasonable  time. 

"Some  writers  admit  abnormally  great  sexual  power  in  the  early  stage  of  tabes,  but  I 
am  not  sure  to  have  met  with  more  than  one  or  two  cases  in  which  this  seemed  to  be  the 
case.  In  one  of  the  patients,  a  female,  I  became  convinced  that  her  extraordinary  ca- 
pacity for  sexual  intercourse  was  not  in  a  strict  sense  pathological  or  prc-tabetic,  but  had 
been  marked  in  one  shape  or  another  from  childhood. 

"  It  seems  reasonable  at  the  present  time  to  advance  this  general  proposition :  that,  in 
posterior  spinal  sclerosis,  the  various  reflex  actions  performed  by  means  of  those  portions 
of  the  cord  which  are  the  seat  of  sclerosis  are  diminished  or  lost ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another 
way  more  useful  for  practice,  it  may  be  said  that  the  limitations  of  loss  of  reflex  action  in 
different  parts  of  the  body  accurately  indicate  the  limits  of  sclerosis  in  the  posterior  sen- 
sory apparatus  in  the  spinal  axis.'' 
28 
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the  columns  of  Turck'  (called  also  the  "direct  pyramidal 
fasciculi "),  the  anterior  root  zones,  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
lateral  columns,  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lateral  col- 
umns (called  also  the  "crossed  pyramidal  fasciculi").  As 
indicated  in  the  table  of  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,'  several 
distinct  and  separate  affections  of  these  component  parts  may 
exist,  each  of  which  presents  some  symptoms  which  are  spe- 
cially diagnostic. 

When  we  review  the  points  mentioned  as  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  kinesodic  system,  we  should  expect  to  find  that 
any  lesion  confined  to  the  regions  designated  above  would  be 
manifested  by  disturbances  in  the  motor  functions  of  the  body 
and  by  certain  "  trophic  changes'^'*;  while  we  would  also  ex- 
pect to  find  an  absence  of  any  disturbance  in  the  sensory  nerves 
or  in  the  coordination  of  movement.  This  is  fully  confirmed 
by  clinical  experience.  In  all  lesiOns  of  the  kinesodic  system, , 
we  are  apt  to  meet  either  muscular  spasm,  muscular  atrophy, 
or  motor  paresis,  or  paralysis  ;  but  we  are  never  confronted 
with  fulgurating  pains,  nunibness,  or  anaesthesia,  provided 
the  posterior  columns  (the  sesthesodic  system)  be  not  simulta- 
neously involved.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  points  of  diag- 
nosis of  the  different  forms  of  systematic  lesions  which  may 
affect  the  anterior  half  of  the  cord,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss, in  a  general  way,  the  special  symptoms  of  each. 

SCLEROSIS  OF  THE  COLUMNS  OF  TURCK. 

The  columns  of  Turck  ("  the  direct  pyramidal  fasciculi '') 
are  affected  with  sclerosis,  either  separately  and  alone,  or  in 
connection  with  similar  changes  in  the  postero-lateral  columns 
("the  crossed  pyramidal  fasciculi").  What  its  producing 
causes  are  is,  as  yet,  not  thoroughly  understood.  We  simply 
know,  from  pathological  investigation,  that  sclerosis  of  the 

*  See  page  298  of  this  volume. 

*  Tiirck  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  pioneer  in  the  investigation  of  tyatfmftiie 
spinal  Icsious,  since,  as  early  as  1851,  he  reco;^ized  sclerosis  of  the  motor  columns  of  the 
cord  and  the  crossed  effect  of  bmin  lesion:^  upon  the  motor  columns.  Much  valuable  re- 
search has  since  been  performed  by  Vulpian,  Bouchard,  Flcchsig,  Scguin,  Charcot,  and 
others. 
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two  portions  of  the  kinesodic  system  mentioned  is  liable  to 
occur  simultaneously,  although  they  may  be  individually 
affected.  We  also  know  that  disease  of  the  motor  tract  of 
the  cms,  above  the  decussation  of  the  motor  nerves  in  the  me- 
dulla, as  well  as  lesions  in  the  nucleus  caudatus,  the  internal 
capsule,  the  lobulus  para-centralis,  and  the  motor  regions  of 
the  cortex,  often  causes  what  is  termed  "  secondary  degenera- 
tion" throughoutthe  motortractof 
the  spinal  cord  for  its  entire  length  ; 
hence,  this  condition  of  the  motor 
columns  may  be  the  late  result  of 
some  preceding  brain  lesion,  and  is 
often  confined  to  one  lateral  half  of 
the  cord  (most  commonly  on  the  half 
opposite  to  the'  seat  of  the  exciting 
lesion  in  the  brain).  The  accompa- 
nying diagram,  which  illustrates 
the  course  of  the  fibers  in  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  wiU  explain  why 
the  symptoms  produced  by  de- 
scending degeneration  of  the  motor 
columns  of  the  cord  are  not  always 
present  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body  to  that  of  the  brain  lesion 
which  produced  it,  since  it  shows 
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do  not  decussate. 

This  diagram  shows  that  the 
fibers  of  the  medulla  decussate  be- 
fore entering  the  spinal  cord,  for 
the  most  part,'  but  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  fibers  pass  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  encephalon  to 
the  cord.  The  figures  (shown  at 
the  bottom  of  the  diagram)  indicate  the  relative  proportion 


Iht  m^duita  oblongata, 
Flechiig  and  S«guin.) 
P.  v.,  pons  Varolii;  M.  0„  me  Julia 
oblongila;  O,  olivarv  body; 
A.  P.,  aDtcrifir  pr»tn1<l ;  D.  dc- 
cussstlon;  S.  C,  ^jiinal  rord. 
The  direct  sod  ci-09sed  bur.. 
dlc«  vary  very  mucli  in  fin,',  aa 
Bhown  in  the  following  ration  of 
croBBcd  BDd  direct:  (UMi  :  IK)), 
(92  :  Bt,  (84  :  161,  CO  :  W'. 
(r,2  :4S),  (30  :  69),  (liJ  :  00). 


'  Uuch  of  our  present  knowledge  upon  tbi*  point  ia  due  to  the  rvBearchci>  of  Fle<;hsig  in 
1867,  and  to  those  of  Bouchard  in  18fl6,  made  in  oonneotlon  nritb  Vulpian  and  Charcot 
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between  the  direct  and  the  decussating  fibers,  which  have 
been  found  in  different  instances.  Now,  as  this  "secondary 
degeneration"  (caused  by  lesions  of  the  encephalon)  foUows 
the  individual  nerve  fibers,  the  effects  would  be  manifested, 
for  the  most  part,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  since 
most  of  the  fibers  decussate ;  but  some  nerve  fibers,  which  do 
not  decussate,  would  be  impaired  on  the  same  side  of  the  spi- 
Tud  cord  as  the  existing  brain  lesion.  Thus  we  are  enabled  to 
explain  spinal  symptoms  on  hoth  sides  of  the  hody^  when 
preceded  by  a  cerebral  lesion ;  although  the  spinal  manifes- 
tations are  usually  detected  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  excit- 
ing cause.  The  varying  proportion  of  these  direct  fibers  to 
those  which  decussate  will  explain  why  this  secondary  degen- 
eration may  be  followed  by  symptoms  confined  entirely  to 
one  side  of  the  body,  or,  again,  affecting  both  sides. 

You  are  probably  wondering  how  it  is  x>ossible  to  tell 
when  this  slowly  progressing  degeneration  of  the  columns  of 
Turck,  or  of  the  posterolateral  columns,*  is  present.  AVhen 
an  attack  of  hemiplegia  has  occurred,  you  have  probably 
been  able  to  decide  early  whether  it  is  of  cerebral  or  spinal 
origin  ;  since,  if  cerebral,  it  will  probably  affect  the  side  of 
the  body  opposite  to  the  seat  of  the  lesion  within  the  brain, 
and  other  points  in  the  history  will  probably  confinn  this  as 
the  exciting  cause.  Some  time  after  the  attack  of  hemiplegia, 
however,  you  will  notice  that  the  paralyzed  muscles  are  be- 
coming more  or  less  rigid,  and  that  a  staie  of  contrdctuTe  is 
developing.  Now,  it  is  this  point  in  the  case  that  should  in- 
dicate to  your  minds  the  fact  that  a  progressive  descending 
degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord  is  taking  place,  and  you  can 
safely  expect  to  find  sclerosis  of  the  anterior  and  postero-lat- 
eral  columns  at  the  autopsy. 

In  some  cases  the  contracture  of  paralyzed  muscles,  after 
an  attack  of  hemiplegia,  is  accompanied  by  an  atrophy  of  the 
paralyzed  and  rigid  muscles ;  so  that  their  volume  becomes 
much  more  extensively  impaired  than  would  ensue  from  sim- 

1  Our  present  knowledge  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns  pos- 
sess a  similarity  of  function. 
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pie  disuse.  In  this  event,  you  may  be  justified  in  suspecting 
that  the  anterior  horns  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord 
are  becoming  diseased,  a  condition  to  which  the  term  ''  polio- 
myelitis," or  ''  myelitis  of  the  anterior  horns,"  may  be  found 
applied  in  treatises  upon  nervous  diseases.  This  will  be  con- 
sidered in  detail  in  a  subsequent  lecture. 

SCLEKOSIS  OF  THE   LATERAL  COLUMNS   ("  TETANOID   PARAPLEGIA  " — 

*^  SPASMODIC  tabes"). 

The  lateral  columns  (including  the  whole  of  the  mass  of 
white  substance  found  at  the  sides  of  the  spinal  cord)  may  be 
diseased,  either  as  a  primary  lesion,  following  cold,  damp- 
ness, over-exertion,  and  syphilis,  or  as  a  part  of  a  secondary 
morbid  process  (chiefly  in  connection  with  polio-myelitis). 
In  1875  the  name  of  ^'spastic  spinal  paralysis"  was  applied 
to  this  condition  by  Erb,*  and  in  1876  Charcot*  described  it 
under  the  head  of  ^'spasmodic  tabes."  You  will,  therefore, 
find  it  described  under  both  of  these  names,  although  I  prefer 
the  name,  applied  to  it  by  my  friend  Professor  Seguin,  ^'  teta- 
noid paralysis  or  paraplegia,"  since  to  the  common  mind  it 
best  conveys  the  idea  of  its  symptomatology. 

As  this  lesion  is  often  combined  with  myelitis  of  the  ante- 
rior horns  of  gray  matter,  as  mentioned  above,  and  since  such 
degeneration  of  the  anterior  horns  is  apt  to  aflfect  the  "  trophic 
function"  of  the  cord,  Charcot  has  applied  to  this  complex 
systematic  affection  of  the  cord  the  term  **  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis."  A  peculiarity  of  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns 
of  the  cord,  whether  complicated  with  disease  of  the  anterior 
horns  or  not,  is  that  both  sides  of  the  spinal  cord  are  nearly 
always  involved  at  the  same  time ;  hence,  the  occurrence  of 
paraplegia  is  more  strongly  diagnostic  of  this  affection,  pro- 
vided other  symptoms  of  value  exist,  than  if  hemiplegia  be 
present.  I  shall  use  the  term  "tetanoid  paraplegia,"  there- 
fore, in  preference  to  the  other  names  suggested  by  the  au- 
thors quoted,  in  describing  the  symptoms  which  are  diag- 
nostic of  this  affection. 

*  Op.  cii.  *  Op.  ciL 
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When  the  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns  affects  the  cent- 
cal  enlargement  of  the  spinal  cord  (where  the  nen-es  to  the 
upper  extremities  are  given  off),  the  symptoms  api>ear  first  in 
the  hands.  The  affected  i)arts  have  a  i)eculiar  sense  of  formi- 
cation, like  the  creeping  of  ant3  over  the  part.  They  nndergo 
rapid  atrophy  (if  the  anterior  horns  are  affected  *),  causing 
the  hands  to  become  bony  from  disappearance  of  the  inter- 
ossei  muscles,  and  the  parts  become  simultaneously  i)ara- 
lyzed.  Soon  a  contracture  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  develops, 
producing  the  so-called  "claw-hand  deformity."  The  lower 
limbs  become  at  fii-st  paretic,  but  gradually  develop  a  para- 
lyzed and  contractured  condition  ;  although  the  contractured 
state  of  the  muscles  is  very  much  more  apparent  when  the 
patient  stands  and  attempts  to  walk  than  when  lying  in  bed, 
since  the  rigidity  almost  disappears  when  in  the  recumbent 
position.  If  the  lesion  extend  upward  to  the  region  of  the 
motor  bulbar  nerves,  the  symptoms  of  glosso-labio-laryngeal 
paralysis '  may  be  developed,  in  addition  to  the  other  symp- 
toms described.  The  muscles  of  the  legs  do  not  generally 
waste,  and  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  not,  as  a  rule,  i)ara- 
lyzed.  No  evidences  of  anaesthesia  can  be  usually  discovered 
in  the  regions  affected. 

In  tetanoid  paraplegia,  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the 
reflex  excitability  of  the  affected  parts.  It  is  to  this  increase 
in  all  the  reflex  movements  that  the  peculiar  gait  of  this  class 
of  i^atients  may  be  attributed.  Thus,  the  increased  action  of 
the  adductor  muscles  tends  to  make  the  legs  almost  cross  each 
other  in  walking ; "  the  excessive  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
calf  raises  the  heel,  and  the  legs  move  ^vith  a  stiffness  which 
makes  a  contrast  \Nith  the  normal  act  of  walking.  In  the  last 
stages  of  this  affection,  when  the  patient  becomes  bedridden. 


*  A  complex  condition,  termed  by  Charcot  "  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.*'  The  pa- 
tient at  first  walks  with  a  cane,  then  with  crutches,  and  later  on  requires  an  attendanL 

*  The  symptoms  of  this  affection  (Duchenne's  disease)  have  been  given  in  detail  in 
connection  with  the  hypo-glossal  nerve.  Tlie  reader  is  referred  to  page  279  of  this 
volume. 

'  When  both  the  lower  limbs  arc  affected  bv  lesions  of  the  lateral  columns  of  the 
cord,  the  legs  frequently  become  interlocked  at  every  attempt  to  walk. 
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the  increased  reflex  excitability  causes  the  legs  to  become 
semi-flexed  and  adducted,  and  the  muscles  are  sensibly  hard- 
ened. It  is  a  clinical  point  of  some  value  that  the  muscles 
affected  with  tetanoid  paraplegia  retain  their  normal  size,  nu- 
trition, and  electrical  reactions  (provided  that  the  anterior 
horns  are  not  diseased).  This  condition  is  quite  commonly 
met  with  in  children  ; '  and  the  little  sufferers  can  not  often 
stand  or  walk,  from  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
legs.  In  adults,  as  a  further  evidence  of  the  increased  reflex 
excitability  of  parts,  the  act  of  passing  the  urine  or  faeces  be- 
comes one  which  requires  the  patient  to  hurry  with  aU  possible 
speed,  in  order  to  avoid  a  sudden  and  involuntary  evacuation. 
Now,  the  absence  of  anaesthesia,  of  numbness,  and  of  ful- 
gurating pains,  will  easily  assist  you  to  diagnose  between  a 
case  of  disease  of  the  posterior  columns  and  that  of  the  lat- 
eral columns  of  the  cord,  although  the  peculiarity  of  gait 
may  for  a  while  confuse  you.  The  increase  in  the  "patellar 
reflex  " '  and  the  actual  loss  of  power  of  individual  muscles 
will  also  assist  you  in  the  diagnosis ;  while  in  tetanoid  para- 
plegia the  muscles  are  stiffened,  especially  when  standing  or 
walking,  sensations  are  not  delayed,  and  coordination  of 
movement  is  normally  performed. 

MYELITIS   OF    THE    ANTERIOR    HORNS    ("ATROPHIC    SPINAL 

PARALYSIS  "). 

As  shown  in  the  table '  of  diseases  which  may  affect  the 
kinesodic  system  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  anterior  horns  of  gray 
matter  may  be  the  seat  of  degeneration.  As  in  all  other  le- 
sions of  the  motor  tract  of  the  cord,  the  symptoms  of  this 
affection  are  conflned  to  motor  phenomena,  and  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  sensory  effects  (anaesthesia,  numbness, 
etc.) ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  motor  phenomena,  certain  tro- 

*  These  children  are  often  microcephalic  or  idiotic ;  hence  tho  symptomB  may  be  due 
to  an  incomplete  development  of  the  motor  tract  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  stated  by  Se- 
guin  that  circumcision  can  not  be  considered  as  a  curative  measure  in  all  cases,  since 
Jewish  children,  circumcised  at  birth,  have  been  frequently  seen  by  him  witn  typical  evi- 
dences of  this  disease. 

*  Sec  page  323  of  this  volume.  •  See  page  315  of  this  volume. 
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phic  changes  become  prominently  develoi)ed,  which  are  of 
special  value  to  the  diagnostician. 

In  this  lesion  we  find,  after  death  has  occurred,  that  the 
motor  cells  of  the  cord  have  undergone  atrophy  (due,  prob- 
ably, to  an  acute  inflammatory  degeneration  associated  with 
pigmentation  of  the  parts),  and  that  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  have  likewise  undergone  a  fatty  metamorphosis. 
The  condition  may  be  of  three  distinct  types,  which  are  called 
the  acute,  sub-acute,  and  chronic  varieties,  and  each  presents 
certain  characteristic  symptoms.  The  term  ''' poliO'Tnyelitis''^ 
is  frequently  used  as  a  synonym  for  this  change  in  the  ante- 
rior horns. 

The  acute  form  is  manifested  by  the  presence  of  a  fever, 
either  of  the  continued  or  remittent  type,  which  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  pains  and  a  sense  of  numbness  in  the  limbs. 
As  the  fever  subsides,  usually  in  the  course  of  several  days, 
an  extensive  paralysis  is  suddenly  developed.  This  paralysis 
may  affect  both  arms  and  both  legs,  the  legs  alone,  or,  i)os- 
sibly,  only  one  of  the  four  extremities ;  it  may  occasionally  be 
a  hemiplegia,  if  one  side  of  the  cord  is  alone  involved.  In  a 
longer  or  shorter  space  of  time,  this  paralysis  gradually  dimin- 
ishes ;  the  bladder  and  rectum  remain  unimpaired  throughout 
the  attack  of  paralysis ;  no  ansesthesia  or  numbness  can  be 
detected  in  the  paralyzed  parts ;  and  there  is  no  tendency  to 
the  development  of  bed-sores.  If  you  test  the  paralyzed 
limbs  for  reflex  movements,  you  will  usually  find  them  totally 
abolished.*  If  you  apply  the  faradic  current,  the  muscles 
will  fail  to  respond  ;  but,  when  the  constant  current  is  nsed, 
you  will  notice  a  slow  contraction,  and  certain  variations  in 
the  usual  formulae  of  galvanic  reaction  will  stamp  the  condi- 
tion as  one  of  degeneration.'    What  these  formulae  are  can  be 

'  This  is  not  always  the  case,  as  the  reflex  movements  are  oftentimes  only  decreased 
in  frequency  and  force. 

*  "  Remarkably  distinct  evidences  of  the  dcjrcnerative  reaction  to  electricity  arc  ob- 
tained from  the  second  to  the  tenth  week.  The  nerve  trunks  supplying  the  paralysed 
muscular  groups  lose  their  excitability  to  faradism  and  galvanism,  and  these  wasting 
muscles  react  only  to  galvanism,  and  their  reaction  fonnula  is  altered  from  the  normal ; 
in  general  terms,  we  may  say  that  An  c  c  =  Ka  c  c,  or  even  An  c  c  >  Ka  c  c ;  and  all  con- 
tractions ai-e  slow  and  wave-like."    (E.  C.  Scguin,  "  Med.  Uecord,"  1878.) 
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easily  found  in  any  of  the  special  treatises  on  the  treatment 
and  diagncisis  of  nen'oua  affections.  Now,  in  this  type  of 
myelitis,  yon  will  not  have  to  wait  long  to  decide  as  to  its 
character.  In  a  few  days  or  weeks  the  muscles  of  tlie  para- 
lyzed limbs  will  show  a  rapid  wasting,  since  tlie  muscles  are 
undergoing  atrophy  ;  and  this  wasting  is  markedly  progi'es- 
sive,  since  the  change  in  the  muscles  continues  to  extend  until 
a  most  characteristic  and  permanent  deformity  results,  pro- 
vided that  recovery  does  not  occur. 

This  condition  of  the  cord  is  frequently  associated  with 
sclerosis  of  the  lateral  cohinma  ;  hence,  it  is  not  infrequent  to 
observe  a  state  of  contraction  in  the  paralyzed  muscles,  wliich 
lasts  in  a  varying  degree,  until  the  atrophy  of  the  {ujntractured 
muscles  destroys  their  power  of  producing  deformity.  These 
contractions  are  not  inevitably  pei-manent,  if  present  in  the 


early  stages  of  the  disea.'se,  as  they  may  totally  disappe-or  in 
exceptional  cases;  but  they  usually  return  with  increased 
deformity  as  the  disease  ])rogrea8eH, 

In  those  cases  (»f  so-called  *'  infantile  spinal  iiaralysis,"  and 
in  similar  cases  affecting  the  adidt,  a  nan-fehriU  mriety  of 
this  affection  may  be  met  with,  where  the  disease  begins  with 
no  initial  symjdoms,  but  where  the  paralysis  and  all  subse- 
quent symptoms  mentioned  above  ai-e  developed  suddenly. 
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The  cJiTonic  form  of  myelitis  of  the  anterior,  horns  is  sel- 
dom to  be  diagnosed  from  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  It 
is  claimed  that  the-  severe  neuralgic  pains  which  accompany 
the  wasting  process  of  the  former  are  diagnostic  between  the 
two  affections,  and  that  the  degeneration  of  the  affected  jxarte 
does  not  assume  Wx!^  fibrillary  or  fascicular  character  of  true 
progressive  atrophy,  dependent  upon  changes  confined  to  the 
ganglion  cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  the  distinction  is,  in  my 
experience,  a  difficult  one. 

The  condition  of  polio  myelitis  tends,  as  a  rule,  to  progress 
upward  along  the  spinal  cord,  and  thus  often  reaches  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  The  symptoms  which  are  then  produced  in- 
clude those  of  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the  tongue,  difficult 
deglutition,  impairment  of  speech,  and  a  nasal  quality  of  the 
voice,  due  to  the  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate.  The  expression 
of  the  face  is  greatly  altered  by  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis 
oris  muscle,  which  creates  an  apparent  increase  in  the  width 
of  the  mouth  ;  and,  after  laughing  or  weeping,  the  mouth  re- 
mains open  for  an  unusual  period,  and  thus  favors  the  escajye 
of  saliva. 

PKOGRESSIVE     3IUSCULAR    ATROPHY     (DEGENERATION    OP    THE    GAX- 

GLIOX   CELLS  OF  THE  ANTERIOR  HORNS). 

Degeneration  of  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  of 
the  cord  is  pathologically  distinguished  from  the  condition  just 
described,  since  the  results  of  the  former  were  of  an  inflam- 
matory cliaracter,  while  the  latter  is  a  purely  degenerative 
l)rocess  of  primary  oi-igin.  The  former  was  rapid  in  its  eflfects ; 
this  disease  is  slow,  since  the  ganglion  cells  undergo  molecular 
disintegration.  We  may  expect  to  find,  at  the  autopsy  of 
such  a  case,  the  cells  changed  into  a  granular  condition,  and 
more  or  less  destroyed  ;  while,  in  extreme  cases,  the  anterior 
horns  of  gray  matter  of  the  affected  part  may  be  utterly 
destitute  of  these  cells. 

It  is  this  pathological  change  that  creates  the  train  of 
symptoms  railed  ' '  progressive  muscular  atrophy."  The  mus- 
cles, supi)lied  by  nerves  connected  with  the  seat  of  degener- 
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atioD,  begin  to  show  a  slowly  developing  atrophy  of  cerlaiu 
fibei-3  or  bundles,  while  other  jmrta  of  the  muscle  may  ap- 
pear perfectly  nonnal ;  thus  it  may  take  months  for  an  entire 
muscle  to  become  completely  wasted, 
the  muscle  showing  doling  its  con- 
ti-action  the  gradual  atrophy  of  cer- 
tain parts.  This  disease  seems  to  exist 
most  commonly  in  the  muscles  of  the 
hand,  thighs,  and  chest,  and  a  sj-mme- 
try'  in  its  development  is  a  character- 
istic feature.  It  is  seldom  associated 
with  any  sensory  symptoms.  In  the 
rarest  cases  will  you  be  able  to  detect 
the  existence  of  pain  ; '  and  sjTnptoms 
of  amcsthesia  are  wholly  absent.  An- 
other point  wluch  will  assist  you  in 
diagnosis  is  the  absence  of  paralysis ; 
although  the  affected  muscles  may  show 
a  loss  of  power  in  proportion  to  the  ac- 
tual destruction  of  muscular  tissue.  If 
you  apply  the  faradic  cuirent  to  the 
affected  muscles,  you  will  find  that  they 
respimd  to  its  influence  in  exact  pro- 
jwrtion  tfi  the  extent  of  the  degenera- 
tion, so  (hat  the  unaffected  fasciculi 
will  be  thrown  into  contraction.  This 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  effect  of 
the  fanidic  cuiTent  upon  the  muscles  in 
the  rase  of  myelitis  of  tlte  anterior 
horns,  where  the  muscles  failed  to  i-e- 
spond  in  their  entirety,  even  before  they  showed  any  eviilence 
of  atrophy. 

The  muscles  which  are  undergoing  the  early  changes  of 
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I  this  wasting  are  the  seat  of  what  are  called  ^/■/ff«r//  con/rm 
ftions.'    These  are  produced  by  the  involuntary  rapid  (■ontn 


^^^B  Fid. 

^^^B  tions  of  fasciculi  of  fibers  in  a  muscle.    Sometimes  a  patiem 
^^^His  covered  with  them.     Some  yeai-s  ago,  these  fibrillary  con- 
^^^H  tractions  were  held  to  be  patho^nmonic,  bnt  1  can  i 
^^^H  yoa  that  this  is  not  so,  as  they  may  be  observed  in  lead  palsyj 

^^^H   Act 


'  These  peculiar  twitching!  giro  Ibe  nppcnraDce  of  Bomcthing  ilire  bdng  Ul 
!   the  skin.     Ilnninianil  sutcs  ilut  "  (hey  can  alwaja  be  excited  bj  k  siiMin  tap  of  (ha  ft 
I  gfti  upon  the  atrophied  muscle." 
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in  conditions  of  neurasthenia,  and  in  simple  paralysis.  In- 
deed, many  years  ago  Professor  Schiflf,  now  of  Geneva,  showed 
that  muscles  separated  from  their  motor  nerves  were  prone  to 
show  fibrillary  contractions. 

The  hall  of  the  thumb  is  often  the  starting-point  of  this 
disease.  For  some  reason,  the  muscles  of  the  foot  are  not  af- 
fected in  the  same  proportion  in  those  cases  where  the  lower 
extremity  is  involved  as  the  hand  is  in  cases  affecting  the 
upi)er  extremity.  In  some  instances,  every  muscle  in  a  region 
but  one  may  be  atrophied,  and  that  one  seem  to  remain  per- 
fectly normal.  If  you  use  a  surface  thermometer,  you  ^ill 
generally  detect  a  fall  of  temperature  over  the  affected  mus- 
cles. *  When  the  respiratory  muscles  become  involved,  death 
may  be  produced  from  imperfect  performance  of  that  func- 
tion. The  disease  seems  to  affect  males  rather  than  females, 
and  to  be  most  frequent  during  middle  life.  It  is  sometimes 
associated  with  a  congenital  predisi)osition.' 

The  muscles  of  the  thigh  are  frequently  affected  with 
atrophy,  following  degeneration  of  the  ganglion  cells  of  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  gray  matter.  This  causes  not 
only  a  very  marked  deformity  (since  the  calf  may  even  ex- 
ceed the  thigh  in  its  circumference),  but  a  peculiarity  of  gait 
is  thus  produced  which  differs  from  those  described  in  con- 
nection with  locomotor  ataxia,  tetanoid  paraplegia,  and 
paresis. 

If  the  extensor  muscles,  which  are  situated  upon  its  an- 
terior portion,  are  atrophied,  the  foot  can  not  be  carried  for- 
ward in  the  normal  manner,  if  at  all ;  while  the  leg  and  foot 
can  not  be  raised,  if  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  knee  joint  be 
impaired  by  an  atrophy  confined  to  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  thigh,  thus  compelling  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  to 
lift  the  weight  of  the  entire  upi)er  extremity  by  using  the 
pelvis  as  a  fixed  point. 

*  Hammond  reports  this  fall  in  temperature  as  often  reaching  five  dep^recs  below  the 
nonnal  ntandard. 

*  See  the  careful  investigations  made  by  Hammond,  and  reported  by  him  in  his  excel- 
lent work,  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System."  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  t  Co.,  1876. 
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Distortions  of  the  affected  members  often  accompany  the 
condition  of  progressive  mnscnlar  atrophy.  These  are  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  simultaneous  impairment  of 
all  the  muscles  seldom  occurs,  and  those  antagonistic  to  the 
ones  affected  tend  to  produce  an  abnormality  of  attitude  in 
the  part  upon  which  they  both  acted  in  health. 

CEXTRAL  MYELITIS. 

Among  the  diseases  of  the  kinesodic  system  may  be  men- 
tioned the  condition  known  as  "central  myelitis.''  In  this 
affection,  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  is  the  seat  of  a  chronic 
type  of  inflammation  in  its  central  i)ortion ;  hence,  it  may 
involve  either  the  kinesodic  or  the  sesthesodic  system.  The 
inflammatory  process  may  extend  to  the  anterior  horns,  or 
may  create  compression  of  the  cord,  in  almost  any  portion,  by 
the  exudation  which  results.  The  symptoms  of  this  disease 
must,  therefore,  of  necessity,  vary  with  the  seat  of  the  i)atho- 
logical  changes,  and,  in  some  cases,  be  very  obscure  and  appa- 
rently confusing  to  the  diagnostician.  We  may  have  the  man- 
ifestations confined,  for  a  time,  to  the  sensory  nerves,  possibly 
accompanied  by  pain,  numbness,  anaesthesia,  formication,  etc. 
Gradually  certain  manifestations  will  appear  in  the  motor 
nerves,  and  paralysis  of  certain  muscles  and  possible  atrophy 
may  be  developed.  The  reflex  action  may  be  increased  in 
some  parts  and  diminished  in  others,  according  to  the  portion 
of  the  gray  matter  involved ;  bed-sores  and  i)aralysis  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum  may  be  present  in  some  cases,  and  absent 
in  others ;  the  legs  may  be  anaesthetic,  and  at  the  same  time 
paralyzed ;  so  may  the  arms,  without  the  legs,  or  both  may  be 
thus  affected  ;  certain  parts  may  have  the  tetanoid  condition 
described  in  a  previous  portion  of  this  lecture ;  and,  in  fact, 
every  known  combination  of  sensory  and  motor  sjTnptoms 
may  be  pivsent,  complicated  or  uncomplicated  by  the  evi- 
dences of  muscular  rigidity.  You  can  thus  understand  that 
the  disease  is  seldom  ivcognizeil  in  its  early  stage,  and,  as  it 
often  takes  years  to  reach  a  full  development,  an  abundant 
opiH^rtunity  will  generally  l>e  atfonled  you  for  a  careful  and 
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close  analysis  of  the  symptoms  which  ara  successively  brought 
to  your  notice.  * 


*' NON-SYSTEMATIO "    OR    "FOOAL   LESIONS"    OF    THE    SPINAL 

CORD. 

We  have  now  considered,  in  this  course  of  lectures  upon 
the  spinal  cord,  those  lesions  which  are  called  "systematic," 
since  they  tend  to  extend  upward  or  downward  in  the  same 
column  of  the  cord  without  spreading  laterally ;  and  it  now 
remains  for  us  to  review  such  points  as  pertain  to  those  focal 
or  non-systematic  lesions  which  have  been  enumerated  in  the 
table  of  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  often  possible  and 
of  great  practical  importance  to  the  diagnostician  to  tell  in 
what  region  of  the  cord  the  lesion  is  situated,  and  to  estimate 
the  height  to  which  it  has  progressed.  Of  course,  this  is 
much  easier  in  focal  lesions  than  in  the  systematic,  since  the 
different  columns  of  the  cord  can  then  simultaneously  fur- 
nish symptoms  which  can  be  compared,  and  thus  aid  in  the 
diagnosis.  If  you  will  look  again  at  the  table,*  to  which  I 
some  time  ago  directed  your  attention,  you  will  perceive  that 
the  focal  lesions  include  traumatisms  (of  all  forms) ;  compres- 
sion of  the  cord  (chiefly  by  bone  and  tumors) ;  transverse  scle- 
rosis of  the  cord ;  transverse  softening  of  the  cord ;  haemor- 
rhage into  the  substance  of  the  cord;  and,  finally,  certain 
tumors  which  involve  the  cord  itself.  There  are  many  other 
causes  which  might  excite  some  local  lesion,  but  these  are  the 
ones  which  will  most  frequently  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
practitioner. 

Before  we  begin  the  study  of  the  symptoms  produced 
by  lesions  at  different  heights  in  the  spinal  cord,  it  may  be 
well  to  glance  hastily  at  the  drawing  which  I  have  made  for 
you  upon  the  blackboard,  copied  from  one  made  by  Seguin 
from  the  text  of  Malgaigne,  which  is  so  simple  and  diagram- 

'  The  valuable  contributions  of  Hnllopeau,  in  the  "  Archives  G^neralcs  rle  Medecine," 
1872,  added  much  to  the  knowledge  of  this  obscure  affection.  Schiippel,  Wcstphal,  and 
Lejden  have  also  been  prominent  as  investigators  of  this  rather  rare  form  of  disease. 

'  See  page  8 1 5  of  this  volume. 
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matic  as  to  illustrate  certain  points  of  great  clinical  value  and 
importance. 

Now,  if  you  will  look  at  this  diagram,  you  will  perceive 
tliat  the  line  upon  the  left  represents  the  different  levels  of 


trinff  Iht  r^aliOH  of  Ihr  tpinoui  p 
I  atiil  ipiHal  mnl.    (Ual^Kigno 


of  the  rtrltbnr  to  Iht 

Scguin.) 


the  spines  of  the  verteluw,  and  that  the  sijecial  points  in  the 
cord,  as  well  as  the  jioints  of  orijriii  of  certain  of  the  more  im- 
portant nerve.s  are  likewise  shown.  You  will  observe  thai 
the  hy])o-^h>ss)il  and  ihe  imeuniojwstiio  nen-es  arise  from  the 
medulla,  which  lies  above  the  level  of  the  axis;'  that  the 
jihrenic  aiisea  on  a  level  with  the  spine  of  the  axis ;  that  the 
bpachi;il  plexus  and  the  ulmir  nerve  ai-e  ronnected  with  the 

'  This  .Invini:  illimtraioi  thi-  f«>-l  thni  the  "iiim-s  of  the  rwpMtlrc  vertebnp  dn  no* 
alwmp  convfpond  W  the  level  of  tho  uer(i»  vtiivh  ntvpt  from  between  thdr  pc<Ucli.«. 
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cord  in  the  region  of  the  neck  (third  to  sixth  cervical  spines) ; 
that  the  cilio-spinal  center  is  situated  between  the  fifth  cervi- 
cal and  the  second  dorsal  vertebrae ;  that  the  lumbar  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cord  gives  off  the  crural  and  sciatic  nerves  at 
different  points,  and  that  the  space  between  the  eleventh  dor- 
sal and  the  second  lumbar  spines  includes  the  point  of  origin 
of  both  ;  finally,  that  the  spinal  cord  ends  at  the  second  lum- 
bar spine,  although  the  nerves  continue  to  escape  from  the 
spinal  canal  much  below  that  point.  Such  a  diagram  will 
prove  of  constant  service  to  you,  in  following  the  discussion 
of  the  symptoms  of  focal  lesions  situated  at  different  heights 
within  the  spinal  cord. 

We  have  already  studied  the  effects  of  systematic  lesions, 
both  of  the  kinesodic  and  sesthesodic  systems,  and  have 
noticed  how  perfectly  the  physiology  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
confirmed  by  lesions  affecting  the  anterior  or  posterior  por- 
tions of  the  cord  separately.  We  are  now  to  investigate 
those  lesions  which,  by  extending  in  a  transverse  direction, 
are  liable  to  be  accompanied  by  symptoms  referable  to  both 
the  sensory  and  motor  portions  of  the  cord.  Of  course,  the 
symptoms  will  be  modified  by  the  extent  of  the  lesion  in  a 
transverse  direction,  eo  that  they  may  be  mostly  sensory  or 
motor  ;  but  the  presence  of  both  sensory  and  motor  symp- 
toms is  strongly  diagnostic  of  focal  lesions^  irrespective  of  a 
predominence  of  either,  and  is  never  produced  by  any  sys- 
tematic lesion  of  the  cord,  with  the  one  exception  of  central 
myelitis. 

We  will  start  with  a  general  statement,  as  a  guide  in  our 
study  of  focal  lesions,  which  is  as  follows  :  focal  lesions  \xfm- 
ally  give  rise  to  j9arfl?2/^?>  of  motion^  to  an  alteration  in  the 
reflex  excitability  of  the  cord  (usually  an  increase),  and  to 
more  or  less  ancesthesia^  numbness^  and  pain;  the  bladder 
and  rectum  are  often  paralyzed^  and  a  tendency/  to  bed-sores 
is  frequently  produced.  The  first  two  of  these  effects,  and 
also  the  last,  are  due  to  alteration  in  the  kinesodic  system  ; 
the  remaining  ones  are  the  result  of  some  disturbance  to  the 
fiesthesodic  system. 

24 
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In  studying  focal  lesions  situated  in  different  regions  of  . 
the  spinal  cord,  we  must  adopt  some  system,  if  we  exjject  to  \ 
grasp  the  fine  disHnctions  which  can  be  drawn  between  the  ' 
results  of  lesions  of  the  upper  cervical  region,  the  ceiTical  en- 
largement, the  mid-dorsal  i-egion,  the  region  just  above  the 
lumbar  enlargement,  and,   iinally,  the  lumbar  enlargement 
itself.     Most  of  these  distinctions  depend  upon  certain  ana- 
toTnical  points,  which  your  previous  drill  will  enable  you  to 
appreciate  more  easily  than  if  your  anatomical  knowledge 
had  become  deficient  from  a  lack  of  review. 


FOCAL   LESIOS    IN    THE    UPPER   CERVICAL   REGION. 

In  this  condition,  hemiplegia  will  be  produced  if  one  lat- 
eral halt  of  the  cord  be  alone  affected,  while  paraplegia  will  be 
present  if  the  lesion  extends  transversely  to  both  lateral  halves 
of  the  cord.  The  hemiplegia  or  pai-aplegia  will  be  complete 
below  the  head,  and  the  entire  body  may  be  rendered  anes- 
thetic. Since  the  pkren  ic  nerve  arises  at  this  jxiint^  t  he  act  of 
respiration  will  be  interfered  with,  creating  dyspncea  and  hic- 
cough ;  but  the  respiration  will  not  be  arrested,  since  the 
pneumogastric  nerves  continue  to  excite  it,  and  tlie  auxiliary 
muscles  of  respimtion  can  expand  the  chest  without  the  action 
of  the  diaphragm.  Should  the  lesion  be  a  sui^cal  one  (aa  it  i 
usually  is),  the  Tespiratory  center  of  the  medulla  may  be  af-  1 
fe«ted,  and  death  take  plape  from  asphyxia;  but  I  do  not 
think  such  a  result  can  be  explained  as  a  simple  effect  of  pa- 
ralysis of  the  phrenic  nerves  alone.  The  presence  of  the  cilio- 
spinal  center  in  the  lower  cenical  region  may  cause  the  pu- 
pils to  show  an  irregularity,  and  the  face  and  neck  may  mani-  1 
fest  a  marked  increase  of  temperature.'  The  pulse  may  be  J 
rendered  variable,  from  irritation  of  av  pressure  ujton  the  ae^\ 
celeratory  center  of  the  heart. 

Now,  as  I  have  before  said,  this  type  of  lesion  is  almost  al- 
ways a  surgical  one,  comprising  pressure  from  fiucture,  dislo-  1 
cation,  caries,  tumors  of  the  vertebrffi,  etc.,  and  these  cases  ] 
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seldom  live  long  enough  for  us  to  study  the  effects  of  such  a 
lesion  with  much  detail.  In  those  rare  instances  where  the 
lesion  is  non-traumatic  and  slowly  developed,  the  effects  of 
irritation  have  been  shown  in  a  hiccough  (probably  due  to 
irritation  of  the  phrenic  nerve),  acceleration  of  the  pulse 
(from  irritation  of  the  acceleratory  center  of  the  heart),  and 
dyspnoea  (from  some  interference  with  the  phrenic  nerve  or 
the  nucleus  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  in  the  medulla); 
while  the  paralysis  has  first  appeared  as  a  paretic  condition 
of  the  arms,  then  of  the  chest,  and,  finally,  of  the  lower  limbs. 

FOCAL  LESIONS   OF  THE  CERVICAL  ENLARGEMENT. 

This  type  of  lesion  diflfers  in  its  effects,  if  developed  sud- 
denly or  gradually,  and  also  when  situated  in  the  upper  or  the 
lower  part  of  the  enlargement.  If  the  lesion  be  so  situated  as 
to  create  only  irritation  of  the  cilio-spinal  center,  or  the  ac- 
celeratory center  for  the  heart  (both  of  which  are  in  that  vicin- 
ity), the  effects  will  differ  from  those  due  to  actual  pressure 
upon  or  destruction  of  those  centers. '  In  the  first  instance, 
the  pupils  will  usually  be  dilated  and  the  face  pale,  while 
the  heart  will  be  accelerated ;  in  the  latter,  the  pupils  will 
generally  be  contracted,  the  face  and  neck  flushed,  and  the 
pulse  retarded.  The  effects  will  also  differ  if  the  lesion  affects 
both  lateral  halves  of  the  cord  or  only  one. 

Wherever  the  lesion  be  situated  within  the  cervical  enlarge- 
ment, the  arms  and  legs  will  gradually  become  paralyzed ;  the 
arms  and  hands  usually  becoming  first  numb  and  paretic,  and 
the  lower  limbs  exhibiting,  for  some  time,  only  a  sense  of 
weakness  and  evidences  of  an  increased  reflex  excitability.  A^ 
sense  of  constriction  around  the  chest  (the  so-called  "cinc- 
ture feeling")  is  generally  present,  the  seat  of  which  varies 
with  that  of  the  exciting  lesion. 

When  the  lesion  is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  en- 
largement, the  motor  and  sensory  symptoms  wall  be  manifest- 
ed in  the  lower  extremities,  the  trunk,  and  in  nearly  all  the 

'  Tlic  reader  is  referred  to  the  pages  on  the  third  cranial  and  pneumogastric  nerves 
for  details  as  to  the  effects  upon  the  eye  or  heart. 
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regions  of  the  upper  extremities.  The  constricting  band  around 
the  thorax  is  referred  to  the  level  of  the  clavicles^  and  dyspnoea 
is  often  excessive.  If  you  will  look  at  the  diagrammatic  cut/ 
you  will  perceive  that  the  brachial  plexus  is  marked  as  asso- 
ciated witli  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical  enlargement,  and 
the  ulnar  nerve  with  the  lower  part ;  hence  the  paralysis  of 
the  arms  in  this  case  would  naturally  be  manifested  in  almost 
all  of  the  regions  of  the  upper  extremity,  and  also  in  those 
parts  supplied  by  the  brachial  plexus  above  the  clavicle. 

If  the  lesion  be  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cenical 
enlargement,  the  symptoms  exhibited  will  include  a  loss  of 
faradic  reaction  of  those  muscles  which  are  supplied  by  the 
ulnar  nerve  (rather  than  those  of  the  arm  and  the  extensors 
of  the  forearm),  and  atrophy  of  these  muscles  will  often  be 
developed,  chiefly  in  the  flexors  of  the  wrist  and  the  small 
muscles  of  the  hand.*  The  same  sense  of  constriction  (cinc- 
ture feeling),  as  experienced  in  most  spinal  lesions  of  a  local 
character,  will  exist,  but  it  will  be  referred  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest.  A  paralytic  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk  (the  intercostals,  triangularis  stemi,  and  the  accessory 
muscles  of  respiration),  as  well  as  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
wiU  be  detected  in  severe  cases,  rendering  both  inspiration 
and  expiration  embarrassed,  and  thus  adding  to  the  danger 
to  life.  The  lower  limbs  may  exhibit  evidences  of  numbness, 
ansesthesia,  paresis,  or  complete  paralysis,  depending  upon 
the  extent  of  the  lesion  and  the  destruction  done  to  the  tis- 
sues of  the  cord.  A  condition  of  paralysis  may  also  exist  in 
the  upper  extremity. 

In  surgical  injuries  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  cord,  a 
peculiarity  is  often  noticed  in  the  temperature  of  the  hody^ 
which  is  sometimes  greatly  elevated.  This  clinical  featun* 
may  be  associated  with  a  marked  retardation  of  the  action  of 
the  heart  (apparently  confirming  the  situation  of  an  accelera- 
tiry  center  for  that  organ  in  the  spinal  cord). 

*  See  page  340  of  this  volume. 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  subsequent  pages  for  the  symptoms  of  ulnar  parmljsis. 
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FOCAL    LESIONS    OF  THE    MID-DORSAL    REGION   OF  THE   SPINAL  CORD. 

In  the  early  stages  of  this  condition  the  lower  limbs  be- 
come paretic,  and  a  condition  of  increased  reflex  excitability 
is  manifested  by  a  rigidity  and  stiffness  of  the  impaired  mus- 
cles whenever  the  patient  attempts  to  stand  or  walk.  As  the 
disease  progresses,  the  muscles  become  paralyzed  and  contrac- 
tured  *  (probably  on  account  of  changes  of  a  secondary  char- 
acter in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord).  In  some  cases,  the 
reflex  movements  assume  the  type  of  spasms,  so  as  to  exhibit 
both  tonic  and  clonic  contractions.  It  was  this  symptom 
which  suggested  to  Brown-Sequard  the  name  of  "  spinal  epi- 
lepsy," since  it  occurs  when  the  patient  is  exposed  to  the 
slightest  peripheral  irritation,  and  often  when  in  the  recum- 
bent posture.'  The  sense  of  constriction  around  the  body  is 
referred  to  the  region  of  the  navel,  or  that  of  the  lower  ribs, 
or  i)ossibly  as  high  as  the  axilla,  since  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
relative  guide  to  the  highest  limit  of  the  lesion.  A  peculiarity 
exists  in  this  condition  as  regards  the  bladder  and  the  rec- 
tum ;  although  they  may  be  paralyzed,  they  are  often  enabled 
by  the  aid  of  reflex  action  to  exi)el  their  contents,  thus  appar- 
ently having  regained  their  function.  In  the  early  stages,  the 
urine  and  faeces  may  be  too  hastily  expelled  for  the  comfort 
of  the  patient,  often-  comi)elling  the  i)erformance  of  either  act 
before  a  proi)er  place  can  be  reached ;  but,  in  the  advanced 
stages,  the  urine  is  retained  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  an 
"overflow,"  which  is  often  mistaken  for  an  actual  inconti- 
nence," since  a  constant  dribbling  is  present.  This  symptom 
is  always  an  indication  for  the  regular  use  of  a  catheter.  The 
sexual  function  seems  to  be  often  unimpaired,  as  coition  is 
frequently  possible.  It  is  seldom  that  the  paralyzed  muscles 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  atrophy,  and  the  electrical  reaction  of 

*  A  term  used  in  contradistinction  to  thft  word  "contracted,"  to  dcsignutc  a  pcmia 
nent  shortening  rather  than  a  temporary  response  to  a  motor  impulse. 

*  The  presence  of  urine  in  the  bladder  or  of  faeces  in  the  rectum  may  often  create 
these  spasms. 

'  For  the  diagnosis  between  these  two  conditions,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "  A  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  Surgical  Diagnosis,"  by  the  author.  William  Wood  k  Co.,  New  York, 
1880. 
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the  affected  parts  is  either  normal  or  exaggerated.  The  chief 
seat  of  weakness  is  usually  detected  first  in  the  feet,  and  the 
paralysis  gradually  involves  the  entire  lower  limbs. 

FOCAL  LESIONS  ABOVE  THE  LUMBAE    ENLARGEMENT  OF   THE  SPINAL 

CORD. 

In  this  situation,  a  focal  lesion  of  the  cord  produces  about 
the  same  sensory  and  motor  symptoms  as  those  described  in 
connection  with  a  lesion  of  the  mid-dorsal  region,  with  the 
exception  that  the  reflex  spasms^  present  in  the  paralj^zed 
muscles,  are  perhaps  somewhat  less  violent  than  when  the 
lesion  is  higher  up  the  cord.  These  tonic  and  clonic  spasms 
are,  however,  sufficiently  well  marked  to  constitute  a  promi- 
nent symptom,'  and  they  indicate  an  increased  reflex  excita- 
bility of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  below  the  seat  of  the 
lesion.  An  ingenious  explanation  of  this  increased  reflex  has 
been  advanced  by  Professor  Seguin  of  this  city,  which  seems 
to  merit  respectful  consideration.  I  quote  from  a  late  jMiper* 
of  his  upon  affections  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  follows : 

"The  classic  theory  of  the  physiology  of  contracture  in 
hemiplegia  is  that  it  is  due  to  the  secondary  d^eneration — 
/.  <».,  actively  caused  by  the  lesion  of  the  postero-lateial  col- 
umn. Seven  years  ago  (see  '*  Archives  of  Scientific  and  Prac- 
tical Medicine,'*  voL  i,  p.  106, 1873)  I  rejected  this  hyiKithesis, 
and  suggested  a  different  one,  which  I  have  since  elaborated 
and  taught  in  my  clinical  lectures  at  the  Collie  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Xew  York.  This  hyi)othesis,  which  I  intend 
shortly  to  publish  in  detail,  is  briefiy  that  the  spasm  is  doe, 
not  to  direct  irritation  from  the  sclerosed  (i)  tissue  in  the 
postero-lateral  column,  but  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  cerebral 
influence  by  the  piimary  lesion,  and  the  consequent  prepon- 
denince  of  the  pn>per  or  automatic  spinal  action — an  action 
which  is  mainly  reflex.  This  theory  explains  the  phenomena 
observed  in  cases  of  primary  spinal  diseases  with  descending 
deireneration,  and  can  be  reconcUeil  with  results  of  experi- 


•  Thorjc  rvflex  5pa5m$  hare  been  called  bj  Bro«i^4?^Qarti  ~  «ptaAl  epCcpw.** 
=  "  AudaU  of  Aiutoniical  and  Surjicil  Sodetj,-  BnMkljn.  Dcohb^k;  1S4^ 
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ments  on  animals  (increased  reflex  power  of  spinal  cord  after 
a  section  high  up,  Brown-Sequard  ;  inhibitory  power  of  the 
encephalon  on  the  spinal  cord,  Setchenow)." 

The  urinary  and  rectal  organs  are  affected  in  about  the 
same  way  as  in  lesions  of  the  dorsal  region.  Coition  is  often 
possible,  and  erections  are  normally  frequent.  The  rectum  is 
paralyzed,  as  a  rule,  and  constipation  is  usually  present  on 
that  account.  Micturition  becomes  slow  and  interrupted,  as 
the  bladder  grows  paretic,  and  retention  and  overflow  are 
produced  later  on  in  the  disease. 

The  paralysis  of  the  extremities  is  first  noticed  in  the  feet, 
which  have  long  before  exhibited  a  sense  of  weakness  and  easy 
fatigue.  Numbness  and  anaesthesia  usually  accompany  the 
motor  paralysis,  and  extend  as  high  as  the  groin  or  the  waist. 
The  sense  of  a  constricting  band  around  the  body  is  present 
here,  as  in  lesions  of  other  localities,  and  is  referred  to  the  waist, 
below  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  or  at  the  level  of  the  hips. 

FOCAL  LESIONS  OF  THE  LUMBAR  ENLARGEMENT. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  diagram  of  the  spinal  cord  upon 
the  blackboard,  *  you  will  perceive  that  the  lower  portion  of 
the  lumbar  enlargement  is  represented  as  giving  origin  to  the 
sciatic  nerve ;  hence,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  lesion 
situated  in  the  lower  part  of  this  enlargement  would  be  mani- 
fested by  symptoms  of  an  incomplete  paraplegia,  in  which 
the  muscles  supplied  by  the  sciatic  nerves  would  be  the  most 
affected.'  Now,  this  fact  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  clinical 
exj)erience,  since  the  feet,  legs,  posterior  aspect  of  the  thighs, 
and  the  region  of  the  nates  are  chiefly  paralyzed  when  the  le- 
sion is  so  situated.  The  bladder  is  unaffected,  but  the  sphinc- 
ter ani  muscle  is  often  rendered  paretic,  or  it  may  be  entirely 
paralyzed.  The  portions  of  the  limbs  which  are  to  become  the 
seat  of  paralysis  usually  exhibit  a  sense  of  numbness  before 
the  effects  of  the  lesion  are  fully  developed,  and,  in  case  the 

'  The  reader  U  referred  to  the  figure  on  page  340  of  this  volume. 
*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  pages  which  treat  of  the  clinical  points  pertaining  to 
the  sciatic  nerve,  for  the  symptoms  of  this  type  of  paralysis. 
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posterior  columns  of  the  cord  be  involved,  complete  anaesthe- 
sia may  also  exist  in  the  parts  supplied  with  motor  power  by 
the  sciatic  nerve.  The  condition  of  the  paralyzed  muscles, 
as  to  their  electrical  reactions,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  evidences  of  increased  reflex  excitability  will  depend 
greatly  upon  how  much  damage  has  been  done  to  the  gray 
matter  of  the  lumbar  enlargement.  If  the  gray  matter  be  so 
destroyed  as  to  impair  its  function,  the  reflex  movements  will 
be  absent ;  and,  if  the  trophic  function  of  the  cord  be  affected 
by  changes  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  gray  matter,  the  para- 
lyzed muscles  will  undergo  atrophy.  The  sense  of  constric- 
tion, or  "  band  feeling,"  will  usually  be  referred,  in  this  le- 
sion, either  to  the  ankle,  leg,  or  thigh. 

FOCAL    LESIONS    CONFINED    TO    THE    LATERAL    HALF  OF  THE   SPINAL 

CORD. 

In  discussing  the  focal  lesions  of  the  cord,  we  have  de- 
scribed the  clinical  points  which  are  afforded  by  destruction, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  substance  of  the  cord  in  both 
of  its  lateral  halves ;  hence,  the  motor  and  sensory  symptoms 
have  been  usually  referred  to  both  sides  of  the  body.  It  was 
necessary  to  thus  describe  them,  since  focal  lesions,  unless 
traumatic,  are  seldom  confined  to  one  lateral  half  of  the 
cord  ;  but,  in  some  cases  which  may  be  presented  to  your 
notice,  where  a  tumor,  a  fractured  vertebra,  a  haemorrhage, 
a  severe  contusion,  or  some  other  localized  lesion  exists,  the 
injury  done  to  the  spinal  cord  may  be  confined  exclusively 
to  one  lateral  half,  resulting  in  one  of  two  named  conditions, 
viz.,  "spinal  hemiplegia"  and  "hemi-paraplegia.*'  Before 
proceeding  to  the  special  consideration  of  either  of  these 
conditions,  it  may  prove  of  advantage  to  review  some  few 
points  in  the  physiology  of  the  cord,  and  to  again  direct  your 
attention  to  the  two  plates  upon  the  blackboard,  which  are 
already  familiar  to  you. 

This  plate  *  shows  you  that  any  lesion  of  a  lateral  half  of 
the  spinal  cord  must  produce  anaesthesia  in  the  opposite  Bide 
of  the  body^  since  all  the  sensory  nerves  decussate  and  enter 

'  See  Fig.  120  of  this  volume. 
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the  gRiy  matter  of  the  cord,  which  serves  as  a  conducting 
medium  for  sensory  impressions,  while  the  motor  symptoms 
produced  by  the  same  lesion  must  be  confined  to  the  same 
side  of  the  body  as  the  lesion,  since  no  decussation  probably 
occurs  in  the  spinal  cord  {these  fibers  decussating  only  in  the 
medulla  oblongata). 

This  second  diagram'  will  further 
assist  you  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
lateral  lesions,  as  well  as  those  which 
aflEect  the  entire  cord,  are  modified,  as 
regards  their  symptomatology,  by  the 
height  of  the  lesion  in  the  cord ;  since 
the  motor  nerves,  and  the  special  cen- 
ters which  are  situated  in  the  cord  itself, 
win  only  be  affected  when  they  lie  below 
the  seat  of  the  lesion  or  are  directly  in- 
volved in  the  destructive  process.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  unnecessary  to  enter 
again  into  detail  as  to  the  full  bearings 
of  the  plate,  since  they  are  probably 
fresh  in  your  memory. 

When  the  focal  lesion  is  placed  high 
op  in  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord,  the 
motor  paralysis  affects  one  side  only  of 
the  body  (provided  the  lesion  is  confined  to  a  lateral  half),  and 
the  term  "  spinal  hemiplegia  "  is  applied  to  this  form  of  paral- 
ysis in  contradistinction  to  a  hemiplegia  of  cerebral  origin.  If 
the  spinal  lesion  be  situated  in  the  dorsal  region  and  be  con- 
fined to  the  lateral  half  of  the  cord,  a  motor  paralysis  of  one 
hat/  of  the  same  side  of  the  body  below  the  seat  of  the  lesion 
is  develojied,  a  condition  to  which  the  term  "  hemi-paraple- 
gia"  is  <'ommonly  api)lie<l.  Tn  closing  the  clinical  aaiMJCts  of 
lesions  of  the  spinal  conl,  it  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  for 
us  to  consider  the  essentLil  features  of  these  two  remaining 
ccmditions. 


1 27. — A  diagram  to 
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in  the  tpiHai  cord. 
{Bro«n-S*quard.) 
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SPINAL   HEMIPLEGIA. 


In  order  to  produce  a  typical  case  of  this  condition,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  lateral  focal  lesion  of  the  cord  in  its  upper- 
most part  (in  or  above  the  cervical  enlargement  of  the  cord).  If 
we  suppose,  then,  that  such  a  lesion  be  present,  let  us  see  what 
we  might  reasonably  expect,  on  purely  physiological  grounds, 
would  be  the  result     We  can  then  examine  the  clinical  rec- 
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ords  of  surh  cases,  and  either  confirm  our  deductions  or  gain 
some  additional  information.  Such  a  lesion  would,  in  the  first 
place,  shut  off  all  motor  impulses  sent  out  from  the  brain  t«i 
parts  below  the  lesion,  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion,  since 

'  "Trniff  d'Aqntomic  Chirurgicale." 
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the  decussation  of  the  motor  fibers  has  already  taken  place  in 
the  medulla  ;  hence  motor  paralysis  should,  theoretically,  oc- 
cur in  the  arm  and  leg  of  the  side  of  the  body  corresponding 
to  the  seat  of  the  exciting  lesion,  and  the  trunk  should  also  be 
paralyzed  upon  that  side.  This  we  find,  clinically,  to  be  true,* 
with  the  exception  that  the  intercostal  nerves  often  retain 
their  motor  i)ower  when  the  nerves  of  the  arm  and  leg  are  no 
longer  capable  of  carrying  motor  impulses.  In  the  second 
I)lace,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  the  sensation  of  the  side 
of  the  body  opposite  to  the  seat  of  the  lesion  would  be  de- 
stroyed or  greatly  impaired,  since  the  sensory  nerves  decus- 
sate throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cord.  This  we  also  find 
confirmed  by  clinical  facts ;  and  so  perfect  is  this  anaesthesia 
that  the  line  can  often  be  traced  to  the  mesial  line  of  the  body 
exactly,  and  upward  to  the  limit  of  the  exciting  lesion.  In 
the  third  place,  the  situation  of  the  ciUo'Spinxil  center  in  the 
cervical  region  of  the  cord  would  naturally  suggest  some  effects 
upon  the  pupil,*  and  the  circulation  and  temperature  of  the 
face,  neck,  and  ear  of  the  same  side.  This  is  also  confirmed,  as 
the  pupil  does  not  respond  to  light,  but  it  still  acts  in  the  ac- 
commodation of  vision  for  near  objects,  and  the  skin  of  the 
regions  named  becomes  red  and  raised  in  temperature.  Fi- 
nally, the  presence  of  taso-motor  centers  in  the  cord  might 
occasion  a  rise  in  temperature  in  the  paralyzed  muscles ;  and, 
strangely  confirmatory  of  this  fact,  we  often  find  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  paralyzed  side  of  the  body  hotter  than  that  of  the 
anaesthetic  side. 

In  some  exceptional  cases,  the  face,  arm,  and  trunk  are 
alone  paralyzed,  the  legs  seeming  to  escape,  and  often  giving 
endence  of  reflex  spasm  (perhaps  most  commonly  on  the 
anaesthetic  side).  This  must  be  explained  as  the  result  of 
incomplete  destruction  of  the  lateral  half  of  the  cord. 

'  The  researches  of  Brown-Sequard,  as  early  as  1849,  and  his  published  memoirs 
(1863-'5  and  1868,  1809),  have  probably  done  more  to  clear  up  this  field  and  to  place  it 
upon  a  positive  foundation  than  those  of  any  other  observer. 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  pages  114  and  136  of  this  volume. 
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HEMI-PABAPLEOIA. 

This  condition  is  the  result  of  some  focal  lesion  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  the  dorsal  region^  which  involves  only  its  lateral 
half.  The  results  of  such  a  lesion  differ  but  little  from  those 
of  one  causing  spinal  hemiplegia,  as  regards  the  motor  and 
sensory  symptoms,  excepting  that  the  situation  of  the  excit- 
ing cause  is  below  the  cervical  enlargement,  where  the  nerves 
to  the  upper  extremity  are  given  off,  and  where  the  cilio- 
spinal  center  is  situated.  For  that  reason  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  extremity  are  not  paralyzed,  nor  are  the  effects  upon 
the  pupil  and  the  skin  of  the  face,  ear,  and  neck  (mentioned 
as  present  in  spinal  hemiplegia)  produced.  The  muscles  be- 
low the  seat  of  the  lesion  are  paralyzed  on  the  side  of  the  body 
corresponding  to  the  exciting  c^iuse,  and  the  skin  is  sometimes 
rendered  hypersesthesic  upon  that  side ;  *  while  the  int^u- 
ment  of  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion  is  deprived  of  sensi- 
bility. The  bladder  and  rectum  may  be  paralyzed  in  some 
instances.  The  sense  of  constriction,  or  "band  feeling,"  will 
vary  with  the  seat  of  disease  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  amount 
of  reflex  irritability  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  muscular 
atrophy  in  the  parts  paralyzed  will  depend  ui)on  the  depth 
of  the  lesion  in  the  spinal  cord  and  the  changes  which  have 
been  produced  in  the  gray  matter.  The  same  increase  of  tem- 
perature in  the  paralyzed  limb,  which  was  mentioned  as  oc- 
curring in  spinal  hemiplegia,  may  also  be  present  in  this  vari- 
ety of  paralysis. 

Should  the  side  affected  with  ansesthesia  give  any  evidence 
of  motor  paralysis  or  muscular  weakness,  or  symptoms  of 
anaesthesia  appear  Tipon  the  side  where  the  motor  paralysis 
is  present,  you  may  regard  either  one  as  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  exciting  lesion  is  progressing,  and  that  the  opposite 
lateral  half  of  the  cord  is  being  involved  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent. 

^  This  is  probably  due  to  some  irritation  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord. 
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We  have  now  considered  the  general  points  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  the  clinical  facts 
which  pertain  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  We  have  also 
separately  discussed  those  nerves  which  are  connected  with 
the  brain,  and  have  noted  all  the  peculiarities  in  their  distri- 
bution and  anastomoses,  which  seem  to  shed  a  light  upon 
their  physiological  action  or  the  clinical  features  which  each 
of  them  presents.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  investigate  those 
nerves  of  the  neck,  trunk,  and  the  extremities  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  spinal  cord,  and  are  called  '*  spinal  nerves," 
in  contradistinction  from  the  nerves  of  cranial  origin,  or 
those  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  spinal  nerves  comprise  thirty-one  pairs,  which  escape 
from  each  side  of  the  spinal  cord  by  two  roots,  called  the 
anterior  or  "motor  root,"  and  the  posterior  or  '* sensory 
root."  These  two  roots  join  with  each  other,  in  every  in- 
stance, to  form  one  nerve,  which  is  named  in  accordance  with 
its  situation  and  the  region  of  the  vertebral  column  from 
which  it  escapes ;  since  the  nerves,  so  formed,  pass  through 
foramina  between  the  pedicles  of  the  vertebrae,  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  spinal  column.  Thus  we  have  eight 
pairs  of  cervical  nerves^  escaping  upon  either  side  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae ;  twelve  pairs  of  dorsal  nerves^  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine ;  five  pairs  of 
lumbar  nerves  on  each  side ;  five  pairs  of  sacral  nerves^ 


escaping  from  the  foi-amina  of  that  bone ;  and  one  pair  i 
coccyr/eal  Jierces. 

As  mentioned  in  the  lectures  upon  the  construction  uf  thi 
spinal  cord,  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nenes  are  con- 
nected with  the  gray  matter  of  the  anterior  horns  ;  while  th( 
posterior  roots  are  connected  witli  the  posterior  horns  of  thi 
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anterior  roots,  being  motor  in  function,  do  not.  The  roots  of 
the  first  cervical  nerves  are  small,  short,  directed  horizontally, 
and  the  anterior  is  the  larger  of  the  two  ;  those  of  the  remain- 
ing cervical  nerves  become  larger,  longer,  and  more  oblique 
as  you  descend  the  cord,  and  the  posterior  root  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  anterior.  In  the  dorsal  region,  the  first 
dorsal  nerve  resembles  the  lower  cervical  nerves  as  to  the 
actual  and  relative  size  of  its  roots,  but  the  roots  of  the  re- 
maining  dorsal  nerves  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  cervical 
region,  and  more  nearly  equal  in  their  relative  size.  The 
roots  of  the  lumbar  and  upper  sacral  nerves  again  increase 
in  size  from  above  downward.  Finally,  the  lower  sacral  and 
the  coccygeal  nerves  show  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  size  of 
their  roots,  the  last  sacral  and  the  coccygeal  nerves  having 
the  smallest  roots  of  any  of  the  spinal  nerves.  As  regards 
the  relative  size  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots,  the  lum- 
bar, sacral,  and  coccygeal  nerves  exhibit  but  little  difference. 

The  length  and  inclination  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
increase  from  the  first  to  the  last ;  hence  the  place  of  escape 
of  a  spinal  nerve  does  not  indicate  its  seat  of  origin.  As  the 
spinal  cord  does  not  descend  beyond  the  first  lumbar  verte- 
bra, the  length  of  the  roots  of  the  lumbar,  sacral,  and  coccy- 
geal nerves  increases,  from  nerve  to  nerve,  by  the  thickness 
of  one  vertebra. 

The  trunk  of  each  spinal  nerve,  after  its  escape  from  the 
vertebral  canal,  immediately  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  primary  division. 

In  treating  of  the  spinal  nerves,  I  will  first  direct  your 
attention  to  the  four  upper  cervical  nerves,  since  they  enter 
into  the  formation  of  the  cervical  plexus ;  then  to  the  remain- 
ing cervical  and  the  first  dorsal  nerves,  since  they  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  brachial  plexus ;  and,  later  on,  the 
dorsal,  lumbar,  sacral,  and  coccygeal  nerves  will  be  separately 
considered.  By  this  method  of  subdivision,  which  is  the  one 
usually  followed  by  all  authors  upon  anatomy,  the  nerves  can 
be  more  satisfactorily  traced  from  their  origin  to  their  termi- 
nal distribution  than  if  each  nerve  were  treated  of  separately. 
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since  some  enter  into  the  formation  of  plexuses,  and  thus  lose 
their  individuality. 

The  axioms  regarding  the  distribution  of  nerves  to  the 
muscles,  joints,  and  skin,  which  I  quoted  in  the  first  lecture 
of  this  winter' s  course,  will  be  so  constantly  of  use  in  the 
study  of  the  spinal  nerves  that  they  will  again  bear  repetition. 
The  substance  of  my  remarks  in  that  lecture  was  about  as 
follows : 

It  is  claimed  by  John  Hilton  *  that,  if  we  trace  the  distri- 
bution of  the  nerve  filaments  from  any  special  nerve  trunk  to 
the  muscles,  we  shall  find  that  only  those  muscles  are  supplied 
by  each  of  the  individual  nerves  which  are  required  to  render 
complete  the  performance  of  the  functions  for  which  that 
nerve  was  designed  ;  and  that,  if  muscles  were  classified  on  a 
basis  of  their  nerve  supply,  instead  of  in  groups  of  mere  rela- 
tionship as  to  locality,  a  self-evident  physiological  relation 
would  be  shown  which  would  tend  greatly  to  simplify  a 
knowledge  of  the  muscular  system  in  its  practical  bearings, 
and  to  prove  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  Creator. 

Thus,  he  says,  we  frequently  find  muscles  close  together 
and  still  supplied  by  separate  nerves,  one  of  which  has  possi- 
bly to  go  a  long  way  out  of  a  direct  course  to  reach  it,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  usual  method  of  Nature,  who  always  uses 
the  simplest  means  to  accomplish  her  designs ;  but,  if  we  ex- 
amine the  action  of  these  two  muscles,  we  will  find  that  each 
one  acts  in  unison  with  the  other  muscles  supplied  by  the 
same  nerve,  and  that,  to  produce  this  perfect  accord,  Nature 
takes  what,  to  a  hasty  glance,  would  seem  to  be  a  needless 
step. 

He  also  lays  do\^Ti  certain  axioms,  pertaining  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  nerves  and  the  diagnostic  value  of  ;)ain,  which 
have  been  often  repeated  in  these  lectures,  and  can  not  but  be 
most  profitable  to  those  who  use  them  as  a  guide.  They  are 
as  follows : 

^'Superficial  pains  on  both  sides  of  the  hody^  which  are 
syvimefrical^  imply  an  origin  or  causCj  the  seat  of  which  is 

»  "  Rest  and  Pain,"  London,  1876  (New  York.  1879> 
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centrol  or  bilateral;  while  unilateral  pain  implies  a  seat  of 
origin^  which  is  one-sided^  and^  as  a  rule^  exists  on  the  same 
side  of  the  body  as  thepain^ 

The  bearings  of  this  first  axiom  will  be  rendered  very  ap- 
parent when  the  regions  of  the  neck  and  trunk  are  considered, 
since  the  symptom  of  local  pain  is  of  the  greatest  value  in 
connection  with  diseases  affecting  the  bones  of  the  spinal  col- 
umn and  the  spinal  cord  which  they  invest;  but  that  the 
same  rule  may  be  applied  to  any  of  the  cranial  nerves,  with  a 
degree  of  certainty  which  seldom  admits  of  error,  has  been 
shown  in  cases  quoted  in  connection  with  the  motor  oculi, 
trigeminus,  facial,  and  other  nerves. 

The  second  axiom  is  as  follows : 

^^  The  same  trunks  of  nerve s^  whose  hranxihes  supply  the 
groups  of  muscles  moving  a  joints  furnish  also  a  distribu- 
tion  of  nerves  to  the  skin  over  the  insertions  of  the  same  mus- 
cles ;  and  the  interior  of  the  joint  Tnoved  by  these  muscles 
receives  a  nerve  supply  from  the  same  source.^^ 

By  this  axiom,  a  physiological  harmony  is  shown  between 
these  various  cooperating  structures.  Thus,  any  joint,  when 
inflamed,  may,  by  a  reflex  act  through  motor  branches  from 
the  same  trunk  by  which  it  is  itself  supplied,  control  the  mus- 
cles which  move  it,  and  thus  insure  the  rest  and  quiet  neces- 
sary to  its  own  repair. 

Spots  of  local  tenderness  in  the  cutaneous  surface  may, 
for  this  reason,  likewise  be  often  considered  as  a  guide  to  a 
source  of  irritation  of  some  of  the  structures  supplied  by  the 
same  nene,  viz.,  the  muscles  underneath  it,  or  the  joints 
which  are  moved  by  them  ;  and,  thus,  even  remote  affections 
can  be  accurately  determined,  w^hich,  were  this  axiom  not 
used  as  a  guide,  might  escai)e  recognition  till  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease  had  been  reached. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  quote  one  other  axiom,  laid  down 
by  the  same  author,  l)efore  leaving  the  subject  of  the  diag- 
nostic value  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  as  indicators  of  existing 
disease  of  other  organs,  viz.  : 

^^  Every  fascia  of  the  body  lias  a  muscle  or  muscles  at- 
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tacked  to  it ;  and  every  fascia  must  he  considered  as  one  of 
the  points  of  insertion  of  the  muscles  connected  to  it^^  in  fol- 
lowing the  previous  a^xiom  as  to  the  cutaneous  distribution 
of  nerves. 

This  guide  is  especially  important  in  case  the  rule  be  ap- 
plied to  the  extremities  (arms  and  legs)  where  these  fascia 
extend  over  large  surfaces,  more  or  less  remote  from,  and  a]> 
parently  unconnected  with,  the  muscles  attached  to  them  ;  but 
it  is  mentioned  in  this  connection  for  the  especial  object  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  those  general  rules  which 
govern  the  distribution  of  the  nen^es  in  their  entirety,  before 
proceeding  to  apply  them  in  all  their  individual  bearings : 

Without  this  nervous  association  between  the  muscular 
structures  and  those  composing  the  joints,  there  could  be  no 
intimation  given  by  the  internal  parts  of  their  exhaustion  or 
fatigue.  Again,  through  the  medium  of  this  same  association 
between  the  skin  and  the  muscles,  great  security  is  given  to 
the  joints,  by  the  muscles  being  made  aware  of  the  point  of 
contact  of  any  extraneous  force  or  violence.  Their  involun- 
tary contraction  instinctively  makes  the  tissues  surrounding 
the  joints  tense  and  rigid,  and  this  brings  about  an  improved 
defense  for  the  subjacent  joint  structures. 

From  the  conclusion  of  his  great  work,  in  which  Hilton  en- 
deavors to  prove  that  mechanical  rest  may  be  used  as  a  cure 
for  most  of  the  surgical  disorders,  the  following  sentences  are 
quoted,  since  they  can  not  be  too  often  repeated  : 

''  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  ui)on  you  the  fact  that 
every  pain  has  its  distinxat  and  pregnant  signification  if  we 
will  hut  carefully  search  for  it 

"In  the  pain  which  follows  the  intrusion  of  a  particle  of 
dust  on  to  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  closure  of  the  eyelid  for 
the  security  of  rest,  up  to  the  most  formidable  diseases  which 
we  have  to  treat — pain  the  monitor,  and  rest  the  cure — are 
starting  points  for  contemplation,  which  should  ever  be  pres- 
ent to  the  mind  of  the  surgeon." 

Now,  if  you  will  thoroughly  grasp  these  axioms,  not  only 
as  mere  words,  but  as  grand  principles^  which  can  be  used 
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by  you  in  your  every -day  experience  as  counselors  of  the 
sick,  you  will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  tables  of 
nerve  distribution  which  I  am  constantly  presenting  to  you  ' 
upon  the  blackboard,  so  that  you  can  record  them  in  your 
note-books.  These  tables  enable  you,  at  a  glance,  to  see  to 
what  muscles  each  separate  nerve  sends  filaments  of  distribu- 
tion, and  thus  innumerable  problems  are  being  constantly 
suggested  to  you  of  this  character :  Why  does  this  nerve  sup- 
ply the  muscles  mentioned  and  omit  those  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  ?  AVhat  is  the  common  physiological  function  which 
these  muscles  are  destined  to  perform  ?  How  may  this  nerve 
be  classed  from  its  physiological  action  ? 

It  is  only  by  such  a  system  of  self -inquiry  and  self-examina- 
tion that  you  are  enabled  to  become  the  master  of  the  science. 
The  nerves  are  then  no  longer  mere  cords,  running  without  a 
plan,  and  serving  only  as  a  tax  upon  the  memory,  but  electric 
wires,  placed  with  a  system  which  we,  as  yet,  can  not  begin 
to  understand  in  its  wonderful  adaptability  to  the  demands  of 
the  body,  but  which  a  little  study  will  show  is  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity  of  distribution,  if  we  but  seek  for  the  function 
of  each  nerve.  To  a  student  of  this  character,  the  nerves  be- 
come a  source  of  never-ending  delight,  since  they  serve  as  the 
key  to  many  problems  in  anatomy  which  had  previously  been 
involved  in  obscurity.  We  thus  learn  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles^ since  the  nerves  which  supply  any  special  group  enable 
you  at  once  to  tell  that  those  have  a  similarity  of  function 
which  are  supplied  from  the  same  source,  while  those  sup- 
plied from  different  sources  are  not  only  dissimilar  in  their 
action,  but  have  some  bond  of  sympathy  with  other  muscles 
(possibly  far  distant)  which  are  similarly  supplied.  I  believe 
that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  the  nervous  supply  v^iM  consti- 
tute the  universally  recognized  basis  upon  which  muscles  will 
be  divided  into  groups  ;  and,  when  that  day  comes,  the  labor 
of  the  student  will  be  greatly  lessened,  and  his  grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject be  of  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  order.  We  will  now 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  upper  four  cervical  nerves,  and 
the  cer\ical  plexus  which  is  formed  by  their  anterior  branches. 
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THE  UPPER  CERVICAL  NERVES. 


A  CHART  OF  THE  NERVES  OF  THE  CERVICAL  REOIOX. 


.*    I 


First    Cervical 
Nerve 
(Sub-occipital), 


Posterior  division. 


Anterior  division. 


Second  Cervical 
Nerve. 


Posterior    division 
(very    large     in  -> 
size). 


( 

nerve). 


Anterior  division. 


Third   Cervical 
Nerve. 


Posterior  division.  -> 


< 


Anterior  division. 


FocRTn    Cervi- 
cal Nerve. 


Rrancli  to  posterior  division  of  second  ocnricil, 
Branches  to  the  potierior  a'anio-vcriebrat  Md  Oi 

muscles, 
Branch  to  complexus  muscles, 
Branch  to  integument  o/occijmi. 
Branch  to  rectus  cap.  ant.  major. 
Branch  to  rectus  cap.  ant.  minor, 
Branch  to  rectus  cap.  lateralis. 

(Second  cervical, 
Pneumogastric, 
Hypo-glossal, 
Superior  cervical  ganglion. 
Branch  to  ocdpito-atloid  articulation. 

f  Splenius, 
j?^t^r^»\  K.«n«.i.     Cervicalis  asccndens, 
TfinnMni^,  \  Transversalis  colli, 
(supplying)  ^  Trachelo-mastoid, 

I  Complezus. 

I  Joins  with    first    cervical 

Internal    branch  \  a      i»      •  -•  ^    j. 

(Oreatoceipilal  <  S..ppl.e.  «J«y«».«<  o/  o^ 
'^  ctjMl  as  far  as  vertei, 

Gives  an  auricular  branch 
to  skin  of  ear. 
Filament  to  stcmo-mastoid, 
Ascending  branch  (to  first  cervical  nerve), 
Descending  branch  (to  third  cervical  nerve). 
Filament  to  communicans  noni  nerve. 
Small  occipital  nerve  (ocdpitalid  minor). 

i  Splenius, 
Cervicalis  afcendens, 
Transversalis  colli, 
Trachelo-mastoid. 

f  Auricu/arit  mapnwt^ 
SHperficial  cervical^ 
Branch  to  second  cervical 

nerve. 
Branch  to  the  spinal  acoes- 

8017. 
'  Filament  to  fourth  oenre, 
Hlament  to  levator  anguli 
scapule, 
brunches.  •{  Supra-clavicular^ 

Filament  to  commonicaiis 


Ascending 

branches. 


Descending 


noni  nerve, 
l^  Filament  to  phrenic 
Posterior  division  (distributed  to  muscles  of  the  back). 

Filament  to  third  cen'ical  nerve, 
Filament  to  fifth  cervical  nerve. 
Filament  to  pltrenic  ne}'ve. 
Filament  to  scalenus  medius, 
(^  Filaments  to  gupradavicular  nerve. 


Anterior  division. 


1 


*  Modified  from  a  table  in  the  *' Essentials  of  Anatomy"  (Darling  and  Ranney).    Kew 
York,  Putnam's  Sons,  1880. 
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If  you  will  look  at  the  table,  which  I  have  had  rojiied  fdi- 
your  inspection, '  you  will  perceive  that  each  of  the  upper  four 
cervical  nerves  gives  off  an  anterior  and  posterior  bniuch,  im- 
mediately after  their  escape  from  the  vertebi-al  canal,  and  that 
the  distribution  of  each  of  these  branches  is  shown  in  detail. 
You  will  perceive  that  every  branch  which  supplies  the  in- 


Fia>  133. — Poltrior  biiaidt  Bf  Iht  tttottd eeri^cal  mrve.  {Aniold.) 
I,  trunk  of  the  fnclal ;  2,  its  superior  brBnch.  or  triuporo-fu'lsl ;  R,  lbi>  Inferior  brinrh, 
or  ovnico-fai-'iiil ;  4,  ita  poiiCerior  auricular  branch;  A,  auriinilo-trmporil :  6,  anri- 
Fiilaris  mNgnus  from  the  cerrical  pletiia;  T,  ils  tnasiold  branch ;  fi.  su|irii-acninilal 
bmncfa;  B,  laprn-clavicular  braneli;  10,  aca^snrr  ooripUnli*  minor;  il,  oeeipilalit 
mnjof ;  13,  rronul  dlvi^on  of  tlie  ophlhalmlc  nerve;  IH,  inrro-orhiul  branch  of 
the  lUiwrinr  nmiiliary;  14,  mentis  bmndivi  iif  the  infcrlur  di-utal  nurrv  ;  A.  plv 
Vjamn  nijoldva:  II,  ttumo-muiloid;  C,  trap«uus. 

tegument  alone  in  undpRVored.'  while  the  muscular  branches 
are  not.  Thus,  the  ffreat  occipital,  small  occipital,  great  au- 
ricular, sujierficiiil  cer^'ical,  and  supra-clavicular  nen-es  are 


'  Six  labtc  on  Ihc  prncciltiig  (xgi'. 


ilieatd  in  the  table. 
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made  particularly  prominent.  It  will  tend,  howerer,  to  sim- 
plify the  study  of  this  table,  if  you  will  com{)are  it  with  the 
one  adjoining,  which  shows  the  construction  of  the  cerrical 
plexus. 

This  plexus  is  formed  by  the  anterior  hrancJies  of  these 
four  nerves,  so  that  you  ynM  find  the  same  nerves  mentioned 
in  both  tables ;  since,  in  the  first  table,  a  nerve  may  be  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  terminal  filaments  of  a  special  trunk, 
while,  in  the  second  table,  it  will  be  enumerated  as  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  plexus.  I  mention  this  i)oint,  lest  some  con- 
fusion may  arise  in  your  minds  as  to  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion of  statement,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon 
you  the  fact  that  a  branch  of  any  nerve  plexus  can  usually  be 
traced  as  arising  from  some  special  nerve  or  nerves,  which  as- 
sist to  form  that  plexus.  Thus  we  have  the  phrenic  nerve 
aiising  by  three  heads  (third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical),  and, 
in  part,  a  branch  of  three  nerves ;  and  again,  the  communi' 
cans  noni  nerte^  which  goes  to  join  a  branch  of  the  hypo- 
glossal,* arises  by  two  heads  (second  and  third  cervical). 


THE  CERVICAL  PLEXUS  OF  NERVES. 


Anterior     1 
branch  of  1st 
Ckkvioal 
nerve. 

Anterior 

branch  of  2d 

Ckrvical 

nerve. 

Anterior 

branch  of  dd 

Ckrvical 

nerve. 

Anterior 
branch  of  4th 
Ckrvical     , 
nerve.       J 


BrPBRFiriAL 
BRANCHES 

(integnment- 

ary;. 


> 


AflcendlnfT 
Bet 


I 


OcdpltalU  minor FUunent  to  attoOens  anrem. 

Aoricularis  mafnii>B> 

SuperfleiaUfl  coUL Bnoch  to  platytmA. 


Deacendlnj    J  Supra-daTicuw  bianchea.^  CtovlcaUu-, 
^^  i  JactdihUI. 


:] 


— < 


Internal  set 


Deep 

BRAN'CnRS. 


1  PnennxMriatrie, 
Commnnicating.*'!  Hypo-irloesal, 
( Sympathetic. 
(  Rect.  cap.  ant.  major, 
Mascular  a  Kect.  cap.  ant.  minor, 

f  Red.  cap.  kteralii. 
<*omnnmican9  noni. 

I  PUREXIC. 


t  External  aet. 


Muscular. 


'  Stemo-maatoid, 

Levator  angnll  aeapokB, 

Trapeztua, 
^  Scalenus  med. 


^  Communicating  with  sjdnal  acoessoiy  n«rr«. 


The  table  which  illustrates  the  method  of  construction  of 
the  cervical  plexus  and  its  branches  of  distribution  may  be 

^  See  page  275  of  this  Tolume. 

*  The  loop  >>etween  the  first  and  second  cerrical  nerves  usually  gives  oft  the  communis 
eating  branches  to  pneumogastric  and  hypo-glossal  nerves  and  to  the  superior  ceirical 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  while  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves  give  communicat- 
ing branches  to  the  main  cord  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 
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studied  with  some  advantage.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  plexus 
gives  off  two  distinct  sets  of  branches,  called  the  superficial 
and  the  deep,  since  the  foimer,  as  the  name  indicates,  are  all 


■  ;  .  ju-i.,!  bmnehtf  of  the  armeal plrna.  (lliraphtoU.) 
1,  nperliuftliA  wili;  2, 2,  it*  (kwceniliiig  branplm;  8,tu  ucrailing  brtiicbes;  4.  filnmmts 
ul  MMiomosb  "ith  iliu  fMial;  a,  aurioulnri*  mngnui;  it,  iw  pnrutlJ  brancli;  T.  iM 
eitcnml  nuricular  bmncb;  i,  upjifr  pKrt  o(  the  nudc  bnrich,  croasbg  tlic  fibruun 
tiMUc  whiub  (Urrounils  the  niM  of  the  hnlli,  and  aupplvlng  this  eiMrnal  iurfocc  of 
the  plana;  9,  iiiuirnul  MurienUr  bnadi;  1",  HUinont  of  niMiiloraosu  between  ihU 
bnnch  tnil  the  (iwlehor  auriciiUr of  Iho  fitcisl:  11,  oodpiull*  minor;  12,  brondi  of 
communicalkiii  with  the onupiullit nwjor;  IS, ■cacHwrxocclpitalU  minor;  14,  brtmchM 
to  the  integifmiuit  on  the  bock  of  the  neck ;  1\  niprt^ilariculnr  branohui,  Memnl 
porllon;  IH,  eUTicuIat  ponion;  17,  mprt-aiTDiefikl  bnin^M,  anterior  dWMon;  IS, 
poMoTior  ilivlition  ;  IB,  branch  to  trajwidiu  tmm  onrrlcal  pteius ;  2<i,  krftnch  to  tni- 
ps^uii  frain  lIiu  •plnal  ttievfory,  and  •nutonuiiiinp;  iriih  the  preceding;  21,  brvnoh 
to  Iho  levntor  un)(iiU  acapulr ;  I!,  Irunk  o(  tins  facial ;  S3,  it*  poeterior  •urtcubr 
btwuh ;  31,  its  iMrriMl  uid  mental  brancbc*. 
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cutaneous,  while  the  latter  are  distributed  to  muscles  and  ad- 
jacent nerves.  The  superficial  or  integumentary  set  comprises 
four  nenes,  three  of  which  ascend  toward  the  head,  while  the 
remaining  one  descends  toward  the  shoulder  ;  the  deep  set  is 
subdivided  into  branches  which  pass  toward  the  mesial  line  of 
the  trunk,  the  internal  set,  and  those  which  pass  away  from 
the  mesial  line,  the  external  set. 

SUPERFICIAL  BRANCHES  OF  THE  CEETICAL  PLEXUS, 

The  superficial  set  of  branches  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  physician,  since  the  symptom  of  pain  is  often  a 
most  positive  guide  to  disease,  which  can  be  localized  by  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  nerves.     The  sub-occipital  nerve 


PiQ.  134.—  The  nerrrmpptfi  of  lit  poxirrior  }iart  of  Ikt  head.     (nilUm.) 
A,  rejnoD  supplied  by  ih?  prcui  ocdpitil  ncrcc :  B,  r(>~ioti  supplied  bj  tbe  r 
Di-rve;  C,  region  supplied  by  Ihc  nariculo-temporul  nerve. 

(first  eer\-ical),  the  great  and  small  occipital  nerves  (branches 
of  the  second  cenical),  and  the  auricularis  magnus  (a  branch 
of  the  third  cer^'ical)  are  all  distributed  to  the  -integument  of 
the  scalp,  in  the  posterior  region  of  the  head,  covering  the 
space  which  extends  from  the  neck  to  the  vertex  of  the  cra- 
nium.    The  plate  which  I  now  show  you  was  designed  by 
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Hilton/  to  illustrate  the  results  of  careful  experiment  as  to 
the  limits  of  the  cutaneous  distribution  of  each  of  these 
nerves. 

In  my  lecture  upon  the  distribution  of  the  fifth  cranial 
nerve,  I  called  your  attention  to  the  diagnostic  value  of  the 
cutaneous  distribution  of  the  nerves  of  the  ear.    It  may  be 


Fio.  135. —  The  nerve  supply  of  the  posterior  portion  of  head  and  fieck,    (Modified  from 

Flower.) 

1,  rcjnon  supplied  by  the  great  occipital  nerve  ;  2,  region  supplied  by  the  auriculo-tempo- 
ral  nerve ;  8,  region  supplied  by  the  small  occipital  nerve ;  4,  region  supplied  by  the 
great  auricular  nerve ;  5,  region  supplied  by  the  third  cervical  nerve. 

well  to  again  state  that  the  integument  of  the  pinna  is  sup- 
plied by  the  fifth  cranial,  the  great  auricular,  the  auricular 
branch  of  the  great  occipital,  and  the  small  occipital  nerves,  * 
and  to  impress  upon  you  that  the  limits  of  the  distribution  of 
each  are  now  so  well  defined  as  to  aflford  a  clew,  in  many 
instances  where  pain  is  confined  to  this  region,  to  the  seat  of 
the  exciting  cause. 

>  Op.  cU. 

*  The  aurindar  branch  which  Hilton  lays  Ktress  upon,  as  supplying  the  lobule  of  the 
ear  with  sennation,  may  be  given  off  either  by  the  anterior  or  posterior  divistion  of  the 
second  cervical  nerve.  In  the  table  of  the  distribution  of  the  oervi(.*ul  nerves  I  have  put 
it  down  as  a  branch  of  the  great  occipital  nerve,  since  that  is  its  most  common  origin  ;  but 
it,  not  iiifro<|ucntly,  i^  found  to  arise  from  the  small  occipital  nerve,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  dcrive<l  indirectly  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  second  cervical,  rather  than 
from  the  posterior  divibion. 
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The  descending  branches  of  the  superficial  set  of  the  cervi- 
cal plexus  (supra-clavicular)  arise  from  the  third  and  fourth 
cervical  nerves,  and  are  distributed  to  the  integument  cov- 
ering the  lower  portion  of  the  neck  and  the  regions  of  the 
sternum,  clavicle,  and  acromion.  The  fact  that  the  filaments 
of  these  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  fascia  covering  the 
upper  portion  of  the  chesty  below  the  clavicle,  is  made  a 
point  of  diagnostic  importance  by  Hilton,  since  cases  of  dis- 
ease of  the  spinal  column,  in  the  region  of  escape  of  the  third 
or  fourth  cervical  nerves,  or  the  existence  of  pressure  along 
the  course  of  these  nerves,  have  been  suggested  to  him  by 
pain  in  this  region,  and  thus  detected  far  away  from  the  seat 
of  pain.  He  says  :  "As  nothing  but  the  nerves  can  produce 
pain,  this  simple  distribution  ought  to  remind  us  of  the  fact 
that,  if  a  patient  complains  of  pain  in  this  part  of  the  chest, 
the  cause  may  lie  in  one  of  two  directions.  It  may  depend 
upon  disease  of  the  cervical  region  of  the  spine,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  some  disease  affecting  the  origin  of  the  upper  dorsal 
nerves." 

The  cenical  plexus  lies  upon  the  scalenus  medius  and  the 
levator  anguli  scapulse  muscles,  and  is  covered  by  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle  ;  hence,  all  of  its  sui)erficial  branches  emerge 
from  beneath  the  posterior  border  of  this  latter  muscle.  *  The 
muscles  which  the  plexus  supplies  directly  are  the  three 
which  lie  in  contact  with  it  and  the  trapezius.  Now,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  trapezius  and  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscles  have  another  source  of  nen^ous  supply,  viz.,  the  spi- 
nal accessory  nerve.'  This  fact  suggests  that  these  muscles 
must  each  belong  to  two  groups  :  the  first,  those  which  con- 
trol phonation  ; '  the  second,  those  which  insure  the  ordinary 
motions  of  the  neck.  In  the  same  way,  the  platysma  muscle, 
by  its  nervous  supply,  is  clearly  stamped  as  not  only  a  mus- 
cle of  the  neck,  but  also  one  of  expressions^  since  the  facial 
nen'e  supplies  it,  as  well  as  the  cendcal  plexus. 

*  See  fij^rc  on  page  r>65  of  this  Tolume. 

'  See  page  262  of  this  volume. 

'  See  page  263,  previous  lecture,  upon  this  nenro. 

^  For  the  action  of  this  muscle  ui  the  expression  of  melancholy,  see  the  facial  neire. 
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DEEP  BRANCHES  OF  THE   CERVICAL   PLEXUS. 

A  secoud  reference  to  the  table,  in  which  the  branches  of 
this  plexus  are  shown,  will  enable  you  to  recall  the  subdi\ns- 
ion  of  the  deep  branches.  The  set  that  passes  toward  the 
mesial  line  of  the  body  comprises  the  muscular  filaments  to 
the  recti  muscles,  the  communicating  branches  to  adjacent 
nerves,  and  two  specially  named  trunks,  the  phrenic  and  com- 
municans  noni  nerves ;  while  the  set  which  passes  toward  the 
periphery  of  the  neck  comprises  the  muscular  branches  to  the 
stemo-mastoid,  trapezius,  levator  anguli  scapulae,  and  the 
scalenus  medius,  and  communicating  filaments  to  adjacent 
nerves. 

The  filaments  of  communication  between  the  cervical 
plexus  and  the  pneumogastric,  hypo-glossal,  spinal  accessory, 
fifth  crania],  and  sympathetic  nerves,  have  been  already  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  each  of  these  nerves.  They  all  in- 
dicate some  definite  purpose  on  the  part  of  Nature,  and  can 
best  be  reviewed  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  notes  taken  by 
you  in  the  early  part  of  this  course  of  lectures.  *  Many  of  the 
diagrams  of  the  special  nerves  mentioned  will  make  points 
clear  to  you  which  it  is  useless  to  repeat. 

The  communicans  noni  nerve,  whose  origin  can  be  traced 
to  two  filaments  connected  with  the  second  and  third  cervical 
nerves,  is  of  surgical  interest  from  the  relation  which  it  bears 
to  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  artery  ;  and  the  branches  which 
are  given  oflf  from  the  loop,  formed  by  its  junction  with  the 
descendens  noni  nerve,  can  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  dia- 
gram of  the  hyi)o-glossal  nerve.  •  Occasionally  this  nerve  is 
found  to  enter  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  artery,  and  to  anasto- 
mose with  the  descendens  noni  nerve  in  this  abnormal  situa- 

'  For  the  association  between  the  fifth  cranial  nerrc  and  the  second  cervical  in  the  In- 
tegumentary supply  of  the  ear,  see  page  167 ;  between  the  facial  nerve  and  cervical 
nerves,  see  page  186  ;  between  the  pneumogastric  nerve  and  the  arcade  formed  by  the  first 
and  second  cervical  nerves,  see  diagram  of  pneumogastric  on  page  288 ;  between  the 
spinal  accessory  nerve  and  the  upper  cervical  nerves  and  its  physiological  bearing,  see 
pages  262  and  267 ;  finally,  between  the  hyjto-glossal  nerve  and  the  communicans  noni 
nerve,  see  plate  on  page  275  of  this  volume. 

*  See  page  275  of  this  volume. 
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tion.'  From  the  loop  which  it  helps  to  form,  filaments  are 
given  to  the  stemo-thyroid,  sterno-hyoid,  and  both  bellies  of 
the  omo-hyoid  muscle.  Thus  these  muscles  are  placed  under 
the  control  of  two  nerves ;  the  one  (communicans  noni  nerve) 
enabling  them  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
while  the  other  (descendens  noni  nerve)  enables  them  to  assist 
in  depressing  the  larynx  and  the  hyoid  bone,  after  the  bolus 
of  food  has  passed  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  thus  acting  in 
harmony  with  the  tongue,  which  is  also  supplied  by  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve.  We  can  perceive,  therefore,  that  these  mus- 
cles are  concerned  in  two  distinct  functions — the  movements 
of  the  neck  and  the  act  of  deglutition  and  8i)eech ;  hence  they 
must  of  necessity  be  separately  supplied  by  the  nerves  of  the 
neck  and  that  of  the  tongue,  in  order  to  properly  perform  the 
two  acts  independently  of  each  other. 

The  phrenic  nerve^  called  also  the  "internal  respiratory 
nerve  of  Bell," '  arises,  by  three  heads,  from  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  cervical  nerves.  Its  course  and  distribution  give  it  a 
surgical  as  well  as  a  physiological  importance.  It  lies  in  front 
of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  and  thus  in  relation  to  the 
second  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery ;  lower  in  the  neck, 
it  passes  between  the  subclavian  vein  and  the  first  iK)rtion  of 
the  subclavian  artery ;  when  it  has  entered  the  superior  ojyen- 
ing  of  the  chest,  its  course  upon  the  left  side  of  the  body  lies 
in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery, 
but  upon  the  right  side  the  nerve  passes  between  the  superior 
vena  cava  and  the  right  innominate  vein ;  each  nerve  crosses 
in  front  of  the  root  of  the  corresi)onding  lung,  gives  oflE  twigs 
to  the  pericardium  and  pleura,  and  perforates  the  diaphragm, 
to  be  distributed  to  its  under  surface.  Both  nerves  give  fila- 
ments to  the  phrenic  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  and  the  right 
nerve  furnishes  some  filaments  to  the  diaphragmatic  ganglion. 

The  distribution  of  the  phrenic  ner\^es  to  the  diaphragm 
is  mentioned  by  Hilton*  as  one  of  the  simple  devices  of 

*  It  is  Fometimcs  found  beneath  the  jugular  vein,  and,  oceasionally,  in  front  of  it 

*  This  name  was  applied  to  the  phrenic  nerve  l)j  RcU,  since  it  passes  internally  to  the 
chest  wall,  and  assists  in  the  physiological  act  of  respiration.  '  Op,  ciL 
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Nature  to  gnard  the  nerres  from  injury.  I  quote  from  his 
excellent  treatise  as  follows:  "Aa  a  rule,  nerves  enter  the 
muscles  where  they  will  be  most  secure  from  pressure,  and  it 
is  curious  to  observe  how  careful  Nature  has  been  iii  this  re- 
spect to  guard  one  of  the  most  important  neiTes  in  the  body. 
The  phrenic  nerves  (our  life  hangs  on  these  threads),  after 
passing  through  the  chest,  traverse  the  diaphragm  and  dis- 
tribute their  branches  to  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphi-agm, 
and  are  so  situated  that  they  can  not  be  compressed  during 
respii-ation.  If  they  were  situated  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  diaphragm,  where  there  is  a  constant  and  forced  con- 
tact between  the  base  of  the  Inng  and  the  superior  aspect  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  especially  so  during  a  retained  inspira^ 
tion,  it  is  obviouB  that  the  filaments  of  the  phrenic  nerve 
would,  under  such  circumstances,  he  exposed  or  subjected  to 
compression,  and  the  action  of  the  diaphnigm  would  be  dan- 
gerously interfei-ed  with.  The  nerves  are,  however,  distrib- 
uted to  the  under  or  concave  surfiice  of  the  diaphragm  ;  the 
whole  tendency  of  gra^atation  being  to  remove  the  liver,  the 
stomach,  and  the  spleen  away  from  them,  so  as  to  enable  the 
ner^■e^  to  carry  on  their  iniiuence  to  the  diaphragm  unmo- 
lested." 

How  exti:aordinary  is  it  that  the  phrenic  nen'e  (a  nerve 
Bo  important  to  life)  can  pass  thnmgh  the  chest  between  the 
dilated  heart  and  the  inflated  lungs,  and  yet,  as  far  as  we 
know,  never  receive  any  iintowani  influence  from  pressure '. 
It  is  true  that  the  hings  have  a  remarkably  definite  concave 
form  toward  the  heart,  arching  over  the  cotirse  of  the  phrenic 
nerve ;  but,  when  the  lungs  are  emphysematous,  it  seems 
quite  probable  that  these  nerves  might  suffer  from  pi-essure, 
and  cause  some  difficulty  in  breathing.  When  extra va.sation 
of  air  occurs  fi-om  nipture  of  the  trachea  or  a  lai^e  bronchial 
tul>e,  the  patient  dies  rapidly  fi-om  exti-eme  shortness  of 
breath ;  and  this  can  I)e  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  air 
enters  the  tmct  of  the  plirenic  nerve,  thus  cansing  extreme 
pressure  and  death  from  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  distribution  of  the  phrenic  nerves  to  the  pericardium 
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seems  to  warrant  the  supposition  of  Hilton  that  the  pericardi- 
um may  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  fascial  tendon  of 
the  diaphragm,  since  it  is  closely  identified  with  it,  and  is  acted 
upon  by  it,  at  all  times.  It  may  also  be  considered  as  prob- 
able that  the  phrenic  nerves  are  endowed  with  some  sensory 
filaments,*  by  communication  with  other  nerves  ;  and  the 
analogy  of  the  pericardium  and  diaphragm  to  a  joint,  so  beau- 
tifully pointed  out  by  Hilton,  where  the  fibrous  layer  of  the 
heart  sac  resembles  the  capsular  ligament,  the  serous  layer 
the  synovial  membrane,  and  the  diaphragm  the  muscle  which 
moves  it,  is  confirmed  by  the  similarity  of  nervous  distribu- 
tion." We  know  that  in  pericarditis  the  i)atients  complain 
of  a  sense  of  constriction  and  tightness  in  the  chest,  and  are 
afficted  with  a  shortness  of  breath  ;  we  also  see  an  inflamed 
condition  of  this  membrane  creating  a  spasm  of  the  dia- 
phragm, precisely  as  the  nerves  of  an  inflamed  joint  create  a 
contraction  of  the  adjacent  muscles  ;  and  why  are  we  not 
justified  in  attributing  these  symptoms  to  the  analogy  which 
anatomy  so  well  sustains,  and  the  axiom  of  nerve  supply  to 
joints  seems  to  confirm  ? 

CLINICAL  POINTS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  CERVICAL  NERVES. 

The  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  upper  four  cervical 
nerves,  which  have  been  considered  in  some  detail  in  the  pre- 
ceding lecture,  may  be  said  to  furnish  sensory  filaments  to 
the  skin  covering  the  occipital  region  as  high  as  the  vertex, 
and  the  integument  of  the  neck,  in  its  posterior  and  lateral 
aspects,  as  far  down  as  the  shoulder.  The  muscular  fila- 
ments given  off  by  these  nerves  have  little  clinical  interest, 
since  the  diseases  which  are  most  frequently  met  are  confined 
chiefly  to  the  great  occipital  nerve,  the  cutaneous  branches  of 
the  neck,  and  the  phrenic.    We  wUl  consider,  therefore,  only 

*  Luschka  and  Hcnle  rcprard  the  phrenic  as  a  mixed  nerve.  This  ricw  seems  to  be 
sustained  by  cases  of  neuralgia  (as  reported  by  Falot,  Peter,  Erb,  and  others)  which  hare 
been  produced  by  irritation  of  this  nerve.  The  development  of  Luschka's  ganglion  upon 
this  nerve  seoms  to  be  a  further  evidence  of  the  existence  of  sensory  as  well  as  nootor 
fibers  within  the  phrenic. 

'  See  axioms  of  nerve  dijtribution,  on  page  359  of  this  volume. 
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that  type  of  neuralgia  which  affects  the  regions  of  the  occi- 
put and  neck  called  " cervico-occipital  neuralgia"  and  the 
nervous  disorders  dependent  upon  the  distribution  of  the 
phrenic  nerve. 

Cermco-occipital  Neuralgia. — This  is  a  rare  form  of  dis- 
ease. It  is  induced  by  exposure,  perhaps,  more  frequently 
than  by  any  other  cause.  It  may  be  also  tjie  result  of  dis- 
eases of  the  spinal  column,  such  as  periostitis,  spondylitis  of 
the  cervical  region,  tumors,  and  injuries ;  also  of  wounds  of 
the  nerves,  irritation  of  the  cervical  i)ortion  of  the  spinal 
cord,  enlarged  lymphatic  glands,  neuromata,  tumors  of  the 
neck  or  spinal  cord,  foreign  bodies,  etc.  Aneurism  of  the  ver- 
tebral artery  has  been  known  to  produce  it. 

The  pain  of  this  type  of  neuralgia  may  be  continuous  or 
paroxysmal,  and  either  circumscribed  or  widely  diffused  over 
the  entire  occipital  and  cervical  regions.  In  severe  parox- 
ysms of  pain,  the  movements  of  the  head  and  the  acts  of 
speech  and  mastication  may  be  rendered  difficult  or  impossi- 
ble. Movements  of  the  head,  and  the  acts  of  laughing,  sneez- 
ing, and  mastication,  often  tend  to  excite  the  paroxysms  of 
pain.* 

As  in  many  other  forms  of  neuralgia,  certain  points  of  ex- 
treme tenderness,  the  '^puncta  dolorosa  of  Valleix,"  may  be 
detected,  and  these  may  be  distinctly  located  at  the  following 
spots: 

1.  Where  the  great  occipital  nerve  escapes  ai  the  occiput, 
between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  first  cervical  vertebra. 

2.  Where  the  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  escape 
around  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  in 
the  middle  point  of  the  neck.  (This  point  of  tenderness  may 
be  absent. ) 

3.  Where  the  small  occipital  and  great  auricular  ner\'es 
escape  to  the  surface,  just  behind  the  mastoid  process. 

4.  Where  the  frontal  branch  of  the  trigeminus,  the  great 
auricular,  and  the  occipital  nerves  meet,  over  the  situation  of 
the  parietal  protuberance. 

>  The  fixed  attitude  in  which  this  class  of  patients  hold  their  heads  is  very  characteristic. 

26 
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5.  Where  the  auricular  nerves  meet,  on  the  concha  of  the 
ear.* 

It  is  the  detection  of  these  points  of  tenderness "  that  as- 
sists the  diagnostician  to  discriminate  between  rheumatic 
pains  and  those  of  a  purely  neuralgic  character,  and  it  will 
usually  be  observed  that  the  paroxysms  of  pain  start  from 
these  points  of  tenderness.  This  type  of  neuralgia  is  often 
associated  with  a  similar  affection  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  occa- 
sionally of  the  brachial  plexus.  It  may  be  followed  by  nu- 
tritive disturbances,  such  as  falling  out  of  the  hair  over  the 
affected  region.  The  duration  of  this  form  of  neuralgic  i)ain 
varies  from  a  few  days,  to  weeks,  months,  or  even  years,  de- 
pending somewhat  upon  the  exciting  cause. 

DISORDERS  OF  THE   PHRENIC   NERVE. 

The  phrenic  nerve  may  manifest  the  effects  of  irritation  in 
the  form  of  neuralgia,  clonic  spasm  (hiccough),  and  tonic 
spasm  of  the  diaphragm  ;  and  also  that  of  a  more  serious  im- 
pairment of  its  function,  as  diaphragmatic  paralysis. 

Diaphragmatic  neuralgia  seems  to  be  manifested  (in 
those  few  reported  cases  which  are  well  authenticated)  by  a 
pain  which  begins  in  the  base  of  the  thorax,  at  the  point  of 
insertion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  which  radiates  upward  into 
the  territory  of  the  shoulder  and  neck,  which  is  supplied  by 
the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus.  The  points  of 
tenderness  which  exist  in  this  affection  seem  to  be  most 
marked  (1)  in  the  region  of  origin  of  the  phrenic,  near  to  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  middle  three  cervical  vertebrae ;  (2) 
over  the  nerve,  as  it  enters  the  supra-clavicular  fossa  ;  and  (3) 
at  the  anterior  insertions  of  the  diaphragm,  between  the 
seventh  and  the  tenth  ribs.  It  is  claimed  by  Erb  that  a  i)oint 
of  tenderness  can  often  be  detected  over  the  cartilage  of  the 
third  rib,  but  I  find  it  difficult  to  explain  this  symptom  on 

^  This  point  of  tenderness  is  often  absent. 

*  It  will  be  notieed  that  these  points  of  circumRcribcd  tenderness  ooircspond,  in  crery 
instanee,  to  the  approach  of  some  neiTe  or  its  terminal  filaments  to  the  surface  of  the 
body.  The  points  of  subdivision  of  a  nerve  trunk  into  its  branches  of  distribution  are  often 
the  scat  of  this  excessive  sensitiveness  to  pressure. 
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anatomical  grounds,  although  its  presence  in  some  cases 
seems  to  be  proven. 

The  pain  of  phrenic  neuralgia  is  more  or  less  continuous, 
since  the  incessant  movements  of  the  diaphragm  tend  to  ex- 
cite it ;  but  exacerbations,  of  a  character  closely  resembling 
distinct  paroxysms,  are  often  observed,  when  the  pain  be- 
comes lancinating  and  causes  impeded  respiration.  The 
efforts  of  coughing,  sneezing,  or  exertion  of  any  kind  which 
involves  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  are  rendered  difficult  and 
painful.  Muscular  debility  and  tremblings  in  the  upper  ex- 
tremity are  sometimes  present.  As  this  type  of  neuralgia 
often  accompanies  organic  lesions  of  the  heart,  concomitant 
phenomena,  such  as  cardiac  palpitation,  angina  pectoris,  etc., 
may  coexist. 

Although  phrenic  neuralgia  is  not  infrequently  an  inde- 
pendent and  primary  disease  in  the  ansemic  and  nervous  class 
of  patients  (especially  after  exi)osure  to  cold,  dampness,  etc.), 
still  it  is  far  more  commonly  met  with  as  a  concomitant  affec- 
tion of  some  other  disease.  It  is  therefore  always  best  to 
look  for  the  existence  of  heart  lesions,  aneurism  of  the  medi- 
astinum, Basedow's  disease,  angina  pectoris,  and  diseases  of 
the  liver  and  of  the  spleen,  since  they  may  explain  the 
phrenic  symptoms  and  modify  the  prognosis. 

The  close  resemblance  which  this  type  of  neuralgia  has  to 
attacks  of  diaphragmatic  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  uncomplicated 
angina  pectoris,  and  gastralgia,  makes  the  situation  of  the 
diagnostic  points  of  tenderness  an  important  factor  in  the 
discrimination. 

Violent  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  diaphragm,  termed 
clonic  spasm  or  ^' hiccough ^'^^  are  accompanied  by  an  inspi- 
ratory sound,  interrupted  by  a  sudden  spasm  of  the  con- 
strictors of  the  glottis,  and  followed  by  a  short  expiration. 
The  symptoms  produced  by  this  condition  dei)end  upon  the 
intensity  and  duration  of  the  attack.  In  severe  cases  there 
may  be  pain,  embarrassment  of  speech,  dyspnoea,  and  retrac- 
tion of  the  epigastric  region.  The  causes  of  hiccough  may  be 
classed  under  three  heads :  1,  those  of  direct  irritation  of  the 
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phrenic,  as  occurs  in  the  case  of  mediastinal  tumors,  aneurism 
of  the  arch,  pneumonic  or  pleuritic  inflammation,  pressure 
from  pleuritic  effusion,  etc. ;  2,  those  of  a  reflex  nature,  as 
in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  the  uterus,  and  the  intestinal 
tract  and  the  liver ;  the  irritation  of  biliary  or  renal  calculi ; 
irritation  of  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  stomach ;  and  dis- 
eases of  the  peritonaeum ;  3,  those  of  centi*al  origin,  as  occurs 
in  hysteria,  local,  brain,  or  spinal  diseases,  blood  poisoning 
(as  in  the  fevers,  cholera,  dysentery,  etc.),  after  emotional 
excitement,  and  from  the  general  ansemia  of  nerve  centers 
after  haemorrhage.  You  can  see  from  this  list  of  causes  that 
the  symptom  of  hiccough,  if  occurring  late  in  connection  with 
any  form  of  disease,  may  be  a  most  serious  symptom. 

Tonic  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  is  a  rare  form  of  disease. 
It  has  been  called  ''diaphragmatic  tetanus.''  The  symptoms 
of  this  obscure  affection  have  been  developed  through  the  ex- 
periments of  Duchenne  upon  animals,  and  the  careful  obser- 
vations of  Valette,  Fischl,  Vigla,  Oppolzer,  Duchenne,  and 
others  upon  man. 

The  patient  is  at  once  markedly  asphyxiated,  the  liver  is 
displaced  downward  by  the  contracted  diaphragm  ;  the  lower 
half  of  the  thorax  is  enlarged  and  rendered  inmiovable ;  the 
inspirations  are  extremely  short,  and  the  expirations  are  noisy 
and  prolonged.  The  face  shows  the  evidences  of  anxiety  and 
cyanosis  ;  the  pulse  is  slow  and  diminished  in  volume ;  and 
the  voice  is  monotonous  in  tone,  and  often  interrupted. 
Acute  pains  pen^ade  the  lower  regions  of  the  thorax,  and 
shoot  over  the  epigastrium.  While  one  case  seems  to  have 
ended  fatally,  all  other  reported  cases  have  recovered. 

Paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  may  occur  as  a  symptom  of 
hysteria,  lead  poisoning,  the  advanced  stages  of  progressive* 
muscular  atrophy,  and  paralysis  of  the  bulbar  nucleL  It 
may  be  also  produced  by  the  extension  of  inflammation  in 
cases  of  pleurisy  or  peritonitis,  thus  creating  exudation  or 
suppuration  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle. 

When  this  condition  is  fuUy  developed,  the  abdominal 
walls  are  retracted  during  each  inspiratory  effort,  while  the 
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lower  portion  of  the  thorax  is  distended ;  in  expiration,  how- 
ever, the  hypochondriac  region,  as  well  as  the  epigastric, 
sinks  in,  while  the  chest  becomes  diminished  in  its  capacity. 
The  respiration  becomes  slow  and  difficult,  and  speaking  or 
muscular  movements  increase  the  embarrassment  of  this  func- 
tion. The  voice  is  usually  enfeebled,  and  may  be  entirely 
lost.  The  liver  tends  to  rise  in  the  chest,  during  inspiration, 
rather  than  to  be  displaced  downward  into  the  abdomen. 

TUE  FOUR  LOWER  CERVICAL  NERVES. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  four  upper  nerves,  which  escape 
from  the  cervical  i)ortion  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  four  lower 
divide  into  anterior  and  posterior  divisions,  as  soon  as  they 
escape  from  the  spinal  foramina.  The  anterior  divisions  of 
each  join  to  form  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  which  sends 
filaments  of  distribution  to  the  neck,  shoulder,  upper  ex- 
tremity, and  side  of  the  thorax.  The  posterior  divisions  do 
not  form  a  plexus,*  but  are  separately  distributed  to  the  semi-* 
spinalis,  complexus,  splenius,  and  trapezius  muscles,  and  then 
send  twigs  to  the  integument"  over  these  muscles,  viz.,  over 
the  region  of  the  spine  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck. 

The  following  table  *  will  assist  you  in  mastering  the  con- 
struction of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  in  understanding  the 
plates  of  that  complicated  mesh-work  of  nerves.  It  may  be 
well  to  remark  that  the  diagrams  of  this  plexus  are  seldom 
alike  in  the  works  of  any  two  authors ;  since,  if  they  are 
intended  to  be  accurate  representations  of  the  jyarts,  they  nat- 
urally tend  to  show  the  great  dissimilarities  which  exist  in 
the  union  of  the  different  nerves  which  help  to  form  it,  while, 
if  purely  diagrammatic,  no  two  authors  would  naturally  fol- 
low the  same  schematic  plan.  Notwithstanding  the  dissimi- 
larities which  exist,  there  are,  however,  points  of  resemblance 

*  In  the  caflc  of  the  three  upper  cervical  nervcB,  an  ana8tomo8i8  of  the  posterior  di- 
visionR  occurs,  to  which  CniTcilhier  applies  the  term  **  posterior  cervical  plexus/' 

•  See  researches  of  Cruveilhier,  Sappey,  Hirschfcld,  and  others. 

'  Modified  from  tables  in  **  The  Essentials  of  Anatomy "  (Darling  and   Ranney). 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1880. 
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in  them  all,  which  consist  in  the  delineation  of  an  outer  cord 
formed  by  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  nerves ;  an 
inner  cord  formed  by  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal 
nerves ;  and  a  middle  cord  formed  by  a  branch  from  both  the 
outer  and  the  inner,  which  subsequently  unite. 


THE  BRACHIAL  PLEXUS. 


Anterior   "* 
division  of 
0th  Ckb- 

VICAL 

nerve. 


Anterior 
division  of 

6th  l^KK- 
VICAL 

nerve. 


Anterior 

division  of 

7th  Cek- 

VICAL 

nerve. 


Anterior  "* 
division  of 
bni  Cek- 

VIOAL 

nerve. 


Form 

outer 

cord  of 


Anterior 
division  of 

IbT  Dob- 
sal  nerve.  ^ 


Form  *•!- 
fisrcord 
of 


Posterior  thoracic  {esrtemal  rtfpiratcry  mtrrt 
€^  B*U)  distribated  to  the  semtos  nu^u 
muscle. 


Suprs-scspa- 
lar 


1  8apra- 
•{  Infrm-i 
(  Should 


•    BRACHIAL 
PLEXUS. 


Bnncbes 
abot€  the  • 
davide. 


Muscular  (S) 


ra-splnatns, 
m-spinatna, 
Shoulder  Joint. 

Khomboidel  mnsclee  (from  Sell 

cerrical  nerve), 
Bnbcbivius  (fh>m  6ih  and  ftb 

cervical  nervesX  * 

Bralenl  muscles  S  <?2"*S?'  "^ 
Ix>ngu.colll      ):^,^^^ 

Levator  angnll  scapula  ^froa 
6th  oervioal  aenre). 


Communicating  branch  (to  phrenic  nerveX 


Blanches 


From  inner 
cord 


Internal  anterior  thoracic. 

Internal  cutaneoua. 

Lesser      internal      cutaneoas 

( WrUberfft  nerve). 
Inner  head  of  median  nerve, 
UliJur  nerve. 


b^U»c  the  i  From  outer  j  fj*«™J,  SiSl^J?""**^ 

clavicle.  cord 1  SIT2LS?!S!25^ 

(  Outer  head  of  median  nerve. 


From  po§ls- 
riur^  cord. ' 


L 


1st  subscapnlar  nerre, 
Sd  subscapular  nerve, 
8d  subscapular  nerve, 
Musouk>-sptr«l  nerve, 
CircumHez  nerve. 


This  table  and  the  diagram  (after  Gray)  shown  on  the  next 
page  will  help  to  make  clear  the  method  of  construction  of 
the  brachial  plexus,  and  the  main  branches  which  are  given 
oflf  from  its  different  portions.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the 
branches  of  distribution  are  subdivided  into  two  sets :  those 
given  off  above  the  line  of  the  clavicle  and  those  given  off 
below  that  line.  The  former  set,  if  traced,  \^ill  be  seen  to 
supply  the  muscles  of  the  scapular  region,  some  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  neck,  the  serratus  magnus  (a  muscle  of  respiration), 
and  the  subclavius.  The  branch  of  communication  which 
helps  to  complete  the  formation  of  the  phrenic  nerve  is  also 
shown  to  arise  from  the  fifth  cervical  nerve.    The  branches 


^  Tlic  pofitcrior  cord  of  the  biuchial  plexus  is  formed  by  a  branch  from  both  the  inner 
and  outer  cord. 
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which  are  given  off  helow  the  line  of  the  clavicle  are  diatrib- 
iited  to  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity,  and  %vill  be  con- 
sidered in  detail  in  subsequent  tables  and  diagrams. 


-Suprascapular. 
-LINE  OF  Clavicle. 


Fio.  136. — A  Jioffram  of  lilt  brachial  jileau  and  Ht  bivnelia.    (Rrmj.) 

Varieties,  more  apparent  than  real,  are  frequently  met 
with  in  the  formation  of  this  plexus,'  resulting  from  the  cor- 
responding increase  or  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  above 
anastomotic  branches,  and  of  the  portion  of  the  posterior  cord 
which  is  given  off  by  the  seventh  cer^'icaJ  nerve.  The  poste- 
rior cord  may  be  occasionally  formed  by  the  seventh  cervical 
nerve  alone ;  while  it  may  in  some  instances  be  formed  by  two 
bands,  arising  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  nerves,  without  any 
assistance  from  the  seventh  nerve.     Other  variations  may  re- 

I  The  disjociions  and  paper  of  H.  C.  Lucas  upon  thia  point  ("  Guj'i  Honpltal  Keporta  " 
1875)  and  tlic  dtecription  of  this  pleiiu  l>f  Ui'nle  teem  to  cooHini  each  other  u  regards 
ibe  abDormalitiea  of  its  formation. 
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Biilt  from  the  branches  of  the  plexus  being  given  off  at  a  higher 
or  lower  jwint  than  usnal,  and  also  by  the  seventh  neire  join- 
ing the  plexus  at  a  higlier  or  lower  level  than  normal. 

The  brachial  plexus,  as  a  whole,  is  broad  between  the  mid- 
dle and  anterior  scaleni  muscles,  at  which  point  it  lies  imme- 
diately above  the  second  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery ;  it 
is  contracted  in  size  opposite  the  clavicle,  where  the  outer 
and  inner  cords  lie  on  the  outer  side  of  the  third  portion  of 
the  subclavian  artery ;  and,  in  the  axilla,  it  a^in  expands, 
the  three  cords  bearing  the  relation  to  the  second  portion  of 


1,  tntoiior  bruich  of  the  fifth  nixical,  ordinarik  ui^ted  with  the  tilth  ccrrical  before  dh 
Tiiiinp;  a,  Hblirior  branch  of  ihp  siilh  rvrvini:  3,  aiiterior  branch  of  the  ECTcnih 
cprvicalj  4,  antrrior  branch  of  the  eighth  wrriral ;  6.  anterior  branch  of  the  ttrtx 
dnrml ;  A,  nrljdn  of  ihc  Riibolarlan  nerre ;  7.  |iu»lerior  thoracic  arising  fram  Ihr 
fifth,  Biilh,  and  seventh  cervical  uvrveii:  S.  supra-wapular ;  S,  common  trunk  of 
of  the  branefaeo  !<ii[)plyin<:  the  levator  an^li  H'apulic  aad  the  rhomboidei ;  10,  superior 
(■ubscapular;  11,  anterior  thoracic  brooches;  IS.  inferior  sub!icapular:  13,  loop  sub- 
scapular; 14,  fcparalc  branch  to  the  ten<«  major;  13,  eireumflei  ncrv«;  16,  Ifxcr 
internal  culonnms;  17,  inlerual  cutaneoui ;  IS,  ulnar;  18,  median;  SO,  iDUMuli*- 
Kpiral;  31,  railial. 

the  axillary  artery  which  their  names  designate.  Thus  it  will 
be  i)erceive<l  that  this  i>iexua  has  imixirtant  eui^cal  relations 
with  the  last  two  imrlions  of  the  sulK-lavian  artery  and  the 
two  upper  portions  of  the  axillary  artery.  The  terminal 
branches  of  the  threi'  cords  art*  alsi)  in  relation  with  the  third 
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I>ortion  of  the  axillary  arteiy,  since  they  almost  entirely  sur- 
round it. 

The  preceding  cn(  of  the  brachial  plexus,  tJiken  from  the 
superb  anatomical  work  of  Sajipey.  will  enable  yoa  to  ron- 


FlU.  ISK.—  CoUattral  brandia  o/ the  bratliial  j^aiu.  (Iliru'hfcld.) 
I,  >rculc  fatmnl  by  tbe  Biia(t»tnosi«  of  tho  dcsccnditig  brnncb  of  the  hypo-gloKMl  with 
the  Internal  dcscrnclmg  branch  of  the  cunical  plexus;  3.  pnoumogastrit'  nerve;  M, 
phrenic  nerrc;  4,  anterior  branch  of  the  tlflh  cvrvtenl  pi^r ;  fi,  anlerlnr  branch  of 
the  Aiith  cerviuat  pair ;  0,  anti-rinr  branch  <if  the  aeventh  rpnrical  piiir ;  T,  B,  aDterior 
branch  of  the  eighth  errrieal  pair  ani!  Bnt  dorsal  pair;  B,  S,  branch  to  thesuliola' 
tins  miisde ;  10,  long  thoradc  nerve ;  1 1,  uorvc  to  the  pMtoralia  iniiJDr  giving  off  • 
SlamrDt  to  anaKtnmoM  with  that  nppl/ing  the  pcctonilii  minor ;  M,  gupm-scuptilar 
nern:  paiudng  under  the  coraoM  li^meni;  IV.  ncrre  ■upplflug  tlia  pecloralii  minor 
mucelc;  14,  branch  tn|>|>lflng  the  paatoraliti  minor  muaole  givn  off  from  Ilto  oa« 
which  Biippliea  the  peelinslla  major  niiiBde ;  1 S,  Inferior  branch  of  the  eubsMpukrit ; 
lu,  nerve  to  tbe  teroa  major  inuaclei  IT,  nerre  to  the  lUiMitnui  domi  miiacile;  IB, 
aeccMorr  branch  of  the  intornal  cutknAniR;  IV,  an  *nastoma«i«  of  thia  branch  with 
the  pcrfomllng  brnneh  of  the  wicond  inlertMatai  nerve ;  !0,  rami&catinti  of  iho  ae. 
ce<»iiry  branch  cif  the  Inlcmil  initMMui  nerre;  SI,  ioleroat  ouianiww  nrrvc;  12, 
ulnar  nerve ;  SS,  median  nerve ;  SI,  niuBcalu-culaneouB  nerve ;  15,  radial  nvrre. 

trast  the  tliagramniatic  plate  of  (ifray  '  with  the  actual  l-epre- 
sentiition  of  the  parts  under  consideration. 

'  See  page  3S0  id  this  volume. 
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COMMIXICATIOXS  OP  THE   PLEXUS. 

The  brachial  plexus  communicates  with  the  cervical  plexus 
by  a  branch  which  joins  the  fourth  and  fifth  nerves,  and  by 
one  head  of  the  j^hrenic  nene.  It  also  sends  filaments  to  the 
middle  and  in/trior  arrical  ganglia  of  the  symjMithetic, 
and,  in  this  way,  anastomoses  with  the  corresponding  filaments 
i»f  the  first  dorsal  nerre. 


XERVES  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

BRANCHES  OF  THE  OITER  CORD  OF  THE   BRACHIAL   PLEXU&* 

lO    EXTCKNAL   ) 

AXTKKiOft  THO-      ^  Fectoralis  major. 

IntcgumefU  of  the  front  of  foreann. 
Anterior  -l  Imfc^ment  of  ball  of  tbomb, 
(2)  ExTKKXAL       bnmcfa.     (  Joins  with  the  radial  nerre. 


liar   } 
htd.  ^ 


.  or   MisinuMT- 
'  TAMn>rs 


Hmnchw  of 

tho  oriKR 

ix^Rp  of  the  -J 

brachial 

plexus. 


"  MU8CU- 


r 


In  fore- 
ami. 


Ur.1 


(8)  Median.  .  -{ 


I 


JInteffumnU  of  radial  side  of  back  of  fore- 
arm. 
J<Hn8  with  the  radial  nerve, 
branch.    |  Joins  with  the  external  cutaneous  branch 
(^     of  the  musculo-spiral  nerrc 

f  Pronator  radii  teieft. 
Flexor  carpi  radialis, 
Palmaris  longus, 
Flexor  sublimis  digitonim. 
Flexor  longus  pollioi!i. 
Flexor   profundus   digitorum 

(its  outer  half). 
Pronator  quadratus. 
Inicgument  of  pahn, 

tegument    of    ball    of    the 
thumb. 
Abductor  pollicis, 
Opponens  pollicis. 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis  (outer 

head). 
Di^ai  to  thumb  (palmar  sur- 
face), 
Ditplal  to  index  finger  (outer 
side). 
'  Digital  to  contiguous  sides  of 
index,  middle,  and  ring  fin- 
gers. 
Filaments  to  the  two  outer 
lumbricales  muscles. 


In  the 
hand. 


Anterior 
interosse- " 
ous. 

Palmar 

entane- 

ou.«*. 


External 
branch. 


(  Ini 
i  lui 
f       t 


Internal 
branch. 


^  Modified  from  a  tabic  in  "  The  Essentials  of  Anatomy  *'  (Darling  and  Rannej).    G.  P. 
Putnam^s  Sons,  New  York,  1880. 
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BRANCHES  OF  THE  INNER  CORD   OF  THE   BRACHIAL   PLEXUS.* 


f (1) Internal  an- 
terior thorac- 
ic. 


(2) Internal  cu- 
taneous. 


(3)  Lesser  in- 
ternal cuta- 
neous. (Wris- 
berg.) 


Anterior 
branch. 


Posterior 
brancli 


ior  \ 
cli.  1 


Branches  of 

the    INNER 
CORDOf  tlic  -< 

brachial 

plexus. 


(4)  Ulnar. 


Both  pectoral  muscles  (since  its  filaments  He  abovo 
and  underneath  the  pectoralis  minor  muscle). 

Integument  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  forearm  as  low  as  the 
wrist. 
Integument  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  forearm  to  near  the 
wrist. 
May,  occasionally,  be  wanting  (the  intercosto-humcral 

nerve  taking  its  place). 
Integument  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lower  third 
of  the  arm  (joining  with  the  intercosto-humcral 
nerve  and  the  posterior  branch  of  the  internal  cu- 
taneous  nerrc). 

Articular  (to  elbow  joint) — several  small 
filaments. 

Flexor  carpi  ulnaris, 
Inner  half  of  flexor  pro- 
fundus digitorum. 
Integument    of    front    of 
\       wrist  and  palm  of  hand. 

f  Integument    at    back    of 
wrist  and  one  and  one 
half    fingers   on  inner 
side  of  dorsal  surface 
of  hand. 
^  To  wrist  joint. 
(  Palmaris  brevis, 
J   Integument  of  inner  one 


In  the 
forearm. 


Muscular. 

Palmar  cuta- 
neous. 


Dorsal 
neous 


Articular. 


1 


In  hnnd.  -* 


Superficial 


branches.  1 


Deep 

branches. 


and  one  half  fingers  on 

palm. 

Muscles  of  little  finger, 
Interossei  muscles, 
The  two  inner  lumbricales, 
Adductor  pollicis, 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis  (in- 

ner  head. 


The  accompanying  tables  will  afford  us  a  better  conception 
of  the  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  three  main  cords  of 
the  brachial  plexus  than  a  long  verbal  description ;  while  they 
will  also  enable  us,  in  studying  the  practical  points  suggested 
by  the  distribution  of  each  branch,  to  use  the  eye  as  well  as 
the  intelligence  in  following  the  subsequent  lectures.  It  is 
often  impossible  for  one,  not  previously  familiar  with  the 
detJiil  of  the  nerve  distribution  of  any  part,  to  appreciate  all 
the  deductions  which  may  be  drawn  by  an  author,  without 
much  labor  in  reviewing  the  preceding  text  of  the  work  which 
he  may  be  endeavoring  to  master ;  and  I  believe  that,  in  fol- 

'  Modified  fram  a  table  in  "  Tlie  Essentials  of  Anatomy  '*  (Darling  and  Ranney). 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sous,  1880. 
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lowing  these  lectures,  these  tables  will  greatly  assist  in  such 
review,  as  well  as  in  affording  you  a  chart  which  can  be  used 
as  a  guide  to  the  preliminary  study  required  in  your  future 
attempts  to  master  other  treatises. 


(I)  Subscapular 

NERVES. 


(2)  Circumflex.  - 


Branches  of 

the  POSTE- 
RIOR CORD  -{ 

of  the  bra- 
chial plex- 
us. 


BRANCHES  OF  THE   POSTERIOR   CORD   OF  THE  BRACHIAL  PLEXUS.* 

or  Ist    '  ")  Subscapular  muscle. 

2d    *    ]   Latissimus  dorsi. 

The  lower.  \  m 
or  3d.       \  Teres  major. 

^    Superior    j   Deltoid. 

\  Inteffument  over  the  back  of  the  shoulder. 
C  Teres  minor, 

J   Deltoid  (posterior  portionX 
j   Integument  over  the  outer  part  of  the 
[      shoulder. 
'  Triceps, 
Anconeus, 
Brachialis  anticus, 
Supinator  longus, 
^  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 
^  Integument  of  the  inner  and  posterior 
portions,  and  the  outer  and  anterior 
portions  of  arm. 
Integument  of  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
forearm. 

1  Integument  of  outer  side  of 
thumb. 
Integument  of    ball  of    the 
thumb. 
Internal   (  Integument  of  3|  fingers  on 
branch.  •<      radial  side  of  dorsum  of 

f      hand. 
All  muscles  on  back  (  Anconeus, 
of  forearm  except  <  Supinator  lon;*u8, 
three     .     .    .     .  ( Ext.  caip.rad.  long. 
Filaments  to  the  wrist  joint. 


(3)  Musculo- 

SPIRAL. 


branch. 

Inferior 
branch. 


Muscular 
branches. 


Cutaneous 
branches. 


Radial 

NERVE. 


Posterior 
interosse- 
OUS serve. 


There  are  still  some  points  pertaining  to  the  individual 
branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  which  can  not  be  shown  in  a 
tabular  arrangement,  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  imi)ortant, 
as  they  will  enable  you  to  better  understand  the  surgical  and 
medical  aspects  which  are  constantly  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  active  practitioner.  In  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, any  important  omissions,  and  to  afford  you  a  more  prac- 
tical insight  into  the  uses  to  which  a  knowledge  of  the  nerves 
can  be  applied,  I  will  ask  you  to  follow  me  in  a  review  of  the 

'  Taken,  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  from  "  The  Essentials  of  Anatomy  "  (Dar- 
ling and  Ilanney).     New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1880. 
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nen'es  of  the  upper  extremity,  using  the  tabulated  charts* 
as  a  means  of  reference,  should  you  become  confused  as  to 
the  source  of  origin  of  the  nerve  under  discussion,  or  fail  to 
grasp  its  subdivisions  and  their  distribution. 

THE  ANTERIOR  THORACIC  NERVES. 

These  two  nerves  are  termed  the  external  and  the  internal, 
since  one  arises  from  the  outer  cord,  and  the  other  from  the 
inner  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus.  The  external  is  sometimes 
also  called  the  superficial,  since  it  crosses  in  front  of  the  ax- 
illary artery  and  vein  to  reach  the  under  surface  of  the  great 
pectoral  muscle ; '  while  the  internal  is  also  called  the  deep, 
since  it  passes  between  the  same  artery  and  its  accompanying 
vein,  to  be  distributed  to  the  under  surface  of  both  the  great 
and  small  pectoral  muscles.  The  two  nerves  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  a  loop  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
axillary  artery.  It  is  probable  (following  the  axiom  of  Hilton 
as  to  the  cutaneous  distribution  of  nerves)  that  the  skin  over 
the  pectoral  region  receives  filaments  from  these  nerves  as 
well  as  from  the  intercostal  nerves.  As  the  pectoral  muscles 
are  agents  in  effecting  inspiration,  when  any  impediment  ex- 
ists to  breathing,  as  in  asthma,  etc.,  these  nerves  might  be 
classed  as  respiratory  in  function,  although  that  is  not  their 
most  frequent  use. 

THE  EXTERNAL  CUTANEOUS  OR   MUSCULO- CUTANEOUS   NERVE. 

This  nerve  and  its  branches  will  be  found  given  in  the 
table  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  outer  cord*  of  the  brachial 
plexus.  It  passes  through  the  belly  of  the  coraco-brachialis 
muscle  (hence  the  name  ''musculo-cutaneous"),  then  between 
the  biceps  and  the  brachialis  anticus  muscles,  to  a  point 
slightly  above  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  where  it 
perforates  the  deep  fascia  and  divides  into  its  cutaneous 

1  See  pages  382,  383,  and  384  of  this  yolume. 

*  The  anteriur  fibers  of  the  deltoid  muscle  arc  said  to  be  supplied  chiefly  by  the  tho- 
racic nerves,  as  revealed  by  clinical  facts. 

*  See  page  882  of  this  volume. 
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branches  Isenoatli  the  median  ceplialic  vein.  Now,  a  refereni 
to  the  table  of  its  distribution  will  show  you  that  three  miu 
cles,  which  move  the  arm,  are  supplied  with  motor  power  b 
means  of  this  nerve  ;  hence  we  should  expect  t«  find  that  i 
mente  would  be  sent  to  both  the  shoulder  and  elbow  joind 
which  these  muscles  move,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  t 


Q.  139. — Bmehial  portion  o/  '/•■  '""i,  nn-l  atiuir  nervtt.    (Skppey.) 

inuiculo-cutaneouB  aerve  ;  ^,  br  n"  i'  :.     '      .    :  i  .    >'i,ii'lii:ilis  miiHrlii ;  8,  bnouh  to  ill 
biceps  muscle ;  4,  biunch  to  ihp  linidiiiiiii  milieus;  a.  sDUiinuotic  Hliniml  iriikli  | 
receives  from  the  median  ncrrc ;  0,  dirlgJon  of  thi*  nerve  where  it 
neuraais  nf  the  arm  ;  7,  muscula-spiral  nerre  puaing  bvlwccn  the  bi 
find  supinulor  Iihii^b  musdefl ;  S,  eiicrnal  cutaneous  branch  of  the  n 
nvrve  ;  9,  trunk  of  thg  internal  cutaneous  dividing  ju<>t  bvlow  iu  origin,  thui  e 
nfT an  aci^!4ory  branch ;  10,  Anterior  or  ulnar  brancli  of  ihisncrvc;  1 1 ,  Iirarhial  t 
tian  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves. 


small  filamenta  t^i  the  (nrmer  joint  do  actually  exist,  althoa^ 
they  are  not'mentioned  in  the  usual  text-btMjks  u|>on  anatoiDjI 
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We  would  also  expect  that  any  injury  *  to  the  trunk  of  this 
nerve  would  be  followed  by  paralysis  or  atrophy  of  these 
three  muscles,  as  well  as  by  a  condition  of  hyperaesthesia  or 
anaesthesia  in  the  portions  of  integument  supplied  by  its  ter- 
minal filaments  (the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  and  the  ball  of 
the  thumb) ;  provided  that  the  nerve  be  irritated  or  only 
partly  destroyed,  as  shown  in  the  first  case,  or  entirely  de- 
stroyed, in  which  case  the  latter  condition  should  ensue. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  surgical  fact  that  an  inflamed  condi- 
tion of  the  elbow  joint  tends  to  create  flexion  of  the  forearm, 
by  a  contracted  state  of  the  brachialis  anticus  and  biceps 
muscles ;  and  the  distribution  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve ' 
to  the  joint,  as  well  as  to  these  two  muscles,  enables  us  now 
to  understand  why  the  irritation  of  the  articular  branches  of 
this  nerve  should  manifest  itself  in  a  contracted  state  of  the 
muscles  supplied  by  it. 

The  relation  of  this  ner^^e  to  the  median-cephalic  vein  will 
also  explain  why  venesection  at  the  elbow  is  liable  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  so-called  "bent  arm."  This  fact,  which  has 
been  explained  by  some  authors  as  the  result  of  an  injury 
done  to  the  fascia,  is  much  more  intelligently,  to  my  mind,  at- 
tributed by  Hilton  to  an  injury  done  to  the  filaments  of  the 
musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  resulting  in  a  sympathetic  contrac- 
tion of  the  flexors  of  the  elbow. 

An  exostosis  growing  from  the  humerus,  or  the  existence 
of  a  tumor  in  the  region  of  the  course  of  this  nerve,  might 
cause  a  similar  rigidity  of  the  elbow  joint,  accompanied, 
moreover,  by  a  pain  which  would  follow  the  course  of  the 
nerve  to  its  terminal  filaments.  It  has  been  suggested,  by 
the  author  above  quoted,*  to  apply  anfesthetics  over  the 
course  of  thir;  nerve  in  order  to  insure  relaxation  of  the 

'  Hilton  roportH  a  case  whei-c  an  officer  in  the  navy  presented  a  very  marked  instance 
of  injury  done  to  this  nerve  ulonc.  It  caui»fd  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the  three  imiseles 
supplied  by  the  musculc-cutaneoiia  nerve ;  but  a  perfinrt  recovery  took  place  in  al)out  two 
years,  in  spite  of  the  atrophy  which  at  first  existetl. 

*  The  ulnar  ncr\c  also  furnishes  filaments  to  the  elbow  joint  and  supplies  the  flexor 
muscles  of  the  forearm.  This  may  aNo  tend  to  explain  the  surgical  fact  that  flexion 
follows  inflammation  of  the  elbow. 

*  Hilton,  op.  cii. 
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muscles  supplied  by  it  when  the  elbow  is  thus  flexed.  Many 
cases  may  be  cited  from  different  surgical  and  medical  au- 
thors, to  illustrate  the  diagnostic  value  of  this  and  other 
nerves,  in  determining  accurately  the  seat  and  character  of 
disease  which  is  producing  distress  to  the  patient ;  but,  as 
this  aid  to  diagnosis  has  already  been  discussed  at  some 
length  in  previous  lectures,  I  will  simply  mention  it  as  an 
incentive  to  anatomical  study. 

The  cutaneous  distribution  of  this  nerve  will  be  made  clear 
by  referring  to  the  diagram  which  I  now  show  you.'  The 
clinical  value  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to  in  previous  lectures.'  It  will  therefore  suffice  to 
again  mention,  in  this  connection,  that  hyi)ersesthesia,  local 
pain,  local  points  of  tenderness,  and  anaesthesia  have  often  a 
most  direct  and  positive  bearing  upon  diagnosis ;  and  the 
axioms  given  in  the  first  lecture  upon  the  spinal  nerves  will 
prove  most  valuable  as  guides  to  the  proper  appreciation  of 
their  significance. 

It  may  strike  some  of  you  who  have  thought  deeply  con- 
cerning the  peculiarities  of  nerve  distribution,  that  this  nen^e 
ought  to  stop  at  the  elbow,  since  it  has  supplied  all  of  its 
muscles  before  it  reaches  that  point,  and  has,  therefore,  appar- 
ently i)erformed  its  function  ;  and  this  feeling  will  possibly 
be  strengthened  by  the  axiom  given  you  in  a  previous  lec- 
ture,* viz.,  that  a  nerve  is  always  associated  with  that  portion 
of  the  integument  which  covers  the  points  of  insertion  of  the 
muscles  to  which  it  furnishes  motor  power.  If  you  will  ex- 
amine closely,  however,  into  the  insertion  of  the  biceps  mus- 
cle, you  will  observe  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
fascia  ot  the  forearm — so  intimately  that  this  fascia  is,  in  re- 
ality, an  inherent  part  of  the  insertion  of  that  muscle.  This, 
then,  confirms  not  only  the  truth  of  the  general  axiom  given 
by  Haton,*  but  also  explains  to  the  inquiring  mind  why  this 
nerv'e  should  be  continued  downward  to  the  wTist,  since  it  has 
to  do  so  in  order  to  cover  the  skin  over  one  of  the  most  impor- 

'  See  page  396  of  this  volume.  *  See  pages  350  and  3G0  of  this  rolume. 

•  Sec  page  359  of  this  volume.  *  Op.  cil. 
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tant  points  of  insertion  of  a  muscle  which  it  controls.     Other 
facts  in  the  anatomy  of  the  forearm  seem  to  still  more  tjeauti- 


Flo.  HO.— Cu/onfow 


fcld.) 


BsMmMlng  by  a  division  with 
ir  brmnch  of  thn  Internal  cuts- 
t  of  m\Adb  p«H  in  front  of 


V,  «pi-trachlcar  branch  froni  the  miwoala^pirnl  nerve 
Uia  anterior  bnuicb  at  the  aanie  nerrc ;  11).  Id,  ante 
tuoiu  of  Iho  nrro  dividing  into  irrcral  branchca,  ■ 
•ndolliers  bchiuil  ilie  nn'aiiiD  huiilo  vein;  t1,  II,  mumtulo-outanuoiin  lu 
t)M  sponciiRMi*  of  thv  >nu  onliitleol  th«  tendon  of  thv  bicqis  muscle;  IS,  IS,  di- 
vI»ion<  of  tbi!  oitemikl  outamiMi  branch  of  the  radial  diftribnlisg  lhcm«)lv«s  to  the 
■kin  of  the  ptMtcrlor  portion  of  the  forearm;  IS.  1»,  It,  dlvi^oni  which  the  anterior 
branch  of  the  internal  Dulaocous  fiimLihes  to  the  fomann ;  14,  anaalomosii  of  one 
of  thSMr  diviiiioivi  with  a  prrforaiing  branch  of  the  utnitr  nerru;  IB.  IB,  IS,  tcrroi- 
aal  dlvliloni  of  the  raa*ciiIo-rutan<<ouR  nerve;  16,  inaitoniaRii  of  one  of  these 
diri«ions  with  17,  the  terminal  anterior  branch  of  the  radial  nerve;  IS,  paliimr 
ontaneooe  branch  of  the  median;  19,  Internal  branch  of  diatribiitioo  to  the  thiriub; 
SO,  cxtomnl  branch  of  distribution  to  the  ume;  SI,  extomal  branch  of  dUtri- 
hiillon  to  the  Indri  flnger;  32,  trunk  nf  the  branches  of  diitribuilnn  to  the  in- 
terval (Ida  of  the  indei  and  eiiomal  nopvel  of  miildle  Snp'r* ;  Sfl,  vonimon  tnmic 
uf  distribution  lu  the  Inlt^mal  side  of  the  middle  anil  eilernal  side  uf  the  ring 
Sngcts ;  'lA,  trunk  of  diatribution  to  the  internal  aide  of  the  rlnt;  anil  uxlemal  >id« 
of  the  little  finger;  SS,  branch  of  distribution  to  the  internal  aide  of  the  little 
(taKar. 
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fully  confirm  this  same  general  law.  AVe  see  the  mnscolo- 
spiral  nerve  sending  a  filament  to  nearly  the  same  region  as 
the  musculo-cutaneous,  because  it  supplies  the  supinator  lon- 
gus,  which  is  situated  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  forearm ; 
whUe,  again,  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  (which  proi)erly 
may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  median,  since  it  arises 
by  a  common  head)  supplies  the  skin  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  forearm,  for  the  evident  reason  that 
the  muscles  supplied  by  the  median  are  extensively  attached 
to  this  same  fascia. 

CLINICAL    POINTS    PEETAININO    TO    THE    MUSCULO-CUTANEOUS 

NEEVE. 

A  paralysis  limited  to  this  nerve  is  an  unusual  occurrence. 
It  may  be  produced,  however,  by  any  form  of  injury  or  of 
local  pressure  which  alone  involves  this  nerve  trunk,  and  it 
must  be  situated  in  the  region  of  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle 
to  create  impairment  of  all  of  its  filaments  of  distribution. 
Complete  paralysis  of  this  nerve  causes  total  paralysis  of  the 
biceps  and  coraco-brachialis  muscles,  but  only  a  partial  loss 
of  power  in  the  brachialis  anticus,  since  that  muscle  is  also 
furnished  with  a  filament  derived  from  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve.  The  skin  of  the  outer  border  of  the  forearm  is  also 
rendered  anaesthetic  when  this  nerve  is  injured.  As  a  result 
of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  named,  the  power  to  flex  the  fore- 
arm  upon  the  arm  is  greatly  impaired,  and  would  be  totally 
lost  if  the  supinator  longus  and  a  part  of  the  brachialis  anti- 
cus muscles  were  not  capable  of  assisting  that  movement. 
These  latter  muscles,  being  supplied  by  the  musculo-spiral 
nen^e,  still  retain  their  power  of  contraction ;  hence  the  difli- 
culty  in  performing  flexion  of  the  forearm  is  greater  when 
the  hand  is  supinated,  as  the  supinator  longus  no  longer  acts 
to  any  great  extent  as  a  flexor. '  The  seat  of  the  anesthesia 
is  a  valuable  guide  to  the  nerve  affected,  as  the  musculo-cuta- 

*  The  supinator  muscle  is  an  important  aid  in  flexion  of  the  forcann,  when  the  hand 
is  pronatcd :  but  it  is  of  little  value  as  a  flexor  after  the  function  of  supination  has  been 
performed  by  it. 
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neous  nerve  may  possibly  be  involved,  witliont  nny  imi)air- 
ment  of  the  other  branches  of  the  outer  cord  of  the  brachial 
plexus. 


14!.— Cu/«i. 


r/™«  of  Iht  , 


(Sappey.l 

I,  lerminiil  rtmlH«atioii«  of  the  suprs-acramlul  brand)  o(  ibc  cctricti  plexus ;  9,  cuu- 
neuui  hntnch  of  tlic  aiMlarj  norvo ;  H,  annlher  raUDeoiu  brnncb  of  the  ume  nprre 
Intrcninie  lite  poaterior  bur^r  of  ib«  deltoU ;  4,  tcnoliMl  illvlsioiw  of  the  pertontt- 
io^  brwiion  of  thu  «ouodJ  Intercostal  norvv ;  n,  iwrfuntfne  bisnuli  of  tho  tliird  In- 
t«rn»Ul  nerre;  6,  tnlcrnkl  eiiWiKvui  limnvh  of  the  mu>ou1o-«plnil  ncrte;  7,  qil- 
trochlor  bmncb  o(  thr  ioiprnnl  cutaneou*  norrr:  6,  posiftior  [IWlnion  of  the  ulnsr 
brnncb  of  Iha  internal  oulniirou*:  V,  cxlcrnnl  cutaneous  division  of  tbo  twUsl 
nerro ;  10,  10,  inicnml  cutaucous  Hlaoient  of  tbc  nutial  nerre. 


TOE   1 


AS   KKKVE. 


Wliile  tliia  nerve  arises  by  two  liearls,  derived,  respet'tively, 
from  tlie  outer  and  inner  roi-ds  of  the  brarhial  plexus,  it  has 
been  classed  as  a  branch  of  the  former.'    This  ner\'e  bears  a 

'  Tho  reader  <s  rcfcrrcil  to  tbo  tabic  on  page  37^  of  tbis  volume. 
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Fio.  U%—CHlann>m  niTva  of  the piMierior  tvrfaet  of  Ou  forearm  atid  hatid.  (Sappcj.) 
7,  cpi-lrochlcnr  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  oenc ;  B,  posterior  dirigloD  of  the  ulnar 
branch  of  the  inlcrnal  cutsncoug ;  9,  eitcrnal  ciiUneous  dtTUion  of  the  radial  ncrre; 
10,  10,  intenial  oulaneous  tilamenl  of  the  radial  Derre;  11,  posterior  divi^ios  of  the 
anterior  terminal  or  cutancoua  branch  of  the  radinl  nerve  ;  \i,  fint  twig  rising  from 
this  branch  (it  forms  the  cuteranl  dtirBB!  nerve  of  dislributioo  to  the  (humbe);  13,i*c- 
ond  tvfig  of  the  same  division  (it  subdivides  at  the  supcrioi  part  of  the  first  intercostal 
space — one  of  these  divisions  forms  the  internal  dorsal  cutaneous  nerve  of  the  thumb, 
the  other  ramifies  in  the  skin  of  the  dorsal  face  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  index 
finder)  ;  14,  third  branch,  nhieh  descends  into  the  second  interosseous  apace,  where 
it  bifurcates  (one  of  these  divisions  is  lost  in  the  internal  half  of  the  integument  on 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  first  plalanx  at  the  indei  fln^-r,  and  the  other  in  the  exter- 
nnl  half  of  tlie  skin  which  covers  the  dorsal  eurfacc  of  the  middle  finf^r) ;  IS,  dorsal 
branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve;  16,  external  division  of  this  branch  anaslomosiDg  with 
one  or  two  filaments  of  the  anterior  terminal  branch  of  the  radial  passing  diiectlr 
into  the  third  interosseous  space,  where  it  divides  (one  of  these  divisions  ramifies  in  the 
intcmnl  half  of  the  skin  vhlch  Invests  [lie  firM  phalani  of  the  middle  finf^r,  the  other 
Fupplics  the  first  phalani  of  the  ring  finger);  17,  second  ramification  of  the  same 
branch,  which  also  bifurcates  under  the  fourth  interosseous  space  (one  of  these 
divisions  ramifies  in  the  skin  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  first  phalani  of  the  ring 
finger,  the  other  forms  the  eitemal  dorsal  nerve  of  distribution  to  the  littte  finger) ; 
19,  internal  dorsal  nerve  of  distribution  to  the  little  finger. 
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surgical  relation  to  the  brachial  artery^  since  it  lies,  at  first, 
upon  the  outer  side  of  that  vessel,  then  crosses  it,  and,  finally, 
reaches  its  inner  side  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  It  enters  the 
forearm  between  the  two  heads  of  the  pronator  radii  teres 
muscle,  passes  down  the  middle  line  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  forearm  till  it  reaches  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist, 
then  passes  underneath  the  arch  formed  by  that  ligament, 
when  it  becomes  flattened  and  expanded  in  front  of  the  flexor 
tendons  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  finally  terminates  in 
branches  to  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  hand  and 
fingers.  The  table,  which  has  been  referred  to  in  previous 
lectures,  *  will  show,  more  plainly  than  a  tedious  verbal  de- 
scription, the  parts  supplied  by  this  nerve  in  the  different  por- 
tions of  its  course.  This  nerve,  in  connection  with  its  fellow, 
the  ulnar  nerve,  furnishes  motor  power  to  all  the  flexor  and 
pronator  muscles  of  the  forearm,  and  all  the  muscles  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand ;  the  median  supplying  all  the  muscles  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  forearm  but  one  and  a  half  (the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  one  half  of  the  flexor  profundus  digi- 
torum),  and  four  and  a  half  muscles  on  the  radial  side  of  the 
palm  (as  shown  by  the  table).  Now,  as  the  ulnar  ner\  e  sup- 
plies all  the  rest  of  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
forearm  and  hand,  these  two  nerves  may  be  considered  as  the 
flexor  and  pronator  nerves  of  those  regions." 

The  cutaneous  distribution  of  the  median  nerve  is  of  in- 
terest, since  it  confirms  the  axiom '  of  nerve  distribution  to  the 
integument  over  the  muscles.  We  find  that  the  median  sends 
no  cutaneous  filaments  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  thumb,  but 
that  it  does  supply  its  palmar  surface ;  the  dorsal  surface  is 
covered  with  the  extensor  tendons,  which  owe  their  motor 
power  to  the  radial  nerve,  and  the  skin  is  therefore  supplied 
from  the  same  source.  The  sides  of  the  ouier  two  and  a  half 
fingers  (those  adjoining  the  thumb)  are  likewise  supplied 

'  Sec  page  382  of  this  volume. 

*  In  Bpcaking  of  the  combined  action  of  the  median  and  ulnar  ncrvcB,  Hilton  says : 
"  These  nerves,  together,  supply  all  the  flexors  of  the  wrist  joint,  fingers  and  thumb,  all 
the  pronators  of  the  radio-ulnar  joints,  and  all  the  joints  that  these  muscles  move.*' 

'  See  page  857  of  this  volume. 
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Fia.  liS.—Brarliifilparllono/lhrmi'M'-ulf'-         Fia.  144. 
cvlanonu,  median,  and  ulnar  n<rri'a.  an 

(Sappoj.) 

1,  musculcteutniiTOus  oervc;   2,  branch  to  the  cor»co-brnebiaUB  muBOlc:  8,  bntndi  U 
biccpa  miioulc;  4,  lirRncii  iii  ilic  brachinlia  antlcus;  0,  aluitMniotie  filament  mU 
n:r«iri>E  Froin  tho  [Dedian  uerTe ;  «,  diWaion  of  tliEi  nerri:  where  ii  ci 
neurosi-1  of  Ihc  arm ;  7,  musi'ult)-spirBl  nene  pasrang  brtwceu  Ihc  bnidiiall*  ai 
and  Biipiaalot'  tonguit  miisclea;  S,  ciUrnnl  ciitiiDeoitB  branch  of  thcmiucuItM 
nerve ;  9,  trunk  o(  the  internal  cutnneoui  dividing  ju«  b«lo»  iu  nriglo,  Ihu«  girt 
off  an  aecespory  branch;  10,  aolcrior  or  ulnar  branch  of  thl»  ncrvo ;  11,  hm-'"' 
portion  of  the  mcdlnn  am)  ulnar  ncrvM ;  13,  nntebradiltl  portion,  palmar  and  di 
branches  of  the  asm e  nerve;  13,  branch  to  the  |ironal«r  radii  teres;  li.  Imn 
these  anterior  museular  branehes  dividing;  and  paKing  to  tho  musclM  to  whi«b  t 
are  distributed:  19,  brunch  to  the  flexor  profundus  diploruin;  IS,  braoeh  i 
flexor  longus  pollicia ;  1 7,  anterior  intcr««fdou«  brmnch ;  1 8,  palnuir  cutaMOuc  I 
dividing  juM  below  its  origin ;  ID,  muscular  branch  of  the  thenar  emineiKf ;  : 
terrial  brunch  of  dislribiitiori  lo  the  thumb;  Sl.mtcmnI  branch  of  distributioa  Ic 
lame;  -^3,  eitemal  branch  of  dintribution  of  the  indiM  finger;  2S,  camnau  tnn 
the  btenul  braochea  of  dislribulioa  to  the  indei  Bnjwr  and  external  to  Ihs  tMi 
Bnj;eT ;  S4,  internal  trunk  of  diarribution  to  the  middle  and  (■xtemal  bniic}!  te 
riD~  finger;  SS,  branch  which  the  ulnsr  nerve  furnishes  to  Ihc  flexor  Oirfi  nil 
28,  branches  wliich  the  aamo  nerve  fumishes  to  tho  two  internal  fascieuli  a 
flexor  profundus  digitorum;  27,  cutaneous  and  ansslnmoliD  filament  of  the  n 
nerve ;  2a.  dor*iil  branch  of  this  nerve ;  2fl,  lis  superlieial  p^lmnr  branch ;  »0.  e 
tnoQ  ti-unk  of  Ihc  internal  branch  of  distribution  to  tlio  ring  and  eilemal  bi 
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the  little  finger;  31;  internal  branch  of  distribution  to  the  little  finger;  32,  deep 
palmar  branch  ;  33,  small  branch  to  the  hypo-thenar  eminence  ;  34,  brandies  to  the 
muscles  of  the  foui-th  interosseous  space  and  the  fourth  lumbricalis  nmscle ;  35, 
branches  to  the  muscles  of  the  third  interosseous  space  and  the  third  lumbricalis 
muscle ;  36,  branches  to  the  adductor  poUicis  and  muscles  of  the  first  and  second 
interosseous  spaces. 

with  integiimentary  branches  from  the  median,  the  balance 
being  supplied  by  similar  branches  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  two  outer  lumbricales  muscles  are  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  tables,  as  supplied  by  the  median,  and  the  remain- 
ing lumbricales  and  interossei  muscles  by  the  ulnar  nerve. 
Now,  the  method  of  insertion  of  the  tendons  of  these  muscles 
(into  the  extensor  tendon  of  the  corresponding  finger,  on  its 
dorsal  surface)  causes  these  muscles  to  flex  the  proximal 
phalanx^  and  extend  the  two  remaining  phalanges  *  of  each 
finger.  We  find,  therefore,  that  the  nerve  branches,  which 
supply  these  muscles,  send  cutaneous  filaments  to  the  dor- 
sal surface  of  the  two  terminal  phalanges  of  the  finger  upon 
which  the  individual  muscles  act,  thus  apparently  confirming 
the  extensor  action  of  the  muscles,  since  the  distribution  of 
nerves,  derived  apparently  from  a  flexor  source,  comprises  a 
region  covered  by  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers. 

CLIXICAL  POINTS   PERTAINING  TO   THE  MEDIAN"   NERVE. 

The  median  nerve  is  rarely  affected  with  paralysis,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  nerves.  If  such  a  condition  exists,  it  may 
probably  be  traced  to  some  local  injury,  such  as  cuts,  frac- 
tures of  the  humerus,  the  use  of  badly  constructed  crutches, 
contusions  over  the  course  of  the  nen-e,  gunshot  wounds,  un- 
skillful venesection,  local  pressure  from  tumors,  abscess,  etc. 
It  may  possibly  be  due  to  rheumatism,  neuritis,"  neuromata, 
and  central  causes.  The  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb, 
which  are   supplied  by  this  nerve,  are  frequently  the  seat 

'  Hunter,  Cloland,  Duchenne,  Erb,  and  others  consider  the  interossei  muscles  alone  as 
extensors  of  the  two  terminal  rows  of  phalanges.  Clinical  facts  observed  in  lead  paraly- 
sis and  in  division  of  the  ulnar  nerve  seem  to  point  to  these  muscles  rather  than  to  the 
lumbricales,  although  Hilton  groups  the  lumbricales  and  interossei  muscles  as  possessing 
a  common  function. 

*  This  condition  may  follow  any  acute  disease.  It  is  one  of  the  sequelse  of  typhoid 
fever. 
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of  a  progressive  mnscnlar  atrophy  and  its  confiequent  paral- 
ysis. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  respectiiig  the  distriba- 


Fia.  146. — A  diagram  of  Ihe 


■  (A«  aaltriar  lar- 


fact  of  {ht  Mpfitr  eilrrmUy  muJ  tmidr.  (VodiGed  from  Flower.) 
I,  re^on  supplinl  bv  the  Rupn-^lBTlcuUr  Derre  (brancli  of  Ifae  oenical  plcnu)  ;  2,  jf 
^oa  supplied  b;  ihe  circumflex  DerT« ;  S,  rccion  supplied  bj  the  ialcrcoMcMinm«nl 
Dcrve;  4,  rccioa  lupplicd  br  tbe  intercastsl  ocire  (lateral  bnuich);  ft,  nKiontn)>. 
plied  bj  the  TcBscr  inlem&l  cutaneous  ncire  (ncrre  of  Wrisbcrg^ ;  6,  r^ioD  nipplied 
bj  the  inu9Ciili>4pit*l  Derrc  (eiteniBl  cutaneoua  branch) ;  7,  rcgiwi  inpplkd  bj  the 
inlcrnat  cutaneous  nerre ;  B.  region  mpplied  bj  the  mnscuto.cutaneoaB  dmt*;  9^ 
region  supplied  bj  the  median  ncrre  ;  ID,  region  supplied  bj  the  nbiar  neiTf ;  II, 
region  supplied  by  the  intcrco^al  ncrrc  (anterior  braiidi). 

tion  of  this  nen-e,  we  are  prepared  to  uoderstand  why  the 
common  flexors  of  the  fingers  and  those  of  the  wrist  shonld 
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show  a  loss  of  power,  in  case  the  median  be  injured,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  thumb  give  evidence  of  the  diseased  condition. 
You  will  find,  in  such  cases,  that  the  second  phalanges  of  all 
the  fingers  and  the  third  phalanges  of  the  index  and  middle  * 
fingers  can  not  be  flexed,  and  that  the  thumb  can  not  be 
flexed  or  brought  into  contact  with  the  little  finger.  On  the 
other  hand,  flexion  of  the  first  phalanx,  with  extension  of  the 
other  two,  can  be  performed  in  all  the  fingers  by  the  aid  of 
the  interossei  which  are  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve.  The 
position  of  the  thumb  is  peculiar;  it  is  extended  and  ad- 
ducted  and  thus  closely  applied  to  the  index  finger,  as  in  the 
hand  of  the  ape.  The  hand,  when  flexion  at  the  wrist  is 
attempted,  is  strongly  adducted  by  the  action  of  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris,  as  the  antagonistic  muscle  of  the  radial  side  is 
paralyzed.  The  act  of  pronation  of  the  hand  is  seriously  im- 
paired. The  inner  three  fingers  can  be  brought  into  a  par- 
tially flexed  condition,  since  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum 
muscle  is  partly  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve.  These  com- 
bined effects  give  to  the  hand  and  fingers,  and  especially  to 
the  thumb,  a  i)osition  so  peculiar  that  paralysis  of  the  median 
could  hardly  be  mistaken  by  an  anatomist  for  any  other  de- 
formity. When  the  paralyzed  muscles  begin  to  show  the 
results  of  atrophy,  the  deformity  in  the  forearm  and  in  the 
ball  of  the  thumb  will  further  assist  in  the  diagnosis  of  this 
affection. 

The  anastomosis  which  exists  between  the  cutaneous  nerves 
of  the  forearm  will  possibly  tend  to  explain  the  fact  that  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  median,  ulnar,  or  radial  nerves  may 
exist  without  any  marked  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  regions 
supplied  by  the  affected  nerve.  Should  any  such  evidences 
of  disordered  sensibility  be  present,  however,  it  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  region  supplied  by  the  nerve  which  is  the  seat  of - 
disease,  or  whose  conducting  power  has  been  impaired  from 
any  cause.  If  the  median,  ulnar,  or  radial  nerves  be  injured 
below  the  wrist,  the  absence  of  anastomosis  tends  to  make  the 

*  The  flexor  Bublimis  digitorum  being  completely  paralyzed,  and  the  flexor  profundus 
digitorum  being  partially  deprived  of  its  motor  power. 
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symptom  of  anaesthesia  a  constant  and  important  gnide  to  the 
nerve  affected. 

In  severe  paralysis  of  the  median  nerve,  the  first  three 
fingers*  not  infrequently  show  trophic  distiirbances  in  the 
skin  and  nails,  such  as  glossy  fingers,  ulceration,  pemphigus 
vesicles,  abnormal  growth  of  hair,  etc. 

The  relation  of  the  median  nerve  to  the  brachial  arterv 
gives  to  it  a  surgical  importance.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  nerve  lies,  at  first,  to  the  outer  side  of  that  vessel ;  later 
on,  it  crosses  it,  and  finally  passes  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
artery  in  the  region  of  the  elbow. 

THE  IXTERXAL  CUTANEOUS  AND  LESSER  INTERNAL  CUTANEOUS 

NERVES. 

These  two  nerves  arise  from  the  inner  cord  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  in  common  with  the  inner  head  of  the  median  and  the 
ulnar  nerves. 

The  internal  cutaneous  nerve  accompanies  the  brachial 
artery,  lying  upon  its  inner  side  and  in  front  of  the  lesser  in- 
ternal cutaneous  nerve,  till  the  basilic  vein  pierces  the  deep 
fascia,  when  the  nerve  accompanies  the  vein  and  soon  divides 
into  an  anterior  and  posterior  branch,  whose  distribution 
will  be  found  given  in  preceding  tables.  It  assists  the  coraco- 
humeral  nerve  in  supplying  the  integument  over  the  biceps 
muscle,  and  sends  filaments  to  the  skin  of  the  forearm  as  low 
do\^^l  as  the  wrist.' 

The  lef<ser  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  called  also  the  nerve  of 
Wrisl)erg,*  has  the  same  general  origin  as  the  preceding  nerve, 
except  that  it  arises  slightly  below  it.  Like  the  former  nen'e, 
it  accompanies  the  brachial  artery,  lying  upon  its  inner  side 
and  behind  the  nerve  just  described,  and,  after  its  escape 
from  the  fascia,  it  supplies  the  skin  of  the  lower  third  of  the 
arm,*  becoming  joined  to  the  posterior  branch  of  the  internal 

*  Those  adjoining  the  thumb.    See  figure  on  page  896  of  this  volume. 

*  Sec  cut  on  page  39<>  of  this  volume. 

*  For  the  rci;ion  of  cutaneous  di.<«tribution  to  this  nerve,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
dingrnmmatie  cuts  on  pages  8^9  and  b96  of  this  volume. 

*  See  Fig.  146  of  this  volume. 
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FlO.  nil. — CVrtumwi  ntrra  of  Iht  thtul-  FlQ.  HT. — Culanfowi  Brn-n  of  Ihe  anir- 
Jfr  and  BHleriof  mr/atr  of  Ihe  unit.  rior  mrfner  of  tin  joreai-m  and  haial. 

(Hlnoblcld.)  (Hlrwbfcld.) 

1, 1,  dhrUioiu  of  iha  (uprn-acromwl  bnuidi  of  the  cervical  plenis ;  2,  3,  S,  CornuD*!  r*nil- 
flcittioni  of  the  ciiunuoiiB  diri^ou  of  the  oJicuinfleK  nem) :  S,  diviaion  of  the  tnloi^ 
tul  culoneniifl  iH'r*«  of  the  «nu ;  4,  itiuU  filament  froin  Ihe  (icvrorailng  branch  of 
llie  Mcaiiil  iut(-n'i»[>1  nerra ;  S,  eiternil  cuUiD«nii  branuh  from  the  muaeulo^plrsl 
nerve ;  e,  internal  cutnonMU  bnuieh  eroMinft  the  apoiicuraBls  of  ibc  ami ;  T,  epl- 
Irodilcar  brnncli  of  Ilii»  atrw,  Bna»lomo»iag  by  a  diviilon  with  S,  the  uluar  ncn-c, 
andU,  9,  nith  itic  anterior  brandi  iit  the  Mine  nerra;  10,  10,  antorlnr  branch  of  thu 
inteniat  oiitatieimii  of  Ihu  arm,  (llrtding  into  Berenil  bnoche",  «on>e  of  which  pan  in 
front  ofaniJ  otiiore  bvbinil  the  mcdian-baallic  vrin  :  11,  11.  musculo-cutaueoiis  nerre 
ortMBlnE  ll>e  nponeurwis  irf  the  xna  outalilc  of  the  tendon  of  Ibc  bioqM  mnacic ;  IS, 
IS,  dlvlilona  of  the  oiccrtmi  cnuneous  branch  ol  the  radial,  dlRtrilHiling  ibcmtcire* 
to  the  skin  of  thn  po<iierinr  portion  of  the  ron>ann ;  13,  IH,  18,  ilivblona  ohldi  the 
anterior  tiraneli  of  Iho  internnl  cutant-ous  fiinii>bes  to  the  ton-anii  i  M,  anuloinorfa 
of  onu  of  thcM  diviiiuns  with  a  pcrforallng  branch  of  Iba  ulnar  nerro;  in,  tC,  IC, 
tcnninal  dirisionsof  the  muaculcMUlancous  nerve;  IS,  anMlamosia  of  one  of  theve 
dlrlaioni  with  17.  the  tcrmiiul  anterior  branch  of  the  radial  ncrrej  IS,  imlmar  euia- 
neoaa  branch  nf  the  median ;  19,  Internal  bnndi  of  diMribuliDn  lo  the  thumb  i  2i>, 
external  braeeb  of  lUntrihution  lo  the  Bamo  \  St,  external  branch  of  diatribuijnn  lo 
the  Index  fin^r ;  SS.  trunk  of  the  brandies  of  dialribu^on  to  the  internal  side  of  the 
indei  and  etternal  wpert  of  middle  flnsnr* ;  29,  aomnton  trunk  of  distribution  to  the 
inlernni  aide  of  the  middle  and  extcrnnl  aide  of  the  ring  Biunra ;  14,  inink  of  distri- 
buiioD  to  ihc  iDlcniai  side  nf  (he  ring  and  external  aide  of  tb«  little  Qnger ;  10, 
brondi  o(  dUtribuikin  to  Ibe  internal  side  of  Ihe  Ihlh  flnger. 
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cutaneous  nerve  or  to  the  intercosto-humeral  nerve.  The  size 
of  this  nerve  varies,  as  it  is  often  supplanted  by  the  intercos- 
to-humeral '  nerve,  which  is  then  of  extremely  large  size.  In 
this  case  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  may  be  entirely  wanting, 
and  the  intercosto-humeral  nerve  a<;t  independently  of  any 
communication  with  the  brachial  pleicus. 

THE  ULNAR  NERVE, 

This  nerve  arises  from  the  inner  cord  of  the  brachial  plex- 
us, in  common  with  the  internal  cutaneous  and  the  nerve  of 
Wrisberg,  as  well  as  with  the  inner  head  of  the  median  nerre. 
It  bears  a  surgical  relation  with  the  third  portion  of  the  ax- 
illary artery  and  the  upper  part  of  the  brachial  artery,  since 
it  lies  internally  to  and  in  close  proximity  with  both  ;  but  it 
gradually  separates  from  the  brachial  artery  as  it  passes  down 
the  arm.  It  perforates  the  deep  fascia  of  the  arm  in  company 
with  the  inferior  profunda  branch  of  the  brachial  artery,  and 
descends  in  a  groove  between  the  olecranon  process  of  the 
ulna  and  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  until  it  enters  the 
forearm  by  passing  between  the  two  heads  of  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  muscle.  In  the  forearm,  this  nerve  bears  a  relation 
with  the  ulnar  artery,  especially  in  the  middle  and  lower 
thirds  of  that  region ;  the  artery  lying  upon  the  outer  side  of 
the  nerve.  At  the  wrist,  this  nerve  winds  around  the  outer 
side  of  the  pisiform  bone,  crosses  the  annular  ligament,  and 
divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches.  The  tabulated  ar- 
rangement of  the  branches  of  distribution  of  the  ulnar  nerve  * 
will  show  the  muscles  supplied  by  it,  both  in  the  forearm  and 
hand.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  nerve  gives  fila- 
ments to  both  the  elbow  and  Avrist  joints,  and  that  its  cutane- 
ous branches  are  confined  to  the  fingers  and  })alm  of  the 
hand. 

By  a  glance  at  the  diagrammatic  representation  of  the 
regions  of  the  integument  of  the  upper  extremity,  supplied 
by  individual  nerv^es  (see  Figs.  145  and  153),  you  will  i)er- 
ceive  that  the  ulnar  ner\'e  supplies  the  dorsal  and  x>&lmar 

1  A  branch  of  the  second  intercostal  nerve.  *  See  page  883  of  this  volume 
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1,  mosoulo-cuianRiiu  nen-e;  S,  bmnch  to  the  coraco-bmchia'-U  muscle:  81  hmncli  la  the 
biceps  muwic;  1,  bmndi  to  Ibo  braehialb  antious;  S,  aiuulomolic  lllaiuiiiit  whiuh  It 
receives  from  the  median  nerve ;  A,  division  ot  ihis  nerrc  «h«ru  il  oniaxon  tli«  npo- 
neuroii*  of  tlio  arm ;  T,  muMmh^aplniJ  uervo  pnwlug  bvtirtwQ  lhi>  bravliiali*  anlluu* 
•Dd  BiipiDalor  luniEUD  miiscles;  8,  eilernal  outuDCoua  branch  of  the  miiscalo-iplml 
narve ;  9,  trunk  o(  the  internal  cutaneoua  diTidinp:  juni  bclov  lis  orfsin,  thu«  glvtnii 
off  an  accetaorf  bmneh;  10,  anMHor  or  ulnar  brnnch  ofthlsDcrvc;  11,  brachial 
portion  of  the  median  anil  ulnar  nerrea;  IS,  nntcbmchUI  poiilon,  piiliiinr  nnil  dlailkl 
hmnchuii  nf  th?  eame  nurre;  13,  branch  ti)  the  pronator  radii  Iprn;  1 4.  trunk  of 
IhL'K-  niiiiriar  iiiuMnlur  br&nobea  dWIdluj;  and  pnsslog  lo  iho  mnsclH  to  which  Iliejr 
art  dl!!itrit)iiU'd ;  18,  branch  to  the  flexor  profundus  di^iorum;  16,  timnch  to  the 
fli-ior  longu^pollicb;  1 7,  anMtior  intnnMacous  branch  1  ]i(,paluiarcutiineau«  branch 
diviitiiii!  jiiul  tuilow  its  ori|^ii;  10,  munoiilir  hranch  nf  the  thenar  ernint'Dcc;  HO,  ci- 
Icnul  braiiDli  of  dlairfbullQii  to  the  thumb;  21,  internal  branch  of  diHlribuliuD  to  ilir 
Mme ;  ti,  cllvnial  hrtineh  of  dtslributian  ot  the  \tkAv\  flnscr :  'ii,  common  trunk  of 
the  Internal  bnuicha  of  dintrlbullon  to  the  Index  tntfpt  and  external  to  the  middle 
flnger ;  !4,  intpmol  inmk  cf  dUlribulion  lo  the  middle  ami  axtt>mal  bmneh  to  the 
rlnS  Rn^r;  SS,  branch  wlitch  the  ulnar  nerve  fumiahes  to  the  Hvinr  cHrpi  ulnaHs; 
is,  branchn  wljioh  thv  tmoi  nrrvo  tuniisbcs  lu  Ihv  two  internal  taxiicuU  of  the 
flexor  profundus  digitorum;  ST,  cutaneous  and  annstomotio  Blanieiit  of  t\\v  ulnar 
Mrrei  Ua,  dorval  brtinch  of  this  nerve  1  iO,  IM  superHclal  palnur  branch ;  Bi>,  corn- 
Bail  trunii  ot  the  internal  branch  of  lUstributlon  to  lb«  ring  and  external  biancli  lu 
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the  little  finger;  81;  internal  branch  of  distribution  to  the  little  finger;  82,  deep 
palmar  branch ;  88,  small  branch  to  the  hypo-thenar  eminence ;  &4,  branches  to  the 
muscles  of  the  fourth  interosseous  space  and  the  fourth  luiubriealis  muscle;  S<\ 
branches  to  the  muscles  of  the  third  interosseous  space  and  the  third  lumbrkafis 
muscle ;  36,  branches  to  the  adductor  poUicis  and  muscles  of  the  first  and  teoond 
interosseous  spaces. 

surfaces  of  the  inner  one  and  a  half  finger s^  thus  leanng 
three  and  a  half  fingers  upon  the  palm  for  the  median  nerve, 
and  three  and  a  half  fingers  on  the  back  of  the  hand  for  the 
radial  nen^e  to  supply.  Thus  the  integument  of  the  palm  is 
as  equally  divided  between  these  three  nerves  as  could  well 
be,  as  the  ulnar  has  a  total  of  three  fingers  (one  and  a  half 
on  both  the  palm  and  back  of  hand),  and  the  other  two 
nerves  three  and  a  half  fingers  each. 

CLINICAL   POINTS  OF  INTEREST   PERTAINING  TO  THE  ULNAR   NERVE. 

The  superficial  situation  of  this  nerve  in  the  arm,  near  the 
elbow  and  at  the  wrist,  would  seem  to  suggest  that  paralysis 
of  this  nerve  would  be  a  matter  of  common  occurrence,  as  it 
is  apparently  exposed  to  injury.  It  is,  nevertheless,  infre- 
quently affected  with  ti^umatic  paralysis.  The  causes  which 
reported  cases  show  to  have  produced  this  condition  include 
about  the  same  list  of  accidents  as  mentioned  in  connection 
with  paralysis  of  the  median  nerve ;  but  sleeping  upon  the  arm 
when  placed  beneath  the  head,  the  use  of  poorly  constructed 
crutches,  fractures  and  dislocations  at  the  shoulder,  tumors, 
contusions,  wounds  of  all  kinds,  neuritis,'  and  neuromata  are 
among  the  most  common.  Resting  ui)on  the  elbow  has  been 
reported  by  Duchenne  as  a  cause  of  this  type  of  paralysis  in 
a  certain  class  of  workmen ;  and  the  so-called  *' injury  to  the 
funny  bone,"  which  consists  of  a  contusion  over  the  seat  of 
the  ulnar  nerve  at  the  elbow,  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  this  might  easily  be  the  seat  of  paralysis  from  long-con- 
tinued or  constant  pressure. 

It  is  a  rule  among  surgeons,  when  operating  about  the 
elbow  joint,*  to  guard  against  injury  to  the  ulnar  nerve,  espe- 

'  Rosenthal  states  that  this  condition  is  most  frequent  after  typhoid  ferer  and  acute 
diseases. 

'  This  is  especially  important  in  excision  of  this  joint,  as  the  nerve  is  apt  to  be  injured 
in  raiding  the  periosteum  from  the  bone. 
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cially  when  the  steps  of  the  operation  bring  the  knife  in 
proximity  to  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  median  nerve, 
the  ulnar,  as  well  as  the  median  nerve,  may  be  considered  as 
a  pronator  and  flexor  nerve  of  the  wrist  and  a  flexor  nerve 
of  the  fingers,  since  the  distribution  of  the  two  is  confined 
exclusively  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  forearm  and  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  hand.  The  table  of  the  branches  of  the 
ulnar  nerve '  will  help  us  to  readily  appreciate  the  peculiari- 
ties of  ulnar  paralysis  from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  and  to 
properly  interpret  the  phenomena  when  met  in  actual  expe- 
rience. 

We  can  see,  by  reference  to  the  table,  that  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  and  the  greater  part  of  the  flexor  profundus  digito- 
rum  muscles  would  be  paralyzed,  and  that  the  muscles  of 
the  hypothenar  eminence,  as  well  as  the  interossei  muscles 
of  the  hand,  the  two  inner  lumbricales,  a  part  of  the  flexor 
brevis  poUicis,  and  the  adductor  poUicis  would  be  similarly 
affected.  Now,  the  clinical  evidences  of  this  form  of  paralysis 
are  in  perfect  accord  with  these  facts.  We  find  that  the  ad- 
duction of  the  hand  is  no  longer  performed  in  a  perfect  man- 
ner, since  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  can  no  longer  act  in  unison 
with  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris ;  that  flexion  of  the  hand  is 
performed  imperfectly  and  by  means  of  the  flexor  of  the  ra- 
dial side  of  the  forearm  only,  since  that  muscle  is  supplied 
by  the  median  nerve :  that  the  ability  to  move  the  little  fin- 
ger is  almost  entirely  abolished  ;  that  complete  flexion  of  the 
inner  three  fingers  is  rendered  difficult  and  sometimes  impos- 
sible ;  that  the  fingers  can  not  be  separated  from  each  other, 
or  compressed  into  a  close  lateral  juxtaposition,  owing  to 
paralysis  of  the  interossei  muscles ;  and  that  both  flexion  of 
the  first  i^halanx  and  extension  of  the  two  teiininal  pha- 
langes of  all  the  fingers  are  rendered  impossible,  for  the  same 
reason. 

When  the  ulnar  ner\^e  is  paralyzed  above  the  wrist,  so  that 
the  interossei  and  lumbricales  are  alone  paralyzed,  the  hand 

'  Sec  page  383  of  this  volume. 
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assumes  a  diagnostic  attitude,  the  so-called  "  claw-hand,"  in 
which  the  extensor  communis  digitorum  muscle  extends  the 
first  phalanges  of  all  of  the  fingers,  while  the  other  two  rows 
of  phalanges  are  flexed  by  the  common  flexor  muscles  of  the 
fingers  (the  interossei  and  lumbricales  being  no  longer  able  to 
flex  the  first  row  of  phalanges  or  to  extend  the  two  other 
rows).  This  same  condition  of  the  hand  may,  however,  be 
produced  by  a  condition  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  of 
these  muscles. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  condition,  if  dependent 
upon  ulnar  paralysis  alone,  is  more  marked  in  the  two  inner 
fingers  than  in  the  three  outer,  since  the  lumbricales  are  sup- 
plied in  part  by  the  median  nerve ;  and  this  clinical  fact  seems 
to  stamp  the  action  of  the  lumbricales  as  similar  to  that  of  the 
interossei.  Finally,  the  effects  of  ulnar  paralysis  may  be 
manifested  in  the  movements  of  the  thumb,  since  it  supplies 
two  muscles  which  control  it.  This  will  be  most  apparent 
when  you  instruct  the  patient  to  press  the  thumb  forcibly 
against  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger,  or  to  adduct 
the  thumb,  since  both  of  these  motions  will  be  rendered  diflB- 
cult  or  impossible. 

These  disturbances  of  motility  create  serious  disturbances 
in  those  common  functions  in  which  the  hand  is  of  the  most 
service.  Writing,  drawing,  the  playing  of  musical  instru- 
ments, etc.,  are  rendered  diflicult.  The  muscles  which  are 
supplied  by  the  median  and  radial  nerves  are  still  able,  how- 
ever, to  direct  the  hand  and  fingers  in  many  acts  which  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  of  the  patient.  In  those  cases  where 
the  muscles  of  the  thenar  eminence  (supplied  chiefly  by  the 
median  nerve)  are  simultaneously  affected,  the  use  of  the 
hand  is  almost  entirely  abolished. 

THE  SUBSCAPULAR  XEBVES. 

These  three  nerv  es  are  given  off  by  the  posterior  cord  of 
the  brachial  plexus.  They  are  called  the  upper,  long,  and 
lower  subscapular  nerves  by  some  authors,  while  the  numerical 
prefixes  of  first,  second,  and  third  are  applied  to  them  by 
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others.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  table  of  the  branches  of  the 
posterior  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  *  the  first  or  upper  nerve 
supplies  the  subscapular  muscle,  the  second  or  long  nerve 
supplies  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  the  third  or  lower  nerve 
supplies  the  teres  major,  whose  i)oint  of  insertion  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  preceding  muscle,  since  the  tendons  of  the  two 
often  merge  into  each  other. 

Now,  these  three  muscles  are  agents  in  creating  certain 
movements  at  the  shoulder  joint ;  hence  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  each  subscapular  nerve  sends  a  filament  to  that  articula- 
tion. I  am  aware  that  the  text-books  usually  give  the  credit 
of  nerve  supply  to  this  joint  to  other  sources,  since  the  fila- 
ments of  the  supra-scapular  and  circumflex  nerves  can  be 
traced  easily  to  this  articulation  on  account  of  their  large  size* 
but  I  am  not  inclined  to  believe  that  an  axiom '  of  nerve  sup- 
ply, so  fully  sustained  in  other  regions,  will  not  fail  to  be 
supported  by  careful  dissections  of  this  part.  The  muscles 
supplied  by  the  subscapular  nerves  are  as  important  agents 
in  the  movements  of  the  arm  at  the  shoulder  as  those  supplied 
from  the  trunks  of  the  circumflex  and  the  supra-scapular 
nerves ;  and,  if  it  be  true  that  a  joint,  when  exhausted  or 
inflamed,  can  control  the  muscles  which  move  it  by  means  of 
a  common  nerve  supply,  the  subscapular  nerves  must  cer- 
tainly be  enumerated  as  one  of  the  sources  of  supply  to  the 
shoulder  joint. 

CLINICAL   POINTS  PERTAINING  TO  THE   SUBSCAPULAR   NERVES. 

These  nerves  are  seldom  the  seat  of  a  localized  neuralgia, 
or  of  paralysis,  except  in  connection  with  some  other  nerves 
of  the  upper  extremity.  The  situation  at  which  they  are 
given  oflf  from  the  brachial  plexus  (being  branches  of  the 
posterior  cord  and  imbedded  in  the  axillary  space)  is  a  safe- 
guard against  all  common  forms  of  external  violence,  while 
few  tumors  would  create  pressure  upon  these  trunks  without 
affecting  other  nerves  at  the  same  time,  and  possibly  to  an 
equal  or  greater  degree. 

'  See  page  384  of  tliLs  volume.  *  Sec  page  359  of  this  volume. 
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Should  the  subscapular  nerves  happen  to  become  impaired, 
the  paralysis  would  be  shown  in  those  movements  of  the  arm 
which  are  performed  chiefly  by  the  three  muscles  supplied  by 
them.  The  latissimus  dorsi  could  no  longer  bring  the  hand 
into  the  i)osition  assumed  when  scratching  the  anal  region  (in 
which  movement  it  is  prominently  concerned),  while  the  move- 
ment of  internal  rotation  at  the  shoulder  joint  would  be  im- 
paired, on  account  of  the  paralysis  of  the  subscapularis  and 
the  teres  major,  as  well  as  that  of  the  muscle  previously 
mentioned. 

Should  these  ner\- es  be  the  seat  of  degeneration,  as  in  the 
case  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  an  alteration  in  the  size 
of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major  muscles  would  be 
detected,  and  the  other  symptoms  characteristic  of  this 
condition  might  be  discovered,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
depending  upon  the  extent  of  the  muscular  changes. 

THE   CIRCUMFLEX   NERVE. 

This  nerve  arises  from  the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  usually  in  common  with  the  musculo-spiral  nen-e, 
but  sometimes  by  an  independent  communication  with  the 
posterior  cord.  It  passes  downward  and  outward  behind  the 
axillary  artery  and  upon  the  subscapularis  muscle,  then 
backward  (in  company  with  the  circumflex  vessels)  through 
a  quadrilateral  space  bounded  by  the  humerus,  the  teres  ma- 
jor and  minor  muscles,  and  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,* 
when  it  divides  into  its  superior  and  inferior  branch.  It 
gives  off  a  distinct  branch  to  the  shoulder  joint,  before  its  two 
terminal  branches  are  formed,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  quadri- 
lateral space,  whose  boundaries  have  been  given. 

The  superior  branch  of  the  circumflex  nerve  is  the  larger 
of  the  two  terminal  filaments.  It  winds  around  the  neck  of 
the  humerus,  and  supplies  the  deltoid  muscle  and  the  integu- 
ment over  the  lower  portion  of  the  shoulder. 

The  inferior  branch  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  su- 
perior, and  is  distributed  to  the  teres  minor  muscle  and  the 

'  This  ppacc  can  be  found  depicted  in  all  the  standard  text-books  upon  anatomy. 
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tegument  over  the  back  part  of  the  shoulder.  The  twiy, 
given  off  to  supply  the  teres  minor  muscle,  is  sometiraea  fur- 
nished with  a  ganglionic  enlargement. 

CLINICAL  PUIKTS   PEKTAIKISQ  TO  THE  CIRUl'MFI.EX   SEKVB. 

Prom  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  distribution  of  tliif* 
nerve,  if  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  deltoid  and  teres 
minor  mnst^les,  as  well  as  the  integument  of  the  shoulder  and 


Fid.  150. — CVrcitm/fei  muf  lufttiM/i'i' I 
1,  tppiiilnnl  pilrpmilyof  tlie»apr«-M«piil«rnerve;  ^,  i"  ■  .  :  ■  i  ■, i- f urnUlic?  to 

(he  suprB'Biiinatua  muscle ;  t,  ramillcalioDB  by  wlikh  il  tL'i'iiiiiiuli'i«  in  llial  muiiclo: 
4,  circiunBci  nerve  cmbrndng  ihe  Hurgicitl  neck  of  ibe  hutucnii ;  5,  fllanpiil  which 
IhiH  lu'rvc  teodi  to  the  teres  minor  luiwvU;  6,  oulaneoui  nerre  to  tliu  alionldvr; 
7.  bratichcij  of  the  circurnHvi  nerre  gircn  off  to  the  dclldd  muwlc. 

npper  arm,  will  be  a£Feot«d  by  any  impairment  of  the  circum- 
tlex  nerve.  A  fart  previously  mentioned,  however,  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  viz..  that  the  deltoid  muscle,  in  its  an- 
terior portion,  is  supi)lied  by  the  anterior  thoracic  nerves ; 
hence  the  impainnent  of  the  circumflex  may  not  ntferly  pani- 
tyze  it. 

The  intimate  relations  which  this  nerve  bears  to  Ihe 
shoulder  joint  and  the  course  which  it  takes  nrouml  the 
neck  or  the  hnnienis  render  it  particularly  liable  to  injury 
from  contusions,  concnssions,  blows,  or  falls  opon  the  shoul- 
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der;  while  dislocations  of  the  humerus  from  the  scapula, 
especially  in  a  backward  direction,  are  frequently  followed 
by  deltoid  paralysis.  If  the  shoulder  joint  become  the  seat 
of  rheumatic,  or  any  other  type  of  chronic  inflammation,  the 
nerve  may  be  involved  in  a  neuritic  process,  and  thus  cause 
a  paralysis  of  the  deltoid  or  teres  minor ;  while  the  same  re- 
sults may  also  follow  ''catching  cold,"  a  neuritis  being  prob- 
ably established.  Finally,  this  type  of  paralysis  may  follow 
injury  to  the  brachial  plexus,  all  the  forms  of  central  lesions, 
lead  poisoning,  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

As  paralysis  of  the  teres  minor  muscle  can  not  be  easily 
detected,  provided  the  infra-spinatus  muscle  remains  unim- 
paired, the  symptoms  of  circumflex  paralysis  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  inability  to  perform  the  various  movements  into 
which  the  deltoid  muscle  prominently  enters.  The  arm  can 
not  be  raised  from  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  by  any 
attemi)t  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  nor  can  it  be  brought  for- 
ward and  raised.  When  an  attempt  is  made  by  the  patient 
to  raise  the  arm,  the  deltoid  fibers  do  not  contract,  but  lie 
flabby  and  loose,  which  distinguishes  it  from  an  anchylosed 
condition  of  the  shoulder,  without  the  necessity  of  communi- 
cated motion  being  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  the  diagno- 
sis. The  deltoid  region  atrophies,  and  the  shoulder  joint 
becomes  relaxed.  A  deep  groove  can  often  be  detected 
through  the  atrophied  muscle  between  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus and  the  articular  surface  of  the  scapula. 

THE   MUSCILO-SPIRAL  NERVE. 

This  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  brachial  plexus..  It  arises 
from  the  posterior  cord,  usually  in  company  with  the  circum- 
flex nerve,  and  lies  behind  the  third  portion  of  the  axillary 
artery,  at  its  i>oint  of  escape  from  the  brachial  plexus.  It 
subsequently  passes  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  brachial 
artery,  cix)sses  the  tendons  of  the  teres  major  and  latissimus 
doi-si  muscles,  accompanies  the  sui>erior  profunda  artery  in  a 
spii-al  groove  upon  the  humerus,  and,  by  passing  between  the 
supinator  longus  and  the  brachialis  anticus  muscles,  it  reaches 
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I'l'.    I"!        f/'    ■  ■'   ■  /■ir'il  nmv.  Fiu.  1^S. —  Trmiln'il  branfRa  o/ the 

I-  i|i;ii  )  luvieuUn^iral  nat'e.    (Happey.) 

Flo.  ISI. — l.circuiiiflei  nerve j  S,  Hlamcni  Intho  lorciminormiiMilc;  8.  cuIhrmu*  hntnch 
ot  the  drcumflex ;  4,  irimk  of  tht!  uitUK.-ulo-spltn1 :  C,  ponioD  tit  tbts  nerve  whiuh  oor- 
rcapondi  Ui  the  spinal  groove  of  th«  huniGrui;  A.  this  udic  ut^rvv  pwutiiit;  between 
the  bnichiiillg  hdiriii  ami  nipiiulor  lon;^  inuides ;  T,  bnuch  whieli  Iht  muMuio- 
KpttTil  fiirnifihes  to  tlic  long  bciul  of  the  triocpa  mii«clc ;  8,  t(,  bnmcb  to  ihe  intenuil 
IMrtion  of  thli  mu»cl« ;  0,  bnnob  In  the  ciieriul  purlion  of  this  muKcIc;  1(1,  tonnl- 
dkI  brnDch  of  tbis  mine  nerru  dislribnieil  to  the  anroneuj  inusclr;  11.  uiolbnr 
branch  o(  iho  nuno  nerve  «iiDplyinB  ■Im  l\w  vxleniil  portion  ot  thu  trin'p»  tnuKlc ; 
I  i,  exienul  cutiniKiuB  braaen  o(  the  mun»i1<Mpinl. 

no.  IBS. — t,  trunk  ot  the  miuinilo-ipiral  nerre ;  li,  branch  to  the  lapliutortaosii* muscle; 
8,  brinclt  to  tbo  cxtcniM'  carpi  radialla  lotif^or;  4,  br«nch  lo  the  cxtenwr  oarpl 
radi^ii  brevier;  fl,  bitUrcntiaDot  M»  trunk;  0,  iu  posterior  or  mnscuUr  bmnch; 
T,  the  Mmc  braneh  crosrin;;  the  eiipinnliir  brvrl*,  to  which  it  givM  off  aevfiral  <mall 
brancliea ;  R,  iiii  terminal  diviiiiami ;  9,  anterior  nr  ouliiDeous  branoti  uf  Ihi*  norve ; 
l^^,  tunuLnal  divlBions  of  this  bnutc^h;  11.  nuBeulo-cutMicuua  orrvc;  13,  IS,  IS,  it* 
terminal  dlvlBJoni ;  i:l,  oni^  of  tlicw  branebca  nhkh  descends  w  far  oa  the  wTbt,  and 
than  UMstomoscs  nlth  llie  culaneooi  branch  of  the  radial. 
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the  external  condyle  ot  the  humerus,  where  it  divides  into 
two  terminal  branches,  viz.,  the  radial  and  the  posterior  in- 
terosseous  nerves. 

The  table  of  the  branches  given  oflf  from  the  posterior  cord 
of  the  brachial  plexus,'  and  the  filaments  of  distribution  of 
each,  will  help  you  in  following  the  chief  i)oints  of  interest 
associated  with  this  nerve.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  main 
trunk  of  the  nerve  supplies  five  muscles,  while  the  posterior 
interosseous  branch  supplies  all  the  remaining  muscles  upon 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  forearm.  This  nerve  is,  therefore, 
essentially  an  extensor  nerve,  although  the  brachialis  anticus 
and  supinator  longus  muscles  assist  in  flexion  of  the  forearm. 
When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  effects  of  i)araly- 
sis  of  this  nerve,  the  special  symptoms  will  help  still  further 
to  impress  upon  you  the  distribution  of  its  branches  to  mus- 
cles as  well  as  to  the  integument ;  and  the  points  of  interest, 
which  depend  upon  the  peculiar  course  of  the  main  trunk  of 
the  nerve,  will  be  made  prominent,  as  an  explanation  of  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  this  special  type  of  paralysis  in  cer- 
tain occupations. 

The  radial  branch  is  exclusively  distributed  to  the  integu- 
ment, as  is  shown  in  the  table,*  and  the  special  distribution  of 
the  branches  given  oflf  by  this  nerve  to  the  integument  of  the 
hand  has  been  already  discussed  at  some  length  in  a  previous 
lecture.  • 

The  musculo-spiral  nerve  gives  an  articular  filament  to  the 
wrist  joint,  by  means  of  its  posterior  interosseous  branch ; 
and,  probably,  some  filaments  also  to  the  elbow  joint,  if 
we  accept  the  general  law  of  nerve  distribution  given  by 
Hilton,  so  often  quoted  in  the  preceding  lectures  of  this 
course. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  examine,  with  advantage,  the  dia- 
grammatic plates,*  in  which  the  regions  supplied  by  the  dif- 
ferent nerves  of  the  upper  extremity  are  exhibited  more 
clearly  than  a  verbal  description  could  alone  afford.     They 

*  See  page  384  of  this  volume.       '  See  page  384  of  this  volume. 

'  See  page  402  of  this  volume.        ^  See  cuts  on  pages  390  and  411  of  this  volomr. 
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will  prove  of  great  assistance  in  studying  the  tables'  in 
which  the  branches  of  the  individual  nerves  are  classified. 


t  tki  pnlerhr  m 


¥ta.  IBS. — A  diagram  of  the  regi^ia  of  aitanton*  ntnt  ditlnbulion  o 
fact  ofOte  vppfT  atremiig  and  Imnk. 

IS,  rt»ian  Bupplietl  by  the  iteond  dorvU  nerve  ;  IB.  rc^^on  supplied  bj  the  Mipnt~(m/iH/-Tr 
Derve ;  m>,  region  supplied  by  the  ai'cwiifitx  nerre ;  21,  rrgioD  Hupplied  by  the  inter- 
eoiio-humeral  nerve ;  22,  reginn  supplied  by  the  nlemal  ntlaneoun  nerre ;  S3,  region 
supplied  hj  the  immtai  mlaitmiu  hranck  of  the  mutndo^ral  nerve ;  24,  region 
■upplicd  by  the'*Hcriw  of  WfiilirTg ;"  25,  region  supplied  by  the  latend  branelie* 
at  tlic  ititeramlal  nerves;  26,  region  supplied  by  the  inlemal  euianrotu  nerre;  27,  re- 
|:inn  Supplied  by  the  nitueuio-mtanmut  nerve ;  2S,  rcjifion  supplied  by  the  iliac  hrancli 
of  tlic  Vio-inipiiHal  nerve ;  29,  region  supplied  by  the  i-adial  ner\'e ;  3U,  region  su|>- 
plied  by  the  ulnar  nerve. 

This  diagram  limits  the  distribution  of  each  nen-e  with 
more  positiveneas  than  can  be  well  verified,  since  the  cuta- 

'  See  tables  on  pages  3SS,  364,  knd  383  of  this  volume. 
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neous  filaments  of  two  nerves  may  supply  the  borders  of  any 
of  these  regions,  as  the  nerves  tend  to  overlap  each  other.  It 
is  not  well,  therefore,  to  rely  positively  upon  the  border  limits 
of  any  region  in  your  endeavors  to  detect  anesthesia,  should 
you  suspect  a  paralytic  condition  of  any  special  nerve,  and 
seek  this  means  of  confirming  your  diagnosis. 

The  rule  of  Hilton  would  naturally  cause  us  to  expect  that 
the  muscles  supplied  by  any  special  nerve  would  act  as  a 
guide  in  determining  the  source  of  the  cutaneous  nerve  supply 
over  the  points  of  attachments  of  those  muscles  ;  and  we  are 
not  disappointed  when  w^e  examine  closely  the  area  of  cuta- 
neous distribution  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  This  nerve 
supplies  the  supinators  of  the  hand,  the  extensor  muscles  of 
the  elbow  joint  and  of  the  WTist  joint,  and  the  extensor  mus- 
cles of  the  fingers  and  the  thumb ;  hence  we  find  the  skin 
over  these  groups  of  muscles  supplied,  to  a  great  extent^  by 
the  same  nerve  w^hich  affords  motor  powder  to  the  muscles  un- 
derneath. This  fact  will  thus  help  you  to  remember  the  area 
of  distribution  of  any  nerve  to  the  skin  by  a  process  of  rea- 
soning based  upon  the  muscles  which  are  supplied  by  the  same 
neiTe,  and  the  numerous  examples,  already  quoted  in  confir- 
mation of  this  general  law,  prove  that  the  deduction  dravm 
from  it  is,  in  all  cases,  approximately  accurate. 

CLINICAL   POIXTS   PERTAIXIXG   TO   THE   MUSCULO-SPIRAL   NERVE. 

The  musculo-spiral  nerve  is  more  frequently  affected  with 
paralysis  than  any  of  the  nerves  of  the  upper  extremity.  It 
is  particularly  liable  to  both  peripheral  and  central  causes  of 
I)aralysis ;  thus,  in  cerebral  hemiplegia,  the  muscles  supi)lied 
])y  this  nerve  are,  perhaps,  more  ccmimonly  affected  than  those 
supplied  by  any  other  nerv-e,  while  paralysis  of  these  muscles 
is  common  as  the  result  of  chilling  of  the  upper  extremity, 
tmnmatism,  and  lead  poisoning. 

The  anatomical  situation  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  and 
the  peculiaiity  of  its  course  ai-ound  the  humerus  probably  ex- 
plain the  frequent  occurrence  of  pamlysis,  since  it  may  l>e 
easily  compressed  by  sleeping  upon  the  arm.     It  is  common 
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to  meet  with  this  type  of  paralysis  in  patients  who  have  used 
their  ann  as  a  pillow,  or  in  drunkards  who  have  slept  in  some 
constrained  position  upon  benches,  steps,  etc.  Persons  who 
have  fallen  exhausted  and  have  rested  upon  the  arm,  and  sol- 
diers who  have  slept  upon  the  damp  ground,  often  arise  wdth 
this  form  of  paralysis.  It  is  stated  by  Brenner '  that  the  coach- 
men of  Russia,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  upon  the  box 
with  the  reins  wound  around  the  upper  arm,  are  victims  to 
this  condition ;  and  Bachon '  reports  the  same  result  as  com- 
mon among  the  water-carriers  of  Rennes,  since  they  pass  their 
arm  through  the  handle  of  the  heavy  water-pails  to  more  se- 
curely compress  them  against  the  chest.  The  habit  of  the 
Russians  of  tightly  bandaging  the  arms  of  infants  to  the  body, 
and  allowing  them  to  sleep  upon  one  side  for  long  intervals, 
seems  to  promote  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  trouble. 

Among  the  other  fonns  of  traumatism  which  conduce 
toward  this  form  of  paralysis  may  be  mentioned  the  use  of 
poorly  padded  crutches,  the  kicks  of  animals,  cuts,  stab 
wounds,  fractures  of  the  humerus,  dislocation  of  the  humerus 
at  the  shoulder  joint,  and  the  development  of  an  excessive 
amount  of  callus  after  a  fracture. 

Rheumatic  affections  and  a  neuritis  of  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve  are  reported  as  causes  by  Bernhardt  and  others ;  and 
cases  of  hysterical  origin  have  been  rarely  but  positively  au- 
thenticated. 

Finally,  lead  poisoning  must  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
most  common  causes  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied  by 
the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  The  existence  of  this  form  of  poi- 
soning will  have  generally  been  indicated,  previous  to  the  ap- 
i:)earance  of  paralysis,  by  colic,  jaundice,  and  arthralgia,  as 
the  muscles  are  seldom  affected  until  the  latter  stages.  The 
exttmsor  communis  digitorum  muscle  is  usually  affected  first, 
and  tlie  paralysis  gradually  extends  to  the  other  muscles  suj)- 
plied  by  the  musculo-spii'al  nen  e.  The  muscles  of  the  arm 
are  much  less  frequently  affected  than  those  of  the  hand  and 
forearm :  but,  in  severe  cases,  the  muscles  of  the  upper  arm, 

*  As  quoted  by  Erb.  '  As  quoted  by  Erb. 
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shoulder,  and  even  those  of  the  lower  extremity,  may  become 
involved. 

It  is  difficult  as  yet  to  explain  the  apjyarent  predisposition 
of  lead  iK>isoning  to  affect  the  muscles  of  the  musculo-spiral 
region  in  preference  to  the  flexor  muscles.  Gombault,  Bern- 
hardt, Westphal,  Barwinkel,  Hitzig,  and  Lancereaux  have 
given  si)ecial  attention  to  the  subject,  and  arrived  at  no  com- 
mon ground  ujKm  which  they  can  all  agree.  The  condi- 
tion has  l>een  explained  as  the  result  of  a  venous  stasis  (Hit- 
zig\  and  as  the  result  of  arterial  ischaemia  (Barwinkel) ;  both 
of  whom  regard  these  conditions  as  favoring  the  deposition 
of  lead  in  the  muscles  of  the  extensor  region  of  the  fore- 
arm. Peripheral  nene  degeneration  has  been  claimed  as 
the  explanation  of  the  paralytic  symptoms  by  Grombault, 
Westphal,  and  Lancereaux,  and  in  this  view  the  investiga- 
tions of  Neuman,  Erb,  and  Eichhorst  coincide.  WTiether  a 
spinal  origin  will  be  yet  determined  which  will  explain  the 
muscular  changes  and  the  loss  of  ix)wer,  is  yet  to  be  decided 
by  further  pathological  research. 

The  sjTuptoms  which  characterize  this  tyi)e  of  paralysis 
have  such  a  distinctive  fonn  as  to  be  easily  recognizable  by 
the  physician  at  the  very  first  glance.  A  reference  to  the 
table  which  shows  the  distribution  of  the  musculo-spiral 
nene  to  muscles*  will  help  to  explain  them.  We  see  that 
this nene  sends  filaments  to  the  triceps  and  brachialis anticus 
muscles  in  the  arm,  and  to  all  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
forearm.  In  accordance  with  this  distribution,  the  hand  is 
kept  in  a  state  of  flexion  when  this  nerve  is  paralyzed,  and 
can  not  be  raised  or  extended ;  the  thumb  is  flexed  and  ad- 
ducted  ;  and  the  fingers  are  flexed  and  cover  the  thumb. 
AAHien  the  patient  attempts  to  extend  the  fingers,  the  interos- 
sei  and  lumbricales  muscles  alone  can  be  made  to  act,  and 
these  muscles,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  can  only  extend 
the  two  terminal  phalanges  while  they  flex  the  basal  phalanx.* 

^  Sec  page  384  of  this  volume. 

^  Tlic  explanation  of  this  fact  lies  in  the  inseiiion  of  tlic  tendons  of  these  muscles 
into  the  tendons  of  the  common  extensor  of  the  fingers. 
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The  thumb  and  the  index  finger  can  not  be  extended  or 
abducted ;  the  patient  can  not  supinate  the  hand  when  the 
forearm  is  extended  (this  position  being  assumed  in  or- 
der to  exclude  the  action  of  the  biceps  muscle),  nor  can 
the  forearm  be  half  bent  and  the  hand  half  supinated  by 
the  supinator  longus  muscle ;  and,  finally,  when  the  patient 
is  instructed  to  flex  the  forearm,  when  placed  in  a  position 
of  half  flexion  and  semi-prostration,  the  supinator  longus 
muscle  lies  flaccid,  and  does  not  become  tense  and  hard  as 
in  health.  The  loss  of  power  in  the  triceps  muscle  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  the   patient  to  extend  the  forearm 


Fia.  tt>4, — The  motor  pMnU  on  the  outer  taped  of  ihi 


upon  the  arm  when  the  arm  is  first  raised  above  the  head ; 
nor  can  the  forearm  be  extended  with  the  same  degree  of 
force  as  the  healthy  side  in  any  position  of  the  arm. 
When  the  hand  is  laid  upon  the  table,  the  patient  is  un- 
able to  raise  the  hand  from  contact  with  it,  but  the  lateral 
movements  of  the  fingers  can  be  performed  as  in  health, 
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since  these  movements  are  controlled  by  the  interossei  mus- 
cles. The  action  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  wrist  seems 
feeble,  since  the  antagonistic  action  ot  the  extensors  does  Dot 
afford  a  fixed  point  of  action ;  but,  if  the  wrist  be  forcibly 
extended  and  fixed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wrist  flexors  are 
not  paralyzed. 

This  form  of  paralysis  interferes  with  almost  all  of  the  nu- 
merous employments  of  daily  life,  since  the  functions  of  the 
hand  are  most  seriously  impaired.  The  patient  can  not  well 
hold  or  grasp  anything,  on  account  of  the  inability  to  perform 


FlO.  Ih'i.—  Tkt  motor iMivls  on  Iht  inner  tidt  of  lltf  ai-m. 
I.  m.  intrmul  hrad  of  triceps ;  2,  musculo-culancoug  nerve;  3,  median  nerve i   4,  m. 
contco-bmehiiilis :  S,  uliiHr  ui^rre ;  6,  brand)  of  median  nerve  for  pi'onator  ndii 
teres ;  7,  luusculo-cutaneous  nenc  ;  8,  m.  bitepa  fleior  cubili. 

the  extension  of  the  thumb  or  fingers ;  and  the  impairment 
of  the  supinators  still  further  adds  to  the  uselessness  of  the 
hand.  The  regions  of  the  integument  supplied  by  the  mus- 
riilo-spiral  ner\e  exhibit  more  or  less  aniesthesia,  although 
the  extent  of  this  sj-mptom,  like  that  of  the  muscular  pa- 
ralysis, is  modified  by  the  height  of  the  lesion,  which  affects 
the  nerve  as  well  as  by  its  character.  In  some  cases,  exten- 
sive  motor  i>aralysis  may  be  present  without  any  marked 
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disturbance  of  sensibility ;  thia   can  only  be  explained  by 
the  presence  of  anastomosis  between  the  cutaneous  nerves 


FlO.  IBS. — Vie  motar  poirUt 
I,  m.  aupinator  longu.i ;  S,  m.  eili 


the  e^dmnor  [ponl'rior)  atpccl  of  thi  forearm. 

r  carpi  nd.  longior  ;  3,  m.  exleneor  cnrpi  r*d.  brc- 

a  digilorum  \  6,  ni.  eilcnsor  osf'a.  met.  pol ;  7,  m. 

exlenaor  primi.  tnt«rnod.  pol.;  8,  m.  tint  doreal  inlcrosacouB ;  9,  m.  wcond  dorsal 

interonseous ;  ID,  m.  third  dori«l  interOKieaua ;  II,  m.  extensor  nrpi  uliuri.i;  Vi,  va. 

eitcnaor  min.  digill;  13,  id.  citcDBor  Becund.  iatcrDod.  pol;  14,  m.  abduct,  min. 

digiti;  IS,  m.  fourth  dorsal  it 


of  different  origins,  as  was  demonstrated  by  Tripier  and  Ar- 
loing'  upon  dogs. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  thia  type  of  paralysis,  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  exact  nature  and  seat  of  the  exciting 

<  Aa  quot«d  b^  Erb. 
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cause.     The  most  common  rauses  are  injury,  pressure,  and 
lead  poiaoning ;  but  the  existence  of  exciting  neuritis,  some 


Fia.lRI.—  nrmntoTp'jiiif  ■         '.,,<>,■)  aspeff  of  Hit /oratrm. 

■e  and  branch  lo  m.  iironniuc  indii  utus;  2,  m.  palmaria  longuai  8,  m. 
fleiur  carpi  ainarii :  4,  ni.  flexor  aublim.  digit. ;  G,  ulnar  nerve ;  S,  m,  flei.  (nbliio, 
dig. ;  7,  Tolar  branch  of  the  ulnar  ncrvo ;  B,  tn.  palroarU  br«>)a ;  9,  m.  ikbdtictur  nun. 
di^t.;  ID,  m. Bcinr  min. di^t. ;  II,  id.  ajiponcns  niin.digit.;  13,  IS,  tuJumbricalca; 
H,  m.  flexor  carpi  radialEs ;  IS,  id.  floior  profund.  digjtonim;  16,  m.  flexor  sublim. 
didioiiiiii ;  IT,  m.  flci.  longuB  polliciB:  lt<,  median  nerve;  19,  m.  opponent  pollLdi; 
Sil,  ID.  abductor  |H>1lidB  ;  31,  m.  flexor  bri'vls  poUicis;  £2,  m.  addiu-tor  pollicis:  it. 
m.  drat  luinbricalis. 


cerebral  disease,  or  an  hysterical  cause,  must  be  excluded  or 
deteiinined  by  the  concomitant  symptoms.     "When  the  parol- 
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ysis  is  due  to  local  compression,  the  triceps  muscle  is  not  usu- 
ally affected,  and  the  same  statement  applies  to  the  rheumatic 
fonn,  while  in  both  of  these  types  the  disturbance  of  sensi- 
bility is  most  frequently  confined  to  the  hand  alone.  In  lead 
paralysis,  the  supinator  brevis  muscle  remains  unaflfectei 
until  late  in  the  disease,  and  the  supinator  longus  muscle 
is  rarely  involved,  even  in  severe  forms  of  poisoning.  While 
this  can  not  be  taken  as  an  absolute  sign,  it  is  a  most 
valuable  point  in  diagnosis,  and  should  be  always  remem- 
bered. In  addition  to  the  muscular  paralysis,  lead  poison- 
ing is  often  accompanied  by  muscular  atrophy  and  swell- 
ing of  the  veins  upon  the  extensor  side  of  the  forearm ; 
while  tendinous  swellings  are  frequently  detected  in  the 
region  of  the  wrist. 

The  duration  of  paralysis  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  exciting  cause.  Lead  poisoning  pro- 
duces, in  all  cases,  an  exceedingly  slow  and  obstinate  form  of 
trouble,  and  the  paralysis  may  be  incurable ;  *' crutch  paraly- 
sis" usually  recovers  speedily,  if  the  pressure  be  discontinued ; 
traumatic  paralysis,  if  the  injury  be  severe,  follows  a  protract- 
ed course  ;  while  those  cases  which  depend  upcm  cerebral 
origin  are  modified,  as  to  their  course  and  termination,  by  the 
character  of  the  exciting  lesion. 

THE   DORSAL  NERVES. 

The  nerves  of  the  dorsal  region  are  twelve  in  number  upon 
each  side  of  the  trunk.  They  escape  from  the  vertebral  canal 
by  means  of  foramina  between  the  dorsal  vertebrse,  and  are 
connected  to  corresponding  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nen^e. 
Each  dorsal  nerve  is  joined  to  a  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic, 
immediately  after  its  escape  from  the  foramen  Iw^tween  the 
vertebne,  by  two  small  and  short  filaments ;  hence,  there  are 
frequent  points  of  communication  between  the  cerebro-spinal 
and  symi)athetic  systems  of  nen^es  throughout  the  length  of 
the  vertebml  column.  As  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  lec- 
ture, the  first  dorsal  ner\'e  assists  to  form  the  brachial  plexus, 
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and  can  therefore  be  properly  classed  as  one  of  the  nerves  of 
the  upper  extremity  rather  than  a  nerve  of  the  trunk ;  the 
remaining  nenes  of  this  region  are  distributed  entirely  to 
the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  the  adjacent  pleura,  and  the  in- 
tegument covering  the  front,  sides,  and  back  of  the  chest, 
and  the  upi)er  part  of  the  abdomen. 

The  table  which  I  now  show  you  is  designed  to  make  the 
general  distribution  of  the  dorsal  nerves  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion, and  to  assist  in  revie\\ing  the  chief  points  of  interest 
which  are  presented  in  connection  with  the  nerves  of  this 
region. 

NERVES  OF  THE   DORSAL   REGION. 
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External   , 
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In  the 
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nerves. 
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branches. 

Lateral 
cutane- 
ous. 

Anterior 
cutane- 
ous. 
Muscular 
branches. 

Lateral 
rutaneous. 

Anterior 
cutaneous. 
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Filaments  to  transrersalis  colli, 
Filaments  to  longissimus  dorsi, 
Filaments  to  tracbelo-mastoid. 
Filaments  to  leratores  costarmn. 
Filaments  to  sacro-lurobalis, 
Filaments  to  accessorius. 
Same    muscles    as    in    preccdin;; 

bracket, 
Integument  of  the  back. 
Filaments  to  semispinalis  dorsi. 
Filaments  to  multifidus  spins. 
Integument  of  back. 
Same    muscles    as    in    preceding 

bracket, 
No  cutaneous  filaments. 
Intercostals, 
Triangularis  stemi. 
Integument  of  chest  and  mamnue. 
Upper    part   of    external    oblique 

muscle, 
Integument  over  upper  part  of  latis- 
siraus  dorsi  and  the  scapular  re- 
gion. 

Integument  of  mammae  and  side  of 
the  chest. 

Intercostals, 

Abdominal  muscles. 

Integument  of  abdomen,  as  far  as 

the  edge  of  rectus, 
Integument  over  lower  part  of  latis- 

simus  dorsi. 
Upper  part  of  rectus  and  integv- 

ment  in  front  part  of  abdomen. 


It  will  be  perceived  that  these  nerves,  like  those  of  the 
cervical  region,  divide  into  anterior  and  posterior  branches, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  i)os- 
terior  divisions  supply  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  the  in- 
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tegument  which  covers  that  region,  while  the  aDtei-inr  divis- 
ions supply  the  nniscles  of    respiration  uiul  Bome   of  the 


The  pcctomlii  nujnr  niul  minor  rauiclM  an<  mnDicd.    Tliir  »))U<|ii 


•hlouilni*  an)  iliviUeJ.  and  removeil  !□  w 
1,  kIIIait  vein :  tlie  inei?  I»  removed  ;  2,  portion  of  Uip  bmcliinl  pl.-xus  miJ  two  tho- 
ndc  hraiielic-i :  R,  brucliLsl  (wti;  of  the  tint  lnti.-nw<liil  nrrvv  :  4,  brnrliinl  twig  of  Urn 
Monnd  ini«rt<oitkl  ncrrc;  D,  iboacuUtinn  between  tno  branchL-Bi  d,  dltUloa  nf  an 
iatennBtal  brnnch  into  T,  a  HupciDcial  bnnth,  and  »,  a  dvcp  branch;  tl,  glutml 
braodi  ol  Iho  iwrlfth  inlcrconial  ncrrn ;  10,  icniilnatinn  ot  the  lliiuGTOtal  braiii4i 
of  the  lumbar  (lUins ;  II,  iiiKiiirin-ciilam'OiiH  hnuch;  13.  tvri;  of  the  gvnito- crural 
bmiii^h;  13,  lli,  jturlioiisuf  tliu  dwp  ni'rruii  artvr  Ihr;  havu  bm-ume  aup«ifidaL 

uhdomimil  musclea,  and  the  integument  nf  the  rhest,  loins, 
aJid  abdomen.     The  intercostal  nen'ea  are  formed  entirely 
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from  the  anterior  divisions;  those  arising  from  the  upper 
half  of  the  dorsal  region  being  called  the  *'  thoracic ''  intercos- 
tals,  while  the  lower  six  nerves  are  called  the  "thoracieo- 
abdominal "  intercostal  nerves. 

The  first  and  last  dorsal  nerves  are  somewhat  peculiar  in 
their  distribution,  and  deserve  a  si)ecial  description.  The  first 
dorsal  nene  has  no  lateral  cutaneous  branch,  since  the  branch 
which  corresponds  to  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the 
other  nerves  is  of  large  size,  and  enters  into  the  formation  of 
the  brachial  plexus.  The  continuation  of  this  nerve  along 
the  first  intercostal  space  is  of  small  size,  and  ends  in  the  an- 
terior cutaneous  nerve. 

The  last  dorsal  nerve  is  the  largest  of  the  twelve,  and  is 
usually  connected  with  the  first  lumbar  nerve  by  a  filament 
called  the  '^dorso-lumbar^  nerve,  which  descends  in  the 
substance  of  the  quadratus  lumbomm  muscle.  It  com- 
municates also  with  the  hyi)ogastric  branch  of  the  ilio-hy- 
pogastric  nerve  (a  branch  of  the  lumbar  plexus),  between 
the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  of  the  ab- 
domen. Its  lateral  cutaneous  branch  is  very  large,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  front  jxart  of  the  gluteal 
region. 

The  distribution  of  the  dorsal  nerves  to  the  costal  layer  of 
the  pleura  is  not  specially  designated  in  the  table,'  but  it  is  a 
fact  of  great  physiological  interest.  Hilton  draws  an  analogy 
between  the  pleura  and  a  synovial  membrane  of  a  joint ;  and 
the  intercostal  muscles  are  also  compared  by  him  to  those 
moving  a  joint.  Thus  this  author  adduces  further  proof  of 
his  general  law  of  nene  distribution,  since  the  skin  of  the 
chest,  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  pleura  are  supplied  from 
the  same  source.  In  pursuing  this  same  line  of  reasoning 
(and  the  analogy  is  not  a  strained  one  from  a  physiological 
standpoints  the  abdominal  muscles  might  also  be  included 
among  the  list  of  muscles  which  move  the  ribs ;  and  the  nerve 
supply  to  them  also  would  thereby  be  explained  by  this  same 
axiom,  viz.,  that  the  nerves  which  supply  a  joint  supply  the 

'  See  page  420  of  this  Tolome. 
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mnscle::  which  mcire  it  and  the  skin  over  the  insertions  of 
those  muscles. 

It  sliould  be  recollected  that  some  of  the  filaments  derived 


•rparl  o/lAi  IrviJ.:    (Maisc.) 
'ht-lo-nualoideuit.  Utisiiuiiu  ikirti,  ami 


Pic.  :b9.- 

PortinnB  iif  Ihu  trnpeiius,  «plcn 

gliilpiu  niaiiniiiti  idumIm.  rtc.  r(c,  o 

1,  I,  ],  jiuali^riiir  twim  o(  thu  «ii|i*rrlii.'ia1  brnnchrs  of  Itip  intcrcasUl  iwves:  S,  |K>El«riiir 
biTinch  of  the  first  wrviciil  nerve,  or  tub-occiplul ;  3,  postt'iiiir  tinm-li  of  Ihe  newind 
cervical  rttr't;  4,  iiuMeulftlion  of  ihli  branch  with  lh«  gniat  miuitaid  lirmncfai  S,  D, 
poaliriur  branchra  of  iwo  ccrrlcnl  norres ;  6,  iDlorcn»(k1  branch ;  7.  citcnuil  tlri)[  of  k 
oumsl  branch ;  6,  Intcnial  IwIr  ol  a  itdniul  bnuieb ;  9,  jio9l«rior  bruich  ol  a  lumbar 
nerre;  in,  poaterior  braactiof  a  ••eral  iwrro. 
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from  the  upper  intercostal  nerves  cross  the  axillary  space 
and  supply  the  integument  of  the  arm.  The  "  nerve  of  Wris- 
berg,"  which  has  been  described  in  connection  with  the  cuta- 
neous nerves  of  the  arm,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  bmnches.  It  may  thus  be  understood  why  the  pain  of 
pleuritic  inflammation  may  be  carried  to  and  felt  in  the  region 
of  the  axilla  and  inner  arm,  and  why  distinct  points  of  tender- 
ness to  pressure  may  sometimes  be  detected  in  these  regions 
when  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  trunk. 

CLINICAL  POINTS   PERTAINING  TO  THE  DORSAL  NERVES. 

From  the  suggestions  thrown  out  as  to  the  physiological 
importance  of  nerve  distribution,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
pleura  is  supplied  from  the  same  nerve  sources  as  the  respira- 
tory muscles  and  the  integument  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  and 
inner  arm,  some  important  clinical  lessons  may  be  dra\\Ti. 
Patients  suffering  from  pleurisy  feel  a  pain  in  the  costal 
muscles  which  compels  restricted  movement  of  the  ribs,  and 
which  limits  the  respiratory  function  largely  to  the  diaphragm. 
Now,  these  painful  cramps  and  stitches  are  independent  of 
the  pain  arising  alone  from  the  inflamed  pleural  surface,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  respiratory  movements  is  due  to  a  jyar- 
tially  contractured  state  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  as  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  fact  that  patients  can  not  draw  a  long  breath 
if  asked  to  do  so ;  hence,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
Nature  has  so  distributed  the  nerves  to  the  pleura  as  to  en- 
able that  serous  membrane  to  control  the  muscles  which 
create  movement  of  the  adjacent  costal  surfaces,  and  thus 
insure  its  quietude  during  the  stages  of  inflammation  or 
repair.  It  is  ^nsely  suggested  by  Hilton,  in  this  connection, 
that  we  learn  a  lesson  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases  from 
Nature  herself,  viz.,  ''  never  to  allow  a  patient,  suffering  from 
pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  to  talk  except  in  monosyllables,  so  as 
to  avoid  a  full  inspiration." 

The  diagnostic  value  of  pain  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
region  of  the  thorax.  Persistent  pains  high  up  between  the 
shoulders  are  strongly  indicative  of  diseases  of  the  heart. 
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aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  stricture  of  the  oesophagus, 
and  anything  which  would  tend  to  create  pressure  within  the 


1,  region  8u[^liei]  bjr  the  eupra-claricular  nerve  (branch  of  the  ccrrical  plexus) ;  !,  re- 
gion supplied  by  Ihe  circiimflei  nerve ;  3,  reeion  supplied  by  Ihe  intcrcoalo-huroeral 
nerve;  4,  region  supplied  by  the  intercostal  nerve  (lateral  branch);  S,  region  sup- 
plied by  the  lesser  internal  cutaneous  nerve  (nerve  ol  Wrisbcrg) ;  6,  rofiion  supplied 
by  the  muHCulo-gpiral  nerve  (eilema!  culsneons  branch);  7,  region  supplied  by  the 
internal  eutnncuus  nerve;  9,  region  supplied  b;  the  musculo-cutancous  nerve ;  9, 
region  supplied  by  the  median  nerve  ;  10,  region  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve  ;  11, 
region  supplied  by  the  intercostal  nerve  (anterior  branch). 

posterior  mediastinum.'     If  we  meet  with  persistent  pain  in 
the  space  lying  between  the  -middle  of  the  scapula  and  the 

'  John  Hilton,  op.  cit. 
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~'  ~^--~  -1;^"-  T^  '-^  ^ound  to  sus- 
'   -   -    -  -  --   ----.--     :  ''--  1*1  minal  digestive 

ni^-:ixi-  :  -1-  -  .:.^  -r_  --  — —  I:  :-;  -■:  urnvmiTnon  fur 
.ii-Tt-:!.--  •  p^.:i-i  '  M-  r-.2---rT-  *  -  :  ■  munifMSt  itself  in 
rile  :  v^ii     :  :---->-- 1-  "  ._:!  ^  m-  '.    v-r  iz-Tr'^-sral  ivirinn. 

Tli^r  ir-'.  i-:i'  ••  :i":--  -  :'  -..z  -r  ::i  Tlie  mammary  ivrrion 
^^^Il^^-^-^  1"'  L'-— • -.  1  :-  ::  hl-.  r-z  e  in  its  earlv  staires 
wliilr.  :.i  'li'-  .::'-i:  '^".-:--^.  1t  7'.-  :rj.  lihI  the  irlands  of  the 
nxilk  :irjL  :i-'T'L:a?rL-.^^  -:..-'  ^  Sr-  -  iiirily  aSt^i'ted  with  oan- 
fvr  nib^-r'*!-?.  >'  V.  11.  -._->re  •  ~  ii::.  n-*,  the  pi-esenire  of  jniin 
in  the  back,  ''.^-r^-^z  :*_-  r.i  .lirrs.  in  the  >ide  of  the  chest, 
or  down  the  inz-r  ^i  Lr  :  :lir  :imi.  may  j-^^^ibly  afft»rd  invalu- 
able aid  in  diacn  si^. 

ThedistiiV''it:« n'  :  :"i-  *•  >:'  an.1  -^^^^^'ntft  inttrcostal  nrrres 
ro  the  jikin  over  the p''  f :'  -  ?^>  .'"'M  may  ].>e  a  u.seful  fact  to 
reuiemVvr  in  makin.:  a  dia^T.  :•<]>  -  if  the  cause  <»f  pain  in  that 
recion,  since,  by  traoin:^  i\vt  oonrse  «>f  these  two  nerves  fi-oni 
rvrVre  barkward,  an<l  oV»ser\in:i  the  healthy  or  unhealtliy  con- 
.li:i  n  of  the  structures  near  t«>  whicli  the  nerves  would  i>ass— 
05  the  pleura,  ribs,  a?soi»ha2:us,  aorta,  etc.— we  may  at  last 
>nii;ii  the  spine  as  the  seat  of  the  disease  which  is  producinir 
Tjaia  in  a  ivsrion  far  remote  from  the  cause  to  whicli  it  is  really 
due.    1:  i^  l^y  ^^  means  uncommon  for  spinal  aifections  of  the 
mid-irsid  ivgion  to  manifest  themselves  by  a  pain  which  is 
,ij,ftcrw*ini.  and  refen^d  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  and  su<-li 
a  <i«kin  15  rendered  still  more  probal)le  if  ]^resent  cm  liotli 
MiW  of  the  median  line,  since  symmetri(*al  pains  are  especially 
rtuknu-terislio  of  central  origin.'    Should  such  a  pain  exist,  and 
a  luaiked  leUef  ensue  when  the  patient  is  in  a  recumbent 
^MiUiR,  flie  probability  of  spinal  orighi  is  still  more  distinctly 


^  .^  _  IS  connected  aboTC  with  tlie  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Ji>r-:il 

•  tb'"  «Air  plerai  and  thence  with  the  stomach,  liunih^nuin,  livor, 

^i  ,(^10^  |ffobable,  therefore,  that  the  pain  exitcrionoi^  iu  tlio 

^B^s  AcMd  with  diseases  of  the  digestive  or^zans,  is  nfiT- 

^i^m^BUC  neire. 

il  laoms  of  nerve  distribution,  quoted  on  pages 
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It  has  been  stated  in  previous  lectures  that  pains  which  are 
confined  to  one  side  of  the  body  are  usually  indicative  of  an 
exciting  cause  which  is  confined  to  the  same  side,  rather  than 
of  diseased  conditions  of  the  central  nerve  ganglia.  It  is 
therefore  customary,  with  those  most  familiar  with  the  steps 
necessary  to  reach  a  scientific  diagnosis,  to  search  for  some 
cause  upon  the  same  side  of  the  body,  in  case  a  pain  exists 
which  is  not  symmetrically  developed  upon  both  sides.  I 
have  knovni  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  within  the  thorax  to 
be  discovered  by  a  pain,  which  was  one-sided,  and  which  was 
the  only  symptom  which  the  patient  was  conscious  of,  where 
the  existence  of  the  tumor  would  probably  have  gone  on  un- 
detected but  for  this  valuable  guide.  A  constant  pain  in  the 
back  is  one  of  the  most  positive  signs  of  aneurism  of  the  coeliac 
axis,  and  J  question  if  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  of  the  abdom- 
inal aorta  in  any  part  of  its  course  should  ever  be  made  unless 
this  symptom  can  be  detected. 

Pain  in  the  region  of  the  pectoral  muscle  may  indicate  some 
cause  referred  either  to  the  t7iird  ox  fourth  cermcal  or  the  ^r*^ 
dorsal  nerves ;  hence  we  must  look  in  two  different  localities 
for  the  exciting  lesion.  The  distribution  of  the  cervical  nerves 
to  the  fascia  covering  the  anterior  portion  of  the  chest  is  not 
sufficiently  well  recognized  by  the  profession  at  large,  and 
doubtless  many  cases  have  been  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the 
physician  which  could  have  been  easily  explained,  had  this 
point  been  impressed  upon  them. 

The  distribution  of  the  lower  intercostal  nerves  to  the  in- 
tegument covering  the  upper  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men may  be  useful  in  diagnosis,  since  pain  in  this  region  of 
the  abdomen  may  be  created  by  pressure  of  fluid  in  the  pleural 
cavities,  and  by  other  lesions  situated  above  the  line  of  the 
diaphragm.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  many  cases 
of  this  character  have  misled  the  medical  attendant  who  has 
referred  the  symptom  of  abdominal  pain  to  organs  within  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  when  the  exciting  cause  was  to  l>e  sought 
for  within  the  chest  or  in  the  course  of  the  lower  intercostal 
nerves  ?    Certainly,  successful  treatment  dej^ends  upon  accu- 
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racy  in  diagnosis ;  and  the  application  of  the  laws  of  nerve 
distribution  to  fine  discriminations  in  the  appreciation  of 
symptoms  is  a  guide  whose  value  and  utility  are  not  generally 
known, 

^Vhen  we  have  our  attention  called  by  a  patient  to  a  pain, 
no  matter  where  its  situation  may  chance  to  be,  we  are  positive 
that  it  can  be  traced  to  the  nerves  supplying  the  part.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  direct  guide  to  follow  which  will  usually  lead 
us,  if  we  are  anatomists,  to  the  source  of  the  pain.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this,  and  they  are  too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail, 
there  is  one  symptom  in  spinal  disease  which  stands  out  prom- 
inently, and  I  might  say  solicits  our  proper  appreciation  of  it, 
and  that  is  a  fixed  and  local  pain  upon  the  surface  of  the  body, 
with  or  without  exacerbations,  and  often  without  any  local  in- 
crease of  temperature  at  the  seat  of  the  disease.  I  feel  quite 
certain  that  through  the  medium  of  this  one  symptom  alone, 
if  properly  employed,  morbid  conditions  of  the  vertebrae  or 
the  spinal  cord,  its  membranes,  and  its  nerves,  may  be  often 
diagnosed  long  before  any  palpable  deformity  of  attitude  or 
gait  exists,  and  a  cure  often  effected  by  simple  rest. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  nerves  of  the  dorsal  region  that 
pain  is  a  more  valuable  guide  than  in  almost  any  other  i)ortion 
of  the  body.  The  subjacent  viscera,  occupying  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  cavities,  are  constantly  manifesting  diseased 
conditions  by  pain  of  a  superficial  character  (through  the  in- 
timate communications  which  exist  between  the  splanchnic 
and  dorsal  nerves)  at  spots  often  far  removed  from  the  excit- 
ing cause.  It  is  natural  that  the  medical  attendant,  unless 
his  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  fact,  should  attribute 
the  pain  to  some  fanciful  cause  in  the  locality  of  that  pain,  or 
to  some  general  diagnosis  of  neuralgia,  malaria,  etc. ,  when  an 
anatomical  knowledge  might  direct  him  aright  both  in  diag- 
nosis and  treatment.  We  know  that  liver  disease  may  be  oc- 
casionally manifested  by  a  pain  in  the  region  of  the  right 
shoulder ;  that  gastric  and  intestinal  disorders  frequently  pro- 
duce a  constant  pain  in  the  back  between  the  scapulae ;  and 
that  tumors  of  the  viscera  may  produce  like  results  by  press- 
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lire  upon  the  splanchnic  neires  or  the  solar  plexns  of  which 
they  fonn  a  part.     Without  such  a  knowledge  and  its  satis- 


Fio.  161. — A  diagrnm  of  the  ngirmt  ofattaneout  nervt  dutribulion  on  the  potUrior  tar. 
face  ofihe  upptr  atrtmUi/  andtnink.     (lIodlfi«tl'froiD  Flower.) 

18,  ref^on  supplied  hy  the  iceond  dortal  ncrre ;  IS,  region  supplied  bj  the  tupra^trapiJaT 
nerve;  20,  region  supplied  by  Uie  dreumjla  none  ;  21,  rctpoD  supplied  by  the  inlrr- 
caito-liumrra/  nerve :  22,  region  supplied  bv  the  alcmal  eulantmu  nerve ;  23,  region 
supplied  by  the  iniemal  rufnnnXM  branch  of  the  mwimli^^piral  nerve  ;  24,  region 
supplied  by  the  "  niriv  of  Writbtrg  "  ,-  26,  re(:ion  Bupplied  by  the  laln-al  branclia 
of  the  inlrremtid  nerves ;  26,  re^on  supplied  by  the  internal  culantotu  nerve  ;  27,  re- 
gion supplied  by  the  niiUKvli-mlarvoai  nerve ;  2S,  region  supplied  by  the  iliae  braneh 
of  the  iliihinffuiiial  nerve ;  29,  region  supplied  by  the  raJial  nerve ;  30,  region  sup- 
plied by  the  ulnar  nerve. 

factory  explanation,  would  we  be  apt  to  refer  such  pain  to 
causes  so  remote  ?    Would  we  look  for  causes  of  abdominal 
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pain. in  the  region  of  the  thorax,  without  the  knowledge  that 
the  lower  intercostal  nerves  supplied  the  abdominal  muscles  \ 
The  lessons  taught  by  anatomy  are  of  a  most  practical  char- 
acter, and  worthy  of  the  study  even  of  those  old  in  the  prac- 
tice of  physic.  If  a  patient  complains  of  pain  on  the  surface 
of  the  body,  it  must  be  expressed  by  the  nerve  which  resides 
there ;  there  is  no  other  structure  that  can  express  it,  and 
somewhere  in  its  course  of  distribution,  between  its  periph- 
eral filaments  and  its  central  point  of  origin  from  the  enceph- 
alon  or  the  spinal  cord,  the  precise  cause  of  this  pain  ex- 
pressed upon  the  surface  must  be  situated. 

INTERCOSTAL    NEURALGIA. 

Those  forms  of  neuralgia  which  have  their  seat  in  the 
nerves  which  arise  from  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spinal  cord 
are  grouped  under  the  term  "  dorso-intercostal "  neuralgia. 
The  exact  seat  of  the  pain  varies  not  only  with  the  special 
nerve  affected,  but  also  with  the  branch  of  the  nerv^e  which 
seems  to  manifest  the  most  irritation.  Thus,  if  the  upper 
two  nerves  are  involved,  the  pain  may  extend  to  the  arm  as 
well  as  the  trunk;  if  the  posterior  branches  of  the  dorsal 
nerves  be  alone  involved,  the  pain  will  be  perceived  in  the 
back  and  loins  ;  and,  finally,  if  the  anterior  branches  be  alone 
the  seat  of  pain,  it  will  be  confined  to  the  intercostal  spaces 
and  the  anterior  region  of  the  chest.  It  is  rare  to  find  the 
anterior  and  posterior  branches  of  any  dorsal  nerve  simulta- 
neously affected  with  neuralgia.  The  anterior  branches  are 
usually  the  ones  which  suffer,  and  the  pain  assumes  a  type 
which  is  properly  called  "intercostal." 

Intercostal  neuralgia  is  more  common  in  women  than  in 
men,  and  chiefly  affects  weak,  hysterical,  and  anaemic  sub- 
jects. It  appears  often  in  those  who  are  convalescing  from 
some  severe  tyi)e  of  disease.  The  causes  to  which  this  form 
of  neuralgia  can  be  traced  include  exi)osure  to  cold  or  damp- 
ness, anatomical  changes  in  the  nerves  themselves,  diseases  of 
some  of  the  adjoining  organs  (especially  in  connection  with 
phthisis),  embarrassment  to  the  venous  return  of  the  affected 
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region,  dUatation  of  the  venous  plexuses  of  the  interior  of  the 
vertebral  canal,  aortic  aneurisms  (which  lead  to  absorption  of 
the  vertebrae  or  ribs),  all  possible  diseases  of  the  vertebrae 
themselves,  and  also  of  the  ribs,  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord, 
and  malarial  affections. 

This  form  of  neuralgia  is  most  common  upon  the  left  side, 
and  Henle  has  attributed  this  clinical  fact  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  intercostal  veins  of  the  left  side,'  which  relatively  tends 
to  impede  the  return  of  blood  upon  the  left  in  contrast  to  the 
right  side.  From  the  extensive  list  of  causes  which  have  been 
given — and  many  of  the  subdivisions  of  each  have  been 
omitted — it  can  be  readily  understood  that,  to  make  an  accu- 
rate diagnosis  as  to  the  etiology  of  intercostal  neuralgia,  is 
never  possible  without  a  most  thorough  physical  examination 
of  the  subjacent  organs,  the  bones  of  the  thorax,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  the  soft  tissues. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  generally  confined  to  the 
anterior  and  lateral  walls  of  the  trunk,  more  rarely  to  the 
back  and  the  loins.  The  area  of  the  pain  indicates  the  nerves 
affected,  which  is  often  a  point  of  great  value  in  searching  for 
the  cause.  While  the  i)ain  is  of  a  burning,  dull,  and  i)ersist- 
ent  character  for  the  greater  part,  yet  it  is  often  characterized 
by  paroxysms  of  tearing  and  lancinating  pains  which  follow 
the  course  of  the  nerves  affected  with  a  remarkable  precision. 
The  violence  of  these  paroxysms  may  be  very  great,  so  as  to 
cause  syncope.  All  respiratory  motions,  such  as  sneezing, 
coughing,  blowing  the  nose,  etc.,  increase  the  pain,  and  the 
skin  is  sensitive  to  the  slightest  pressure,  even  the  weight  of 
the  bedclothes  distressing  the  patient,  although  firm  pressure 
may  sometimes  afford  relief.  While  the  paroxysm  is  active, 
the  patients  sit  with  the  body  inclined  toward  the  affected 
side,  and  their  faces  indicate  the  most  extreme  anxiety. 
They  neither  dare  to  si)eak  loudly  nor  take  a  deep  inspira- 
tion, on  account  of  the  pain  induced  by  such  efforts. 

*  The  intercostal  veins  of  the  left  side  empty  into  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein  or 
the  left  vena  azygoe  ;  in  cither  cose,  the  bleed  takes  a  circuitous  route  to  the  superior 
Tena  cava. 
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In  intercostal  neuralgia,  as  in  most  other  fonns,  there  are 
certain  points  which  are  particularly  sensitive  to  pressure, 
and  are  of  great  aid  in  conlirming  the  diagnosis.  These 
points  comprise,  first,  one  near  to  the  vertebral  column  {verte- 
bral point\  where  the  nerve  emerges  from  the  inter- vertebral 
foramen ;  secondly,  one  at  about  the  middle  of  the  entire 
course  of  the  nerve,  corresponding  to  a  line  dropi)ed  from 
the  center  of  the  axillary  space  {lateral  point\  where  the 
lateral  branch  emerges  beneath  the  integument ;  and,  thirdly, 
one  in  front,  near  to  the  sternal  border  (anterior  or  sternal 
point)^  where  the  anterior  perforating  branch  emei^ges  be- 
neath the  skin. 

For  some  unknown  reason,  the  intercostal  nerves,  when 
inflamed,  are  particularly  liable  to  be  associated  with  the 
appearance  of  that  form  of  skin  disease  called  **  herpes  zos- 
ter." This  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  neuralgic 
symptoms,  but  it  is  a  valuable  sign  of  a  neuritis  of  the  nerves 
supplying  the  region  affected. 

The  diagnosis  of  intercostal  neuralgia  can  often  be  made 
only  with  extreme  difficulty.  That  rheumatic  affection  of 
the  muscles  of  the  chest  commonly  called  "  pleurodynia"  is 
often  confounded  with  it,  and  the  diagnosis  is  to  be  made 
chiefly  by  the  presence  of  the  localized  points  of  tenderness 
mentioned,  and  the  rapid  disappearance  of  all  symptoms  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  which  is  seldom  observed  in  true 
intercostal  neuralgia.  Pleurisy  is  also  to  be  differentiated 
from  this  disease  chiefly  by  its  physical  symptoms  ;  and  an- 
gina pectoris  is  to  be  told  by  the  phenomena  presented  by 
the  heart  and  the  pulse,  as  well  as  by  the  sense  of  imjiendiDg 
death,  threatened  suffocation,  intense  anxiety,  and  the  fact 
that  the  pain  frequently  shoots  down  the  left  arm. 

XEUHALGIA   OF  THE   MAMMARY   GLAND   (MASTODYXIA). 

Tlie  skin  over  the  mammary  gland  is  supplied  by  the  an- 
terior and  lateral  branches  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  intercostal  nenes,  and  by  some  filaments  derived 
from  the  supra-clavicular  nenes,  while  the  glandular  struct- 
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lire  itself  is  supplied  by  the  lateral  perforating  branches  of 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  intercostal  nerves.  This  region  is 
especially  liable  to  an  extreme  form  of  neuralgia,  first  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  under  the  name  of  "irritable 
breast."  So  intense  is  the  pain  in  some  cases  of  this  affection 
that  it  is  compared  to  the  sensation  of  cutting,  tearing,  or 
stabbing  the  part  with  a  knife.  It  is  usually  paroxysmal  in 
character,  and  generally  of  short  duration,  although  such 
attacks  may  last  for  some  hours. 

This  affection  seems  to  be  associated  wth  pregnancy, 
anaemia,  chlorosis,  hysteria,  and  the  development  of  neu- 
romata upon  the  nerves  of  this  region.  It  may  be  persistent 
and  remain  for  years,  and  is  particularly  obstinate  to  treat- 
ment. 

The  detection  of  painful  points  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
region  of  the  escape  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the  part  from 
the  inter- vertebral  foramina ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  ex- 
istence of  similar  points  may  be  detected  upon  the  breast, 
near  the  nipple,  and  upon  the  sides  of  the  gland.  The  at- 
tacks are  paiticularly  liable  to  exacerbate  during  the  men- 
strual periods,  and,  during  the  height  of  the  paroxysm,  the 
pain  may  be  transmitted  by  other  nerves  into  the  neck,  down 
the  arm,  and  over  more  extended  areas  upon  the  chest  and 
back. 

PARALYSIS   OF  THE   DORSAL  NERVES. 

The  dorsal  muscles  control,  to  a  great  extent,  the  move- 
ments, fixation,  and  upright  position  of  the  vertebral  column, 
but  these  conditions  require  such  a  complexity  of  muscular 
action  that  it  is  often  diflicult,  in  case  of  paralysis,  to  exactly 
decide  as  to  the  muscles  which  are  affected.  Various  degrees 
of  weakness  of  the  dorsal  muscles  are  often  present  in  youth, 
sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  and  oc- 
casionally affecting  the  whole  back  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. 

These  paretic  states  are  dependent  upon  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, diseases  or  injuries  of  the  vertebral  column,  disturb- 
ances of  the  motor  regions  of  the  cerebrum,  lesions  of  the 
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various  ganglia  of  the  encephalon,  and  lesions  of  the  kinesodic 
system  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  i)araplegia,  the  motor  paralysis 
often  extends  upward  to  the  muscles  of  the  tmnk ;  while, 
in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  the  muscles  of  the  dorsal 
region  are  not  infrequently  involved. 

If  the  muscles  of  both  sides  of  the  back  be  paralyzed,,  the 
spinal  column  gradually  tends  to  assume  the  condition  of  a 
posterior  cunature  (paralytic  kyphosis),  and  the  deformity  is 
usually  most  marked  in  the  dorsal  region,  as  the  lumbar  and 
cen^ical  regions  exhibit  it  to  a  less  degree  on  accoiint  of  their 
anatomical  j^eculiarities.  If  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  back 
be  markedly  affected,  the  spinal  colunm  forms  an  equable 
cune,  as  if  the  body  were  bent  forward  as  in  old  age,  and  the 
patient  l)ecomes  unable  to  voluntarily  straighten  the  tmnk  to 
its  normal  posture.  When  passive  straightening  is  attempted, 
the  spine  is  easily  brought  into  its  proper  curve ;  and  this  is  a 
point  of  diagnosis  between  paralytic  kyphosis  and  the  de- 
formity dependent  upon  structural  disease  of  the  vertebrae  or  a 
state  of  muscular  contracture. 

The  muscles  most  frequently  affected  are  the  sacro-lum- 
balis  and  the  latissimus  dorsi.  If  they  be  jyaralyzed  upon  one 
side  only,  the  deformity  assumes  the  type  of  scoliosis,  as  a 
lateral  cunature  is  pi'oduced  by  the  muscles  of  the  unaffected 
side.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  one  before  cited,  the  jiatient  is 
unable  to  rectifv  the  deformitv  bv  anv  voluntarv  muscular 
effort,  although  the  spinal  cun'e  can  be  easily  removed  by 
mechanical  aid. 

When  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  lumhar  region  are 
markedly  impaired,  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  patient  is 
very  characteristic.  It  consists  of  a  bending  of  the  upper 
IX)rtion  of  the  trunk  in  a  backward  direction,  so  as  to  com- 
I)ensate  for  the  bending  forward  of  the  lumliar  vertebne :  this 
bending  of  the  thorax  backward  brings  the  upi>er  part  of  the 
body  behind  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  body,  and  the 
balance  is  preserved  exclusively  by  the  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  abdomen.  AVlien  the  body  is  brought  too  far  forward, 
it  sinks  and  falls,  as  the  lumbar  muscles  fail  to  support  it  in 
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an  erect  posture.  The  patient  t-an  not  tlien  bring  tlie  trunk 
into  its  former  posture  withont  the  tme  of  the  hands,  wliich 
are  employed  in  ;i  soit  nf  u  .-limbing  process,  the  hands  being 


1,  lumbar  lUiJ   sacral  [■niiii.in   •.il  i\k  f^'X.tl  -jiii]<,uli,  ^. ,    : ■..   al  |)aLp;  a,  (lr»t 

lambar  pair;  4,  4', i1iy-b)'t"'S''st''i'.'  brancli;  .1,  S,  ilii>-in~iiliiiil  binridi;  8,  wwiiid 
lamtmr  pair ;  T,  origin  of  tUe  gcDllo-crural  branch  j  T',  this  ntino  branch  ■ppoarins 
and  d(«con<ling  lu  troat  nf  the  pioa*  niui<eli>;  8,  oHjjin  of  the  cttvrnal  cutUMua 
nanrc;  S'.thiii  aanio  bmnch  ieavins  ihv  Imrder  of  the  prow,  and  divtiling  at  ihs 
led  of  llic  fold  of  Ihe  groin  1  S,  ihird  Inmbnr  pair ;  10,  toiirth  lumbar  pair  i  ll,llfth 
lunharpair;  13, lumbo-Mcml  trunk ;  13,  gluteal  branch  af  ihc  IliO'h^pof^triiT:  H, 
Iw ■bdiHnin*l  i>ranch ;  IB,tt8gnniial  hianohcs:  lfl,HXtunial  cntancoiw passing  und«r 
Pnupaci'*  ligament,  b<iiiieen  |S«  antortor  siiperior  anil  iufpilor  iip1iii>«  of  Ibo  lUam; 
IT.  IT,  n,  divialons  of  tliiK  branch;  17',  pranl  of  nriginof  tht>B«  dirUkino;  18,18', 
genital  branch  of   the  ^nilo-crural  ntrve ;  19,  IB,  fciiionl  dlvi«i<in  of  tbU  nerve 

Slerdng  the  faacia  lata  In  the  nclirhborhood  of  the  raphcnooa  opening;  lt>',  thla 
kialon  iMpoecd  at  Iho  fold  of  the  groin,  M  »haw  Iti  relallnns  with  (he  fctnoml  artery 
Md  the  wpbiiiiiiua  vein;  <0,  Hi',  anterior  oniral  norve:  SI,  21',  obturator  nerve. 

plaeeii  upon  thelpgs;  a  seiies  of  peculiar  movements  of  the 
Bhoulders  and  trunk  tlien  follow,  which  are  emiiloyed  to  assist 
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the  arms  in  tossing  the  trunk  backward  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  allow  the  abdominal  muscles  once  more  to  support  it.  This 
difficulty  in  bringing  the  trunk  above  the  level  of  the  lower 
limbs  is  typical  of  this  condition,  but  there  are  still  other  ad- 
ditional points  of  diagnostic  value.  The  lumbar  region  pre- 
sents a  deep  hollow ;  the  head  is  bent  forward  in  standing  or 
walking ;  and  the  trunk  may  be  seen  to  have  a  remarkable 
oscillating  movement  when  the  patient  walks.  When  the 
patient  sits  down,  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  seems  to 
sink,  and  the  spine  presents  a  condition  of  kyphosis.  In  fact, 
it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  condition  can  be  mistaken 
by  one  well  versed  in  anatomy. 


THE  LUMBAR  NERVES. 

The  lumbar  nei-ves  comprise  Ave  pairs  which  escaj^e  from 
the  intervertebral  foramina  of  that  region.  Like  all  the  spi- 
nal nerves,  they  each  divide,  immediately  after  their  escaj^e, 
into  anterior  and  posterior  divisions,  the  former  of  which  has 
a  larger  proportion  of  motor,  while  the  latter  has  an  excess  of 
sensory  fibers.  These  nerves  are  of  special  interest,  from  the 
fact  that  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  four  upper  nerves  assist 
to  form  the  lumbar  plexus.  This  plexus  is  situated  in  the 
substance  of  the  psoas  muscle,  in  front  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  It  is  narrow  above,  where  it 
is  joined  to  the  last  dorsal  nene,  but  below  it  becomes 
broad,  and  is  connected  with  the  sacral  plexus  by  means  of 
the  lumbo-sacral  cord  and  a  filament  from  the  fourth  lumbar 
nerve.  The  table  which  I  now  show  you  will  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  contrasting  the  relative  arrangement  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  divisions  of  the  lumbar  nerves,  as  well 
as  of  studying  the  origin  of  the  seven  main  nerve  trunks 
given  off  from  the  lumbar  plexus. 

In  the  following  table  the  formation  of  the  lumbar  plexus 
is  shown,  as  well  as  the  branches  which  are  given  oflf  from 
each  nerve  which  assists  to  form  it. 
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TABLE  OF  THE   NEKVES   OF  THE   LUMBAR   REGION. 


Posterior  divisions. 


Lumbar 
NEuvKs.  ; 


< 


Anterior 
divisions 


S 


1st  Lumbar 
nerve. 


2d   Lumbar 
nerve. 


f  Filaments  to  erector  spinas  muacle, 

T^  ,        1    \  Filaments  to  the  inter-transversales 
hxfcrnnl  , 

,         .        ^       mujicles, 

Drancnes.       pnaments  to  intcrfumcnt  of  back  part 

[      of  gluteal  region. 
T  f  .    I    i  Filaments  to  miiltifidus  spina?  muscle, 

n  nnn      \  jTiiaments  to  intarumcnt  near  spinal 
branches.   )  ,  •'  '^ 

f       column. 

C  Hio-hypogastric  nerve,  ^  Ciivrn  off  by 

Ilio-inguinal  nerve,       i      the  1st 

Communicating  to  2d  |      lumbar 

lumbar.  I      nerve. 

ficnit(»-crural  nerve,      |  t^.^ ^^  u- 

r»  4        I       .  uiven  on  by 

External   cutaneous  ..     oj 

nerve,  > 

n  •      *•         ^       oA  \       lumbar 

Communicating  to  3a  | 
lumbar.  1 

Part  of  anterior  crural 


SIONS    I 


lUMDAR 


Plexus.    " 


NERVE. 


3d  Lumbau 
nerve. 


4th  Lumbar 
nerve. 


nerve, 

Part  of  obturator 
nerve, 

Part  of  accessory  ob- 
turator nerve. 

Communicating  to  4tb 
lumbar. 

Part  of  anterior  crural 
nerve. 

Part  of    obturator 
nerve, 

Part  of  accessory  ob- 
turator nerve, 

Lum  bo- sacral  coi*d. 


y 


Given  off  by 
the  3d 

LUMBAR 
NERVE. 


> 


J 


Given  off  by 
the  4  th 

LUMBAR 
NERVE. 


It  will  be  perceived  that  three  most  important  nen^es,  viz., 
the  anterior  crural^  the  obturator^  and  accessory  obturator 
nerves,  are  formed  by  branches  both  of  the  third  and  fourth 
lumbar  nen^es,  and  therefore  may  be  said  to  arise  by  two 
heads.  The  accessory  obturator  nerve^  however,  arises  occa- 
sionally by  a  branch  derived  only  from  the  fourth  lumbar 
nerve,  its  other  head  being  a  bmnch  given  off  from  the  obtu- 
rator nerve. 

The  second  table,  to  which  I  now  call  your  attention,  is 
constnicted  to  show  the  distribution  of  each  of  the  seven 
large  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus.  This  table  may  aid  in 
refreshing  your  memories  while  following  the  subsequent 
lectures,  while  it  also  gives  you,  at  a  glance,  a  better  concep- 
tion of  the  arrangement  of  any  sj^ecial  nerve  than  a  mere 
verbal  description. 

'Taken  from  "The  Essentials  of  Anatomy "  (Darling  and   Ranney).     New   York: 
0.  P.  Putnam**  Sons,  1C8(). 
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OF  THE  DBANCIIES  OF  THE  LUMBAR  PLEICS.' 

r  (1)  iLio-HYro-  (  ^'"'"  *™rj-    \  ''"IP"^'"  "f  El""^  "^o"- 

I       n.iraii'         1      ^^™--/,      ■] /"/(yumeni  of  ihc  hjpogastric  rcgioiL 

Tntemil  oblique  muscle, 

IidtgHmait  of  upper  nod  inner  portioD  of  thigh, 

Inlfipmunl  of  Bcrotum, 

Integument  of  penis, 

Jnteffumad  of  Ubiuni. 


(2)  li.\i>-n 


ol  il 


bi-an 
Potlcrior 


1   /./. 


tlio  anterior  nod  outer  ai- 
peot  of  ihigb,  as  low  >s  the  kace. 
Intipumenl  cif  ilic  posterior  attd  outer  as- 
pect of  the  thigh, 

f  The  MrtoriuB  muscle, 
ifldJlt  aita.    J  lutfgumatt  of  anterior  a^ 
nenu  ncrveA      Bjiectof  thigh,  as  la»  ■> 
1      the  knee. 

f  ( Inliyumtnt  of 

I  Bitemal  J      inner     and 

branch,    j      outer  ridei 

IntrgtaHent  of 


Tot 

of  the  ibi^ 

.     and  the  h~. 

Mrgtimmt  of  knee  joint 

and    front   aod    inner 

sidcii-if  ilivK-juTiiirool. 

All  tlie  uiiJ^li-  un  fnMit 

i.if  i!ii-li  f\r.-|,i  thefdi- 

tiie  tarloritu. 


r  Two  in  number.   DUtribu 
rlleutnr        J      ted  to  cspeulc  of  kw 
lirabches.  |       joint,  and    probalili  li 
I,     the  hip  joiDi. 
rlicular  (  _    , .    ... 

bn.nchc8.r°*V-^"'- 

(To  Rracilis, 
To  adductor  longur, 
To  pCCtlDCUB. 
To  adductor  breris. 


Uusciilnr  J  Obturator  eitcmus, 

liranclicii.  I  Adductor  ma^nua. 

""'"iu...  {'■■■»•»"'• 

Cutaneous         )  To    tho    inlnrumml    of 
branclicF. '(      Ihigli  and  leg. 

'Takcnfrom  "ThcEsscniittlaof  Anatomy"(DarlinE  and  Ranncv).     New  York:  C. 

P.  PuttUDi'u  Sons,  leso. 
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THE   ILIO-HYPOGASTRIC   NERVE. 

This  nerve  is  named,  from  its  two  terminal  filaments  of 
distribution,  the  iliac  and  hypogastric  branch.  It  is  given  off 
by  the  first  lumbar  nerve  in  company  with  the  ilio-inguinal. 
It  emerges  from  the  outer  border  of  the  psoas  muscle,  crosses 
the  quadratus  lumborum,  then  perforates  the  transversalis 
muscle  of  the  abdomen,  and  finally  divides  between  it  and 
the  internal  oblique  muscle  into  its  iliac  and  hypogastric 
branches. 

The  iliac  branch  pierces  the  internal  and  external  oblique 
muscles  just  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  supplies  the 
skin  of  the  gluteal  region,  while  the  hypogastric  hrancJi 
pierces  the  internal  oblique  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle  a  little  above  the  external  abdominal 
ring,  and  suppUes  the  skin  of  the  hypoga^trium.  In  some 
cases  the  ilio-inguinal  nerve  is  incompletely  developed,  and 
this  nerve  may  then  be  traced  downward  to  the  skin  of  the 
I)enis,  scrotum,  labium,  and  thigh. 

THE  ILIO-IXGUINAL   NERVE. 

This  nerve  arises,  in  common  with  the  preceding  nerve, 
from  the  first  lumbar  nerve,  but  it  is  smaller  in  point  of  size 
than  its  fellow.  Like  the  ilio-hypogastric,  it  pierces  the  outer 
border  of  the  psoas,  and  crosses  the  quadratus  lumborum 
muscle,  lying  below  the  preceding  nerve ;  it  then  pierces  the 
transversalis  muscle,  entei-s  the  inguinal  canal,  passes  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  that  canal  in  front  of  the  spermatic^ 
cord,  and  supplies  the  skin  of  the  penis,  scrotum,  labium, 
and  of  the  upper  and  inner  portions  of  the  thigh.  It  is  some- 
times incompletely  developed,  in  which  case  the  ilio-hypogas- 
tric  nerve  takes  its  place. 

CLINICAL   POINTS    PERTAINING   TO  THE   ILIO-IIYPOGASTRIC    AND   ILIO- 
INGUINAL    NERVES. 

Tliese  t^vo  nerves  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  a  severe  form 
of  neuralgia.     It  may  be  produced  by  disease  of  the  lumbar 
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vertebrae,  structural  changes  in  the  parts  investing  the  lum- 
bar plexus,  pelvic  diseases,  exudations  in  the  substance  of 
the  psoas  muscle,  strains,  contusions,  exposure,  and  an  hys- 
terical condition.  The  pains  are  usually  of  a  paroxysmal 
character,  and  radiate  in  the  course  of  these  nerves  ;  they  are 
of  a  lancinating  type,  and  often  extremely  severe.  Painful 
points  may  be  detected  in  one  of  the  following  regions,  or 
possibly  in  all  of  them  :  1,  a  lumbar  pointy  near  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  ;  2,  an  iliac  pointy  near  to 
the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  where  the  ilio-hypogas- 
tric  nerve  pierces  the  trans versalis  muscle ;  3,  an  hypogastrk 
pointy  slightly  above  the  external  ring,  where  the  ilio-hypo- 
gastric  nerve  pierces  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle  ;  4,  an  inguinal  point ;  and  5,  points  upon  the  scrotum 
or  labium.  It  is  stated  by  Notta  *  that  this  type  of  neuralgia 
may  be  occasionally  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  sexual 
appetite,  and  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  cremaster  muscle. 

This  form  of  neuralgia  is  to  be  diagnosed  from  rheumatic 
myalgia  of  the  longissimus  dorsi  and  sacro-lumbalis  muscles, 
and  from  those  types  of  chronic  affections  of  the  uterus  which 
induce  pain  in  the  back.  It  might  also  be  possibly  mistaken 
for  an  attack  of  renal  or  biliary  colic.  The  diagnosis  will  be 
made  chiefly  by  the  ^'puncta  dolorosa  " '  previously  described, 
by  the  course  of  the  pain,  and  by  its  intense  paroxysmal  and 
lancinating  character. 

The  nerves  which  are  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  ab- 
dominal  walls  may  be  considered  as  comprising  two  distinct 
sets,  based  on  the  physiological  action  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles which  are  supplied  by  them.  According  to  Hilton,  the 
abdomen  may  be  divided,  on  a  line  corresponding  with  the 
situation  of  the  umbilicus,  into  an  upper  or  respiratory  ix)r- 
tion,  and  a  lower  or  abdominal  portion.  The  upi)er  or  respi- 
ratory portion  is  supplied,  in  great  part,  by  the  lower  inter- 
costal nerves,  which  are  distributed  also  to  the  muscles  of  the 

'  Afl  quoted  by  Erb. 

*  A  name  applied  by  Valleix  to  the  spot?  of  extreme  local  tendernc&s  found  along  the 
course  of  a  nerve  which  is  the  seat  of  neuralgia. 
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chest,  and  which,  if  taken  with  the  other  intercostal  nerves 
as  a  group,  are  essentially  respiratory  in  theii*  function.  The 
lower  or  abdominal  portion  of  the  abdomen  is  supplied  chiefly 
by  the  ilio-hypogastric  nerve,  although  the  ilio-inguinal,  the 
genito-crural,  and  the  posterior  branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves 
assist  in  furnishing  motor  power  to  the  muscles  of  that  region. 
The  subjacent  peritonaeum  is  unquestionably  supplied  from 
the  same  sources  of  nerve  power  as  the  muscles  and  skin  of 
the  individual  regions  of  the  abdomen,  and  it  is  considered 
probable  by  the  author  above  quoted  that  the  spinal  nerves 
which  are  distributed  to  the  skin,  muscles,  and  parietal  peri- 
tonaeum may  be  also  associated  with  the  visceral  layer  under- 
neath, by  means  of  communications  with  the  sympathetic 
nerve.  The  abdominal  muscles  unquestionably  assist  the  co- 
lon in  its  endeavors  to  force  the  faeces,  by  its  peristaltic  action 
alone,  throughout  its  length,  since  the  force  of  gravity  has 
to  be  overcome  in  its  ascending  portion,  and  the  cur\'es  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure  in  its  terminal  portion.  It  would  therefore 
be  an  additional  confirmation  of  a  general  law  of  nerve  dis- 
tribution, provided  the  distribution  of  the  abdominal  nerves 
to  the  intestinal  covering  of  peritonaeum  could  be  fully  veri- 
fied ;  since  the  structures  which  assist  in  moving  the  adjacent 
organs — the  abdominal  muscles — would  be  supplied  from  the 
same  source  as  the  parts  moved,  as  well  as  the  skin  over  those 
muscles. 

THE  EXTERNAL   CUTANEOUS   NERVE. 

This  nerve  arises  from  the  trunk  of  the  second  lumbar 
nerve,  in  common  with  the  genito-crural,  but  it  usually  re- 
ceives a  few  filaments  from  the  third  lumbar.  It  pierces  the 
psoas  muscle,  near  to  its  central  point,  and  crosses  the  iliacus 
muscle  in  order  to  reach  a  notch  below  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium,  where  it  escapes  below  Pou part's  ligament. 

The  anterior  branch  of  this  nerve  pierces  the  fascia  lata  at 
about  four  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  supplies  the 
integument  of  the  anterior  and  outer  aspects  of  the  thigh, 
while  the  posterior  branch  supplies  the  integument  of  the 
outer  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  siime  region.    Both  of  these 
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terminal  branches  are  given  off  iif  ter  tlie  main  neire  tmnk  I 
escaped  from  beneath  Ponpart's  ligament.    It  will  be  o 
that  this  nerve  2)ierces  the  psoas  muscle  in  a  different  illr 
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quadratus  lumborum.  This  fact,  wMcli  is  true  also  of  the 
genito-cniral  nerve,  is  to  be  remembered  in  tracing  the  seat  of 
origin  of  a  pain  felt  in  the  regions  supplied  by  either  of  these 
nerves.  We  would  naturally  look,  as  we  pass  toward  the 
trunk,  either  to  find  the  cause  of  such  a  pain  (manifested  by 
the  external  cutaneous  nerve)  in  the  region  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, or  to  detect  some  pelvic  cause  involving  the  iliacus 
muscle,  some  abnormal  condition  of  the  psoas  muscle,  or  some 
lesion  of  the  vertebrae  in  the  lumbar  region. 

THE   GEXITO-CRURAL    NERVE. 

This  neiTe  arises,  in  common  with  the  external  cutaneous, 
from  the  second  lumbar  nerve,  although  it  occasionally  receives 
some  filaments  from  the  first  lumbar.  It  pierces  the  psoas 
muscle,  and  divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches  ujDon  its 
anterior  surface. 

The  genital  branch  crosses  the  external  iliac  artery  and 
passes  through  the  inguinal  canal  to  supply  the  cremaster 
muscle  and  the  scrotum  or  labium ;  it  lies  behind  the  sper- 
matic cord  in  the  male  and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female. 

The  crural  hrancJt  pierces  the  fascia  lata  (after  escaping 
beneath  Poupart's  ligament  on  the  inner  side  of  the  psoas 
muscle)  on  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  supplies 
the  skin  of  the  ui)per  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  middle  cutaneous  branch  of  the  anterior 
crural  nerve. 

CLINICAL    I>OINTS    PERTAINING  TO    THE    EXTERNAL    CrTANEOl'S    AND 

GENITO-CRURAL  NERVES. 

As  both  of  these  nerves  are  distributed  chiefly  to  the  integ- 
ument, a  knowledge  of  their  anatomy  aflFords  the  intelligent 
practitioner  a  means  of  tracing  the  situation  of  nny  local  cause 
of  a  pain,  confined  to  the  regions  which  these  nerves  supply. 
While  their  course  is  such  as  to  rend(»r  them  less  liable  to 
local  pressure  or  injury  than  the  obtunitor  or  anterior  crural 
nerves,  and  while  the  fact  that  thev  are  distributed  to  no 
muscles  (excei)ting  the  cremaster)  deprives  them  of  much  of 
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the  physiological  interest  which  other  nen^es  possess,  still  it 
is  possible  to  imagine  certain  localized  conditions  of  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles,  local  swellings  in  the  vicinitj'  of  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  and  possible  forms  of  vertebral  disease  which 
might  be  manifested  exclusively  through  the  medium  of  these 
nerves. 

THE   ANTERIOR  CRURAL  NERVE. 

This  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  lumbar  plexus.  It  arises 
mainly  from  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves,  but  often 
receives  a  fasciculus  from  the  second.  In  its  coui*se,  it  per- 
forates the  psoas  muscle,  emerging  from  it  at  the  lower  part 
of  its  outer  border.  It  then  passes  between  the  psoas  and 
iliacus  muscles,  and  enters  the  thigh  by  escaping  under  Pou- 
part's  ligament  about  one  half  inch  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
femoral  artery.  Its  main  divisions  (the  middle  and  internal 
cutaneous  and  long  saphenous  nerves)  are  given  off  after  it 
enters  the  thigh.  The  distribution  of  each  of  these  terminal 
branches  is  shown  you  upon  the  table,  *  but  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  some  points  of  special  interest  pertaining  to  the 
anterior  crural  nerve,  which  will  perhaps  enable  you  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  which  some  portions  of  this  table  ix)s- 
sess. 

The  anterior  crural  nene  supplies  nearly  all  of  those  mus- 
cles which  are  employed  in  the  first  effort  of  progression. 
As  the  act  of  taking  a  step  forward  is  performed,  we  flex  the 
thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  we  extend  the  leg  at  the  knee,  and  we 
slightly  evert  the  foot.'  Now,  all  the  muscles  which  aid  us 
in  performing  these  various  movements — the  psoas  and  ilia- 
cus, the  pectineus  and  sartorius,  the  four  muscles  of  the 
quadriceps  extensor,  and  the  subcrureus — are  supplied  by  the 
anterior  crural  nerve.  This  nerve  also  sends  branches  both  to 
the  knee  joint  and  hip  joint ;  the  capsular  ligament  of  tlie 
former,  as  well  as  that  of  the  latter,'  being  supplied  by  fila- 
ments which  can  easilv  be  demonstrated  bv  dissection.     If  we 

*  Seo  pai^o  43<5  of  this  volume  *  John  Hilton,  op.  cif. 

'  This  fact  is  not  so  stati^  by  all  of  the  text-books  ui>on  dcscriptirc  anatomy,  but, 
nevertheless,  I  regird  it  as  capable  of  denxxistration. 
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now  consider,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  cutaneous  branches 
of  this  nerve  supply  the  skin  of  the  thigh,  and  also  the  re- 
gions over  the  two  joints  mentioned,  we  are  enabled  to  again 


Fio.  IM. —  The  miiteulir  branehei  if  the  onlcrior  and  inlfrnal  porlioHi  of  Iht  Otigh. 

1,  ftnterior  cniml  nrrro  ;  2,  branch  which  it  furnishes  to  the  iliicus  muacle  ;  a,  twig  which 
it  sends  M  the  internal  portion  of  the  psooa  tiiuaclc  :  4,  iniddlc  cutaneous  branch  of 
the  anterior  crural,  whose  three  branches  hare  beon  JivWi-d  close  to  their  origin  in 
order  to  show  the  bmnclies  to  (he  quadriceps  extensor  and  lUc  inlcmni  saphenons 
nerve,  which  are  more  deeply  placed  ;  6  and  e,  muscular  Glnmcnts  of  the  iotenul 
cutaaeous  nerve  ;  7,  ori.!:in  of  the  cutaneous  branches  which  pierce  the  fascia  lata  nt 
the  level  of  the  sapiienoiis  opening ;  S,  deep  or  anastomotic  Slamcnt  at  ihc  internal 
mtaneoui  branch  of  the  anterior  crural;  0,  branches  to  tho  rectus  muscle;  III, 
branches  to  the  rantus  extcmus ;  II,  branched  to  Ihc  vastus  intcrnua;  1^,  13,  inter- 
nal Mphenous  nerve ;  13,  patellar  branch  of  this  ncrvo ;  14,  its  vertical  or  tibial 
branch;  IS,  obturator  nerve  ;  16,  branch  which  It  furnishes  to  tbe  adductor  Inn^ns  i 
n,  branch  to  the  adductor  brevis;  18,  branch  to  thcfiraeilis;  ID,  branch  to  Ihc  n<l- 
dnctor  niagniis ;  SO.  lumbo-xacrat  trunk;  21,  junction  of  thU  nerve  nitli  Ihc  firat 
saeral  nerve ;  22,  S2,  lumbar  and  sacrni  portions  of  the  i<;inpnt]ietic ;  '1";  eilemal 
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FlO.  UW,— J  Jiannmi  oflhr  eiilnnroiu  iH/ip'^v  oflht  aiiUrior  a'pfct  «f  Iht  fomr  nirra,,!.. 

1,  rijrfim  iiu|>|ilii>(l  hy  clii-  laieral  braiu'liw of  tlio  intcrcoslal  norvc* ;  i,  rccion  mpi>lR-l  t-r 
llif  Milcritir  I>ranfhr»  of  tiK  iiilorvo^tal  lipm>i>;  X,  rr^-ion  «u|>p1ird  lir  xhe  linjii)*) 
jBiiitrir  upTw;  '1,  n^ilon  »u|)iilii>il  by  iho  ilii>-inpiina1  nrrre :  .'i.  n>ciun  fi^ii'lk-l  h< 
ihp  ^onilihiTiirat  iuttp  ;  A.  rc;rinn  !<u|i|>1i»l  by  the  luiildlv  nilanonof  braDih  i<f  tttc 
aiilprlor  i>niral  ui>rve;  7,  ivjriiin  siippliinl  by  tlic  internal  rulanmu*  l<rar.<.-h  of  ibf 
miii'tbir  minti  ni-rve  ami  panly  by  tl»  i)bliii'!ilor  nvrve;  8.  n^iim  mpnli.J  l;  tit 
r\lorn.tl  rntmimiiiH  ihtvi':  9.  rvjiion  Fiipjiliiil  by  ihp  Inng  Fn|>hrDou«  brani-li '"f  tbc 
auti'tiiir  i-niml  ncrvo ;  li),  rc^-ion  »upplii'0  by  <Ik  branchpii  of  thctiMmil  (■r.r^ml 
nrrvpi  II.  nv'imi  #ii|iplii'il  by  the  musculo  ciiUncoua  nrrrc;  1^,  rrcion  •up^'Iicd  I'T 
the  tenuinal  filHniriil^  of  the  nuisculo-cutancmii'  ncrTe:  13.  rrsVin  sunplki!  by  the 
I'xii'rnal  Mt)>lH'noud  norvr;  14,  rrgion  supplied  by  the  anterior  tibial  ik:t<.-. 
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record  a  confirmation  of  that  axiom  of  Hilton,*  that  a  nerve 
which  supplies  a  joint  must  supply  also  muscles  which  move 
that  joint,  and  the  skin  over  the  insertion  of  those  muscles. 
The  long  saphenous  neiTe  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  extend  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  muscular  distribution  of  the  anterior 
crural,  but,  when  we  look  closely  into  the  anatomical  rela- 
tions of  the  fascia  of  the  leg,  we  find  that  the  muscles  sup- 
plied by  the  anterior  crui*al  nerve  are  attached  to  it,  especially 
the  sartorius,  whose  insertion  into  this  fascia  is  as  intimate 
as  that  of  the  biceps  into  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  ;  and 
we  also  notice  that  the  cutaneous  distribution  over  this 
fascia  is  derived  from  the  same  sources  as  are  the  muscles 
which  are  attached  to  it.  This  fact  is  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  axiom  given  in  a  previous  lecture,  viz.,  that  a  fascia,  to 
which  muscles  are  attached,  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
points  of  insertion  of  the  muscles  connected  with  it,  and  that 
the  cutaneous  distribution  over  such  a  fascia  will  be  found  to 
be  derived  from  the  nei*ves  which  supply  those  muscles.  We 
thus  discover  in  the  lower  extremity  the  same  general  laws 
of  ner\'e  distribution,  as  were  verified  in  connection  with  the 
upper  extremity,  fully  carried  out ;  and  it  is  thus  that  many 
of  the  apparent  deviations  from  the  natural  order  of  nerve 
supply  may  be  explained  by,  and  often  act  as  guides  to,  the 
presence  of  some  anatomical  fact,  whose  physiological  impor- 
tance had  either  not  been  recognized  or  properly  appre- 
ciated. 

CLINICAL   POINTS   PERTAINING   TO  THE   ANTERIOR   CRURAL  NERVE. 

The  relation  of  this  ner\'e  to  the  femoml  artery  as  it  passes 
underneath  Poupart's  ligament  and  its  still  more  intimate  re- 
lation with  that  vessel  in  Scarpa's  space  render  it  of  special 
interest  to  the  surgeon.  Its  internal  cutaneous  branches 
cross  the  upper  i)art  of  the  femoral  artery  in  that  spac^e,  bi^- 
fore  it  becomes  properly  a  cutaneous  nerve ;  while  the  hmg 
saphenous  nerve  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  that  vessel  for  nearly 
its  entire  length,  being  at  iirst  slightly  removed  fi'om  it,  but 
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approaching  it  more  closely  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 
This  latter  nerve  also  beai-s  an  intimate  relation  with  the  in- 
ternal saphenous  vein  for  the  greater  portion  of  its  course ; 
hence  the  pain  experienced  from  varicose  veins  in  this  region.* 

It  is  customary  with  surgeons  to  regard  a  pant  which  is 
localized  at  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  (since  the  obturator 
nerve  is  distributed  to  that  region)  as  strongly  diagnostic  of 
disease  of  the  hip  joint,  because  that  nerve  is  supposed  to  have 
an  intimate  connection  with  the  internal  structures  of  the  hip. 
So  strongly  is  this  impression  grounded  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  our  prominent  surgical  authors  that  the  presence  of  pain 
in  any  other  locality  than  that  just  mentioned  is  not  con- 
sidered as  particularly  indicative  of  morbus  coxarius ;  and 
the  inference  is  certainly  implied,  if  not  directly  stated,  that 
the  accuracy  of  diagnosis  of  this  condition  can  be  questioned 
if  this  symptom  be  not  confined  to  the  region  supplied  by  the 
obturator  nerve.  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  pain  in  the 
knee  is  always  present  in  morbus  coxarius,  nor  am  I  inclined 
to  think  that  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  from  its  distribution 
to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip  joint,  can  not  also  be  one 
of  the  sources  of  sympathetic  pains  referred  to  the  knee,  in 
case  the  hip  be  diseased.  I  admit  that  the  obturator  nen'e, 
from  its  distribution  to  the  internal  structures  of  the  hip  joint,' 
is  the  most  frequent  source  of  transmission  of  these  symi)a- 
thetic  pains ;  but  the  sciatic  and  anterior  crural  nerves  may 
also  indicate  an  imtation  of  their  filaments  to  the  capsule  of 
the  hip  by  pains  referred  to  the  other  regions  which  they 
supply. 

Spasm  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  is  often  obsen^ed  in  artic- 
ular neuralgia  of  the  knee  joint ;  while  the  rigid  extension 
of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  met  with  in  tetanus,  is  dependent 
upon  initation  of  this  nerve.     In  his  treatise  upon  nervous 

*  Varicose  veins  arc  most  common  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lop:.  Tlie  pain  of  tlicse 
tumors  may  often  be  arrested  by  simple  elevation  of  the  foot,  since  the  excess  of  b1o3d 
in  the  part  is  thus  relieved. 

*  It  is  claimed  by  Hilton  that  this  nerve  is  distributed  chiefly  to  the  liiramcntum  tere*, 
and  that  this  accounts  for  it  being  so  frequently  affected  by  disease  of  the  hip  joint 
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diseases,  Eulenberg  reports  a  case  of 

^■^Hk  -                           ^H 

clonic  spasm  localized  in  the  quadri- 

H^^^t''                  ^^1 

ceps  extensor  muscle  which  was  in- 

PH^ f  aA     ^I 

duced  whenever  an  attempr  to  walk 

T    illfcl^  JiiiiW             ^1 

or  Btiind  was  made,  but  such  cases  are 

i^l^^KMH       ^M 

of  i-iire  occurrence. 

gy™ jj  MfBElt'        ^^1 

Paralysis  confined  to  the  anterior 

m  ^91  miV'  "\'        ^^1 

crural  nerve  is  not  of  common  occur- 

'l^^^Bawm" ic      ,^H 

rence,  but  is  still  observed  as  a  result 

'feli!^^''^H»KHr  ^^^^1 

of  injuries  to  the  vertebral  column  and 

iWSl  JMaiB'^^^M 

pelvis,  from  tumors    and  extrai'asa- 

tt  fl  ^iliflKliii^l  i^^^^^^l 

tions  of  blood  in  the  region  of  tb-' 

'M' w^^K^^^^H 

Cauda  equina,  and  as  a  sequel  to  a 

'  '<^^B^^^^I 

severe   type   of    inHammatitin  of  tin 

'A  w^K^^^^M 

knee  joint.     It  has  been  kuuwn  to  nr 

«^B  ^^^^1 

cur  in  connection  with  psoas  absci-- 

'  i^B  ^^^^^^1 

and  simple  intlammatinn  of  the  psoas 

li^iiH  '^^^^1 

muscle ;  while  fractures  of  the  thigh, 

Wi  lidlH*       ^H 

cuts,  stab  wounds,  neuritis,  pelvic  tu- 

iLxMnH        ^H 

mors,  and  tumoi's  of  the  thigh,  have 

^^^B^M  j^^^^l 

been  reported  as  inducing  this  type  of 

l^^^^H*' "^^^^^1 

paralysis.     Fiuidly,  it  is  a  frequent 

l^sBKio  ^^^^1 

symptom  of  spinal  paralysis  in  all  of 

I^^^R"         ^H 

its  forms,  and,  more  rai«ly,  of  cere- 
bral paralysis  and  of  prcjgressive  mus- 
cular atrophy. 

('•r    unkri'-r    p.irt    of    itie              ^^H 

Ihigk.     l.S.i>|*y.)                                ^H 

1,  eitcirnal  cuiaucoiia  braai^h  at            ^^H 

tlio   lumbar  plriiiB ;    3,  i,            ^^H 

From  what  has  been  already  said 

as  to  the  distribution  of  this  nerve  to 
muscles,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  symptoms  of  this  type  of  janilysis 

■  111-  Ulterior  crnnl  nerro;          ^^H 

infnioT  ncrfnraifiu;  brfttirh            ^^H 
of  thi»  n«rv(i;  4,  Uloment            ^H 
t-iruixhiVI    hy    M»    b'unch             ^H 

will  Iw  couliued  to  the  inability  of  the 

to  t))c  scrotum ;  f..  intcraal            ^H 
t'liUticoU"    brniu'li    uf    Ihi.-              ^H 

anterior    thigh    muscles    to  perform 

•.ui'orlidnl  divi-ion  <>(  lliii            ^^| 

their  accustomed  functions.     Such  pa- 
tients can  not  flex  the  leg  at  tlie  hip 

virion ut  tliPF^mtill  wikcijIu-              ^^H 

joint  or  mise  the  fxHly  from  the  re- 

teiior e»\ta\ ;  0,  Inmiversn            ^H 

cumbent  i>oflition ;   neither  are  they 
able  to  extend  it  nor  to  mfive  the  leg 

10,  inteniBt,  rprticnl.  or  tib.            ^H 

bl  brvncli  ot  Ihc  ■aiii«.                  ^H 
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and  foot  forward  when  sitting.  For  this  reason  standing  and 
walking  are  rendered  very  insecure,  and  such  acts  as  running, 
jumping,  etc.,  are  often  impossible  with  patients  so  afflicted. 
The  regions  of  the  skin  which  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  cru- 
ral nerve  may  manifest  disturbances  of  sensibility.  If  the  scro- 
tum, labium,  hypogastrium,  or  inguinal  regions  exhibit  the 
same  disturbances  of  sensibility,  the  seat  of  the  paralj'sis  is 
positively  indicated  as  being  above  the  origin  of  the  branches 
of  the  two  upper  lumbar  nerves  (ilio-hypogastric,  ilio-ingui- 
nal,  genito-crural,  and  external  cutaneous  nerves).  Among 
the  evidences  of  disturbed  sensibility  which  you  may  be  called 
upon  to  recognize  may  be  mentioned  the  conditions  of  anaes- 
thesia, hypersesthesia,  the  sensations  of  furriness,  numbness, 
and  chilliness. 

Atrophy  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  anterior  crural 
nen-e  may  follow  such  paralysis.  This  is  generally  so  well 
defined  as  to  be  apparent  to  the  naked  eye  when  the  two 
thighs  are  compared ;  but  it  may,  occasionally,  be  so  slight  as 
to  require  careful  measurement  of  the  thighs.  In  some  cases, 
certain  muscles  exhibit  this  atrophy  more  than  others  of  the 
group,  and  even  parts  of  muscles  may  appear  flaccid,  relaxed, 
and  shrunken,  while  others  preserie  their  normal  appearance. 

Crural  neuralgia  may  be  manifested  by  paroxysms  of 
pain  upon  the  anterior  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  thigh  and 
leg.  It  may  aflfect  the  inner  border  of  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  foot  and  large  toe.  It  is  less  frequent  than  neuralgia  of 
the  sciatic  ner\^e,  which  affects  the  back  of  the  leg  and  plantar 
region  of  the  foot.  This  diseased  condition  may  result  from 
compression  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  fmm  degeneration  of  neigh- 
boring lymphatic  glands,  exudations  upon  or  in  the  substance 
of  the  psoas  muscle,  aneurism  of  the  iliac  arteries,  strangu- 
lated hernia  of  the  femoral  region,  dislocations  at  the  hip 
joint,  traumatism,  exposui'e  to  cold  or  dampness,  coxalgia, 
etc.  The  diagnostic  points  of  tenderness  are  detected  as  fol- 
lows: 1,  a  crural  point,  at  the  exit  of  the  nerve  l>elow  Pou- 
pait's  ligament ;  2,  an  anterior  femoral  point,  at  the  place 
of  exit  of  the  saphenous  nene  through  the  fascia  lata  ;  3,  an 
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FiO.  161.— A  diagram  of  Hie  ealamoivi  utp/Ji/  ••/  IhefmUcriur  m/f-1  of  the  I:  «w  fzti-cmilics. 

IS,  region  eupplied  by  the  htcTii\  branclicsnf  the  inWreostnl  hpitcb;  l(i,  repion  Hupplicl 
by  the  poslerior  limnehra  of  thfl  hmilmr  ncrrcx;  17.  Tefd'in  iiiippliiNl  by  thfl  ilino 
bnnchoCthe  ilio-liTpiijniMrii;  iierve;  18,  n-j^on  t>iip[]ltiil  byllie  pwllenen'r;  1!', 
region  tupplicd  hr  the  inferior  gliitenl  brandi  iif  tlH>  iiiiirU  Kvinlie  n<n'vc;  S<l,  region 
supplied  by  Ihe  I'lternal  culanoiiiw  nervo;  ^1,  resion  KuppliiHl  bv  llie  iiilcrnal  cum- 
neons  branch  of  llie  anterior  cniral  n.'ivc ;  -^2,  n-sirni  mipiili.Hi  by  llie  mimll  nii'l 
great  leiatic  ni-m's ;  Sa,  region  »ii|iiilinl  by  branchc:!  fnjiti  tlie  eilfmnl  poplin-al 
nerrc;  M,  region  Biipiiliiil  by  the  eslpiiml  «iphi-uous  nerve ;  a.'i,  ri'S'""  siiiipliwl  liy 
Um  poMerior  tibial  nerve. 
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articular  point,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  joint,  where 
the  nerve  divides ;  4,  a  plantar  pointy  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  foot ;  and,  finally,  5,  a  digital  j)oint^  over  the  tuberosity 
of  the  big  toe. 

Spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  hip,  supplied  by  the  anterior 
crural  nerve  (the  spasmodic  contracture  of  Stromeyer),  may 
occur  from  any  of  the  causes  of  crural  paralysis  previously 
mentioned.  The  thigh  is  then  flexed,  the  pelvis  raised  up  on 
the  affected  side,  and  the  limb  shortened  and  made  rigid. 

THE  OBTURATOR   NERVE. 

This  nerve  arises  mainly  from  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar 
nerves,  but  it  often  receives  a  fasciculus  from  the  second.  It 
descends  in  the  innermost  fibers  of  the  psoas  muscle,  as  far  as 
the  level  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  when  it  escapes  from  the 
inner  border  of  that  muscle,  crosses  the  sacro-iliac  articula- 
tion, accompanies  the  obturator  vessels  along  the  outer  wall 
of  the  pelvis  lying  slightly  above  them,  and  passes  into  the 
thigh  through  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  foramen. 

Tlie  table,*  previously  referred  to,  will  enable  you  to  grasp 
the  details  of  the  subdivisions  of  this  nerve,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  each  branch  ;  but  it  fails  to  point  out  some  important 
facts  pertaining  to  this  nene,  which  help  to  explain  its  physi- 
ological attributes  and  to  elucidate  its  clinical  bearings. 

In  the  iirst  place,  we  can  see  by  this  table  that  the  obtu- 
rator nerve  sends  filaments  to  the  hip  joint  and  the  knee 
joint.  To  the  former  articulation  two  filaments  of  this  nerve 
can  be  traced,  one  given  off  to  the  capsular  ligament,  as  the 
nerve  passes  through  the  obturator  foramen,  the  other  given 
off  to  the  ligamentum  teres  in  the  region  of  the  notch  in  the 
acetabulum ;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  knee  joint,  the  obturator 
nen^e  sends  filaments  which  enter  that  articulation  at  its  pos- 
terior part,  and  which  are  probably  intimately  associated 
with  its  internal  structures.  The  close  relation  which  this 
nerve  beai-s  to  the  sacro-iliac  articulation  renders  it  probable 


*  See  page  438  of  this  volume. 
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that  somt'  smiill  filaments  from  the  obturatoi-  oprve  cotiUl  be 

traced  to  this  joint,  although  anatomical  authore  do  not  men- 

L  lion  this  fact  as  proven.    In  relation  to  tliis  point,  I  quote  from 


1.  168. — TKc  mmKUlir  biimc/ii  n  <y  //"-  nn/rrii,r  iiad  inlimal  porlUmt  of  the  lilffh. 
(S«p|*y.) 

Milorinr  crurnl  nvne ;  2,  hninch  oLIrli  U  fiiml'bea  lo  tbe  ilUciu  iniucle ;  3,  iwig  which 
it  *cn(li4  tu  tlii>  iiilernal  portiun  at  (lie  psoas  iiiusciv :  4,  middle  oiiIwimhib  branch  of 
Ihr  inleriur  ni'urftl,  wIiobc  three  branchc*  have  been  divided  close  In  thetr  orfg^n  in 
onler  lo  ahow  the  bmnchvB  to  the  i)U«drico|iii  citcnrac  and  the  intcrnul  wphenou* 
Retire,  which  are  more  dcuplv  [ilaci»l  i  n  and  S.  ninwiilar  SInmcnts  of  the  Internal 
cutanoous  ncrre ;  7,  origin  of  the  cijlaneom  brsnebco  "hleh  pierce  the  fawla  lata  nt 
ill*  level  of  tbe  Mphonous  opening ;  8,  deep  or  anastomotic  fiUmvai  of  the  Internal 
cutaneous  branch  of  the  anterloi'  crural;  B,  branches  to  the  reeliia  muscle;  10, 
bnuiehea  to  the  vBRtufl  eitcmua ;  11,  btan^u  tolhc  Taitus  Inlcntua;  12,  IS,  Inter- 
nal  Mphcntiiu  nerve ;  lit,  |iMel1nr  branch  nf  this  nerro ;  14,  itn  vcrtinl  or  tibial 
branch;  IS,  obturator  nerve ;  16,  branch  wbiob  it  tumishoit  to  the  adductor  longai; 
17.  branch  to  the  adductor  brerlH:  18,  branch  to  the  grai-llin ;  111,  brunch  to  tbe  ad- 
diiclur  niagnuBi  20.  luDiWiwcnl  tnrnk :  tl,  Junetion  of  thia  nerve  with  tliit  Hrat 
■ocrai  nerve ;  •ii,  ii,  lumbur  ond  tuun-nl  porliaua  of  the  gjiDputlivtic :  iS,  eil«ra«1 

SI 
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the  most  excellent  monograph  of  Hilton*  as  follows:  *'Iam 
disposed  to  think  it  sends  some  filaments  to  that  articulation, 
or,  at  any  rate,  it  lies  close  to  it  and  would  be  likely  to  suffer 
from  its  proximity  to  it  when  diseased."  Now,  this  distribu- 
tion to  the  internal  portions  of  two  joints,  and  possibly  to  a 
third,  is  the  best  possible  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  ob- 
turator nerve  is  the  most  frequent  source  of  transmission  of 
sympathetic  pains,  in  case  the  hip  joint  be  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  since  the  situation  of  its  filaments  causes  it  to  per- 
ceive the  first  inflammatory  changes  within  the  hip ;  and  the 
effects  of  this  irritation  are  naturally  manifested  in  its  termi- 
nal filaments — in  the  knee  joint  and  the  skin  upon  the  inner 
side  of  that  articulation. 

When  we  consider  the  course  of  the  obturator  nerve  more 
in  detail,  we  will  perceive  that  j^am  in  the  region  of  the  kn^e 
may  be  due  to  other  causes  than  morbus  coxarius.  It  may 
be  the  external  evidence  of  disease  of  the  third  or  fourth  lum- 
bar vertebrae,  of  disease  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation,  of  a 
psoas  abscess  pressing  upon  it,  and,  if  the  pain  be  confined  to 
the  left  side,  a  distention  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon 
by  faeces,  or  a  malignant  tumor  of  that  portion  of  the  colon 
or  of  the  rectum  might  create  pain  in  this  region.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  when  a  patient  suffering  from  a  pain  localized  upon 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  knee  joint  is  brought  to  you,  to  care- 
fully examine  all  the  different  poilions  of  the  course  of  the 
obturator,  anterior  crural,  and  sciatic  nerves  before  you  de- 
cide as  to  the  exciting  cause  of  the  pain,  remembering  always 
that  pain  can  be  perceived  through  no  other  structures  than 
the  nerves  which  are  distributed  to  the  region  where  the  jmn 
is  felt,  and  that,  by  following  the  course  of  the  nerve  suffer- 
ing from  irritation,  the  seat  of  the  disease  to  which  the  pain 
is  due  may  be  confidently  sought  for. 

The  distribution  of  the  obturator  nerve  affords  us  some 
lessons  as  to  the  physiological  groupings  of  the  muscles  which 
act  upon  the  thigh  and  leg.  It  first  supplies  the  obturator 
extemus,  and  then  the  adductor  brevis,  the  adductor  longus, 
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the  adductor  magnus,  and  the  gracilis.  In  some  cases  the 
pectinens  is  supplied  by  this  nerve  or  the  accessory  obturator 
nerve,  but  its  chief  source  of  supply  is  undoubtedly  from  the 
anterior  crural.  This  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
gracilis  muscle,  whose  supply  from  the  obturator  nerve  is 
very  constant,  should  be  classed  as  an  adductor  muscle,  rather 
than  as  a  flexor,  and  that  this  is  its  true  action  seems  well 
proven  on  mechanical  principles.  Its  point  of  insertion  is 
just  below  the  central  point  of  the  limb  which  it  moves,  hence, 
it  seizes  the  limb  just  beyond  the  central  point,  between  the 
fulcrum  (the  hip  joint)  and  the  resistance,  and  is  thus  able  to 
greatly  assist  the  adductor  muscles.  The  obturator  nerve  is 
thus,  physiologically  considered,  the  adductor  nerve  of  the 
lower  extremity,  while  the  muscles  which  it  supplies  also  act 
as  external  rotators  of  the  thigh,  on  account  of  the  obliquity 
of  their  fibers.  That  the  pectineus  muscle  acts  as  a  flexor  as 
well  as  an  adductor  is  proven  by  its  nerve  supply,  as  well  as 
by  the  direction  of  its  fibers  and  its  points  of  origin  and  in- 
sertion, since  it  receives  filaments  both  from  the  anterior  cru- 
ral and  obturator. 

CLINICAL  POINTS   PERTAINING  TO  THE  OBTURATOR   NERVE. 

The  diagnostic  value  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  knee 
joint  as  an  evidence  of  disease  in  other  localities,  to  which 
the  obturator  nerve  is  either  distributed  or  with  which  it 
bears  some  intimate  relations,  has  been  discussed  already  at 
some  length.  *  Such  a  pain  may  be  dependent,  however,  also 
upon  lesions  interfering  with  the  free  action  of  the  anterior 
crural  and  sciatic  nerves,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  course  of 
these  three  nerves  should  always  be  carefully  examined  be- 
fore a  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made  as  to  the  exciting  cause 
of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  knee. 

The  obturator  nerve  is  even  less  frequently  affected  with 
isolated  paralysis  than  the  anterior  crural,  but,  if  so,  it  may 
be  referable  to  the  same  list  of  causes.  In  addition  to  the 
causes  mentioned,  may  be  added,  however,  compression  of  the 

'  Sec  page  448  of  this  volume. 
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obturator  nerve  from  a  strangulated  hernia  through  the  obtu- 
rator foramen,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  head  of  a  foetus 
during  its  passage  through  the  pelvis,  and  the  use  of  forceps 
during  difficult  labors. 

From  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  supply  of  mnscles  by 
this  nerve,  it  is  apparent  that  a  patient  afflicted  with  obtu- 
rator paralysis  can  not  adduct  the  thigh,  or  perform  the  acts 
of  pressing  the  knees  tightly  together  or  of  crossing  the 
affected  leg  over  the  other.  Since  the  adductor  muscles  assist 
in  the  external  rotation  of  the  thigh,  this  movement  is  im- 
paired, especially  in  the  sitting  posture,  when  the  external 
rotators  attached  to  the  great  trochanter  are  rendered  inert. 
The  affected  leg  soon  becomes  fatigued  in  walking,  and  riding 
upon  horseback  is  difficult,  since  the  knees  can  not  grasp  the 
saddle.  Some  disturbances  of  sensibility  may  be  detected  in 
the  regions  of  the  skin  supplied  by  this  nerve  ;  these  will  be 
the  same  in  character  as  those  mentioned  as  existing  in  cmral 
paralysis.  * 

THE   ACCESSORY   OBTURATOR   NERVE. 

This  nen^e  is  sometimes  wanting.  When  it  is  present,  its 
origin  is  extremely  variable.  It  may  arise  from  the  third  and 
fourth  lumbar  nerves ;  from  the  fourth  lumbar  and  obturator 
nerves ;  or  by  separate  filaments  derived  from  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves.  It  descends  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  psoas  muscle,  crosses  in  front  of  the  pubes,  passes 
behind  the  pectineus  muscle,  and  there  divides  into  branches 
to  the  i)ectineus  and  the  hip  joint.  It  usually  gives  off  a  large 
branch  of  communication  to  the  obturator  nerve  (which  is 
often  larger  than  the  continuation  of  the  accessory  nerve  it- 
self), and  terminates  as  a  cutaneous  nen^e  to  the  thigh  and 
leg. 

The  frequent  absence  of  this  nerve  deprives  it  of  any  clin- 
ical importance,  as  it  is  impossible  in  any  one  case  to  decide 
if  pain  in  the  regions  supplied  by  the  obturator  nerve  is  i)artly 
due  to  the  accessory  obturator  or  not,  while  the  variations  in 

*  Sec  page  450  of  this  volume. 
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the  method  of  origin  of  the  nerve  renders  it  impossible  to 
definitely  decide  as  to  the  seat  of  irritation,  pro^ided  the 
pain  could  be  traced  to  the  accessory  nerve  and  localized 
above  the  pelvis. 

THE  SACRAL  NERVES. 

We  now  have  reached,  in  the  natural  progress  of  this 
course  of  lectures,  the  tenninal  nerves  of  the  spinal  cord. 
As  was  the  case  with  those  of  the  lumbar  region,  the  sacral 
nerves  divide  into  anterior  and  posterior  divisions,  but  they 
differ  from  the  lumbar  nerves  in  the  fact  that  these  ante- 
rior and  posterior .  divisions  escape  from  separate  foramina 
in  the  sacrum,  while,  in  the  portions  of  the  cord  above  the 
sacral  region,  the  spinal  nerves  divide  after  their  escape 
from  the  inter-vertebral  foramina.  These  nen^es  form,  by 
their  anterior  divisions  and  the  addition  of  the  lumbo-sacral 
cord,  the  sacral  plexus ;  while  their  posterior  divisions  are 
distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  lower  lumbar  region  and 
to  the  integument  of  the  gluteal,  sacral,  and  coccygeal  re- 
gions. 

The  sacral  plexus  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  is  formed 
by  the  lumbo-sacral  cord,  the  three  upper  sacral  nerves 
(their  anterior  divisions),  and  a  portion  of  the  fourth  sa- 
cral nerve.  Its  constituent  fibers  converge  to  form  one  flat- 
tened cord,  which  leaves  the  pelvis  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  below  the  pyriformis 
muscle,  while,  within  the  i^elvis,  the  plexus  lies  upon  the 
pyriformis  muscle,  and  is  covered  by  the  pelvic  fascia  and 
the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  anterior  division  of  the 
internal  iliac  artery  (the  sciatic  and  pudic).  The  branches 
which  are  given  off  by  this  plexus  are  arranged,  in  the 
table  which  I  now  show  you,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  apparent  to  the  eye,  while  the  distribution  of  each 
is  shown  in  the  next  table  in  detail.  The  first  table  is 
not  intended  to  exhibit  alone  the  branches  of  the  sacral 
plexus,  but  rather  to  give  the  geneml  arrangement  of  the 
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sacral  nerves  in  their  entirety.  You  will  i)erceive  that 
the  arrangement  of  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  divis- 
ions is  considered,  and  that  the  component  parts  of  the 
sacral  plexus,  as  well  as  its  main  subdivisions,  are  clearly  set 
forth. 

NERVES  OF  THE  SACRAL   REGIOX.' 


'  Posterior 
divisions.  , 


Externa  1 

branches. 


< 


{ 


Internal 


'  Form  anastomotic  loops  on  the  back  part 
of  the  sacrum  and  on  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament. 
Terminate  in  cutaneous  branchc*  in    the 

gluteal  region. 
Are  distributed  to  the  multifidus  spine 
muscle, 
branches.  '\  The  back  part  of  the  coccjx  is  supplied  bj 
the  two  lower  nerves. 


SACRAL   . 
NERVES.  ^ 


Anterior 
divisions.  ^ 


LUMBO-SACRAL 

CORD. 

1st  sacral 

nerve. 


2d  sacral 


nerve. 


^SACRAL  ^ 
r  PLEXUS.  ^ 


oD   SACRAL 

nerve. 

Part  of  4th  sa- 
cral nerve. 


(1)  Superior  gluteal  nerts, 

(2)  Muscular  branches, 

(3)  Small  sciatic  nkrti, 

(4)  Great  soatic  nerve, 


(5)  PuDic  nerve, 
^  (6)  Articular. 


Each  of  the  five  branches  of  the  sacral  plexus,  as  well  as 
those  included  in  the  muscular  group,  to  vrhich  no  si)ecial 
names  are  given,  will  now  be  separately  described.  I  have 
endeavored  to  embrace  in  this  second  table  all  the  points 
pertaining  to  the  purely  anatomical  distribution  of  each 
of  these  nerves,  but  much  of  interest,  from  a  clinical  as- 
pect, still  remains  in  relation  to  some  of  them,  which  can 
not  be  shown  in  a  tabular  form.  This  table  will,  however, 
prove  of  assistance  to  you  in  reviewing  the  distribution  of 
the  nerve  which  is,  at  any  time,  under  discussion,  and,  fur- 
thermore, avoid  lengthy  descriptions  of  a  purely  anatomical 
character. 

^  Taken  from  the  "Essentials  of  Anatomy  "  (Dariing  and  Ranney).    G.  P.  PuUuun^s 
Sons,  New  York,  1880. 
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Superior 
olutejil. 


Muscular 
branches. 

Articular 
branches. 


'  «        •     u       1     ^  Gluteus  medius  muscle. 
S«pcnor  branch.  ^  Gluteus  minimus  muscle. 

{  Gluteus  medius  muscle, 
Infci'ior  branch.  ■!  Gluteus  minimus  muscle, 

(  Tensor  vaginae  femoris. 
rPyriformis, 
I  Obturator  intemus, 
-«  Gemellus  superior, 
Gemellus  infenor, 
Quadratus  femoris. 

To  hip  joint. 

'Inferior   gluteal  {  Gluteus maximus  muscle, 


SACRAL   .  ^^tn^^tn 
PLEXUS.  ^         J^^ll 

NERTE. 


branch. 

Inferior   pwlen- 
dal  branch. 


Cutaneous 

branch. 


i 


Interment  of  the  side  of  the  penis  or  mdva. 

Integument  of  porinaeum, 

Integument  of  upper  and  inner  part  of  the 

thigh, 
Integuinent  of  scrotum  or  labium. 

Ascendin-        \  Integument  over  the  gluteus 
Asccnam^.       -i      maximus  muscle, 


r 


< 


Great 

SCIATIC 
NERVE. 


Descending. 


i  Integument  of  the  inner  and 
-'      outer  sides  of  posterior 


Articular  (to  the  hi 


lip  joint), 
I  Adducu 


} 


aspect  of  the  thigh. 


< 


PcDin 

NERVE. 


Adductor  magnus, 
Semi-membranosus, 
Semi-tendinosus, 
Biceps  flexor  cruris. 
j  External  popliteal  nerve, 

/    LSTERNAL  popliteal   NERVE. 

Cutaneous    or  i  Integument  of  anal  region, 
SHperjiciat  i      scrotum,  penis,  and  labia, 
perineal.      {  Sphincter  ani  muscle. 
^  Muscular  .     .  <{  Muscles  of  the  perinaeum. 
Inferior  hemorrhoidal. 

Dorsal  nerve  of  j   Integument  of  the  dorsum  of  the  penis, 
penis.  (  Branch  to  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis. 


Muscular 


Terminal 


Perineal 


THE  SUPERIOR  GLUTEAL  NERVE. 

This  nerve  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  lumbo-sacral 
cord,  and,  while  generally  included  as  a  branch  of  the  sacral 
plexus,  can  not  be,  therefore,  properly  regarded  as  a  nerve  of 
sacral  origin.  It  escapes  from  the  pelvis  through  the  upper 
I)art  of  the  great  sa^ro-sciatic  foramen,  in  company  with  the 
gluteal  vessels,  lying  above  the  pyriformis  muscle.  It  divides 
into  a  superior  and  an  inferior  branch,  as  is  shown  in  the 
table  ■  to  which  I  have  called  your  special  attention,  the  for- 
mer of  which  accompanies  the  superior  gluteal  artery  between 

*  Modified  from  a  table  taken  from  **  The  Essentials  of  Anatomy  "  (Darling  and  Ran- 
ney).      G.  P.  Putnam*s  Son>»,  New  York,  1881. 

*  See  page  459  of  this  volume. 
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the  gluteus  medius  and  minimus  muscles,  while  the  latter 
passes  between  the  same  muscles,  but  lower  than  its  fellow. 

The  distribution  of  this  nerve  to  the  gluteus  medius, 
gluteus  minimus,  and  tensor  vaginae  femoris  muscles,  stamps 
it  as  the  one  which  presides  chiefly  over  the  act  of  internal 
rotation  of  the  thigh^  since  these  three  muscles  are  the  only 
ones  which  can  perform  this  limited  movement  of  the  femur. 
Its  cutaneous  distribution  again  confirms  the  axioms  of  Hil- 
ton ;  *  since  the  skin  over  these  muscles  is  thus  supplied,  while 
some  filaments  running  over  the  fascia  lata,  to  which  the 
tensor  vaginae  femoris  is  attached,  can  be  demonstrated. 

CLINICAL   POINTS   PERTAINING  TO  THE   SUPERIOR  GLUTEAL  NERVE. 

The  cutaneous  covering  of  the  gluteus  medius  and  mmi- 
mus  muscles  is  not  alone  supplied  by  the  gluteal  nen-e,  as 
the  lumbar  nerves  may  be  seen  coursing  along  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  then  passing  over  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
and  finally  reaching  this  part  of  the  thigh.  While  this  might 
seem,  at  a  first  glance,  to  be  a  peculiar  admixture  of  lumbar 
and  sacral  nerves,  yet,  on  returning  to  a  point  just  made,  we 
discover  that  the  superior  gluteal  nerve  is  of  lumbar  origin, 
although  apparently  a  branch  of  the  sacral  plexus;  hence, 
the  skin,  supplied  by  branches  of  lumbar  origin,  protects  all 
those  regions  to  which  muscular  branches  derived  from  the 
same  sources  can  be  traced.  We  see  the  region  of  the  gluteus 
maximus  muscle  apparently  avoided'  by  the  nerves  which 
descend  from  the  abdomen  to  supply  the  skin  of  the  adjoin- 
ing region,  and,  when  we  seek  for  an  explanation  of  the  fact, 
we  find  that  this  muscle  is  supplied  by  the  small  sciatic  nerve 
(derived  from  the  sacral  plexus,  and  having  no  connection 
with  the  lumbar  nerves) ;  hence,  the  integument  covering 
that  muscle  could  not  be  supplied  by  nerves  whose  source  of 
origin  would  prevent  a  perfect  sympathy  between  the  skin 
and  the  muscular  structures  which  it  covers. 

The  relation  of  this  nerve  to  the  gluteal  artery,  as  it  es- 
capes from  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  gives  it  a  sui^gical 

^  See  page  359  of  this  volume.  '  Hilton,  op  tii. 
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importance,  as  that  vessel  is  sometimes  ligated  for  hsemor- 
rhage  from  some  of  its  branches. 

The  three  muscles  supplied  by  the  superior  gluteal  nerve, 
if  acting  in  connection  with  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle,  be- 
come the  abductors  of  the  hip  joint,  while  the  posterior 
half  of  the  gluteus  medius  and  the  posterior  fifth  of  the 
gluteus  minimus  assist  in  extension  of  the  thigh  upon  the 
trunk,  since  their  origin  lies  on  a  plane  posterior  to  their 
insertion  into  the  trochanter.  Thus  we  are  enabled  to  class 
the  superior  gluteal  nerve  as  a  factor  in  three  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  hip  joint,  viz.,  internal  rotation,  abduction,  and 
extension. 

When  the  superior  gluteal  nerve  is  subjected  to  irritation, 
a  spasmodic  condition  of  the  gluteal  muscles  may  be  pro- 
duced. It  is  extremely  rare  to  have  such  a  condition  devel- 
oped in  the  glutei  muscles  alone,  but  one  such  case  is  reported 
by  Remak.  In  this  case  the  spasms  of  the  legs  consisted  of  a 
series  of  gluteal  contractions  which,  when  the  patient  would 
attempt  to  walk,  would  draw  the  leg  backward  and  render  it 
fixed  in  that  position.  We  see,  however,  the  glutei  muscles 
frequently  aflfected  with  spasm  (in  connection  with  muscles  of 
the  lower  extremity  supplied  by  other  nerves)  in  tetanus, 
rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  hip  joint,  arthralgia,  neural- 
gia, and  lesions  within  the  pelvis  which  aflfect  the  sacral 
plexus. 

The  gluteal  muscles  may  be  affected  with  paralysis^  but 
it  is  rare  that  the  paralysis  is  confined  exclusively  to  that 
region.  As  a  rule,  these  muscles  become  affected  as  the  result 
of  lesions  which  involve  the  sacral  plexus  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  such  as  spinal  diseases,  tumors  in  the  spinal  canal  or 
pelvis,  lesions  of  the  cauda  equina,  fractures  of  the  sacrum, 
fractures  of  the  pelvis,  etc.,  so  that  the  paralysis  of  the  glutei 
muscles  is  masked  by  a  similar  condition  of  muscles  supplied 
by  other  nerves.  When  the  glutei  muscrles  are  paralyzed,  in 
connection  with  the  tensor  vagina)  femoris,  the  pyriformis, 
and  the  obturator  intemus,  as  is  more  frequently  observed, 
the  rotation  of  the  thigh  inward  becomes  impossible,  and  out- 
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ward  rotation  also  becomes  somewhat  impaired,  as  the  adduc- 
tor group  and  the  psoas  and  iliacus  have  chiefly  to  perform  it 
Abduction  of  the  thigh  is  rendered  extremely  difficult,  and, 
if  the  paralysis  be  complete,  absolutely  impossible,  while  flex- 
ion of  the  thigh  is  impaired  and  limited  in  its  extent.  When 
such  patients  attempt  to  walk,  the  glutei  muscles  no  longer 
preserve  the  relations  of  the  trunk  to  the  thighs,  and  a  diffi- 
culty in  preserving  the  balance  is  therefore  present.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  when  an  attempt  to  ascend  a  flight  of 
steps  is  made,  as  the  trunk  has  then  to  be  inclined  forward. 
The  affected  muscles  usually  undergo  atrophy  when  thus  de- 
prived of  their  normal  power,  and  the  gluteal  region  loses  its 
natural  roundness  and  firmnessL 

The  disturbances  of  sensibility  which  may  coexist  with 
this  type  of  paralysis  wiU  depend  somewhat  upon  the  seat  of 
the  exciting  cause,  as  well  as  upon  its  character.  Pain  may 
be  a  means  of  making  a  diagnosis  of  the  development  of  the  ex- 
citing lesion  before  the  paralysis  is  developed,  if  the  precepts 
given  you  in  the  earlier  lectures  of  this  course  be  applied,' 
remembering  always  that  the  cause  of  the  pain  must  be  sought 
for  along  the  course  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  which  snpply 
the  region  where  pain  is  felt,  and  that  the  omission  on  your 
part  of  one  of  the  nerves  whose  filaments  are  present  in  the 
region  of  pain  may  entail  a  complete  failure  in  discovering 
the  cause. 

THE   MUSCULAR  BRANCHES  OF  THE  SACRAL   PLEXUS. 

By  reference  to  the  table  of  the  distribution  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  sacral  plexus,"  you  will  perceive  that  five 
muscles  receive  a  direct  supply  f ix)m  it  through  branches  which 
are  not  specially  named,  being  included  in  the  muscular  set— 
these  five  muscles  being  the  pyriformis,  obturator  intemns, 
gemellus  superior,  gemellus  inferior,  and  quadratus  femoris. 
If  we  consider  the  function  of  these  five  muscles,  it  will  be 
evident  that  they  should  receive  their  nene  supply  from  the 
same  source,  provided  the  axiom  of  Hilton— that  the  nerve 

'  See  page  359  of  this  volume.  '  See  page  459  of  this  Tolume. 
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distribution  of  muscles  *  is  a  guide  to  their  function — be  true, 
as  they  all  assist  in  the  external  rotation  of  the  thigh  by 
their  action  upon  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur.  The 
situation  of  these  five  muscles  is  such  that  a  direct  supply 
from  the  sacral  plexus  might  almost  be  inferred.  The  pyri- 
formis  and  obturator  intemus  muscles  arise  from  within  the 
pelvis  and  escape  from  its  cavity  by  means  of  the  greater 
and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramina,  while  the  two  gemelli 
muscles  and  the  quadratus  femoris  are  attached  to  the 
OS  innominatum  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  two 
foramina.  Now,  the  sacral  plexus  lies  upon  the  pyriformis 
muscle,  and  would  naturally  supply  it,  while  the  other  four 
muscles  bear  such  an  intimate  relation  with  the  pyriformis, 
as  it  escapes  from  the  pelvis,  as  to  render  a  supply  from  the 
sacral  plexus  easy,  while  the  similarity  of  function  between 
the  five  muscles  would  presuppose  a  nerve  supply  from  the 
same  source. 

In  the  lectures  upon  the  obturator  and  anterior  crural 
nerves,  the  action  of  the  adductor  and  flexor  groups  of  mus- 
cles, in  assisting  the  external  rotation  of  the  thigh,  was  dis- 
cussed, and  we  here  come  upon  another  group  of  muscles 
which  also  tend  to  perform  the  same  movement  of  the  lower 
limb.  The  questions  may  arise  to  your  minds — how  are  we 
able  to  explain  a  dissimilarity  in  the  sources  of  motor  power 
in  groups  of  muscles  which  have  a  common  function  to  per- 
form? How  are  we  able  to  reconcile  the  axioms  of  nen^e 
supply,  so  often  quoted,  with  this  apparent  contradiction  ? 
The  answer  to  both  of  these  questions  is  settled  by  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  combined  actions  of  each  of  these  separate 
groups  of  muscles.  In  the  first  place,  the  five  muscles  of  the 
thigh,  supplied  by  the  sacral  plexus  of  ner\'es  through  its 
muscular  branches,  can  not  perform  the  movement  of  exter- 
nal rotation  of  the  thigh  when  the  subject  is  in  the  sitting 
I)Osture.  It  is  in  this  relative  position  of  the  thigh  and  trunk 
that  the  adductor  group  of  muscles,  aided  by  the  psoas  and 
iliacus,  become  important  factors  in  the  movement  of  external 

»  Op,  cit. 
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rotation ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  movement  is 
but  a  secondary  function  with  these  latter  muscles,  since  they 
are  designed  chiefly  to  insure  adduction  and  flexion  of  the 
thigh.  Each  muscle  of  a  group  is  usually  supplied  by  that 
nerve  whose  branches  are  also  distributed  to  others  of  that 
group  which  aid  in  its  primary  action,  rather  than  in  any 
secondary  movement  in  which  it  may  chance  to  participate ; 
hence  the  psoas  and  iliacus  derive  their  power  from  the  ante- 
rior crural,  the  adductor  muscles  from  the  obturator,  and  the 
five  muscles  posterior  to  the  hip  joint  from  the  sacral  plexus, 
and  thus  the  primary  action  of  each  group  is  indicated  by  the 
nervous  supply,  as  well  as  by  the  points  of  origin  and  inser- 
tion of  each  muscle. 

THE  SMALL  SCIATIC   NERVE. 

This  branch  of  the  sacral  plexus  is  given  oflf  from  its  lower 
and  posterior  part,  and  escapes  from  the  pelvis  through  the 
sacro-sciatic  foramen,  below  the  pyriformis  muscle,  in  com- 
pany with  the  sciatic  vessels.  It  descends  beneath  the  gluteus 
maximus  muscle,  in  which  region  it  lies  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  great  sciatic  nerve,  and  continues  beneath  the  fascia  lata 
as  low  down  as  the  popliteal  space,  where  it  i)erforates  this 
fascia  and  joins  \vith  the  external  saphenous  nerve,  giving  off 
also  cutaneous  branches  of  its  o\^ti  to  the  popliteal  space  and 
the  back  of  the  calf. 

The  branches  of  this  nerve,  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
table,*  comprise  the  inferior  gluteal,  the  inferior  pudendal, 
and  the  cutaneous  filaments  distributed  over  the  gluteus  max- 
imus muscle,  and  the  regions  previously  mentioned.  The  fact 
that  this  nerve  supplies  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle  with 
motor  power  gives  it  an  importance  to  the  anatomist,  since 
this  muscle  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  regulating 
the  position  of  the  trunk  and  the  lower  extremity  during  all 
the  various  attitudes  assumed  by  the  living  subject;  but 
there  are  also  some  suggestions  of  value  which  have  been 
thrown  out  by  previous  authors  upon  anatomy  which  will 
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merit  your  closest  attention,  especially  as  they  are  omitted 
in  some  of  the  descriptive  test-liooks. 


Fio,  \m  —  Thc, 


x.<n '. 


!<"<o/,ium: 


.,  EUpcrior  glulcnl  aecve-.  2,  ^miill  bciuIIf  dltvp;  3,  3,  S,  brnnc^hcs  to  th«  gluleiM 
mftxiiDiw;  ,4,  branch  Id  Ibc  pyramiilalii;  5,  InlcntMl  pudratlal  bnuich  ol  the  vaitU 
■dulc ;  B,  fenioro-po]>liteal  branch  ot  lUe  same  ncrvG ;  T,  T,  trunk  of  the  areat  ki- 
■tic;  8,  brnnph  which  it  gives  lo  the  Inngheiul  of  tlie  biceps;  9,  brnnch  10  the  ■hart 
bwulnf  ihcramemuBclei  lo,  ID,  brmneh  to  the  *enii-tc&iltnosiu  (llie  iMtcr  inuulc 
huH  Wen  divided  and  turni'd  back,  lo  ehaw  thi!  wmi-mi'mbranoiuii);  ]1,ll,brAnuh 
tn  the  »>cini-iiitinbT«noaux;  12,  12,  nnothcr  bnuch.  riling  rrom  the  common  inink 
with  till'  pii'coding  ncrrc,  and  paii«in"  undiv  ifao  ■emi-mcmbranosu*  to  be  diBtribuled 
til  iliii  ndiluL-tor  mngnus;  ID,  external  poplileal  nerve;  14,  inicmal  popllleal  nerre; 
15.  Qlunicnl  lo  Ihi'  iiUnlAris  ;  16,  ID,  ncnti  to  ll>e  gaalrocui'iiniia  ;  IT,  orighi  of  the 

In  the  first  place,  this  nerve  sends  filaments  to  the  peri- 
nffinm  and  genitals'  ot  the  male  and  female,  after  supplying 

'  In  tlic  fcmnic,  the  (llinicnls  prubably  go  lo  thu  vaha  and  vagina  ;  but,  tn  the  mair, 
side  of  (bv  pcniB  U  tllU9  BUpldtcJ. 
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rotation ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  movement  is 
but  a  secondary  function  with  these  latter  muscles,  since  they 
are  designed  chiefly  to  insure  adduction  and  flexion  of  the 
thigh.  Each  muscle  of  a  group  is  usually  supplied  by  that 
nerve  whose  branches  are  also  distributed  to  others  of  that 
group  which  aid  in  its  primary  action,  rather  than  in  any 
secondary  movement  in  which  it  may  chance  to  participate ; 
hence  the  psoas  and  iliacus  derive  their  power  from  the  ante- 
rior crural,  the  adductor  muscles  from  the  obturator,  and  the 
five  muscles  posterior  to  the  hip  joint  from  the  sacral  plexus, 
and  thus  the  primary  action  of  each  group  is  indicated  by  the 
nervous  supply,  as  well  as  by  the  points  of  origin  and  inser- 
tion of  each  muscle. 

THE  SMALL  SCIATIC   NERVE. 

This  branch  of  the  sacral  plexus  is  given  oflf  from  its  lower 
and  posterior  part,  and  escapes  from  the  pelvis  through  the 
sacro-sciatic  foramen,  below  the  pyriformis  muscle,  in  com- 
pany with  the  sciatic  vessels.  It  descends  beneath  the  gluteus 
maximus  muscle,  in  which  region  it  lies  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  great  sciatic  nerve,  and  continues  beneath  the  fascia  lata 
as  low  down  as  the  popliteal  space,  where  it  i)erf orates  this 
fascia  and  joins  with  the  external  saphenous  nerve,  giving  off 
also  cutaneous  branches  of  its  own  to  the  popliteal  space  and 
the  back  of  the  calf. 

The  branches  of  this  nerve,  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
table,*  comprise  the  inferior  gluteal,  the  inferior  pudendal, 
and  the  cutaneous  filaments  distributed  over  the  gluteus  max- 
imus muscle,  and  the  regions  previously  mentioned.  The  fact 
that  this  nerve  supplies  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle  with 
motor  power  gives  it  an  importance  to  the  anatomist,  since 
this  muscle  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  regulating 
the  position  of  the  trunk  and  the  lower  extremity  during  all 
the  various  attitudes  assumed  by  the  living  subject ;  but 
there  are  also  some  suggestions  of  value  which  have  been 
thrown  out  by  previous  authors  upon  anatomy  which  will 
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merit  your  closest  attention,  especially  as  they  are  omitted 
in  some  of  the  descriptiTe  text-books. 


Vin.  Its. — The  tmall  teiaiie  tiTve,  milh  ili  branefict  of  ditlrHnilion  and  lermirutiion. 
(Sappcj.) 
1,  superior  gltitcnl  ncrre;  2,  Bmall  sciatic  nerve;  3,  3,  3,  branches  (o  the  gluteus 
naxinUH;  4.  hratuli  to  the  pjraniiilBlia ;  5,  internal  pudendal  branch  nf  the  small 
■da^c;  6,  fe[i)oro-po|iliteul  branch  of  tlie  name  norve;  7,  7,  trunk  of  the  irtoat  sci- 
atic; El,  branch  which  it  (prct  to  the  longhead  »[  the  bicepe;  9,  brunch  (o  the  Khurt 
head  of  the  same  muxclc ;  10,  10,  branch  to  tho  i<c>ni-[cndinoiinB  [Ibc  latter  muscle 
ban  hi-vn  iliviJiHl  and  turned  bach,  tnshow  tiic  >icmi-mcnibrano?us) ;  11.  11.  brniicli 
to  tbr  Mini-membranoiiua;  IS,  18,  another  branch,  riiun^  from  (he  comtiinn  tmnk 
with  the  pmxiliiii;  nerve,  BOd  pwwng  under  the  ncmi-nicnjbranOKu^  to  Im-  ilisliilmted 
to  the  adduelor  niagnuK;  18,  cilernal  popliteal  nerve;  14.  inlernal  piiplitcal  nerve  ; 
IS,  filament  to  tlu'  planUria  ;  18,  IS,  nerves  lo  the  gaslrocncniiiu;  IT,  origin  uf  ibe 

In  the  first  place,  this  nerve  sends  filaments  to  the  peri- 
nreum  and  genitals'  of  the  male  and  female,  after  supplying 

in  the  male. 
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the  gluteus  maximus  muscle ;  and  the  suggestion  is  made  by 
Hilton,  in  reference  to  this  point,  that  the  action  of  this 
muscle  in  its  relation  to  coitus  may  tend  to  explain  the  neces- 
sity for  a  sympathy  between  these  two  parts  by  means  of  a 
common  nerve  supply. 

Again,  the  recognition  of  the  perineal  branch  of  the  small 
sciatic  nerve  is  sometimes  important  in  practice.  If  you  care 
to  trace  this  nerve  upon  the  dead  subject,  you  will  find  that 
it  escapes  from  beneath  the  perineal  border  of  the  gluteus 
maximus  muscle,  runs  along  the  outer  portion  of  the  peri- 
nseum,  and,  finally,  sends  cutaneous  filaments  to  the  sides  of 
the  penis.  The  perineal  region  is  also  supplied  by  the  peri- 
neal branches  of  the  pudic  nerve,  which  escape,  posteriorly 
to  those  of  the  sciatic,  from  beneath  the  same  muscle.  Now, 
either  of  these  two  nerves  may  be  the  cause  of  a  jiain  referred 
to  the  peringeum  and  the  penis,  and  their  points  of  escape 
from  beneath  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle  are  so  placed  as  to 
render  them  frequently  subjected  to  pressure  from  sitting 
upon  hard  or  uneven  seats.  It  is  thus  possible  for  pains, 
referred  to  the  penis,  to  be  wrongly  attributed  to  diseases  of 
the  bladder,  calculus  in  the  bladder,  urethral  troubles,  and 
all  other  tyi)es  of  disease  which  are  commonly  indicated  by 
more  or  less  pain  in  that  locality,  when  the  cause  may  be 
found  and  correctly  diagnosed  by  following  up  the  course  of 
the  i)erineal  branch  of  the  small  sciatic.  Such  a  case  is 
reported  by  Hilton,  where  prominent  surgeons  of  Europe, 
among  them  Mr.  Key,  had  diligently  and  unsuccessfully 
searched  for  the  cause  of  a  pain,  referred  to  the  i)enis,  along 
the  course  of  the  pudic  nen-e,  and  where  the  patient  had 
been  treated  for  disease  of  the  bladder,  a  careful  examination 
subsequently  revealing  the  true  cause  to  be  a  spot  of  hardened 
tissue  pressing  upon  the  perineal  branch  of  the  small  sciatic 
ner\'e,  which  was  cured  (as  well  as  the  pain  which  it  created) 
by  the  application  of  nitric  acid  over  the  seat  of  thickening. 
It  is,  therefore,  well  to  remember  the  course  of  this  branch, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  pudic  nerve,  when  investigating  for  the 
cause  of  pain  in  the  penis  or  perineum. 
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THE   PUDIC   NERVE. 

This  branch  of  the  sacral  plexus  arises  from  its  lower  part, 
and  immediately  escapes  from  the  pelvis  by  means  of  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  foramen  in  company  with  the  piidic  artery, 
the  sciatic  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  gluteal  vessels  and 
nerves.  The  situation  of  the  nerve  in  this  foramen  is  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  both  of  which  escape 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  foramen,  beneath  the  pyri- 
formis  muscle.  The  pudic  nerve  then  reenters  the  pelvis 
through  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  in  company  with  its 
artery,  and  immediately  gives  off  its  inferior  hemorrhoidal 
branch.  From  this  point  the  nerve  passes  along  the  outer 
wall  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  lying  above  the  pudic  artery 
(both  artery  and  nerve  being  covered  by  the  obturator  fas- 
cia), and  divides  into  the  perineal  branch  and  the  dorsal  nerve 
of  the  penis. 

Of  these  three  branches  of  the  pudic  nerve,  the  distribu- 
tion has  been  given  in  a  previous  table,  but  with  less  detail 
than  the  subject,  perhaps,  demands. 

The  inferior  hemorrJioidal  nerve  occasionally  arises  di- 
rectly from  the  sacral  plexus  rather  than  as  a  branch  of  the 
pudic ;  its  course  runs  along  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and  it  is 
distributed  to  the  sphincter  muscles  of  the  rectum  and  the 
skin  around  the  region  of  the  anus.  It  communicates  freely 
in  this  region  with  the  supei-ficial  perineal  and  inferior  pu- 
dendal nerves. 

The  perineal  nerve  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  pudic,  and 
accompanies  the  superficial  perineal  artery.  It  divides  into 
two  sets  of  terminal  filaments — the  cutaneous  or  sui)erficial 
I)erineal  nerves  and  muscular  bi-anches.  The  foiiner  of  these 
give  a  few  twigs  to  the  sphincter  ani  and  levator  ani  muscles, 
but  are  chiefly  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  perina)um, 
scrotum,  labium,  and  the  penis,  communicating  freely,  in  the 
region  of  the  anus,  with  the  inferior  hemoiThoidal  nerve. 
The  muscular  branches  usually  arise  from  the  pudic  nerve 
by  a  common  trunk,  which  passes  forward  and  inward  un- 
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demeath  the  transverse  perinei  muscle;  ifs  terminal  fila- 
ments are  given  off  to  the  transverse  i)erinei,  erector  penis, 
accelerator  urinse,  and  compressor  urethrae  muscles,  and  a 
twig  is  often  sent  to  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 

The  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis  is  the  smaUer  terminal  fila- 
ment of  the  pudic  nerve,  which  accompanies  the  pudic  artery 
along  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium,  between  the  layers 
of  the  deep  perineal  fascia ;  it  then  pierces  the  suspensory  lig- 
ament of  the  j)enis  and  continues  its  way  along  the  dorsum  of 
that  organ  as  far  as  the  glans  i)enis.  It  gives  a  branch  to  the 
corpus  cavemosum,  and  supplies  the  integument  of  the  dor- 
sum *  of  the  penis ;  in  the  female  the  course  of  the  nerve  \a 
about  the  same,  although  the  size  of  the  nerve  is  smaller, 
since  the  clitoris  is  minute  in  its  size  as  compared  with  the 
organ  of  the  male. 

CLINICAL   POINTS   PERTAIXIKG  TO  THE   PUDIC   NEBVE. 

A  careful  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  various  branches 
of  this  nerve  will  show  that  it  is  the  source  of  motion  to  the 
muscles  of  the  i)erin<'eum  and  urethra,  and  of  sensation  to  the 
integument  of  the  perinaeum,  scrotum,  labium,  penis,  and  the 
mucous  covering  of  the  clitoris,  as  well  as  that  lining  the 
urethral  canal.  The  friction  made  upon  the  cutaneous  nerves 
of  the  external  genital  organs  in  the  acts  of  sexual  intercourse 
and  masturbation  creates  a  reflex  act  within  the  spinal  cord, 
which  creates  the  turgidity  of  the  penis  and  clitoris  during  the 
first  portion  of  those  acts ;  and,  later  on,  a  series  of  muscular 
contractions  in  the  perineal  muscles  and  the  involuntary  mus- 
cular fiber  of  the  urethral  canal  are  produced,  which  assist  in 
the  expulsion  of  semen,  in  the  male,  and  the  secretion  of  the 
glands  of  Bartholine  in  the  female.  That  this  is  the  true 
explanation  of  emission  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  onan- 

*  nUton  states  that  the  intesumont  of  the  sides  of  the  penis  is  snpplietl  by  the  perineal 
bmneh  of  the  inferior  pluieal  nerve,  and  from  no  other  source.  This  statement  differs 
from  most  of  the  standard  authors,  but  it  seems  to  be  supported  by  clinical  demonstra- 
tion. The  reader  i.<  referretl  to  page  466  of  this  volume,  where  the  subject  is  discussed 
from  its  physiological  and  clinical  point  of  view. 
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ism  is  most  effectually  prevented  by  blistering  the  cutaneous 
covering  of  the  penis  and  the  mucous  covering  of  the  clitoris. 

In  some  cases  of  fracture  of  the  spine,  in  the  dorr^al  region, 
where  a  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  left  intact  below  the  seat 
of  fracture,  you  may  be  able,  by  repeatedly  pinching  the  skin 
of  the  scrotum  and  penis,  to  produce  spasmodic  contractions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  perinieum  and  urethra,  and  often  to 
effect  a  turgidity  of  the  genital  organ  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
make  it  resemble  an  imperfect  erection  or  priapism. 

The  ejaculation  of  the  last  few  drops  of  urine  from  the 
urethra  is  unquestionably  effected  by  a  reflex  act  through  the 
sensory  and  motor  fibers  of  the  pudic  nerve,  in  consequence 
of  the  irritation  produced  in  the  sensory  fibers  of  the  urethral 
mucous  membrane  from  pressure  of  the  urine  or  the  contaet 
of  its  saline  ingredients. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  rectal  disease  to  produce  sympa- 
thetic manifestations  in  the  genito-urinary  organs,  in  the  form 
of  neuralgic  pains,  involuntary  emissions,  inccmtinence  of 
urine,  etc.;  such  effects  can  only  be  explained  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  pudic  nerve  to  the  integument  about  the  anus 
(and,  I  believe,  to  the  walls  of  the  rectum  also),  which  allows 
reflex  motor  impulses  to  be  sent  from  the  spinal  cord,  in 
response  to  rectal  irritation,  to  the  genito-urinary  organs  and 
perineal  muscles. 

THE  SCIATIC  NERVE. 

This  nerve  arises  from  the  lumbosacral  cord  and  the  four 
upper  sacral  nerves,  and  is  a  direct  ccmtinuation  of  the  sacral 
plexus.  It  escapes  from  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen  below  the  pyrifoimis  muscle,  lying  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  i)udic  vessels  and  nerve.  It  then  passes 
downward  between  the  trochanter  major  of  the  femur  and  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  lying  behind  the  external  rotator 
muscles  of  the  hip  joint  and  the  adductor  magnus,  to  the 
lower  third  of  the  back  of  the  thigh,  where  it  divides  into  its 
two  terminal  branches,  the  external  and  internal  popliteal 
nerves. 

32 
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In  the  lower  two  thirds  of  its  conrse,  it  is  covei'etl  by  I 
lower  fil>ers  of  the  gluteus  maximus  and  biceps  muscles. 


Fin.  ITO. — The  gnat  leialU  nrrve,  milh  ill  irancha  of  ilitlribulior 

1,  luptrior  gtutcU  nerrc;  S,  nndl  scUliv  nerve;  S,  S,  8,  brancha  la  tbr  ^tatfW 
niaximuv;  4,  bmnch  lo  tbu  pjrkniiJiilig ;  5,  mtenial  pudvurlai  Iwancfa  nf  lk«  «a*B 
sdfttic ;  0,  fenu>ro-po|>titcal  branch  of  the  sani«  ihttv  ;  7,  V,  trank  u(  tin  ^mtt  aA- 
dlic;  8^  hniach  vhich  il  glrp f  to  the  long  haul  of  llw  l^mpc;  9,  IirniKli  M  tW  tliMt 
head  ot  the  unw  muKlc;  10,  10,  branch  to  tin-  wmiacndhnmia  llW  bHar  amri* 
has  been  divided  and  turned  back,  tusbnw  thv  senii-nwinhnMHu*);  11.11,1 
to  the  Beini-inembranosui< :  12.  13.  another  branrli.  tisine  froa  llir  (oaua 
with  the  ptvccdii^  nerrc,  niul  poking  aiuln  the  Brmi-ini'rnbraDoini  m  be  ili 
loihr  addiKlor  mngnu^i  13,  external  popUlcd  acnr;  .    . 

IK.  tilanicnltnltw  plnnlarii  ;  16,  IB,  nerves  to  ibc  gaitiDCbembu ;  K,  «Mgfa^  t 
k'ltemal  aj||ib('Dous  ocrTe. 

gives  off  branches  to  the  hamstring  muscJes  and  the  ndilu 
mivjfnus,  and  some  articular  branches  to  the  back  ot  the  1 
joint.     The  two  tables  which  I  now  show  toii  are  designed  I 
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illustrate  the  branches  given  off  by  the  external  and  internal 
popliteal  nerves.  The  former  of  these  is  the  smaller  of  the  two, 
and  passes  along  the  outer  side  of  the  popliteal  space  close  to 
the  biceps  muscle,  while  the  other  traverses  the  middle  of 
the  popliteal  space  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus 
muscle,  where  it  becomes  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. 


Fin.  n\.—  T}ie  aln-Rol  popliteal  ntrve.  {S»pp«j.) 
1,  eitcrnal  poplilol  nprvc  ;  2,  peroneal  or  cutaneous  branch  ;  \  communipans  pcromf ; 
4,  external  saphcnoii*  nerve  ;  n,  trunk  formed  bv  the  junclioD  of  the  e>temal  iiaphe- 
nouB  with  the  ('Dniiiiunicani>  pcronei ;  6.  calconcaa  brsnoh  riHini;  fmni  llic  Imnk  ; 
7,  external  terminal  branch  of  the  trunk  on  itn  va;  to  fonn  the  external  rlnistl 
branch  of  diKtribultnn  lo  the  tiflh  toe;  H,  it!i  internal'  terminal  branch  which  furtiis 
the  internal  doriial  branch  tor  the  Hftli  toe  anJ  the  external  ilorMil  branch  for  the 
fourth  toe ;  0,  0,  niilKculii-ciitiini.'ouii  nerve ;  111,  10,  itH  lemiinal  branchcn  \  1 1,  anni<- 
tomonitof  its  external  terminal  brunch  with  thccilernal  MphenoiiK :  1^,  annMoinnsiia 
of  ilH  internal  and  external  tcnninal  brunehea  with  each  other;  in,  anterior  tibini 
ncrrc ;  14,  tcrminni  portion  of  thiH  nerve,  anantomoiiInK  with  the  musculo.ciitnneoui'. 
and  diridinB  to  funn  the  deep  braneheii  of  diiitribiilion  on  the  dorsum  of  the  toot 
the  Interturaidc  of  the  great  (oc  and  ilic  external 


>1  i>idu  of  the  second  toe. 
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NERVES  OF  THE   LEG   AND   FOOT. 


EXTERNAL 

POPLITEAL 

NERVE. 

(Peroneal 

NERVE.) 


(1)  Articular  branches.      < 

(2)  Cutaneous  branches,   -j 


(3)  Anterior    Tibial 
Nerve. 


(4)  MrSCCLO-CCTANEOUS 

Nekve. 


External 
branch. 


< 


r 


INTERNAL 

POPLITEAL 

NERVE. 


(1)  Articular 


i 


(2)  Muscular 


(3)  External  Saphe- 
nous Nerve. 


J 


(4)  Posterior  Tibial  ^ 
Nerve. 


Three  in  number, 

Distributed  to  knee  joint. 

Two  or  three  in  number, 

Supply  integument  of  outer  and  back  part  of 
the  leg. 

3ffiscular  (to  muscles  in  front  part  of  leg 
and  to  the  peroneus  tertius). 

External  i  Extensor  brevis  digitorum, 
branch.  )  Articulations  of  the  tarsus. 
Internal   \  Inifgument  of  the  adjoining  sides 
branch.  \      of  the  great  and  2d  toes. 

/  Peroneus  brevis. 

"  Integument  of  outer  side  of  foot 

and  ankle, 
Integument  of  the  adjoining  sides 

fof  3d,  4th,  and  5t)i  toes. 
Intfgvment  of  the  inner  side  of 
the  foot  and  ankle, 
'"branch  "^  ■^'*'^9«'wfw/ of  the  adjoining  sides 
of  2d  and  3d  toes  and  inner 
1^     side  of  great  toe. 

Three  in  number. 

Distributed  to  knee  joint. 

Gastrocnemius, 

Plantaris, 

Soleus, 

Popliteus. 

Foniied  by  two  filaments,  one  from  each  of 

the  popliteal  nerves. 
Integument  of  the  outer  side  of  foot  and  the 

little  tee. 

(  Flexor  longus  poUicis, 
Muscular.  <  Flexor  longus  digitorum, 

(  Tibialis  posticus. 
Plantar       (  Integument  of  heel  and  inner  part 
cutaneous.  \      of  sole  of  foot. 

Digital  {Integument  of  the 

brancheM     1      ^^  ^^^  ^^  ''^^ 
Drantnes. .  |      ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

f  Hexor  brevis  digi- 
torum, 
I  Abductor  pollids. 
Muscular  .   .  ■(  Flexor  brevis  pel- 

licis. 
Two  inner  lumbri- 
cales  muscles. 
Articular  (to  tarsus). 
Cutaneous  (to  sole  of  foot). 

(  llexor  aceessoriuft, 
.  .  i  Abductor     minimi 
(      digiti. 
'  1 1  outer  toes. 
Flexor  brevis  mini- 
mi digiti. 
4  th      interosseous 

muscle. 

3d  and  4  th    lum- 

bricales, 

Deep  ^  Rest  of  interoes?i, 

branch.  I  Adductor  pollici^ 

Transvenias  pedU 


Internal 
plantar. 


External 

PLANTAR. 


Muscular 


Superjieial 
branch. 
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If  yon  will  study  these  tables,  you  will  perceive  that  the 
external  popliteal  nerve  distributes  articular  branches  to  the 


Fio.  173.— 77i«  iaiemal  poplUfal  nrrvf.  (Pappey.) 
I,  trnnk  of  thr  ^eaX  Kiulic ;  2.  citcmal  pnptileal ;  3,  inttnuil  poplilra) ;  4,  4,  branchn' 
to  the  gasti'oi^etniaii — lx)th  ncrven  anil  muscle  liave  Iwuii  iivMi-d  ;  B,  oriBin  "f  the 
external  iaphenous ;  6,  branch  to  the  unlciu',  dividnl  totn^lirr  nlth  Ihv  muM-K' ;  T, 
inlernal  popliloal  tw-rvc  imsslnf*  thmush  a  Kbroiiii  rinj;  in  the  noliiii' ;  S,  I*,  lirancli 
■prinj]!iii;T  from  ihi'  Inwoi'  portiiiii  nf  (hU  nerrc,  anil  likpwiw  jikiuiiiiK  thmii^'h  tlic 
fibrous  rin;i  of  Ihc  mJuiiii.  At  tliis  lercl  it  fiivcii  off  a  rrili-cltil  or  neccniliiy  illviHlon, 
which  pcnctraiFd  thi'  pojilitoim  at  itB  liocp  TiurfaL-o,  but  iii  nut  m-en  in  the  i-ut.  ami  a 
more  ^IcnJrr  di'-'ivnilin);  ilivisinn  which  iiihIii^  itK  war  Ibmugh  Ihv  infi'r<H<:wui>  nirin- 
brane  and  nupplips  tlic  tibialm  aiiticiw  niiisele  ;  9, !»,  piBilorlor  lililal  iicrvf  ;  In,  in, 
braiichci  which  it  fiimiahiit  U>  the  flftor  longun  diitiloruin  ;  1 1 ,  1 1 ,  branohw  which 
it  pvc4  off  to  tlic  tibialiii  poiitii.li!:  musi'lc  i  12,  1^,  branch-jn  \->  ih<'  Hvxur  liois"^  |«>1- 
licifl;  13,  cnlrancan  branclii-ej   14,  terminal  fUremily  of  the  csterual  sapln'ooun 


knee  joint,  and  outaneouM  lilaments  to  the  outer  and  back 
part  of  the  leg.     Tlie  two  main  nerve  tninks  which  arise  frtun 
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ner  side  of  the  knee  joint,  and  the  axiom  of  nerve  distribu- 
tion, which  was  first  pointed  out  by  Hilton,  and  to  which  I 
have  frequently  directed  your  attention,  offers  us,  in  this 
instance,  as  in  many  others,  a  simple  rule  which  should 
guide  us  in  searching  for  the  cause  of  pain  before  we  attempt 
measures  for  its  relief. 


F:o.  174. —  Tht  p'lmlar  nrrret,  ffirir  amine,  au/atommet,  and  diiliitiulion.     (SappoT.) 


1,  internal  plantnr  nerve  ;  i,  2,  branches  whiuh  U  giTcu  In  the  abdiii'tor  pollids  ;  3.  branch 
which  it  gives  to  the  acce!>8oriuB ;  4,  branch  lo  the  fleior  breris  digilorum ;  a.  brandi 
of  distribution  to  llic  internal  planlni'  siirfnce  o(  the  great  toe ;  6,  aDollior  branch  o( 
the  internal  plantar  iliTiding  Into  ihrcc  secondary  portioniij  which  mibdividc,  in  tbeir 
turn,  to  form  the  branches  of  ulieliibution  on  tiio  plantar  surface  to  tlie  outer  liile  of 
tlie  prcot  toe,  both  sidefi  of  Ihc  second  and  third  toes,  and  the  inner  side  of  the 
fourth  toe;  T.  external  plantnr  nei^c;  8,  8,  briinvlie«  which  it  senila  olf  to  the 
abductor  loiniini  dif^ll ;  0,  branch  to  the  acci'iworius ;  lu,  branch  of  dii'tributian  on 
the  plunlar  surface  to  the  outer  side  ot  llic  tittle  loc;  11,  another  branch  of  theume 
ncL'Vc  dividini;  to  supply  tlic  inner  Mc  of  tlie  little  toe  and  the  outer  vide  of  the  founh 
toe;  12.  anoHlomoai'!  of  thv  internal  wiili  the  incmal  plantar  i  13,  ori<:iucf  ibcdccp 
branch  of  llic  citcrnal  plantar. 

I  liave  found,  in  several  instances,  that  local  ana'sthetics, 
when  ai»plie<l  to  the  skin  (ner  the  seat  of  pain,  frequently 
have  the  power  of  i-elieving  a  sense  of  distress  in  other  re- 
gions ajjparently  far  removed  fnim  it,  but  still  ctmnected 
with  the  .''eat  of  jiain  by  means  of  a  nenniis  communication. 
Thus,  in  disease  of  the  hip  joint,  an  anodyne  applied  in  the 
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regioD  of  the  knee  joint  will  often  relieve  symptoms  which 
are  referable  to  the  hip,  and  we  can  only  attribute  this  effect 
to  a  benumbing  influence  exerted  by  means  of  the  sciatic  and 
obturator  nerves  npon  that  joint,  since  both  of  these  nerves 
send  articular  fllaments  to  it,  as  well  as  cutaneous  filaments 
to  the  region  of  the  knee. 

In  some  instances,  where  abnormalities  of  origin  of  nerve 
filaments  can  be  detected,  I  believe  that.  If  you  will  trace  the 
nerve  upward  for  some  distance  toward  the  spinal  marrow, 
you  will  find  that  the  cutaneous  filaments  of  the  nerve,  which 
apparently  has  an  abnormal  origin,  are  in  intimate  communi 


FlO.  m.—  Titdirp  bivneh  o/lhc  eihriial ptanlar  ntn-t.  (Sapncj.) 
1,  iDlEnml  plantar  norvu  ;  S.  lu  intrmal  brtuich  ;  S,  itn  rilrmal  hrancli,  irhow  Uto  divifu 
ioDii  have  bc<^  I'ut,  (o)^-tlicr  with  tlii>  ailduclur  iralliciii,  to  hIhxt  (Iio  doe))  bninch  of 
the  external  plantar ;  4,  trunk  of  the  external  plantar;  B,  its  tiupiTHctal  bratlch, 
which  diviilcM  almost  irolncilintelT  into  tvn  *>^mn>ia.rt  branehci^  diotrlbnted  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  tiiex ;  (1,  Its  ilei'p  bmnch,  dUtrilmiii]  to  the  odcliKtor  |><>llid.<,  tnns- 
t.rniUB  pedis,  and  the  intcroasoi ;  7,  brani-hcs  to  the  ndiliii'tor  pollkis  ;  S,  K,  branclie* 
to  the  inturusBci  i  9,  bronclies  to  the  trannvcrsiw  pedi,-. 

cation  with  the  nerve  trunk  whose  functions  nre  assisted  by 

them,  and  from  which  its  most  frequent  origin  ran  lie  verified. 

If  we  examine  the  anatomy  of  the  hip  joint,  we  shall  find 
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that  a  branch  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  passes  in  close  rela- 
tion with  its  capsule,  if  it  is  not  intimately  associated  with 
it ;  that  a  branch  of  the  obturator  ner\- e  supplies  its  capsular 
ligament,  and  is  ultimately  distributed  to  the  ligamentum 
teres ;  and,  finally,  that  a  branch  from  the  sacral  plexus  suj)- 
plies  the  hip  joint  at  its  posterior  aspect,  after  sending  fila- 
ments to  the  gemelli,  the  quadratus  femoris,  and  the  obtu- 
rator internus  muscles.  The  study  of  the  anatomy  of  joints 
is  of  particular  importance  to  the  diagnostician,  since  it  fre- 
quently explains  how  remote  sympathetic  pains  may  be 
dependent  upon  irritation  of  articular  branches  of  a  nerve, 
whose  terminal  cutaneous  filaments  are  distributed  to  other 
regions,  often  far  removed  from  the  joint  which  it  supplies. 
We  know  that  disease  of  the  hip  joint,  which  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  frequent  which  we  meet  with  in  practice,  is 
often  manifested,  in  its  early  stages,  by  a  pain  which  is  re- 
ferred to  the  knee ;  and  we  can  understand,  from  what  has 
previously  been  said,  that  this  sensation  of  pain  must  be 
transmitted  through  one  of  three  sources,  viz.,  the  obturator, 
anterior  crural,  or  the  sciatic  neries. 

CLINICAL   POINTS    PERTAINING   TO   THE   NERVES   DERIVED    FROM  THE 
SCIATIC,    OR  TO  THE   SCIATIC   NERVE   ITSELF. 

The  morbid  conditions  of  the  sciatic  nerve  or  its  branches 
which  are  most  frequently  met  with  comprise  :  1,  neuralgia^ 
which  may  be  articular  or  confined  to  the  direct  courae  of  the 
sciatic  nerve  ;  2,  spasmodic  affections  of  the  muscles  supplied 
by  the  sciatic  ner\'e  or  its  branches  ;  and  3,  paralysis  of  the 
different  muscles  supplied  by  the  various  nerve  trunks. 


SCIATICA. 

This  type  of  neuralgia — to  which  the  name  ''malum  Co- 
tunnii "  is  sometimes  applied— may  affect  the  greater  portion 
of  the  back  part  of  the  thigh,  a  part  of  the  gluteal  regicm,  the 
knee  joint  and  patella,  the  anterior,  lateral,  and  i)osterior 
surfaces  of  the  leg,  and  the  whole  of  the  foot,  with  the  excej)- 
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tion  of  its  internal  border,  which  derives  its  nerve  supply 
from  the  saphenous  branch  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve.  It 
is  seldom  that  all  of  these  regions  are  affected  at  the  same 
time,  since  the  nerve  may  be  subjected  to  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion which  affects  only  individual  branches.  The  most  fre- 
quent seat  of  pain  is  confined,  as  a  rule,  to  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  thigh  and  the  upper  half  of  the  calf  of  the  leg ; 
but  the  external  surface  of  the  lower  half  of  the  leg  and  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  foot,  as  well  as  the  sole,  are  often 
the  seat  of  a  neuralgic  pain  which  is  of  a  severe  type.  The 
disease  is  usually  unilateral  in  character,  and,  if  bilateral,  a 
central  cause  may  be  suspected. 

Among  the  causes  of  this  type  of  neuralgia  may  be  men- 
tioned exposure  to  cold  and  dampness,  malarial  affections, 
inflammations  of  the  nerve,  injuries,  pressure  of  tumors  or 
inflammatory  exudations,  violent  exertion,  disturbances  of 
the  venous  circulation  of  the  pelvis,  and  mechanical  pressure 
from  sitting  upon  hard  or  uncomfortable  seats,  uteiine  dis- 
placement, pelvic  tumors,  aneurism,  and  hernia. 

The  beginning  of  this  disease  is  usually  associated  with 
premonitory  symptoms,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a 
sensation  of  stiffness,  cold,  or  heat  in  the  affected  regicms, 
with  occasional  feelings  of  formication,  or  a  fluid  trickling 
over  the  skin.  Soon  painful  electric  pains  are  experienced, 
which  show  a  marked  paroxysmal  character.  These  attacks 
occasionally  occur  without  warning  or  premonitory  symp- 
toms; The  pain  is  remarkably  violent,  and  of  a  tearing  and 
lancinating  character,  and  usually  follows  the  direction  of 
the  nerve  trunk  which  is  affected.  It  often  changes  its  seat 
of  greatest  intensity,  and  the  lines  which  connect  the  spots  of 
greatest  pain  will  generally  confonn  to  the  anatomical  course 
of  the  affected  nerve.  The  pain  is  usually  markedly  increased 
by  motion  of  the  muscles,  and  the  paroxysms  seem  to  be  ex- 
cited by  the  most  trivial  causes,  such  as  a  draft  of  cold  air, 
coughing,  sneezing,  sudden  bending  of  the  body,  the  contact 
of  the  clothes  with  the  skin,  or  straining  during  the  acts  of 
defecation  or  micturition.     If  the  whole  area  of  the  distribu- 
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tion  ot  the  sciatic  nen-e  be  involved,  the  pain  occurs  with 
special  violence  first  in  one  and  then  in  another  branch,  while 
the  posterior  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves  may  be  also  impli- 
cated, and  the  patient  complain  of  violent  pain  in  the  pacnim 
and  the  loins. 


Fro.  \'3i.—  The  tmlorpoiitU  on  Iht  po»Uritir  atpfel  of  the  thiffh. 
I,  brani-h  of  the  inferior  Rluteal  ncrrc  to  ihe  gluteus  maximiis  muscle;  2,  sciatic  oerrc ; 

8,  laTif.  hend  of  biceps  muscle;  4,  short  ticud  of  bieepa  muscle;  h,  sJductor  ma^us 
muscli- ;  6,  Femi-tcnilinoKus  muscle:   1,  semi-membmnouD  muEcip;   8,  liliial  ncrre; 

9,  pproncal  nerve  ;   10,  cxti-rnal  head  of  gaatnH'ncmius  muscle;   1 1 ,  soleus  moBcle ; 
12,  internal  head  uC  ^uifti'ocneniius  muscle 


As  lias  been  mentioned  in  other  forms  of  neuralgia,  certain 
j>ainful  points  may  usually  be  detected,  which  are  diagnostic 
(if  neiiralgLi  from  those  severe  iKiins  which  accompany  the 
early  stages  of  locomotor  ataxia.  The  most  constant  point  of 
sensitiveness  to  jiressure  is  stated  Iiy  A'alleix  to  corresimnd  to 
the  posteiior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  ;  another  usually  ex- 
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ists  where  the  nerve  escapes  from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis ;  a 
third  is  often  found  at  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maxi- 
mus  muscle,  where  the  posterior  cutaneous  branch  emerges ; 
the  fourth  corresponds  to  the  head  of  the  fibula,  where  the 
tibial  nerve  is  given  oflf ;  a  fifth  point  is  often  discovered  be- 
hind the  internal  malleolus ;  and,  finally,  there  are  frequent 
inconstant  points  in  the  thigh,  on  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  all  of  which  correspond  to  localities 
where  cutaneous  branches  either  divide  or  perforate  some 
fascia. 

In  connection  with  this  neuralgic  pain,  certain  motor 
symptoms  are  frequently  developed.  These  comprise  a  pe- 
culiar limping  gait,  a  mode  of  carrying  the  leg  which  is  quite 
diagnostic,  cramp  of  various  degi*ees,  and  possibly  convul- 
sions, which  are  sometimes  very  violent.  These  symptoms 
are  the  result  of  direct  and  reflex  irritation,  and  may  be  the 
forerunners  of  a  condition  of  paresis  or  of  actual  paralysis. 

Among  the  vaso-motor  disturbances  which  accompany  this 
disease  may  be  mentioned  i)aleness  and  coldness  of  the  skin, 
in  some  instances  accompanied  by  numbness  and  chilly  sen- 
sations, and  in  other  cases  redness  and  heat  of  the  skin,  with 
increased  persj^iration,  increased  growth  of  the  hair,  herj^es 
zoster  along  the  course  of  the  affected  nerve,  a  saccharine  con- 
dition of  the  urine,  and  hypertrophy  and  atrophy  of  the 
muscles. 

Sciatica  is  to  be  diagnosed  from  disease  of  the  hip  joint ; 
from  locomotor  ataxia  in  its  early  stages;  from  muscular 
rheumatism ;  and  the  pains  of  spinal  disease,  affecting  the 
lateral  columns,  when  the  i)atient  is  subjected  to  extreme  ex- 
ertion. 

SPASM   OF  THE   LOWER    LIMIIS. 

The  muscles  of  the  hip — especially  the  psoas,  iliacus, 
quadra  tus  lumborum,  and  adjacent  muscles  of  the  anterior 
surface  oi  the  thigh — may  be  the  seat  of  tonic  si)asm,  which 
has  l)e(m  named  by  Stromeyer  "spasmodic  contracture  of  the 
hi])."  It  may  follow  an  inflammation  or  neuralgia  of  the  hip 
joint,  psoas  abscess,  or  diseases  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse.    In 
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this  condition,  the  thigh  is  strongly  flexed,  the  pelvis  tilted 
upward,  and  the  limb  shortened ;  while  passive  extension 
creates  a  deviation  of  the  body  toward  the  affected  side,  and 
is  extremely  painful. 

In  rare  instances,  tonic  and  clonic  types  of  spasm  are  ob- 
served in  the  extensor  and  adductor  muscles  of  the  thigh,  as 
the  result  of  neuralgia  of  the  knee  joint  and  certain  sjws- 
modic  diseajses  of  a  central  origin. 

The  flexor  muscles  of  the  leg  may  be  affected  with  spasms 
in  spinal  affections,  hysteria,  diseases  of  the  knee  joint,  and 
in  inflammation  of  its  adjacent  muscles. 


Fio.  177. — Tilt  tiiolar  poi  iti  on  Ike  anterior  axpcet  of  lite  thigh. 
1,  crural  ncrre;  2,  oblurktor  norve;  T  sartonus  muBcle;  i,  adductor  longia*  muacle;  6, 
branch  of  ihe  anterior  crural  nerve  for  (he  quaiJnce])9  extensor  muBcIc ;  S,  the  quad- 
ric-  ff  mudvic;  7,  brancb  uf  anterior  crural  nerve  to  the  fastua  iaternui  tnuscte;  il, 
tvii.-«r  Ta;;inic  fentoria  masclc  (supplied  bv  tbe  Biiperior  gluteal  nerve);  S,  eitcrual 
cutaneous  branch  of  anterior  crural  nerve  ;  10,  rectus  fcmoris  muscle;  lI,l9,Taatu< 
cxi«ruuB  muscle. 

In  iTire  cases,  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  leg,  which  are 
supplied  by  the  peroneal  nen-e,  are  affected  with  spasms  as 
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the  result  of  exi)osure  to  cold  or  dampness*  over-exertk>zi  of 
the  lower  limbs,  or  paralysis  of  the  ant;ig\>nislio  musofe^: 
while  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  pi>sterior  tibi^il  nerve,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  are  more  freviuently 
affected  as  the  result  of  spinal  affections,  joint  diseasec?^  over- 
exertion, x>aralysis  of  other  muscles,  and  by  the  reflex  actiiui 
of  cholera. 

PARALYSIS  OF   MUSCLES  SUPPLIED   BY  THE  SCIATIC   XERVE  OR   ITS 

BRANCHES. 

AVhen  we  consider  how  extensively  this  nene  is  distrib- 
uted, and  its  exposed  situation  in  various  portions  of  its 
course,  as  well  as  its  intimate  relations  to  the  organs  of  the 
pelvis,  we  can  better  appreciate  the  reasons  for  the  frequency, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  importance,  on  the  other,  of  the 
paralysis  which  may  affect  it  or  its  branches.  Among  the 
causes  of  this  form  of  paralysis  may  be  enumerated  all  those 
conditions  of  the  trunk  which  are  capable  of  producing  press- 
ure upon  the  origin  of  the  nerve ;  alliorms  of  accidents  which 
may  result  in  laceration  or  section  of  the  main  trunk  or  any  of 
its  branches ;  the  development  of  tumors  in  the  course  of  the 
nerve  ;  dislocations  of  bono  ;  thc^  ccmipirssion  of  cicatrices  ; 
rheumatic  conditions,  from  chilliuK  <>r  w<»ttiiig  of  the  lower 
extremities;  surgical  operations;  and  spinal  diseases  which 
impair  its  point  of  origin  at  Mu»  lumbar  eulargf»ineiit  of  the 
cord. 

If  the  peroneal  rterrc  be  alout*  nlTeettMK  the  foot  can  not  be 
flexed  or  abducted ;  neifh<»r  vwn  it  ho  vou\\Ao{v\y  adducted. 
The  dependent  i)()Hiti on  of  \\\o  fool»  \\\\W\\  haUK^  ilowuwanl, 
interferes  seriously  with  \\\o  net  of  \\nlKtUH\  wlnoe  the  toe 
trips  upon  every  slight  rh^vatlou. 

In  order  to  walk,  tin*  pnth^^t  In  eoniprlled  to  lift  the  foot 
by  flexion  at  tln^iip  joint,  n  in  I  plnre^i  U  ln*ieemt^lv  upon  the 
ground  with  the  owirv  \nm\o\  wt  tho  lo^^^  llmt,  Wwxs  |ii*\Klucing 
a  gait  which  is  ])nthoHnonn»nh'  of  ihi'^  i|MH'ial  l\  po  of  immly- 
sis.  The  nrch  of  tho  font  lM^^onn^*^  llatlonod  from  u  loss  of 
power  in  the  imtououm  lonan»*  mn*^\U* ,  Iho  m^^^^^  ^^*^*  ^'^^*^  ^^^^ 
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be  extended,  since  the  extensor  longus  pollicis  is  paralyzed  ; 
flexion  of  the  foot  is  impaired,  since  the  extensor  communis 
digitornm  no  longer  acts ;  and  the  abduction  of  the  foot  is 
rendered  impossible,  if  the  peroneus  brevis  be  paralyzed, 
although  the  extensor  communis  digitorum  may  assist  in  this 
act  coincidentally  with  dorsal  flexion  of  the  foot. 


Fio.  179. 
1,  iotei-nal  licnd  of  ^sXt 


^eTjiiiis  muccle ;  2,  iolcus  muscle ;  3,  flexor 

,  poatci'iar  tibial  ncnc ;  G,  abductur  polliciii  aioscle. 


If  the  tibial  nerve  be  paralyzed,  a  loss  of  power  in  the 
muscles  of  the  calf  is  indicated  by  an  inability  on  the  jKirt  of 
the  pjitient  to  extend  the  foot  and  to  produce  flexion  and  a 
lateral  movement  of  the  toes.  Thus  the  patient  is  no  longer 
able  to  stand  upon  the  toes,  while,  in  consequence  of  a  sec- 
ondary contracture  of  the  muscles  situated  upon  the  anterior 
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surface  of  the  leg,  the  foot  is  made  to  assume  a  position  which 
has  been  compared  to  the  shape  of  a  hook.  The  tibialis  pos- 
ticus muscle  no  longer  assists  in  adducting  the  foot  and  rais- 
ing its  inner  border ;  the  flexor  commnnls  digitorum  can  no 
longer  flex  the  two  distal  phalanges  of  the  toe,  while  paraly- 


Fio.  179.— 77ie  motor  poinin  oh  tlie  oulrr  atptet  of  the  l<ff. 
I,  peroneal  nctve ;  2.  eitemal  beid  of  (tmtrocoemiiia  m  ibcIc  ,  3  «olcij»  musele ;  <,  ci- 
tcDRor  communin  ili;^(uruni  miisclo  n  jHronpU!!  brcTin  iiiu^ilo;  6,  bolcus  miudc  ;  7, 
Beior  lonf^is  po11i^:>  S  pcroni.uit  lon^uH  muBcli  9  libmlii  tniicus  iiium'Ic  ;  10,  ci- 
tenxnr  Irint^a  pollicis  miiiiclc  II  cUiiwor  bn*is  dijilorum  muwlc ;  12.  nbductor 
tninimi  di^ili  muscle  n  deep  braaih  of  the  pcronial  ntrve  to  tbc  t'llciuor  brevis 
ili(>iLoruiii  iiiUHelc'.  14,  1 4   14  donnl  intcroe^i  miULlea 


sis  of  tile  flexor  Itmgus  puUicis  deprives  the  patient  of  the 
power  of  flexing  the  great  toe.     A  lateral  motion  uf  the  great 
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toe  is  no  longer  possible,  since  the  power  of  the  adductor  and 
abductor  pollicis  muscles  is  abolished,  while  paralysis  of  the 
interossei  muscles  (as  mentioned  also  in  connection  with  the 
hand)  renders  it  impossible  for  the  patient  to  flex  the  first 
phalanx,  or  extend  the  two  distal  phalanges  of  the  toes,  or 
separate  the  toes  from  each  other.  The  peculiar  position  of 
the  foot  which  results  from  this  paralysis  resembles  that  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  the  upper  extremity  as  the  *'  claw 
hand,"  since  the  first  phalanx  is  abnormally  extended,  the 
second  and  third  are  strongly  flexed,  the  toes  are  tightly 
compressed  together,  and  their  bulbous  ends  no  longer  touch 
the  ground.  The  weight  of  the  body  in  a  standing  position 
is  borne  upon  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  Hence, 
some  pain  and  inconvenience  are  experienced  after  long 
standing  or  walking. 

Paralyses  of  the  sciatic  nerve  are  accompanied,  as  a  rule, 
by  disturbances  of  the  sensibility  of  the  affected  parts.  An- 
aesthesia commonly  exists  over  the  regions  supplied  by  the 
motor  nerves  to  the  muscles  which  are  paralyzed  ;  hence,  this 
symptom  may  serve  as  a  guide,  in  some  cases,  to  the  seat  of 
the  lesion  which  has  created  the  paralysis.  In  addition  to 
these  disturbances  of  sensibility,  you  may  often  notice  changes 
in  the  circulatory  apparatus  in  the  form  of  coldness  of  the 
skin,  cyanosis,  stasis  in  the  veins,  and  a  mottling  of  the  part 
with  bluish-red  streaks. 

The  trophic  disturbances  which  are  commonly  met  with 
in  severe  forms  of  paralyses  of  the  peripheral  branches  of  the 
sciatic  nerve  comprise  serious  bed-sores  on  the  heels,  ankles, 
and  over  the  sacrum ;  ulceration  of  the  skin ;  eruptions  of 
herpes  and  pemphigus ;  and,  finally,  marked  atrophy  of  the 
muscles.  When  the  sciatic  nerve  is  affected  by  a  spinal  le- 
sion above  the  cauda  equina,  the  rectum  and  bladder  are  fre- 
quently completely  paralyzed. 
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^sthcsodic  system,  313. 

systematic  lesions  of,  816. 

Ageusia,  its  tests  and  clinical  significance, 
236. 

Amaurosis,  123,  126,  144. 

Amblyopia,  49,  60,  127. 

Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  829. 

Anaesthesia,  its  significance  when  combined 
with  hemiple^a,  73. 

AnsDSthesia  of  locomotor  ataxia,  820. 

Aneurismal  cough,  264. 

Angular  gyrus,  guide  to,  72. 

its  function,  50,  62. 

Anosmia,  its  causes,  and  clinical  significance, 
102. 

Aphasia,  its  relations  to  embolism,  89. 

surgical  relief  of,  73,  74. 

traumatic,  73. 

varieties  of,  and  causes,  32. 

Aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  177,  182. 

lesions  within,  196. 

Aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  its  special  center,  58. 

Arm,  motor  points  of  (cuts),  415,  416. 

Arnold's  nerve,  239. 

Artery,  middle  cerebral,  distribution  of,  37. 

Astigmatism,  its  te^ts  and  clinical  signifi- 
cance, 110,  HI. 

Ataxia,  changes  of  the  pupils  in,  323. 

locomotor,  316. 

"  reflex  tests  "  of,  323,  324. 

symptoms  of,  320,  321,  322. 

tests  for,  321,  322,  323. 

Auditory  nerve,  198. 

Auditoiy  vertigo,  its  clinical  si^ificanoe, 
211. 

Rasal  ganglia,  effects  of  lesions  of,  81. 
Bell,  respiratory  nerves  of,  187. 


Bell's  paralysis,  180, 181, 191, 192, 193, 194. 

its  effect  on  smell,  102. 

its  varieties,  causes,  and  symptoms, 

192,  193,  194,  196. 

Bent  arm,  its  clinical  significance,  387. 

Bladder,  its  relations  to  focal  lesions  of  the 
spinal  cord,  345. 

Boulimia,  its  clinical  significance,  267. 

Brachial  plexus,  378. 

branches  of  inner  cord  of,  383,  384. 

branches  of  outer  cord  of,  382. 

branches  of  posterior  cord  of,  884. 

communications  of,  382. 

cords  of,  378,  379,  380. 

(cuts),  879,  380. 

Brain,  its  anatomy,  functions,  and  clinical 
aspects,  19. 

clinical  subdivisions  of,  80,  81,  82. 

component  parts  of,  weight  of,  22,  23, 

24. 

convolutions  and  sulci  of,  75,  76,  77. 

effects  of  destructive  lesions  of  gray 

matter  of  (general  summary),  89. 

effects  of  diffused  lesions  of,  90. 

effects  of  effusion  into  lateral  ventri- 
cles, haemorrhage,  and  softening  of, 
38. 

effects  of  intra-cranial  pressure,  82. 

effects  of  irritative  lesions  of,  89. 

effects  of  lesion  in  the  median  line  of, 

82. 

effects  of  lesion  of  one  lateral  half  of 

(general  summary),  82. 

embolism  of,  34. 

fourth  ventricle  of,  its  nuclei,  66. 

functions  of  the  cerebellum,  61. 

function  of  cerebral  convolutions  (gen- 
eral deductions),  66. 
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Brain,  functions  of  crura  cerebri,  69. 

functions  of  internal  capsule  of,  26,  91. 

function  of  lower  portions  of,  56. 

functions  of  medulla,  65,  66. 

functions  of  pons  Varolii,  59,  61. 

ganglia  of,  19,  20. 

general  propositions  relative  to  eflfects 

of  lesions  of  its  component  parts,  81. 

general  summary  of  its    physiology 

and  the  effects  of  lesions  of  its  sub- 
stance, 82,  83,  84,  86. 

gray  matter  of,  19,  20. 

growth  of,  28,  24. 

inferior  aspect  of  (cut),  22. 

— ^  in  profile  (cut),  20,  21. 

special  centers  of  motion  of  (cut),  89, 

41. 

transverse  vertical  section  of  (cut),  22. 

weight  of,  22,  24,  26. 

Broca,  center  of,  32,  83. 

center  of,  surgical  guide  to,  71. 

the  alveolo-condyloid  plane  of,  69. 

Canal,  intestinal,  effect  of  section  of  pncu- 
mogastric  upon,  268. 

Canals,  semicircular,  200,  204,  206,  207. 

semicircular,  effects  of  section  of,  216, 

216,  217,  218. 

semicircular,  their  relations  to  audi- 
tory vertigo,  216. 

Cardialgia,  257. 

Central  myelitis  of  spinal  cord,  388. 

Cerebellar  ataxia,  64. 

vertigo,  62. 

Cerebellum,  effects  of  lesions  of  (geneml 
summary),  82. 

functions  of,  61. 

its  numerous  connections,  68,  64. 

vertigo  and  ataxia  dependent  upon, 

63,  64,  65. 

Cerebral  thermometry,  84. 

topography,  its  surgical  bearings,  68. 

Cerebro-spinal  axis,  6. 

fluid,  292. 

fluid,  its  normal  quantity  and  func- 
tions, 292,  293. 

fluid,  its  relation  to  conti^ciousness,  45. 

nerves,  5-9. 

Cerebrum,  its  anatomy,  functions,  and  clini- 
cal aspects,  26. 

caudate  nucleus  of,  48. 

centers  of  motion  of,  28. 

construction  of  its  gray  matter,  75. 


Cerebrum,  converging  fibers  of,  26. 

convolutions  of  (cut),  81. 

convulsions  due  to  lesions  of,  47. 

cortex  of,  its  centers,  32. 

course  of  nerve  impulses  in  (diagram), 

63. 
effects  of  lesions  of  central  portions 

of,  92. 
effects  of  lesion  of  cortex  (general 

summary),  82. 
effects  of  lesions  of  internal  capsule 

of,  91. 
effects  of  lesions  of  motor  area  of, 

37,  38. 
effects  of  lesions  of  the  white  center 

of  the  hemispheres,  81. 

effects  of  removal  of,  29. 

excitable  regions  of  its  cortex,  85. 

frontal  lobes  of,  85. 

functions  of,  27. 

functions  of  frontal  lobes  of,  85. 

functions  of  special  motor  centers  of, 

40,  42. 

guides  to  basal  ganglia  of,  71. 

gyri  of,  77,  78,  79. 

haemorrhage  of,  its  effects  apon,  30. 

hemispheres  of,  functions  of,  28. 

—  internal  aspect  of  (cut),  26. 

internal  capsule  of,  26. 

irritability  of,  28. 

irritative  lesions  of  motor  area  of,  46. 

its  basal  ganglia,  26. 

its  convolutions,  75. 

lenticular  nucleus  of,  48. 

lobes  of,  76. 

lobules  of,  76. 

lobules  of,  their  situation,  79. 

motor  regions  of,  36. 

motor  and  sensory  tracts  of  (cut),  85. 

occipital  lobe  of,  its  functions,  50. 

principal  fissures  of,  77. 

results  of  lesions  of  frontal  lobe  of,  85. 

sensory  lesions  of,  48. 

sensory  regions  of  cortex  of,  86. 

softening  of,  its  effects,  80. 

special  centers  of  motion  of,  89. 

structure  of  convolutions  of  (cut),  83. 

sulci  of,  76. 

temporo-sphcnoidal  lobes  of,  aod  their 

functions,  51. 
Cervical  plexus  of  nerves,  864. 

deep  branches  of,  869. 

its  situation,  368. 
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Cervical  plexus,  superficial  branches  of,  366. 
C!ieek,  hypertrophy  of,  its  causes,  163. 
Chorda  tympani  nerve,  its  relations  to  taste, 

160. 
Choreic  movements,  their  clinical  significance 

in  connection  with  cerebral  lesions, 

91. 
Choroiditis,  its  effect  on  vision,  143. 
Ciliary  muscle,  its  function  and  nerve  distri- 
bution, 129,  132,  133. 
Cilio-spinal  center,  147,  3?!,  311,  351. 
its  relations  to  focal  lesions  of  cord, 

343. 
Claw-hand  deformity,  330. 
Cochlea,  204,  207. 

Coitus,  its  relation  to  spinal  disease,  347. 
its  relation  to  small  sciatic  and  pudic 

nerves,  466,  468. 
Colorblindness,  116. 

Column  of  Burdach,  sclerosis  of,  315,  316. 
Column  of  Goll,  sclerosis  of,  315,  316. 
Column  of  Tiirck,  sclerosis  of,  315,  326. 
Conjunctiva,  its  nervous  supply,  physiology 

of,  171. 
Consciousness,  its  relation  to  brain  lesions, 

45. 
Convulsions  of  cerebral  origin,  47. 
Cornea,  ulceration  of,  its  relations  to 


nerve,  170. 


Corpora  quadrigemina,  effect  of  lesions, 

their  functions,  58. 

Corpus  striatum,  26. 

its  functions,  54. 

subdivisions  of,  26. 

Corti,  membrane  of,  210. 

organ  of,  201,  208,  209. 

Cranial  nerves,  9-95. 

Cranium,  surgical  guides  of,  68,  69,  70, 

Ciniral  neuralgia,  450. 

Crus  cerebri,  its  functions,  59. 


fifth 
91. 


71. 


Deaf-mutism,  220. 

Defecation,  center  of,  311. 

its  relations  to  focal  lesions  of  the  spi-  j 

nal  cord,  345,  347,  352. 
Deglutition,  center  of,  67. 

center  of,  reflex  acts  of,  233. 

effects  of  section  of  fifth  nerve  upon, 

160. 

excitory  ner^'C  of,  231.  . 

it;*  relations  to  glosso-pliar}iigeal  nerve, 

22.3. 
its  relation  to  the  otic  ganglion,  174. 


Deglutition,  mechanism  of,  226,  227,228, 

229,  280,  231,  232,  233. 

muscles  connected  with,  370. 

relations  of  hypo-glossal  nerve  to,  277. 

relations  of  spinal  accessory  nerve  to, 

264. 
Diabetes,  center  of,  67. 
Diaphragmatic  tetanus,  376. 
Digestive  tract,  effects  of  section  of  pneu- 

mogastric  nerve  upon,  251. 
Diplopia,  its  clinical  significance,  148,  149. 
Duchenne's  disease,  149-196,  234,  278,  279. 

its  relations  to  tetanoid  paralysis,  830. 

Dyspnoea,  its  relations  to  focal  lesions  of 

the  spinal  coi-d,  844. 

Ear,  external,  201. 

internal,  204. 

internal,  fluids  of,  205. 

middle,  201. 

relations  of  muscles  of,  to  hearing,  187. 

Earache,  its  diagnostic  impoitance,  171. 

its  relations  to  fifth  nerve,  170. 

Eighth  nerve  (see  Nerve,  Auditory),  198. 

Eleventh  nerve  (see  Nerve,  Spinal  Acces- 
sory), 259. 

Embolism  of  brain,  34. 

Epilepsy,  spinal,  345. 

Erection,  center  of,  311. 

Eustachian  tube,  function  of,  202. 

its  clinical  points  of  interest,  217,  218. 

Eye,  in  facial  paralysis,  190. 

its  relations  to  facial  diplegia,  197, 198. 

Eyeball,  center  of  movements  of,  139. 

motions  of,  135, 186, 137, 138, 139, 140.- 

Eyelid,  effect  of  closure  of,  on  lachrymal  ap- 
paratus, 121. 

mechanism  of  its  closure,  121. 

Eyes,  bilateral  deviation  of,  in  cerebral  le- 
sions, 40. 

oscillatory  movements  of,  their  clinical 

significance,  215. 

Face,  in  facial  diplegia,  197. 

motor  centers  of,  42,  48. 

motor  points  of  (cut),  282. 

paralysis  of  muscles  of,  191,  192,  193, 

191. 
relations  of  cervical  plexus  to  expi-cs- 

sion  of,  368. 
relation  of  facial  nerve  to  expression 

of,  189. 
spasm  of  musolcs  of,  190,  191. 
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Facial  diplegia,  196,  197. 

Facial  nerve  (see  Nerve,  Facial),  177. 

function  of  choixla  tympanl  branch  of, 

160. 
Facial  neuralgia,  161. 
Fallopius,  aqueduct  of,  177,  182. 
aqueduct  of,  its  relations  to  facial  pa- 
ralysis, 193,  194. 
Fascia  of  chest,  nerve  distribution  of,  368. 

of  forearm,  its  nerve  supply,  388. 

of  leg,  its  relation  to  cutaneous  ner^'cs, 

474. 

its  nervous  supply,  447. 

Fascise,  nervous    distribution    to  (general 

axiom),  12,  13. 
Fibers  of  Remak,  9. 
Fifth  cranial  nerve  (sec  Xcrve,  Trigeminus), 

151. 
First  cranial  nerve  (see  Nerve,  Olfactory),  96. 
Fissure,  calcarine,  of  cerebrum,  80. 

calloso-marginal,  of  cerebrum,  80. 

external  parieto-occipital,  its  relations 

to  the  lambdoidal  suture,  68. 
external  parieto-occipital,  its  situation, 

77. 
external     parieto-occipital,    surgical 

guide  to,  71. 
internal  parieto-occipital,  of  cerebrum, 

80. 

of  Rolando,  37,  42, 

guide  to,  70,  72. 

its  relation  to  the  coronal  suture,  68. 

its  situation,  77. 

of  Sylvius,  guides  to,  71,  72. 

its  situation,  77. 

its  surgical  importance,  77. 

Foot,  its  attitude  in  tibial  paralysis,  485, 486. 
Forearm,  motor  points  of  (cut),  417,  418. 
Fourth  cranial  nerve  (see  Nerve,  Trochlea- 

ris),  149. 
Fremitus  of  fingers  in  paralytic  dementia, 

281. 

Gait  of  locomotor  ataxia,  321. 

of  peroneal  paralysis,  483,  484. 

of  sciatic  paralysis,  481. 

of  tetanoid  paraplegia,  330. 

Ganglion,  ciliary,  174,  175. 

jugular,  222. 

jugular,  of  pneumogastric,  239. 

lenticular,  174,  175. 

Mcckcrs,  174,  175,  183,  186. 

Meckel's,  excision  of,  173. 


Ganglion,  of  Luschka,  372. 

of  root  of  pneumogastric,  239. 

of  trunk  of  pneumogastric,  239. 

ophthalmic,  174,  176. 

ophthalmic,  its  relation  to  sixth  nerve, 

176. 

otic,  174,  175,  183,  186. 

submaxillary,  174,  175. 

of  Andersch,  222. 

of  Gasser,  229. 

Ganglia,  basal,  of  cerebrum,  26. 

basal,  of  cerebrum,  effects  of  destruc- 
tion of,  66,  67. 

basal,  of  cerebrum,  effects  of  lesions 

of,  81. 

basal,  of  cerebrum,  their  functions,  54. 

connected  with  fifth  cranial  nerve,  173, 

174. 

of  the  brain,  19,  20. 

of  the  fifth  nerve  (table  of),  1 76. 

General  axioms  of  nerve  distribution,  11, 
12,  13. 

Genito-urinary  center,  301,  811. 

Glands,  cervical,  relations  of  their  cnlaq;c- 
ment  to  fifth  nerve,  170. 

Globus  hystericus,  254. 

Glossoplegia,  278,  279. 

Glottis,  respiratory  movements  of,  264. 

Gluteal  paralysis,  461. 

Gubler,  line  of,  188,  192. 

Hair,  sudden  blanching  of,  169. 

Hand,  its  relation  to  paralysis  of  median 
nerve,  397. 

its  relation  to  paralysis  of  musculo- 

spiral  nerve,  415,  416. 

its  relation  to  paralysis  of  ulnar  nerve, 

I  403, 404. 

!  motor  centers  of,  43. 

motor  points  of  (cut),  417,  418. 

I  Handwriting,  its  modifications  in  paralytic 

dementia,  281. 
'  Ilead,  nerve  supply  to  posterior  portion  of, 
I  866,  367. 

;  Hearing,  centers  of,  86. 

j effects  of  section  of  fifth  nenrc  upon, 

:  160. 

general  view  of  organ  of,  200. 

its  relations  to  facial  paralysis,  194. 

its  relation  to  otic  ganglion,  174. 

' mechanism  of,  202,  208,  204,  207,  208, 

209,  210. 
I relations  of  muscles  of  ear  to,  187. 
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Hearing,  special  centers  of,  52. 

Heart,  acceleratorj  center  of,  342,  348,  344. 

effects  of    section  of  pncumogastric 

upon,  251. 

inhibitory  center  of,  67. 

Hemianopsia,  its  varieties  and  causes,  123, 
124. 

Hemiparaplegia,  348,  352. 

Hemiplegia  spinal,  348,  850. 

Hiccough,  874,  375. 

its  relations  to  focal  lesions  of  spinal 

cord,  343. 

Huguier,  canal  of,  182. 

Hypergeusia,  its  tests  and  clinical  signifi- 
cance, 235. 

Hyperopia,  its  effects  on  health,  109,  110. 

Hyperosmia,  its  causes  and  tests,  102. 

Incoordination,  theories  of  origin  of,  325. 

Intercostal  neuralgia,  430. 

Internal  capsule  of  the  brain,  26,  48. 

effects  of  lesions  of,  44,  49,  91. 

Iris,  its  nervous  supply  and  movements,  130, 
131,  134,  135. 

reflex  action  of,  and  its  clinical  bear- 
ings, 135. 

relations  of  blood-vessels  to  move- 
ments, 134. 

Island  of  Reii,  effects  of  lesions  of,  86. 

its  situation,  79,  80. 

Jacksonian  epilepsy,  47. 

Kinesodic  system,  313. 
Kopp*s  asthma,  254. 

Labyrinth,  its  anatomy  and  functions,  204. 
Lachrymal  apparatus,  its  relation  to  facial 

paralysis,  198. 
Larynx,  effects  of  section  of  pncumogastric 

nerve  upon,  249. 
Lenticular  nucleus,  48. 
Liver,  effects  of  section  of  pncumogastric 

nerve  upon,  252. 
Lobe,  frontal,  of  cerebrum,  35. 
frontal,  of  cerebrum,  fifth  convolution 

of,  in  criminals,  77. 
frontal,  of  cerebrum,  its  convolutions 

or  gyri,  78. 
occipital,  of  cerebrum,  its  convolutions 

or  gyri,  79. 
occipital,  of  cerebrum,  its  functions, 

50. 


Lobe,  parietal,  of  the  cerebrum,  its  convo- 
lutions or  gyri,  78. 

Lobule,  occipital,  its  situation,  80. 

para-centi^,  87. 

its  situation,  80. 

Lobulus  centralis,  its  situation,  79. 

quadratus,  its  situation,  80. 

Local  tenderness  of  skin,  significance  of,  12. 

Locomotor  ataxia,  816. 

Locus  cseruleus,  175. 

Lower  extremity,  motor  centers  of,  40,  42. 

Lumbar  plexus,  435,  436. 

tables  of  branches  of,  487,  438. 

Lumbo-sacral  cord,  458. 

Lungs,  effect  of  section  of  pncumogastric 
nerve  upon,  260. 

Macropsia,  its  clinical  significance,  142, 143. 

Macula  lutea,  105. 

Malum  Cotunnii,  478. 

Mastication,  effects  of  section  of  fifth  nerve 

upon,  160. 
its  alteration  in  Duchenne^s  disease, 

279. 
Mastodynia,  432,  433. 
MeckePs  ganglion,  174,  175. 
Median  nerve,  trophic  effects  of  paralysis 

of,  398. 
Medulla  oblongata,  respiratory  center  of,  i:s 

clinical  relations,  842. 

centers  of,  and  their  functions,  66,  67. 

functions  of,  65. 

nerve,  nuclei  of,  66. 

Megalopsia,   its  clinical   significance,   142i 

143. 
Meniere's  disease,  62,  120,  211. 
Mcningo-encephalitis,  90. 
Meso-cephalon,  motor  and  sensory  tracts  of 

(cut),  85. 
Micropsia,  its  clinical  significance,  142,  148. 
Micturition,  center  of,  311. 
its  relations  to  focal   lesions  of  the 

spinal  cord,  345,  847,  352. 
Monoplegia,  surgical  relief  of,  74. 

traumatic  and  surgical  aspects,  74. 

types  of,  45,  46. 

Motor  nerves,  methods  of  termination  (cut), 

10. 
Motor  oculi  nerve,  127. 

its  clinical  relations,  142. 

its  origin  and  course,  127,  128. 

its  relations  to  the  perception  of  dis- 
tance, 140. 
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Motor  oculi  nerve,  physiology  of  its  distri- 
bution, 131,  132,  133. 

symptoms  of  paralysis  of,  145. 

Motor  points  of  upper  extremity  (cut),  415, 
416,  417,  418. 

Mouth,  changes  due  to  spasm  of,  165. 

changes  in  BelPs  paralysis,  180. 

motor  centers  of,  42. 

Muscse  Tolitantcs,  their  causes,  115. 

Muscle,  buccinator,  its  relations  to  degluti- 
tion, 227. 

buccinator,  physiology  of  action,  188, 

189. 

platysma,   physiology   of  its    action, 

18S. 

quadriceps  extensor,  spasm  of,  448. 

stapedius,  181. 

stapedius,  function  of,  217. 

stemo-mastoid,  its  nerve  supply,  266. 

stemo-mastoid,  paralysis  of,  270,  271. 

stemo-mastoid,  tonic  and  clonic  spasm 

of,  268,  269. 

tensor  tympani,  function  of,  204,  217. 

tensor  tympani,  its  relations  to  facial 

paralysis,  194. 

trapezius,  its  nerve  supply,  266. 

trapezius,  paralysis  of,  271,  272. 

trapezius,  tonic  and  clonic  spasm  of, 

268,  269. 

Muscles,  causes  of  contracture  after  paraly- 
sis of,  346. 

extensor  and  adductor  groups  of  thigh, 

spasm  of,  482. 

flexor  group  of  foot,  spasms  of,  482, 

488. 

flexor  group  of  leg,  spasm  of,  482. 

gluteal,  paralysis  of,  461,  462. 

gluteal,  spasms  of,  461. 

of  the  hip,  spasm  of,  452,  481. 

of  the  thigh,  atrophy  of,  450. 

of  the  thigh  and  leg,  their  physiological 

groupings,  454,  455. 

of  voice,  nervous  supply  of,  268. 

^lyclitis,  central,  of  spinal  cord,  338. 

of  anterior  horns  of  spinal  cord,  381. 

polio-,  332. 

Myopia,  its  effects,  100,  111. 

Nerve,  abduccns,  1 75,  1 76. 

abduccns,   clinical  relations  of,    176, 

177. 

abduccns,  functions  of,  176,  177. 

accessory  obturator,  437,  488. 


Nerve,  accessory  obturator,  its  distributions 
and  functions,  456,  457. 

anterior  crural,  437,  438. 

anterior  crural,  its  clinical  relations, 

447. 

anterior  crural,  its  distributions  and 

functions,  444,  445. 

anterior  crural,  its  relations  to  joints, 

444,  445. 

anterior  interosseous,  382. 

anterior  tibial,  472. 

Arnold's,  239. 

auditory,  198. 

auditory,  anaesthesia  of,  220. 

auditory,  clinical  points  afforded  by, 

211. 

auditory,  diagram  of,  198. 

auditory,  hypersesthesia  of,  219. 

auditory,  its  origin,  198. 

auditory,  peculiarity  of  fibers  of,  199. 

cardiac,  245. 

cervical,  clinical  points  pertaining  to, 

372. 

ccrvico-fncial,  179.  182,  188. 

chorda  tympani,  182,  183,  234. 

chorda  tympani,  diagram  of,  188,  185. 

chorda  tympani,  function  of,  225. 

chorda  tympani,  its  origin,  179. 

chorda  tympani,  its  relations  to  facial 

paralysis,  193,  194. 

chorda  tympani,  its  relation  to  the  sub- 
maxillary gland,  174. 

chorda  tympani,  its  relations  to  taste, 

160. 

ciliary,  153,  154. 

ciixjumflex,  of  arm,  378,  884,  40ft. 

circumflex,  of  arm,  its  clinical  rela- 
tions, 407. 

circumflex,  of  arm,  its  distribution  and 

functions,  406,  407. 

cochlear,  200. 

communicans  noni,  276,  276,  862, 864. 

communicans  noni,  its  surgical  rela- 
tions, 369. 

compound,  of  the  head,  172. 

cutaneous,  of  ear,  1 58. 

dental,  inferior,  153,  154. 

depressor,  of  heart,    288,    289,  245, 

263. 

depressor,   of  heart,  its  relations  to 

spinal  accessory  nerve,  266. 

descendcns  noni,  275,  276. 

dorsal,  of  penis,  459. 
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Nerve,  doreal,  of  penis,  its  distributions  and 
functions,  467,  468. 

efferent,  7. 

excitory,  of  deglutition,  231. 

external  anterior  thoracic,  878,  882, 

386. 

external  cutaneous,  of  the  arm,  878, 

882,  385. 

external  cutaneous,  of  the  thigh,  437, 

438. 

external  cutaneous,  of  thigh,  its  distri- 
bution and  functions,  442,  443. 

external  popliteal,  459,  472. 

external  respiratory,  of  Bell,  378. 

external  saphenous,  472. 

facial,  177. 

facial,    clinical    points    afforded    by, 

190. 

fadal,  communications  of,  178,  179. 

facial,  course  of,  177. 

facial,  diagram  of,  179. 

facial,  functions  of,  179,  180. 

facial,  lingual  branch  of,  182,  184. 

facial,  its  relations  to  Duchennc's  dis- 
ease, 280. 

facial,  origins  of,  177. 

facial,  paralysis  of,  1 80. 

facial,  relations  to  fifth  nerve,  183. 

facial,  table  of  branches  of,  182. 

fibers  (cut),  6. 

frontal,  153,  154. 

genito-crural,  437,  438. 

genito-crural,  its  distribution  and  clini- 
cal relations,  443,  444. 

glosso-pharyngcal,  220. 

glosso-pharyngeal,   clinical   points  of 

interest  of,  234. 

glosso-pharyngeal,  effects  of  section  of, 

226. 

glosso-pharyngeal,  its  origin  and  rela- 
tions, 221. 

glosso-pharyngeal,  table  of  branches 

of,  225. 

great  auricular,  362,  363,    864,    366, 

867. 

great  occipital,  362,  363,  366,  367. 

great  sciatic,  458,  459. 

great  splanchnic,  its  relation  to  pain, 

426. 

gustatory,  153,  154. 

hypo-glossal,  272. 

hypo-glossal,  clinical  points  pertaining 

to,  277. 


Nerve,  hypo-glossal,  communications  of,  273, 

274,  275. 

hypo-glossal,  effects  of  section  of,  277. 

hypo-glossal,  general  function  of,  272, 

276. 
hypo-glossal,  its  relations  to  degluti- 
tion, 227,  228,  277. 

hypo-glossal,  origin  of,  272,  273. 

ilio-hypogastric,  437,  438. 

ilio-hypogastric,  its  clinical  relations, 

440. 
ilio  hypogastric,  its  distributions  and 

functions,  439,  440. 

ilio-inguinal,  437,  438. 

ilio-inguinal,  its  clinical  relations,  440. 

ilio-inguinal,  its  distribution  and  func- 

tions,  439,  440. 
inferior  dental,  rules  for  section  of, 

173. 

inferior  gluteal,  459. 

inferior  hemorrhoidal,  459. 

inferior  hemorrhoidal,  its  distributions 

and  functions,  467,  468. 

inferior  maxillary,  153,  154. 

inferior  pudendal,  459. 

inhibitory,  of  vaso-motor  center,  247. 

intercostal,  physiology   of,  421,  422, 

423,  424. 
internal  anterior  thoracic,   378,   888, 

385. 
internal  cutaneous,  of  arm,  378,  883, 

398. 

internal  cutaneous,  of  the  thigh,  488. 

internal  popliteal,  459,  472. 

internal  saphenous,  438. 

Jacobson's,  225. 

lachrymal,  153,  154. 

laryngeal,  242,  243. 

lesser   internal   cutaneous,   878,   883, 

398. 

long  saphenous,  438. 

long   saphenous,  its  distribution  and 

physiology,  447. 

median,  378,  382,  391. 

median,  its  clinical  relations,  395. 

median,  its  distribution  and  functions, 

393,  395. 

me<lian,  its  surgical  relations,  393,  898. 

middle  cutancou.**,  of  the  thigh,  438. 

motor-oculi,  127. 

motor-oculi  extemus,  175,  176. 

muscular,  of  brachial  plexus,  878. 

musculo-cutancous,  882,386. 
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Neire,  musculo^utaDeous,  of  arm,  its  clinical 
relations,  390,  391. 

musculo-cutaneous,  of  arm,  its  physio- 
logical relations,  386,  387,  388. 

musculo-cutaneous,  of  leg,  472. 

musculo^piral,  378,  384,  408. 

musculo-spiral,   its  clinical  relations, 

412. 

musculo-spiral,  its  course  and  distri- 
bution, 4u8. 

musculo-spiral,  its  cutaneous  distribu- 
tion, 411,  412. 

mjlo-hyoid,  163,  164. 

nasal,  163,  164. 

obturator,  437,  438. 

obturator,  its  clinical  relations,  465. 

obturator,  its  distributions  and  func- 
tions, 462,  453,  464. 

olfactoiy,  95. 

olfactory,  distribution  and  functions 

in  animals,  98. 

olfactory,  its  clinical  relations,  101. 

olfactory,  its  origin,  96,  96. 

olfactory,  its  relation  to  reflex  action, 

100. 

olfactory,  structure  of  filaments  of,  97. 

ophthalmic,  163,  164. 

optic,  103. 

optic,   causes  of   impairment  of    its 

fibers,  123,  124,  126,  126,  127. 

optic,  chiasm  of,  103. 

optic,  distribution  of,  106. 

— —  optic,  fibers  of,  103,  104. 

optic,  its  association  with  fifth  nenre, 

106. 

optic,  its  clinical  relations,  122. 

optic,  its    effect  on  coordination  of 

movement,  120. 

optic,  its  effect  on  lachrymal  appa- 
ratus, 120. 

optic,  its  effect  on  the  pupil,  106. 

optic,  its  relations  in  the  orbit,  108. 

optic,  its  relations  to  blood-vessels, 

103,  109. 

optic,  its  clinical  relations  to  intra- 
cerebral pressure,  123. 

optic,  its  relations  to  reflex  action,  106. 

optic,  physiological  reasons  for  pe- 
culiar distribution  of  its  fibers,  107, 
108. 

orbital,  163,  164. 

of  Wrisberg,  199,  378,  383,  424. 

patheticu<i,  149. 


Nerve,  perineal,  459. 

perineal,  its  distributions  and  func- 
tions, 467,  468. 

peroneal,  472. 

phrenic,  362,  364,  378. 

phrenic,  disorders  of,  874. 

phrenic,  its  relations  to  focal  lesioQ  of 

spinal  cord,  342. 

phrenic,    its    surgical    relations  and 

functions,  370. 

phrenic,  physiology  of  distribution  of, 

870,  871,  372. 

pneumogastric,  236. 

pneunK)gastric,  afferent  fibers  of,  247. 

pneumogastric,  anastomoses  of,  287. 

pneumogastric,  branches  of,  240. 

pneumogastric,  clinical  points  pertain- 
ing to,  263. 

pneumogastric,  course  and  relations  of, 

248,  249. 

pneumogastric,  diagram  of,  288,  241. 

pneumogastric,  effects  of  section  of^ 

249,  260,  261,  262. 

pneumogastric,  efferent  fibers  of^  240. 

pneumogastric,  functions  of,  240. 

pneumogastric,  its  relations  to   Do> 

chenne's  disease,  280. 
pneumogastric,  relations  to  reFpira- 

tion,  247. 

portio  intermedia,  179. 

posterior  interosscoua,  S84,  410. 

posterior  thoracic,  878. 

posterior  tibial,  472. 

pudic,  458,  469. 

pudic,  its  clinical  relations,  468. 

pudic,  its  distributions  and  functions, 

467,  468. 
pudic,  its  relations  to  the  uiinarj  or- 
gans and  coitus,  468,  469. 

pulmonary,  their  clinical  relations,  256. 

radial,  384,  410. 

recurrent  laryngeal,  289. 

sciatic,  its  clinical  relations  and  those 

of  its  branches,  478. 
sciatic,  its  distributions  and  functions, 

469,470,471. 
sciatic,  paralysis  of,  or  of  Its  brandies, 

483,  484. 
small  occipital,   862,   868,  864,  866, 

367. 

small  sciatic,  468,  469. 

small  sciatic,  its  distributioD  and  fim»> 

tion,  464. 
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Nenre,  small  sciatic,  its  relation  to  coitus, 
465,  466. 

small  sciatic,  its  relations  to  genital 

organs,  466. 

sphcno-palatine,  153,  154. 

spinal  accessory,  259. 

spinal  accessory,  clinical  points  per- 
taining to,  268.  I 

spinal  accessory,  communications  of, 

260. 

spinal  accessory,  distribution  of,  261. 

spinal  accessory,  effects  of  extirpation 

of,  265. 

spinal  accessory,    its   communication 

with  the  suboccipital  nerve,  and  its 
physiological  importance,  267. 

spinal    accessory,   its  distribution   to 

muscles,  and  its  physiological  impor- 
tance, 266. 

spinal  accessory,  its  relations  to  deglu- 
tition, 264. 

spinal  accessory,  its  relations  to  Du- 

chenne's  disease,  280. 

spinal  accessory,  its  relations  to  the 

heart's  action,  264. 

spinal  accessory,  its  relations  to  sing- 
ing, 266. 

spinal  accessory,  its  relation  to  voice, 

264. 

sublingual,  272. 

suboccipital,  862,  366. 

subscapular,  378,  384,  404. 

supra-clavicular,  362,  363 

superficial  cervical,  362,  363,  304. 

superficial  perineal,  459. 

superior  gluteal,  458,  459. 

superior  gluteal,  its  clinical  relations, 

460,  461. 

superior  gluteal,  its  distribution  and 

functions,  459,  460. 

superior  maxillary,  153,  154. 

superior  respirator}*,  of  Bell,  243. 

sympathetic,  7. 

sympathetic,  communications  of,  9. 

sympathetic,  distribution  of,  7. 

sympathetic,  function  of,  7. 

sympathetic  (cuts),  6-8. 

temporal,  deep,  153,  157. 

temporo-facial,  179,  182,  188. 

temporo-malar,  153,  154. 

thoracic,  385. 

trigeminus,  151. 

trigeminus,  afferent  fibers  of,  167. 


Nerve,  trigeminus,  clinical  points  afforded 

by.  161. 

trigeminus,  diagnostic  value  of,  169. 

trigeminus,  diagram  of,  154. 

trigeminus,  effects  of  section  of,  169. 

trigemmus,  efferent  fibers  of,  166. 

trigeminus,  function  of   its  efferent 

fibers,  165,  166. 
trigeminus,   ganglia   connected  wit!i, 

173. 
trigeminus,  its  relations  to  deglutition, 

228. 
trigeminus,  its  motor  and  sensory  root, 

152. 

trigeminus,  its  origin,  151. 

trigeminus,  neuralgias  of,    161,    16!!, 

163. 
trigeminus,  paralysis  of,  165, 166, 167, 

168,  169. 

trigeminus,  spasms  due  to,  164. 

trigeminus,  surgical  anatomy  of,  172. 

trigeminus,  table  of  branches  of,  163. 

trochlear,  149. 

ti"0chlear,  effect  of  paralysis  of,  150, 

161. 
trochlear,  its  origin  and  function,  149, 

150. 

tympanic,  179,  182. 

ulnar,  378,  383,  400. 

ulnar,  its  clinical  relations,  402. 

ulnar,  its  distribution,  400,  402. 

ulnar,  its  relations  to  focal  lesions  of 

cord,  844. 

ulnar,  its  surgical  relations,  400. 

vestibular,  200. 

Vidian,  182,  183,  186. 

Nerves,  afferent,  7. 

auriculo-temporal,  153,  154. 

brachial  plexus  of,  378. 

cranial,  9-95. 

cardiac,  their  clinical  relations,  256. 

cardiac  functions  of,  245,  246. 

ccrebro-spinal,  5-9. 

cervical,  355. 

cervical  (lower),  378. 

cervical,  classification  of  branches,  362. 

cervical  plexus  of,  364. 

coccygeal,  356. 

cutaneous,  clinical  guides  to,  168, 169. 

cutaneous,  of  atxlomen,  their  clinical 

subdivisions,  44(X 

cutaneous,  of  head,  157,  168,  169. 

dental,  anterior  and  posterior,  168, 164. 
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Nerves,  dorsal,  356,  419,  420. 

dorsal,  their  clinical  relations,  424. 

dorsal,  their  communication  with  the 

sympathetic  nerve,  419. 

dorsal,  their  relation  to  the  brachial 

plexus,  419. 

dorsal,  their  relation  to  the  contents 

of  the  mediastinse  of  the  chest,  426. 

dorsal,  their  relation  to  heart  disease, 

424. 

dorsal,  their  relation  to  pleurisy,  424. 

dorsal,  paralysis  of,  433,  484,  436. 

dorso-lumbar,  422. 

from  lower  cervical  region,  377. 

gastric,  their  clinical  relations,  257. 

general  axioms  of,  11,  12,  13. 

hepatic  of  pneumogastric,  their  clini- 
cal relations,  258. 

intercostal,  420. 

intercostal,  lateral  and  anterior  cuta- 
neous branches  of,  420. 

intercostal,  neuralgia  of,  430, 431, 432. 

intercostal,  their  relation  to  abdominal 

pain,  427,  428. 

intercostal,  their  relation  to  disease  of 

the  digestive  viscera,  426. 
—  intercostal,  their  relation  to  disease  of 
the  stomach,  426. 

intercostal,  their  relations  to  focal  le- 
sions of  spinal  cord,  361. 

intercostal,  their  relations  to  the  pleu- 
ra, 422. 

intestinal,  of  pneumogastric,  their  clin- 
ical relations,  258. 

laryngeal,  their  clinical  relations,  254. 

law  of  distribution  of,  10. 

lumbar,  355,  436. 

motor,  methods  of  termination  (cut), 

10. 

motor  points  of,  on  skin,  3. 

oesophageal,  251. 

of  arm  and  forearm  (tables  of),  382. 

of  hip  joint,  477,  478. 

of  larynx,  243,  244. 

of  leg  and  foot  (table  of),  472. 

of  respiratory  movements  of   glottis, 

243. 

petrosal,  179,  182,  183,  184,  186. 

petrosal,  diagram  of,  186. 

petrosal,  their  relations  to  facial  pa- 
ralysis, 193,  194. 

plantar,  472. 

practical  interest  of,  3. 


Nerves,  resection  of,  rules  for,  172. 

respiratory,  of  Bell,  187. 

sacral,  355,  467. 

sacral,  neuralgia  of  posterior  brandies 

of,  480. 

spinal,  9-292. 

spinal,  axioms  of  distribution  of,  858, 

859,  860. 

spinal,  roots  of,  9. 

subscapular,  distribution  of  each,  404. 

subscapular,  their   clinical   relations, 

406,  406. 

superior  maxillary,  rules  for  excision 

of,  173. 

supra-orbital,  163,  154. 

supra-orbital,  rules    for   division   of, 

172,  173. 

supra-scapular,  878. 

thoracic  intercostal,  420. 

thoracico-abdominal  intercostal,  420. 

to  the  peritonseum,  and  their  physiol- 
ogy, 441. 

trochlear,  168,  154. 

vaso-motor  for  trunk,  extremity,  and 

viscera,  310. 

vaso-motor  of  spinal  cord,  810. 

Nervous  system  of  man,  general  arrange- 
ment of,  6. 

Neuralgia,  cervico-occipital,  873. 

diaphragmatic,  874. 

intercostal,  430,  481,  482. 

of  anterior  crural  nerve,  460. 

of  the  ilio-hypogastric  and  ilio-ingui- 

nal  nerves,  489,  440. 

of  the  mammary  gland,  482. 

of  the  obturator  nerve,  466. 

of  the  phrenic  nerve,  874. 

of  the  phrenic  nerve.  Its  difTerential 

diagnosis,  876. 

of  the  sciatic   nerve,  478.  479,  480, 

481. 

Ninth  nerve,  220. 

Nucleus  caudatus,  guide  to,  71. 

Nystagmus,  its  clinical  significance,  146. 

Obturator  neuralgia,  465,  466. 

paralysis,  456. 

Ocular  movements,  center  of,  40,  62,  58. 
(Esophagus,  center  of  movement  of,  67. 
Olfactory  nerve.    (See  Nerve,  Olfactory.) 
Optic  nerve.    (See  Nerve,  Optic) 
Optic  thalamus,  26,  48. 
guide  to,  71. 
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Optic  thalamus,  its  effects  on  Yision,  57. 
its  functions,  54. 

Pain,  at  knee  joint,  its  clinical  significance, 
448,  454,  474,  475,  476. 

facial,  of  Fothergill,  161. 

general  clinical  significance  of,  1 3. 

in  the  back,  its  relation  to  aneurism, 

427. 

in  the  pectoral  region,  its  clinical  sig- 
nificance, 427. 

in  the  penis, its  clinical  significancc,466. 

in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  its  clinical 

significance,  426. 

in  the  region  of  the  thorax,  its  diag- 
nostic value,  424,  425,  426. 

in  the  shoulder,  its  relation  to  diseases 

of  the  liver,  428. 

in  the  thorax,  its  relation  to  gastric 

and  intestinal  disease  and  tumors  of 
the  viscera,  428. 

its  relation  to  brain  lesions,  45. 

its  relation  to  the  phrenic  nerve,  371. 

of  gout,  818. 

of  locomotor  ataxia,  its  diagnostic  pc- 

culiaritics,  317. 

of  rheumatism  of  muscles,  319. 

superficial,  clinical  significance  of,  11. 

Palate,  its  relation  to  deglutition,  231. 

its  relations  to  facial  paralysis,  104. 

its  relations  to  glosso-pharjngeal  nerve, 

222. 

nerves  of,  185. 

Papilla  of  retina,  105. 

Para-central  lobule,  effect  of  lesions  of,  41. 

Paralysis,  atrophic  spinal,  331. 

bilateral,  of  face,  196. 

bulbar,  278,  279. 

cerebral,  surgical  relief  of,  73,  74. 

crossed,  177,  182,  192. 

crossed,  diagram  of,  60. 

crossed,  its  varieties,  59. 

due  to  crutches,  419. 

—  due  to  lead  poisoning,  413,  414,  415. 

facial,  191,  192,  193,  194. 

facial  crossed,  182,  183,  184,  192, 193. 

general,  of  the  insane,  90. 

tilosso-labio-Iaryngeal,  234,  278,  279. 

motor,  due  to  lesions  of  cortex,  44. 

motor,  its  clinical   significance  when 

occurring  on  the  same  side  as  an  in- 
jury to  the  head,  73. 

of  anterior  crural  nerve,  449,  4-^0. 


Paralysis,  of  Bell,  180,  181. 

of  circumflex  nerve  of  shoulder,  407, 

408. 

— r-  of  cranial  nerves  following  injury  to 
the  head,  73. 

of  diaphragm,  874,  376. 

of  dort>al  ner>'es,  433, 434,  435. 

of  Duchenne,  198,  278,  279. 

of  facial  muscles,  88. 

of  facial  nerve,  its  relation  to  hemi- 
plegia, 59. 

of  the  insane,  281. 

of  lower  extremity,  88. 

of  median  nerve,  395,  896,  397. 

of  muscles  of  the  back,  434,  435,  436. 

of  musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  890. 

of  musculo-spiral  nerve,  412, 413, 414, 

415,  416. 

of  obturator  nerve,  455,  456. 

of  ocular  muscles,  its  causes,  147, 148. 

of  the  oculiir  muscles,  its  effect  on  the 

position  of  the  bead,  140,  141,  142. 

of  peroneal  nerve,  483. 

of  sciatic  nerve,  481,  483. 

of  sciatic  nerve,  its  sensory  disturb- 
ances, 486. 

of  sciatic  nerve,  its  trophic  disturb- 


ances, 486. 


of  superior  gluteal  nerve,  461. 

of  ulnar  nerve,  402,  403,  404. 

spastic  spinal,  829. 

of  tibial  nerve,  484,  485. 

of  tongue,  288. 

of  upper  extremity,  83. 

- —  tetanoid,  829. 

tetanoid,  gait  of,  330. 

tetanoid,  its  relations   to  Duchennc^s 

disease,  830. 
Paral}'tic  dementia,  281. 
Paralyzed  muscles,  early  rigidity  of,  in  cor- 
tical lesions  of  the  brain,  45. 

late  rigidity  of,  44. 

late  rigidity  of,  its  causes,  89. 

theories  of  late  rigidity  of,  48. 

Paraplegia,  hcmi-,  348,  352. 

tetanoid,  329. 

Parturition,  center  of,  311. 

Patheticus  nerve,  149. 

Pleurodynia,  its  diagnosis  from  pleurisy  and 

angina  pectoris,  432. 
Point  apophysaire,  103. 
Polio-myelitis,    its    causes,    varieties,  and 

symptoms,  332,  333,  384. 
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Polydipsia,  its  clinical  significance,  267. 

Polyphagia,  its  clinical  significance,  258. 

Pons  Varolii,  its  functions,  59,  61. 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy,  334. 

Prosopalgia,  its  clinical  significance,  161. 

Ptosis,  145. 

Puncta  dolorosa,  of  cervico-occipital  neural- 
gia, 873. 

of  crural  nerve,  450. 

of  fifth  nerve,  163. 

of  intercostal  nei-ve,  432. 

of  lumbar  nerves,  440. 

of  phrenic  neuralgia,  374. 

of  sciatic  nerve,  480. 

Pupil,  changes  in  and  their  physiology,  114. 

mechanism  of  its  contraction  and  dila- 
tation, 130,  131,  134,  135. 

Remak,  fibers  of,  9. 
Respiration,  center  of,  342. 
Retina,  blind  spot  of,  1 1 5. 

construction  of,  117. 

papilla  of,  U'5. 

Rolando,  fissure  of,  37,  42. 
Roots  of  spinal  nerves,  9. 

Saccule  of  the  labyrinth,  200,  206. 

Sacral  plexus,  457. 

articular  branches  of,  458,  459. 

muscular  branches  of,  458,  459. 

muscular  branches  of,  their  distribu- 
tion and  function,  462,  463,  464. 

table  of  its  branches,  458. 

Salaam  convulsions  of  Newnham,  270. 

Salivary  secretion,  center  of,  67. 

effects  of  section  of  fifth  nerve  upon, 

160. 

Scalp,  pain  of,  its  diagnostic  importance,  171. 

Sciatic  neuralgia,  478,  479,  480,  481. 

Second  cranial  nerve,  103. 

Sensory  impressions,  perception  of,  48. 

Seventh  cranial  nerve  (see  Nerve,  Facial),  177. 
Sight,  center  of,  50,  51,  52. 

effects  of  section  of  fifth  nerve  upon, 

160. 

Singing,  its  alteration  in  Duchenne's  disease, 
280. 

relations  of  spinal  accessory  nerve  to, 

266. 

Sixth  cranial  nerve  (gee  Nerve,  Abducens), 
175. 

Skin,  nervous  distribution  to  (general  axi- 
om), 12. 


Smell,  effect  of  fifth  nerve  upon,  98. 

effects  of  section  of  fifth  nci-ve  upon, 

160. 

its  modifications  and  their  causes,  99. 

its  alterations  in  Bell's  paralysis,  102. 

its  modifications  iu  animals  and  races, 

98. 

its  relations  to  taste,  101. 

physiology  of  its  production,  98. 

relations  of  act  of  sniffing  to,  187. 

relations  of  the  facial  nerve  to,  187. 

special  centers  of,  62,  63. 

tests  for,  101,  102. 

Sneezing,  its  physiology,  99. 

Sommering,  yellow  spot  of,  105. 

Spasm  of  diaphragm,  due  to  phrenic  nerve, 

374.  876. 

of  gluteal  muscles,  461. 

of  lower  limbs,  481. 

of  muscles  of  the  hip,  452. 

of  quadriceps  extensor  muscle,  448. 

of  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius  mus- 
cles, 269,  5570. 

of  tongue,  283. 

Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  hip,  481. 

tabes,  329. 

Speech,  center  of,  32,  86. 

its  alterations  in  Ducbcnnc*s  disease, 

279. 
its  modifications  in  paralytic  dementia, 

281. 

muscles  connected  with,  870. 

Spina  bifida,  its  clinical  relations  to  nerve 

centers,  292. 
Spinal  cord,  287,  288. 

an  organ  of  conduction,  299. 

anterior  and  posterior  root  zones  of, 

297. 

anterior  fundamental  column  of,  297. 

antcro-lateral  columns  of,  298,  300. 

appearance  of  transverse  section  of, 

294. 

arrangement  of  its  sensory  fibers,  804. 

arrangement  of  motor  fibers  of,  802. 

as  a  nerve  center,  809. 

automatic  action  of,  304,  812. 

xsthesodic  system  of,  313. 

central  canal  of,  295,  806. 

central  myelitis  of,  888. 

classification  of  diseases  of,  815. 

clinical  points  pertaining  to,  813. 

columns  of,  290,  291. 

columns  of  Goll  and  Burdadi,  297, 809. 
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Spinal  cord,  columns  of  Goll,  Turcb,  Bur- 

dacb,  their  phjuology,  2S7.  £98,  309. 

cominusursl  fibers  of,  SOI,  307,  309. 

commisaures  of,  £90,  S96. 

constmcUon    of    anterior    homa    of, 

294. 
decussation  of  acDSOrf  and  motor  fibers 

of,  307,  309. 
degeaeration  uf  tbc  ceils  of  anterior 

Tmins  of,  334. 

direct  cerebellar  column  of,  298, 

direct  and  crossed  pjrrunidal  columns 

ot,  297. 

excitability  of,  800,  301. 

fiBBures  of,  290. 

SliL-rs  of,  gineral  proportions  of,  309. 

focal  iesioDB  of,  339. 

focal  lesions  of,  above  lumbar  enlai^e- 

mcnt,  34S. 
focal  lesions  at  lumbar  enlargement  of, 

347. 
focal  lesions  of,  cervical  enlargement 

of,  342. 

focal  leeione  of  lateral  balf  of,  34S. 

focal  lesions  of  mid-dorsal  region  of, 


IS  of  upper  cerTical  regioi 


Sis. 
focal  lesio 

of,  342. 

functions  of,  299. 

functions  of  its  gray  matter,  SOO. 

general  construction  of,  289. 

gray  substance  of,  component  parts  of. 


296. 
■  its  gray  and  while 


er,  29-1,  296. 


myclilis  of  ;inlerior  horn,  331. 

ncrrcs  arising  from,  291. 

nerve  cells  of,  302,  303,  304,  300, 

non-systematic  or    focal   li^ions    of, 

314,313,  339. 

paths  of  motor  and  seatory  imputsea 

in,  299,  300, 

— '^  reflex  action  of,  310. 

sclerosis  of,  lateral  columns  of,  329, 

special  centers  nf,  301, 

systematic  lesions  of,  313,  31B. 

systematic  lesions  of,  leeihcsodic  sys- 
tem of,  316. 

systomnllc  lesions  of,  kinesodic  sys- 
tem of,  325, 

trophic  function  of,  301. 


Spinal  cord,  white  substance  of,  component 
parts  of,  29  G. 

varieties  of  filers  in,  302. 

vaso-motor  centers  of,  310,  311,  3G1. 

epilepsy,  846. 

hemipl^a,  343,  350. 

Spinal  nerves,  9,  366. 

norvos,  rooia  of,  9,  366,  357. 


Stomach,  center  ot  movement  of,  37. 

effects  of  section  of   pneumogastric 

upon,  2B2. 

Strabismus,  internal,  its  clinical  signifi- 
cance, 146,  US,  176. 

Suture,  coi-onal,  its  relation  to  the  fissure  of 
Kolando,  63. 

larubdoidiil.  iu  relation  to  the  external 

linrioto-occiiiital  fissure  of  the  cere- 
brum, 68. 

S}7iipathetic  nerve,  7. 

commonications  of,  9. 

distribution  of,  7. 

function  ot,  7. 

cuts  ot,  6-8. 


Tactile  sensation,  destruction  of,  49. 

Taste,  anesthesia  of,  236. 

eCTect   of  chorda-tympanj   nerve   on, 

160. 

effects  of  nerves  upon,  S2B. 

effects  of  section  of  fifth  nerve  upon, 

160. 

hypenesthoda  ot,  236, 

its  ilimtnl  ix'lalions,  236. 

its  rclalioD^  lo  fui'kl  paraljds,  108. 

its  relations  to  glosso-pbaryngeal  nerve, 

224. 

limits  of  its  situation,  226. 

buds,  22B,  226. 

Teeib,  chattcrlnii  of.  In  Spasm,  164, 

grinding  of,  in  Spasm,  164. 
Temperature  of  the  buJy,  its  relations  to 

focal  IcAions  of  lli.^  loiv),  344. 
Tcndo  oculi,  its  fiinotion,    21, 
Tenth  cranial  nerve  (see  Kcrve,  Pnoumogas- 

trie),  236. 
Tetanoid  parap1c!:iii,  329. 
Third  cranial  nerve  (see  Nerve,  IloMroculi), 

127. 
Tic.doulourciix,  1G1. 
Tongup,  fibrillaTT  tremor  of,  283. 
furring  of,  its  clinical  significance,  1 70, 
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Tongue,  its  relations  to  deglutition,  227,  229. 

nerves  of,  276,  277. 

paralysis  of,  283. 

spasm  of,  283. 

Trephining,  surgical  rules  for,  78. 
Trigeminus  nerve,  (See  Nerve,  Trigeminus.) 
Trochlear  nerve,  149. 

effect  of  paralysis  of,  160,  161. 

its  origin  and  function,  149,  150. 

Tumors,  cerebral,  their  symptoms,  164. 
Twelfth  cranial  nerve  (sec  Nerve,  H}T)o- 
glossal),  272. 

Upper  extremity,  motor  centers  of,  42. 
Utricle,  206. 

Vaso-motor  fibers  of  fifth  nerve,  163. 
Vestibule  of  labyrinth,  200,  204. 
Vision,  accommodation  of,  132. 


Vision,  centers  of,  86. 

colored  perceptions  of  objects,  60,  61. 

contraction  of  the  field  of,  49. 

deceptive,  its  clinical  significance,  142. 

determination  of  distance,  140, 

its  abnormalities  and  their  conse- 
quences, 109,  110. 

perception  of  color,  116,  118,  119. 

physiology  of  light  sensations,  115. 

tests  for,  112,  113. 

Visual  purple,  116. 

Voice,  its  relations  to  facial  diplegia,  197. 

nervous  supply  of  muscles  of,  263. 

relations  of  spinal  accessory  nerve  to, 

264. 

Vomiting,  center  of,  67. 


nervous,  268. 


Wrisberg,  nerve  of,  177,  179. 
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